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"  HAWORTH'S." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  "  WHO'D  HA'  THOWT  IT  ?  " 

"  IT'S  th'  queerest  thing  i'  th'  world," 
said  Mrs.  Briarley  to  her  neighbours, 
in  speaking  of  her  visitor, — "  It's  th' 
queerest  thing  i'  th'  world  as  he  should 
he  a  workin'  mon.  I  should  ha'  thowt 
he'd  ha'  wanted  to  get  behind  th' 
counter  i'  a  draper's  shop  or  summat 
genteel.  He'd  be  a  well-lookin'  young 
chap  i'  a  shiny  cloth  coat  an'  wi'  a 
blue  necktie  on.  Seems  loike  he  does 
na  think  enow  o'  hissen.  He'll  coom 
to  our  house  an'  set  down  an'  listen  to 
our  Janey  talkin',  an'  tell  her  things 
out  o'  books,  as  simple  as  if  hethowt  it 
wur  nowt  hut  what  ony  chap  could 
do.  Theer's  wheer  he's  a  bit  soft.  He 
knows  nowt  o'  settin'  hissen  up." 

From  Mrs.  Briarley  Murdoch  heard 
numberless  stories  of  Haworth,  pre- 
senting him  in  a  somewhat  startling 
light. 

"  Eh,  but  he's  a  rare  un,  is  Ha  worth," 
said  the  good  woman.  "He  does  na 
care  fur  mon  nor  devil.  Th'  carryin's 
on  as  he  has  up  at  th'  big  house  ud 
mak'  a  decent  body's  hair  stond  o1 
eend.  Afore  he  built  th'  house,  he 
used  to  go  to  Lunnon  an'  Manchester 
fur  his  sprees  ;  but  he  has  'em  here 
now,  an'  theer's  drink  an'  riotin'  an' 
finery  an'  foak,  as  owt  to  be  shamt  o' 
theirsens.  I  wonder  he  is  na  feart  to 
stay  in  th'  place  alone  after  they're 
gone." 
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But  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
house  was  quiet  enough  for  the  first 
six  months  of  Murdoch's  acquaintance 
with  its  master.  Haworth  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  management  of  the 
Works.  He  perfected  plans  he  had 
laid  at  a  time  when  the  power  had  not 
been  in  his  own  hands.  He  kept  his 
eye  on  his  own  interests  sharply.  The 
most  confirmed  shirkers  in  the  place 
found  themselves  obliged  to  fall  to 
work,  however  reluctantly.  His  bold 
strokes  of  business  enterprise  began  to 
give  him  wide  reputation.  In  the  lapse 
of  its  first  half-year,  "  Haworth's " 
gained  for  itself  a  name. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  Murdoch 
arrived  at  the  Works  one  morning  to 
find  a  general  tone  of  conviviality 
reigning.  A  devil-may-care  air  showed 
itself  among  all  the  graceless.  There 
was  a  hint  of  demoralization  in  the 
very  atmosphere. 

"Where's  Haworth?"  he  asked 
Floxham,  who  did  not  seem  to  share 
the  general  hilarity.  "I've  not  seen 
him." 

"  No,"  was  the  engineer's  answer ; 
"  nor  tha  will  na  see  him  yet  a  bit. 
A  lot  o'  foo's  coom  fro'  Lunnon  last 
neet.  He's  on  one  o'  his  sprees,  an? 
a  noice  doment  they'll  ha'  on  it  afore 
they're  done  !  " 

The  next  morning  Haworth  dashed 
down  to  the  Works  early  in  his  gig, 
and  spent  a  short  time  in  his  room. 
Before  he  left  he  went  to  the  engine- 
room  and  spoke  to  Murdoch. 
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"  Is  there  aught  you  want  from  the 
house — aught  in  the  way  o'  books,  I 
mean  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  rough 
bravado  in  his  manner. 

"  No,"  Murdoch  answered. 

"All  right,"  he  returned.  "Then 
keep  away,  lad,  for  a  day  or  two." 

During  the  "day  or  two,"  Broxton 
existed  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Gra- 
dually an  air  of  disreputable  festivity 
began  to  manifest  itself  among  all 
those  whose  virtue  was  assailable. 
There  were  open  "sprees"  among 
those,  and  their  wives,  with  the  inevit- 
able baby  in  their  arms,  stood  upon 
their  door-steps  bewailing  their  fate, 
and  retailing  gossip  with  no  slight 
zest. 

"  Silks  an'  satins,  bless  yo',"  they 
said.  "  An'  paint  an'  feathers ;  th'  bra- 
zent  things.  I  wonder  they  are  na 
shamt  to  show  their  faces  !  A  noice 
mester  Haworth'  is  to  ha'  men  under 
him." 

Having  occasion  to  go  out  late  one 
evening,  Murdoch  encountered  Janey, 
clad  in  the  big  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
hurrying  along  the  street. 

"  Wheer  am  I  goin'  ?  "  she  echoed 
sharply  in  reply  to  his  query.  "  Why, 
I'm  goin'  round  to  th'  publics  to  look 
fur  feyther — theer's  wheer  I'm  goin'. 
I  hannot  seed  him  sin'  dayleet  this 
mornin' ;  an'  he's  getten  th'  rent  an' 
th'  buryin'-club  money  wi'  him." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Murdoch. 

He  went  with  her,  making  the  round 
of  half  the  public-houses  in  the  village, 
finally  ending  at  a  jovial  establish- 
ment bearing  upon  its  whitened 
window  the  ambiguous  title,  "  WHO'D 
HA'  THOWT  IT  ? " 

There  was  a  sound  of  argument 
accompanied  by  a  fiddle,  and  an  odour 
of  beer  supplemented  by  tobacco. 
Janey  pushed  open  the  door  and  made 
her  way  in,  followed  by  her  companion. 

An  uncleanly,  loud-voiced  fellow, 
stood  unsteadily  at  a  table,  nourishing 
a  clay-pipe  and  making  a  speech. 

"Th'  workin'mon,"  he  said.  "There's 
too  much  talk  o'  th'  workin'  mon.  Is 
na  it  bad  enow  to  be  a  workin'  mon, 
wi'out  havin'  th'  gentry  remindin'  yo' 


on  it  fro'  year  eend  to  year  eend  1  Le's 
ha'  less  jaw-work  an'  more  paw-work 
fro'  th'  gentry.  Le's  ha'  fewer  loiberys 
an'  athyneums,  an'  more  wage — an' 
holidays — an' — an'  beer.  Le's  pro- 
gress— tha's  wha'  I  say — an'  I'm  a 
workin'  mon." 

"  Ee-er — ee-er  !  "  cried  the  chorus. 

"Ee— er!" 

In  the  midst  of  the  pause  following 
these  acclamations,  a  voice  broke  in 
suddenly  with  startling  loudness — 
"  Ee-er  !  Ee-er !  "  it  said. 

It  was  Mr.  Briarley,  who  had  unex- 
pectedly awakened  from  a  beery  nap, 
and,  though  much  surprised  to  find  out 
where  he  was,  felt  called  upon  to 
express  his  approbation. 

Janey  hitched  her  shawl  into  a 
manageable  length  and  approached 
him." 

"  Tha'rt  here  ? "  she  said.  "  I  knowed 
tha  would  be  !  Tha'lt  worrit  th'  loife 
out  on  us  afore  tha'rt  done.  Coom 
on  home  wi'  me  afore  tha'rt  spent 
iwery  ha'penny  we've  getten." 

Mr.  Briarley  roused  himself  so  far 
as  to  smile  at  her  blandly. 

"  It's  Zhaney,' '  he  said,  "  it's  Zhaney. 
Don'  intrup  th'  meetin',  Zhaney.  I'll 
be  home  dreckly.  Mus'  na  intrup  th' 
workin'  mon.  He's  th'  backbone  'n' 
sinoo  o'  th'  country.  Le's  ha'  a  sup 
more  beer." 

Murdoch  bent  over  and  touched  his 
shoulder. 

"  You  had  better  come  home,"  he 
said. 

The  man  looked  round  at  him 
blankly,  but  the  next  moment  an  ex- 
aggerated expression  of  enlightenment 
showed  itself  on  his  face. 

"Iss  th'  'Merican,"  he  said.  "  Iss 
Murdoch."  And  then,  with  sudden 
bibulous  delight :  "  Gi'  us  a  speech 
'bout  'Merica." 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  clamour 
all  over  the  room.  The  last  words 
had  been  spoken  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard,  and  the  idea  presented  itself  to 
the  members  of  the  assembly  as  a 
happy  one. 

"  Ay,"  they  cried.  "  Le's  ha'  a 
speech  fro'  th'  'Merican.  Le's  hear 
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summat  fro'  'Merica.  Theer's  wheer 
th'  laborin'  mon  has  his  dues." 

Murdoch  turned  about  and  faced 
the  company. 

"You  all  know  enough  of  me  to 
know  whether  I  am  a  speech-making 
man  or  not,"  he  said.  "  I  have  nothing 
to  say  about  America,  and  if  I  had  I 
should  not  say  it  here.  You  are  not 
doing  yourselves  any  good.  The  least 
fellow  among  you  has  brains  enough 
to  tell  him  that." 

There  was  at  once  a  new  clamour — 
this  time  one  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
speech-maker  with  the  long  clay,  who 
was  plainly  the  leader,  expressed  him- 
self with  heat  and  scorn. 

"  He's  a  noice  chap — he  is,"  he  cried. 
"  He'll  ha'  nowt  to  do  wi'  us.  He's 
th'  soart  o'  workin'  mon  to  ha'  aboot, 
to  play  th'  pianny  an'  do  paintin'  i' 
velvet.  'Merica  be  danged !  He's 
more  o'  th'  gentry  koind  to-day  than 
Haworth.  Haworth  does  tak'  a  decent 
spree  now  an'  then ;  but  this  heer  un 

Ax  him  to  tak'  a  glass  o'  beer 

an'  see  what  he'll  say." 

Disgust  was  written  upon  every 
countenance,  but  no  one  proffered  the 
hospitality  mentioned.  Mr.  Briarley 
had  fallen  asleep  again,  murmuring 
suggestively,  "  Ay,  le's  hear  summat 
fro'  'Merica.  Le's  go  to  'Merica.  Pu-r 
on  thy  bonnet,  lass,  pur — it  on." 

With  her  companion's  assistance, 
Janey  got  him  out  of  the  place  and  led 
him  home. 

"  Haaf  th'  rent's  gone,"  she  said, 
when  she  turned  out  his  pockets,  as 
he  sat  by  the  fire.  "  An'  wheer's  th' 
buryin'  money  to  coom  fro'  ?  " 

Mr.  Briarley  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully. 

"  Th'  buryin'  money,"  he  said.  "Ay, 
i'deed.  A  noice  thing  it  is  fur  a  poor 
chap  to  ha'  to  cut  off  his  beer  to  pay 
fur  his  coffin  by  th'  week.  Wastin' 
good  brass  on  summat  he  may  niwer 
need  as  long  as  he  lives.  I  dunnot 
loike  th'  thowt  on  it,  eyther.  It's 
bad  enow  to  ha'  to  get  into  th'  thing 
at  th'  eend,  wi'out  ha'in'  it  lugged  up 
at  th'  door  iwery  Saturday,  an'  payin' 
fur  th'  ornymentin'  on  it  by  inches." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MB.  FFEENCH. 

IT  was  a  week  before  affairs  assumed 
their  accustomed  aspect.  Not  that  the 
Works  had  been  neglected,  however. 
Each  morning  Haworth  had  driven 
down  early  and  spent  an  hour  in  his 
office  and  about  the  place,  reading 
letters,  issuing  orders  and  keeping  a 
keen  look-out  generally. 

"  I'll  have  no  spreeing  here  among 
you  chaps,"  he  announced.  "Spree  as 
much  as  you  like  when  th'  work's 
done,  but  you  don't  spree  in  my  time. 
Look  sharp  after  'em,  Kendal." 

The  day  after  his  guests  left  him  he 
appeared  at  his  usual  time,  and  sent  at 
once  for  Murdoch. 

On  his  arriving  he  greeted  him,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  his  hands  thrust 
into  his  pockets. 

"  Well,  lad,"  he  said,  "  it's  over." 

Almost  unconsciously,  Murdoch 
thrust  his  hands  into  Ms  pockets  also, 
but  the  action  had  rather  a  reflective 
than  a  defiant  expression. 

"It's  lasted  a  pretty  long  time, 
hasn't  it  ?  "  he  remarked. 

Haworth  answered  him  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Egad  !  You  take  it  cool  enough," 
he  said. 

Suddenly  he  got  up  and  began  to 
walk  about,  his  air  a  mixture  of  ex- 
citement and  braggadocio.  After  a 
turn  or  two  he  wheeled  about. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  summat  ? "  he 
demanded,  sardonically.  "  Summat 
moral.  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
you've  not  got  pluck  enow  ? " 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Murdoch,  de- 
liberately,— "I  don't' see  that  there's 
anything  to  say.  Do  you?  " 

The  man  stared  at  him,  reddening. 
Then  he  turned  about  and  flung  him- 
self into  his  chair  again. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "By  George! 
I  don't." 

They  discussed  the  matter  no  fur- 
ther. It  seemed  to  dispose  of  itself. 
Their  acquaintance  went  on  in  the  old 
way,  but  there  were  moments  after- 
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ward  when  Murdoch  felt  that  the  man 
regarded  him  with  something  that 
might  have  been  restrained  or  secret 
fear — a  something  which  held  him 
back  and  made  him  silent  or  unready 
of  speech.  Once,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conversation  taking  a  more  confidential 
tone  than  usual,  to  his  companion's 
astonishment  he  stopped  and  spoke 
bluntly : 

"  If  I  say  aught  as  goes  against  the 
grain  with  you,"  he  said,  "  speak  up, 
lad.  Blast  it !  "  striking  his  fist  hard 
against  his  palm,  "I'd  like  to  show 
my  clean  side  to  you." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  spoke 
first  of  his  mother. 

"When  I  ran  away  from  the  poor- 
house,"  he  said,  "  I  left  her  there. 
She's  a  soft-hearted  body — a  good  one 
too.  As  soon  as  I  earned  my  first 
fifteen  shillin'  a  week,  I  gave  her  a 
house  of  her  own — and  I  lived  hard  to 
do  it.  She  lives  like  a  lady  now, 
though  she's  as  simple  as  ever.  She 
knows  naught  of  the  world,  and  she 
knows  naught  of  me  beyond  what  she 
sees  of  me  when  I  go  down  to  the  little 
country-place  in  Kent,  with  a  new  silk 
gown  and  a  lace  cap  for  her.  She 
scarce  ever  wears  'em,  but  she's  as 
fond  on  'em  as  if  she  got  'em  from 
Buckingham  Palace.  She  thinks  I'm 
a  lad  yet,  and  say  my  prayers  every 
night  and  the  Catechism  on  Sundays. 
She'll  never  know  aught  else,  if  I  can 
help  it.  That's  why  I  keep  her  where 
she  is." 

When  he  had  said  that  he  intended 
to  make  "  Ha  worth's  "  second  to  no 
place  in  England,  he  had  not  spoken 
idly.  His  pride  in  the  place  was  a 
passion.  He  spent  money  lavishly 
out  shrewdly ;  he  paid  his  men  well, 
but  ruled  them  with  an  iron  hand. 
Those  of  his  fellow-manufacturers  who 
were  less  bold  and  also  less  keen- 
sighted  regarded  him  with  no  small 
disfavour. 

"He'll  have  trouble  yet,  that  Ha- 
worth  fellow,"  they  said. 

But  "Haworth's"  flourished  and 
grew.  The  original  Works  were  added 
to,  and  new  hands  being  called  for, 


flocked  into  Broxton  with  their  fami- 
lies. It  was  Jem  Ha  worth  who  built 
the  rows  of  cottages  to  hold  them,  and 
he  built  them  well  and  substantially, 
but  as  a  sharp  business  investment 
and  a  matter  of  pride  rather  than 
from  any  weakness  of  regarding  them 
from  a  moral  standpoint. 

"  I'll  have  no  poor  jobs  done  on  my 
place,"  he  announced.  "  I'll  leave  that 
to  the  gentleman  manufacturers." 

It  was  while  in  the  midst  of  this 
work  that  he  received  a  letter  from 
Gerard  Ffrench,  who  was  still  abroad. 

Going  into  his  room  one  day  Mur- 
doch found  him  reading  it  and  looking 
excited. 

"Here's  a  chap  as  would  be  the 
chap  for  me,"  he  said,  "  if  brass  were 
iron — that  chap  Ffrench." 

"  What  does  he  want  ?  "  Murdoch 
asked. 

"Naught  much,"  grimly.  "He's 
got  a  notion  of  coming  back  here,  and 
he'd  like  to  go  into  partnership  with 
me.  That's  what  he's  drivin'  at. 
He'd  like  to  be  a  partner  with  Jem 
Haworth." 

"  What  has  he  to  offer  ?  " 

"  Cheek,  and  plenty  on  it.  He  says 
his  name's  well  known,  and  he's  got 
influence  as  well  as  practical  know- 
ledge. I'd  like  to  have  a  bit  of  a  talk 
with  him." 

Suddenly  he  struck  his  fist  on  the 
table  before  him. 

"I've  got  a  name  that's  enow  for 
me,"  he  said.  "  The  day's  to  come 
yet  when  I  ask  any  chap  for  name  or 
money  or  aught  else.  Partner  be 
damned  !  This  here's  '  Haworth's  ! '  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 
"NOT   FOE   ONE   HOUR." 

THE  meetings  of  the  malcontents 
continued  to  be  held  at  the  "Who'd 
ha'  thowt  it,"  and  were  loud  voiced 
and  frequent,  but  notwithstanding 
their  frequency  and  noisiness,  resulted 
principally  in  a  disproportionate  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  tobacco  and  some 
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differences  of  opinion,  decided  in  a 
gentlemanly  manner  with  the  assist- 
ance of  "  backers"  and  a  ring. 

Having  been  rescued  from  these 
surroundings  by  Murdoch  on  several 
convivial  occasions,  Briarley  began  to 
anticipate  his  appearance  with  resig- 
nation if  not  cheerfulness,  and  to 
make  preparations  accordingly. 

"  I  mun  lay  a  sup  in  reet  at  th' 
start,"  he  would  say.  "  There's  no 
knowin'  how  soon  he'll  turn  up  if  he 
drops  in  to  see  th'  women.  Gi'  me  a 
glass  afore  these  chaps,  Mary.  They 
con  wait  a  bit." 

"  Why  does  tha  stand  it,  tha  foo'  ?  " 
some  independent  spirit  would  com- 
ment. "  Con  th'  chap  carry  thee  whoam 
if  tha  does  na  want  to  go  1 " 

But  Briarley  never  rebelled.  Resist- 
ance was  not  his  forte.  If  it  were 
possible  to  become  comfortably  drunk 
before  he  was  sought  out  and  led  away 
he  felt  it  a  matter  for  mild  self-gratu- 
lation,  but  he  bore  defeat  amiably. 

"  Th'  missis  wants  me,"  he  would 
say  unsteadily,  but  with  beaming 
countenance,  on  catching  sight  of  Mur- 
doch or  Janey.  "  Th'  missis  has  sent 
to  ax  me  to  go  an' — an'  set  wi'  her  a 
bit.  I  mun  go,  chaps.  A  man  munna 
negleck  his  fam'ly." 

In  response  to  Mrs.  Briarley's  ratings 
and  Janey 's  querulous  appeals,  it  was 
his  habit  to  shed  tears  copiously  and 
with  a  touch  of  ostentation. 

"  I'm  a  poor  chap,  missus,"  he  would 
say.  "  I'm  a  poor  cha,p.  Yo'  munnot 
be  hard  on  me.  I  nivver  wur  good 
enow  fur  a  woman  loike  yoursen.  I 
should  na  wonder  if  I  had  to  join  th' 
teetotals  after  aw.  Tha  knows  it  allus 
rains  o'  Whit- Saturday,  when  they  ha' 
their  walk,  an'  that  theer  looks  as  if 
th'  Almoighty  wur  on  th'  teetotal 
soide.  It's  noan  loike  He'd  go  to  so 
mich  trouble  if  He  were  na." 

At  such  crises  as  these  "  th'  women 
foak,"  as  he  called  his  wife  and  Janey, 
derived  their  greatest  consolation  from 
much  going  to  chapel. 

"  If  it  wur  na  fur  th'  bit  o'  comfort 
I  get  theer,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "  I 
should  na  know  whether  I  wur  standin' 


on  my  head  or  my  heels — betwixt  him, 
an'  th'  work,  an'  th'  childer." 

"  Happen  ye'd  loike  to  go  wi'  us," 
said  Janey,  on  one  occasion.  "Yo'll 
be  sure  to  hear  a  good  sermont." 

Murdoch  went  with  them,  and  sat 
in  a  corner  of  their  free  seat — a  hard 
seat,  with  a  straight  and  unrelenting 
back.  But  he  was  not  prevented  by 
the  seat  from  being  interested  and 
even  absorbed  by  the  doctrine.  He 
had  an  absent-minded  way  of  absorbing 
impressions,  and  the  unemotional  tenor 
of  his  life  had  left  him  singularly  im- 
partial. He  did  not  finally  decide  that 
the  sermon  was  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, but  he  pondered  it  and  its  pro- 
bable effects  deeply,  and  with  no  little 
curiosity.  It  was  a  long  sermon,  and 
one  which  "hit  straight  from  the 
shoulder."  It  displayed  a  florid  heaven 
and  a  burning  hell.  It  was  literal, 
and  well  garnished  with  telling  and 
scriptural  quotations.  Once  or  twice 
during  its  delivery  Murdoch  glanced 
at  Janey  and  Mrs.  Briarley.  The 
woman,  during  intervals  of  eager  paci- 
fying of  the  big  baby,  lifted  her  pale 
face  and  listened  devoutly.  Janey  sat 
respectable  and  rigorous,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  pulpit,  her  huge  shawl 
folded  about  her,  her  bonnet  slipping 
backwards  at  intervals  and  requiring 
to  be  repeatedly  re-arranged  by  a 
smart  hustling  somewhere  in  the  region 
of  the  crown. 

The  night  was  very  quiet  when  they 
came  out  into  the  open  air.  The 
smoke-clouds  of  the  day  had  been 
driven  away  by  a  light  breeze,  and 
the  sky  was  bright  with  stars.  Mrs. 
Briarley  and  the  ubiquitous  baby 
joined  a  neighbour  and  hastened 
home,  but  Murdoch  and  Janey  lingered 
a  little. 

"  My  father  is  buried  here,"  Mur- 
doch had  said,  and  Janey  had  answered 
with  sharp  curiousness. 

"Wheer's  th'  place?  I'd  loike  to 
see  it.  Has  tha  getten  a  big  head- 
stone up  ? " 

She  was  somewhat  disappointed  to 
find  there  was  none,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  sod  covered  the  long  mound, 
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but  she  appeared  to  comprehend  the 
state  of  affairs  at  once. 

"  I  s'pose  tha'lt  ha'  one  after  a  bit," 
she  said,  "when  tha'rt  not  so  short  as 
th'  art  now.  Iwery  body's  short  i' 
these  toimes." 

She  seated  herself  upon  the  stone 
coping  of  the  next  grave,  her  elbow  on 
her  knee,  a  small,  weird  figure  in  the 
uncertain  light. 

"  I  allus  did  loike  a  big  head-stone," 
she  remarked,  reflectively.  "Theer's 
summat  noice  about  a  big  white  un  wi' 
black  letters  oh  it.  I  loike  a  white  un 
th'  best,  an'  ha'  th'  letters  cut  deep, 
an'  th'  name  big,  an'  a  bit  o'  poitry  at 
th'  eend : 

" '  Stranger,  a  moment  linger  near, 
And  hark  to  th'  one  as  moulders  here ; 
Thy    bones,  loike   mine,  shall  rot  i'  th' 

ground, 

Until  th'  last  awful  trumpet's  sound ; 
Thy  flesh,  loike  mine,  fa'  to  decay, 
For  mon  is  made  to  pass  away.' 

Summat  loike  that.  But  yo'  see  it  ud 
be  loike  to  cost  so  much.  What  wi' 
th'  stone  an'  paint  an'  cuttin',  I  should 
na  wonder  if  it  would  na  coom  to  th' 
matter  o'  two  pound,- — an'  then  theer's 
th'  funeral." 

She  ended  with  a  sigh,  and  sank  for 
a  moment  into  a  depressed  reverie,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  she 
roused  herself  again. 

"  Tell  me  summat  about  thy  fey- 
ther,"  she  demanded. 

Murdoch  bent  down  and  plucked  a 
blade  of  grass  with  a  rather  uncertain 
grasp. 

"  There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  he  ans- 
wered. "He  was  unfortunate,  and 
had  a  hard  life — and  died." 

Janey  looked  at  his  lowered  face 
with  a  sharp,  unchildish  twinkle  in 
her  eye. 

"Would  tha  moind  me  axin'  thee 
summat  1 "  she  said. 

"No." 

But  she  hesitated  a  little  before  she 
put  the  question. 

"  Is  it — wur  it  true — as  he  wur  na 
aw  theer — as  he  wur  a  bit — a  bit  soft 
i'  th'  yed  ?  " 


"No,  that  is  not  true." 

"  I'm  glad  it  is  na,"  she  responded, 
"  Art  tha  loike  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  hope  tha  art  na,  if  he  did  na  ha' 
luck.  Theer's  a  great  deal  i'  luck." 
Then,  with  a  quick  change  of  subject, 
— "  How  did  tha  loike  th'  sermont  ? " 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  he  answered,  "  that 
I  know  that  either.  How  did  you  like 
it  yourself  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  with  an  air  of  elderly  ap- 
proval, "  it  wur  a  good  un.  Mester 
Hixon  allus  gi'es  us  a  good  un.  H& 
owts  wi'  what  he's  getten  to  say.  I 
loike  a  preacher  as  owts  wi'  it." 

A  few  moments  later,  when  they 
rose  to  go  home,  her  mind  seemed 
suddenly  to  revert  to  a  former  train  of 
thought. 

"  Wur  theer  money  i'  that  thing  thy 
feyther  wur  tryin'  at  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Not  for  him,  it  seemed." 

"  Aye ;  but  theer  mought  be  fur 
thee.  Thee  mayst  ha'  more  in  thee  than 
he  had,  an'  mought  mak'  summat  on 
it.  I'd  niwer  let  owt  go  as  had  money 
i'  it.  Tha'dst  mak'  a  better  rich  mon 
than  Ha  worth." 

After  leaving  her  Murdoch  did  not 
go  home.  He  turned  his  back  upon 
the  village  again,  and  walked  rapidly 
away  from  it,  out  on  the  country  road 
and  across  field  paths,  and  did  not 
turn  until  he  was  miles  from  Broxton. 

Of  late  he  had  been  more  than 
usually  abstracted.  He  had  been 
restless,  and  at  times  nervously  un- 
strung. He  had  slept  ill,  and  spent 
his  days  in  a  half-conscious  mood. 
More  than  once,  as  they  worked  to- 
gether, Floxham  had  spoken  to  him 
amazed. 

"  What's  up  w'  thee,  lad  1  "  he  had 
said.  "  Art  dazed,  or  has  tha  takken 
a  turn  an'  been  on  a  spree  1  " 

One  night,  when  they  were  together, 
Ha  worth  had  picked  up  from  the  floor 
a  rough  but  intricate-looking  drawing, 
and,  on  handing  it  to  him,  had  been 
bewildered  by  his  sudden  change  of 
expression. 

"Is  it  aught  of  yours?"  he  had 
asked. 
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"  Yes,"  the  young  fellow  had  ans- 
wered ;  "  it's  mine." 

But,  instead  of  replacing  it  in  his 
pocket,  he  had  torn  it  slowly  into 
strips,  and  thrown  it,  piece  by  piece, 
into  the  fire,  watching  it  as  it  burned. 

It  was  not  Janey's  eminently  prac- 
tical observations  which  had  stirred 
him  to-night.  He  had  been  drifting 
toward  this  feverish  crisis  of  feeling 
for  months,  and  had  contested  its  ap- 
proach inch  by  inch.  There  were  hours 
when  he  was  overpowered  by  the  force 
of  what  he  battled  against,  and  this 
was  one  of  them. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he 
returned,  and  his  mother  met  him  at 
the  door  with  an  anxious  look.  It  was 
a  look  he  had  seen  upon  her  face  all 
his  life ;  but  its  effect  upon  himself 
had  never  lessened  from  the  day  he 
had  first  recognised  it,  as  a  child. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  wait 
for  me,"  he  said.  "  It  is  later  than  I 
thought." 

"  I  am  not  tired,"  she  answered. 

She  had  aged  a  little  since  her  hus- 
band's death,  but  otherwise  she  had 
not  changed.  She  looked  up  at  her 
son  just  as  she  had  looked  at  his 
father, — watchfully,  but  saying  little. 

"  Are  you  going  to  bed  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  I  am  going  up  stairs,"  he  replied. 
But  he  did  not  say  that  he  was  going 
to  bed. 

He  bade  her  good-night  shortly 
afterward,  and  went  to  his  room.  It 
was  the  one  his  father  had  used  before 
his  death,  and  the  trunk  containing  his 
belongings  stood  in  one  corner  of  it. 

For  a  short  time  after  entering  the 
room  he  paced  the  floor  restlessly  and 
irregularly.  Sometimes  he  walked 
quickly,  sometimes  slowly ;  once  or 
twice  he  stopped  short,  checking  him- 
self as  he  veered  toward  the  corner  in 
which  the  unused  trunk  stood. 

"  I'm  in  a  queer  humour,"  he  said 
aloud.  "  I  am  thinking  of  it  as  if — as 
if  it  were  a  temptation  to  sin.  Why 
should  IV 

He  made  a  sudden  resolute  move- 


ment forward.  He  knelt  down,  and, 
turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  flung  the 
trunk  lid  backward. 

There  was  only  one  thing  he  wanted, 
and  he  knew  where  to  find  it.  It  lay 
buried  at  the  bottom,  under  the  unused 
garments,  which  gave  forth  a  faint, 
damp  odour  as  he  moved  them.  When 
he  rose  from  his  knees  he  held  the 
wooden  case  in  his  hand.  After  he 
had  carried  it  to  the  table  and  opened 
it,  and  the  model  stood  again  before 
him,  he  sat  down  and  stared  at  it  with 
a  numb  sense  of  fascination. 

"I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of 
it,"  he  said  ;  "  and  here  it  is." 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  felt  his  blood 
warm  within  him,  and  flush  his  cheek. 
His  hand  trembled  as  he  put  it  forth 
to  touch  and  move  the  frame- work  be- 
fore him.  He  felt  as  if  it  were  a  living 
creature.  His  eye  kindled,  and  he 
ben±  forward. 

"  There's  something  to  be  done  with 
it  yet,"  he  said.  "It's  not  a  blunder, 
I'll  swear  !  " 

He  was  hot  with  eagerness  and  ex- 
citement. The  thing  had  haunted  him 
day  and  night  for  weeks.  He  had 
struggled  to  shake  off  its  influence, 
but  in  vain.  He  had  told  himself  that 
the  temptation  to  go  back  to  it  and 
ponder  over  it  was  the  working  of  a 
morbid  taint  in  his  blood.  He  had 
remembered  the  curse  it  had  been,  and 
had  tried  to  think  of  that  only ;  but  it 
had  come  back  to  him  again  and  again, 
and — here  it  was. 

He  spent  an  hour  over  it,  and  in  the 
end  his  passionate  eagerness  had  rather 
grown  than  diminished.  He  put  bis 
hand  up  to  his  forehead  and  brushed 
away  drops  of  moisture;  his  throat 
was  dry,  and  his  eyes  were  strained. 

"  There's  something  to  be  brought 
out  of  it  yet,"  he  said,  as  he  had  said 
before.  "  It  can  be  done,  I  swear  !  " 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips 
before  he  heard  behind  him  a  low,  but 
sharp  cry — a  miserable  ejaculation, 
half  uttered. 

He  had  not  heard  the  door  open,  nor 
the  entering  footsteps;  but  he  knew 
what  the  cry  meant  the  moment  he 
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heard  it.  He  turned  about  and  saw 
his  mother  standing  on  the  threshold. 
If  he  had  been  detected  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  he  could  not  have 
felt  a  sharper  pang  than  he  did.  He 
almost  staggered  against  the  wall  and 
did  not  utter  a  word.  For  a  moment 
they  looked  at  each  other  in  a  dead 
silence.  Each  wore  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  a  new  aspect.  She  pointed  to 
the  model. 

"It  has  come  back,"  she  said.  "  I 
knew  it  would." 

The  young  fellow  turned  and  looked 
at  it  a  little  stupidly. 

"  I — didn't  mean  to  hurt  you  with 
the  sight  of  it,"  he  said.  "  I  took  it 
out  because — because " 

She  stopped  him  with  a  movement 
of  her  head. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said.  "  You 
took  it  out  because  it  has  haunted  you 
and  tempted  you.  You  could  not 
withstand  it.  It  is  in  your  blood." 

He  had  known  her  through  all  his 
life  a  patient  creature,  whose  very 
pains  had  bent  themselves  and  held 
themselves  in  check,  lest  they  should 
seem  for  an  hour  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  That 
she  had,  even  in  the  deepest  secrecy, 
rebelled  against  fate,  he  had  never 
dreamed. 

She  came  to  the  table  ani  struck 
the  model  aside  with  one  angry  blow/ 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? "  she 
cried,  panting.  "  I  have  never  believed 
in  it  for  an  hour — not  for  one  howr  !  " 

"  He  could  only  stammer  out  a  few 
halting  words. 

"  This  is  all  new  to  me,"  he  said. 
"  I  did  not  know " 

"No,  you  did  not  know,"  she  ans- 
wered. "How  should  you,  when  I 
lived  my  whole  life  to  hide  it  1  I  have 
been  stronger  than  you  thought.  I 
bore  with  him,  as  I  should  have  borne 
with  him  if  he  had  been  maimed  or 
blind — or  worse  than  that.  7  did 
not  hurt  him — he  had  hurt  enough. 
I  knew  what  the  end  would  be.  He 
would  have  been  a  happy  man  and  I  a 
happy  woman,  if  it  had  not  been  for 


that,  and  there  it  is  again.  I  tell  you," 
passionately,  "  there  is  a  curse  on  it !  " 

"  And  you  think,"  he  said,  "  that  it 
has  fallen  upon  me." 

She  burst  into  wild  tears. 

"  I  have  told  myself  it  would,"  she 
said.  ' '  I  have  tried  to  prepare  myself 
for  its  coming  some  day ;  but  I  did 
not  think  it  would  show  itself  so  soon 
as  this." 

"  I  don't  know  why,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  I  don't  know — what  there  is  in  me 
that  I  should  think  I  might  do  what 
he  left  undone.  There  seems  a  kind 
of  vanity  in  it." 

"  It  is  not  vanity,"  she  said ;  "  it  is 
worse.  It  is  what  has  grown  out  of 
my  misery  and  his.  I  tell  you  it  is  in 
your  blood." 

A  flush  rose  to  his  face,  and  a  stub- 
born look  settled  upon  him. 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  he  answered.  "I 
have  told  myself  that  too." 

She  held  her  closed  hand  upon  her 
heart,  as  if  to  crush  down  its  passionate 
heavings. 

"Begin  as  he  began,"  she  cried, 
"  and  the  end  will  come  to  you  as 
it  came  to  him.  Give  it  up  now — 
now  ! " 

"  Give  it  up !  "  he  repeated  after 
her. 

"Give  it  up,"  she  answered,  "or 
give  up  your  whole  life,  your  youth, 
your  hope, — all  that  belongs  to  it." 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  him  in  a 
wild,  unconsciously  theatrical  gesture. 
The  whole  scene  had  been  theatrical 
through  its  very  incongruousness,  and 
Murdoch  had  seen  this  vaguely,  and 
been  more  shaken  by  it  than  anything 
else. 

Before  she  knew  what  he  meant  to 
do,  he  approached  the  table,  and  re- 
placed the  model  in  its  box,  the  touch 
of  stubborn  desperateness  on  him  yet. 
He  carried  the  case  back  to  the  trunk, 
and  shut  it  in  once  more. 

"  I'll  let  it  rest  a  while,"  he  said  ; 
"  I'll  promise  you  that.  If  it  is  ever 
to  be  finished  by  me,  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  see  the  light  again, 
in  spite  of  us  both." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
CHRISTIAN   MURDOCH. 

As  he  was  turning  into  the  gate  of 
the  Works  the  next  morning,  a  little 
lad  touched  him  upon  the  elbow. 

"  Mester,"  he  said,  "  sithee,  Mester, 
— stop  a  bit." 

He  was  out  of  breath,  as  if  he  had 
been  running,  and  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  slip  of  paper. 

"I  thowt  I  should  na  ketch  thee," 
he  said,  "tha'rt  so  long-legged.  A 
woman  sent  thee  that,"  and  he  gave 
him  the  slip  of  paper. 

Murdoch  opened  and  read  the  words 
written  upon  it. 

"  If  you  are  Steven  Murdoch's  son,  I  must 
see  you.  Come  with  the  child.' 

There  was  no  signature — only  these 
words,  written  irregularly  and  weakly. 
He  had  never  met  with  an  adventure 
in  his  life,  and  this  was  like  an  episode 
in  a  romance. 

"  If  you  are  Steven  Murdoch's  son, 
I  must  see  you." 

He  could  scarcely  realize  that  he 
was  standing  in  the  narrow,  up-hill 
street,  jostled  by  the  hands  shouting 
and  laughing  as  they  streamed  past 
him  through  the  gates  to  their  work. 

And  yet,  somehow  he  found  himself 
taking  it  more  coolly  than  seemed  ex- 
actly natural.  This  morning,  emotion 
and  event  appeared  less  startling  than 
they  would  have  done  even  the  day 
before.  The  strange  scene  of  the  past 
night  had,  in  a  manner,  prepared  him 
for  anything  which  might  happen. 

"  Who  sent  it?  "  he  asked  of  the 
boy. 

"  Th'  woman  as  lodges  i'  our  house. 
She's  been  theer  three  days,  an'  she's 
getten  to  th'  last  mother  says.  Con 
tha  coom  I  She's  promist  me  a  shillin' 
if  I  browt  thee." 

"Wait  here  a  minute,"  said  Mur- 
doch. 

He  passed  into  the  Works  and  went 
to  Floxham. 

"  I've  had  a  message  that  calls  me 
away,"  he  said.  "If  you  can  spare 
me  for  an  hour ); 


"  I'll  mak'  out,"  said  the  engineer. 

The  lad  at  the  gate  looked  up  with 
an  encouraging  grin  when  he  saw  his 
charge  returning. 

"  I'd  loike  to  mak'  th'  shillin',"  he 
said. 

Murdoch  followed  him  in  silence. 
He  was  thinking  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  himself  scarcely  as  much  as 
of  the  dead  man  in  whose  name  he  was 
called  upon.  He  was  brought  near  to 
him  again  as  if  it  were  by  a  fate.  "  If 
you  are  Steven  Murdoch's  son,"  had 
moved  him  strongly. 

Their  destination  was  soon  reached. 
It  was  a  house  in  a  narrow  but  respect- 
able street  occupied  chiefly  by  a  decent 
class  of  workmen  and  their  families. 
A  week  before  he  had  seen  in  the 
window  of  this  same  house  a  card 
bearing  the  legend  "  Lodgings  to  Let," 
and  now  it  was  gone.  A  clean,  motherly 
woman  opened  the  door  for  them. 

"  Tha'st  earnt  tha  shillin',  has  tha, 
tha  young  nowt  1 "  she  said  to  the  lad 
with  friendly  severity.  "  Coom  in, 
Mester.  I  wur  feart  he'd  get  off  on 
some  of  his  marlocks,  an'  forget  aw 
about  th'  paper.  She's  i'  a  bad  way, 
poor  lady,  an'  th'  lass  is  na  o'  much 
use.  Coom  up  stairs." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  second  floor, 
and  her  knock  being  answered  by  a 
voice  inside,  she  opened  the  door.  The 
room  was  comfortable  and  of  good  size, 
a  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  and  before 
it  sat  a  girl  with  her  hands  clasped 
upon  her  knee. 

She  was  a  girl  of  nineteen,  dark  of 
face  and  slight  of  figure  to  thinness. 
When  she  turned  her  head  slowly  to 
look  at  him,  Murdoch  was  struck  at 
once  with  the  peculiar  steadiness  of 
her  large  black  eyes. 

"  She  is  asleep,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
cold  voice. 

There  was  a  sound  as  of  movement 
in  the  bed. 

"  I  am  awake,"  some  one  said.  "  If 
it  is  Steven  Murdoch's  son,  let  him 
come  here." 

Murdoch  went  to  the  bedside  and 
stood  looking  down  at  the  woman  who 
returned  his  gaze.  She  was  a  woman 
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whose  last  hours  upon  earth  were  pass- 
ing rapidly.  Her  beauty  was  now 
only  something  terrible  to  see ;  her 
breath  came  fast  and  short ;  her  eyes 
met  his  with  a  look  of  anguish. 

"  Send  the  girl  away,"  she  said  to 
him. 

Low  as  her  voice  was,  the  girl  heard 
it.  She  rose  without  turning  to  right 
or  left  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Until  the  door  closed  the  woman 
still  lay  looking  up  into  her  visitor's 
face,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  shut  she 
spoke  laboriously. 

"  What  is  your  name  ? "  she  asked. 

He  told  her. 

"  You  are  like  your  father,"  she  said, 
and  then  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  so 
for  a  moment.  "  It  is  a  mad  thing  I 
am  doing,"  she  said,  knitting  her 
brows  with  weak  fretfulness,  and  still 
lying  with  closed  eyes.  "  I — I  do  not 
know — why  I  should  have  done  it — 
only  that  it  is  the  last  thing.  It  is  not 
that  I  am  fond  of  the  girl — or  that  she 
is  fond  of  me,"  she  opened  her  eyes 
with  a  start.  "  Is  the  door  shut  1  " 
she  said.  "Keep  her  out  of  the 
room." 

"  She  is  not  here,"  he  answered, 
"and  the  door  is  closed." 

The  sight  of  his  face  seemed  to  help 
her  to  recover  herself. 

"  What  am  I  saying  1 "  she  said. 
"  I  have  not  told  you  who  I  am." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  not  yet." 

"  My  name  was  Janet  Murdoch," 
she  said.  "  I  was  your  father's  cousin. 
Once  he  was  very  fond  of  me." 

She  drew  from  under  her  pillow  a 
few  old  letters. 

" Look  at  them,"  she  said ;  "he 
wrote  them." 

But  he  only  glanced  at  the  super- 
scription and  laid  them  down  again. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  she  panted,  "  that 
he  was  dead.  I  hoped  he  would  be 
here.  I  knew  that  he  must  have  lived 
a  quiet  life.  I  always  thought  of  him 
as  living  here  in  the  old  way." 

"  He  was  away  from  here  for  thirty 
years,"  said  Murdoch.  "  He  only  came 
back  to  die." 

"  He  !  "  she  said.   "  I  never  thought 


of  that.  It — seems  very  strange.  I 
could  not  imagine  his  going  from  place 
to  place — or  living  a  busy  life — or 
suffering  much.  He  was  so  simple 
and  so  quiet.  I  thought  of  him,"  she 
went  on,  "  because  he  was  a  good  man 
• — a  good  man — and  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  world.  As  the  end  came 
I  grew  restles£ — I  wanted  to — to 
try " 

But  there  her  eyes  closed  and  she 
forgot  herself  again. 

"What  was  it  you  wanted  to  try  to 
do  1  "  he  asked  gently. 

She  roused  herself,  as  before,  with  a 
start. 

"  To  try,"  she  said,—"  to  try  to  do 
something  for  the  girl." 

He  did  not  understand  what  she 
meant  until  she  had  dragged  herself 
up  upon  the  pillow  and  leaned  forward, 
touching  him  with  her  hand  ;  she  had 
gathered  all  her  strength  for  the 
effort. 

"  I  am  an  outcast,"  she  said, — "  an 
outcast !  " 

The  simple  and  bare  words  were  so 
terrible  that  he  could  scarcely  bear 
them,  but  he  controlled  himself  by  a 
strong  effort. 

A  faint  colour  crept  up  on  her 
cheek. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  slowly,  "  I 
think  I  do." 

She  fell  back  upon  her  pillows. 

"  I  won't  tell  you  the  whole  story," 
she  said.  "  It  is  an  ugly  one,  and  she 
will  be  ready  enough  with  it  when  her 
turn  comes.  She  has  understood  all 
her  life.  She  has  never  been  a  child. 
She  seemed  to  fasten  her  eyes  upon  me 
from  the  hour  of  her  birth,  and  I  have 
felt  them  ever  since.  Keep  her  away," 
with  a  shudder.  "  Don't  let  her 
come  in." 

A  sudden  passion  of  excitement 
seized  upon  her. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  care," 
she  cried.  "  There  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  live  as  I  have  lived — 
but  she  will  not — she  will  not.  I  have 
reached  the  end,  and  she  knows  it. 
She  sits  and  looks  on  and  says  nothing, 
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but  her  eyes  force  me  to  speak.  They 
forced  me  to  come  here — to  try — to 
make  a  last  effort.  If  Steven  Murdoch 
had  lived " 

She  stopped  a  moment. 

"  You  are  a  poor  man,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  a 
mechanic." 

"  Then — you  cannot — do  it." 

She  spoke  helplessly,  wildly. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  one  else.  She  will  be  all 
alone." 

Then  he  comprehended  her  meaning 
fully. 

"  ISTo,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  so  poor 
as  that.  I  am  not  a  poorer  man  than 
my  father  was,  and  I  can  do  what  he 
would  have  done,  if  he  had  lived.  My 
mother  will  care  for  the  girl  if  that  is 
what  you  wish." 

"  What  I  wish  !  "  she  echoed.  "  I 
wish  for  nothing — but  I  must  do  some- 
thing for  her — before — before — be- 
fore  " 

She  broke  off,  but  began  again. 

"  You  are  like  your  father.  You 
make  things  seem  simple.  You  speak 
as  if  you  were  undertaking  nothing." 

"  It  is  not  much  to  do,"  he  answered, 
"  and  we  could  not  do  less.  I  will  go 
to  my  mother  and  tell  her  that  she  is 
needed  here.  She  will  come  to  you." 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  in 
terror. 

"  You  think,"  she  whispered,  "  that 
I  shall  die  soon — soon  !  " 

He  did  not  answer  her.  He  could 
not.  She  wrung  her  hands  and  dashed 
them  open  upon  the  bed,  panting. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  my  God  !  It  is 
over  !  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  it — 
the  end  !  To  have  only  one  life — 
and  to  have  done  with  it — and  lie 
here  !  To  have  lived — and  loved — and 
triumphed,  and  to  know  it  is  over  ! 
One  may  defy  all  the  rest,  the  whole 
world,  but  not  this.  It  is  done  I  " 

Then  she  turned  to  him  again, 
desperately. 

"Go  to  your  mother,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  her  to  come.  I  want  some  one 


in  the  room  with  me.  I  won't  be  left 
alone  with  her.  I  cannot  bear  it." 

On  going  out  he  found  the  girl  sit- 
ting at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  She 
rose  and  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass, 
looking  at  him  unflinchingly. 

"  Are  you  coming  back  again  1 "  she 
demanded. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  coming 
back  again." 

In  half-an-hour  he  reascended  the 
staircase,  bringing  his  mother  with 
him.  When  they  entered  the  room 
in  which  the  dying  woman  lay,  Mrs. 
Murdoch  went  to  the  bed  and  bent 
over  her. 

"My  son  has  brought  me  to  do 
what  I  can  for  you,"  she  said,  "and  to 
tell  you  that  he  will  keep  his  promise." 

The  woman  looked  up.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  that  she  had  half 
forgotten.  A  change  had  come  upon 
her  even  in  the  intervening  half-hour. 

"His  promise,"  she  said.  "Yes, 
he  will  keep  it." 

At  midnight  she  died.  Mother  and 
son  were  in  the  room ;  the  girl  sat  in  a 
chair  at  the  bedside.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  upon  her  knee ;  she  sat  with- 
out motion.  At  a  few  minutes  before 
the  stroke  of  twelve  the  woman  awoke 
from  the  heavy  sleep  in  which  she  had 
lain.  She  awoke  with  a  start  and  a 
cry,  and  lay  staring  at  the  girl,  whose 
steady  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  Her 
lips  moved,  and  at  last  she  spoke. 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  she  cried.  "  Forgive 
me!" 

Murdoch  and  his  mother  rose,  but 
the  girl  did  not  stir. 

"  For  what  1 "  she  asked. 

"For  —  "  panted  the  woman, 
"for " 

But  the  sentence  remained  un- 
finished. The  girl  did  not  utter  a 
word.  She  sat  looking  at  the  dying 
woman  in  silence — only  looking  at  her, 
not  once  moving  her  eyes  from  the 
face  which,  a  moment  later,  was  merely 
a  mask  of  stone  which  lay  upon  the 
pillow,  gazing  back  at  her  with  a  fixed 
stare. 


To  be  continued. 
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IS  IT  EXPEDIENT  TO  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF  UNIVERSITIES 

IN  ENGLAND!1 


IT  is  often  difficult  to  put  a  question 
without  in  some  degree  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  answer  that  is  expected 
to  it ;  but  this  question  appears  to  me 
as  fair  as  it  is  direct,  and  I  will  try 
to  answer  it  with  similar  straight- 
forwardness. 

I  shall  not  assume,  as  speaking  from 
a  general  historical  point  of  view  I 
might  feel  tempted  to  do,  that  the  onus 
probandi  ought  to  lie  with  those  who 
assert  the  negative,  and  who  maintain 
that  it  is  not  expedient  to  increase  the 
number  of  universities  in  England. 
From  the  Middle  Ages  downwards, 
universities  have  to  so  large  an  extent 
been  the  bearers  and  representatives  of 
higher  national  culture,  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  university  was 
long  regarded  in  all  European  countries 
as  a  primA  facie  benefit  to  the  nation 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  founded. 
If  I  waive  this  general  historical 
argument,  I  hope  that  on  the  other 
side  no  mistakes  of  past  times  will  be 
quoted  as  disproving  the  expediency 
of  present  action.  A  reckless  or 
haphazard  increase  in  the  number  of 
universities  is  inexpedient  in  any  age 
or  country ;  and  the  word  multiplica- 
tion seems  to  have  been  expressly 
imported  into  the  discussion  of  this 
question  in  order  to  suggest  a  negative 
answer.  Of  course,  as  the  melancholy 
roll  of  dead  universities  shows,  some 
mistakes  have  been  committed  in  the 
direction  of  excess,  some  in  the  choice 
of  locality,  some  perhaps  in  other 
ways.  These  are  dangers  against 
which  it  is  the  dwty  of  prudent  states- 
manship to  guard,  except  where,  as  in 
the  United  States,  absolute  liberty  in 
the  foundation  of  new  degree-granting 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Education 
Section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Cheltenham,  October  25th,  1878. 


institutions  has  been  established  as  a 
virtually  irrevocable  principle.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  any  one  wishes  to 
defend  that  principle — I  certainly  do 
not.  The  question  we  have  to  con- 
sider concerns  our  own  time  and 
country,  and  has  to  deal  with  its 
existing  means  and  wants. 

To  demand  that  the  number  of 
English  universities  should  be  in- 
creased— to  what  extent  I  am  not 
now  considering — implies  an  opinion 
that  the  existing  number  is  insufficient. 
It  amounts,  as  you  are  aware,  to  four  ; 
but  these  four  are  not  of  the  same 
kind.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dur- 
ham, however  their  organisation  may 
from  time  to  time  have  been,  or  may 
yet  be  modified  by  national  authority, 
are,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  self- 
governed  bodies,  arranging  and  con- 
ducting their  own  system  of  teaching 
and  examining,  and  exacting  residence 
as  a  condition  of  their  degrees.  The 
University  of  London  is  at  the  present 
time  an  examining  board  conferring  its 
degrees  upon  all  comers  who  pass  its 
examinations,  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  educated  in  collegiate  in- 
stitutions. At  present  those  of  its 
candidates  who  have,  and  those  who 
have  not,  been  so  educated,  are  about 
equal  in  numbers.  To  its  examina- 
tions, colleges  such  as  University 
College,  London,  and  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  send  large  numbers  of 
candidates  ;  and  no  other  English  uni- 
versity examinations  or  degrees  are 
open  to  the  students  of  these  col- 
leges, and  of  others  which  are  gradu- 
ally growing  up  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  We  thus  possess 
three  teaching  and  examining  univer- 
sities— of  which  one  (Durham)  has 
hardly  extended  or  seems  likely  to 
extend  its  operations  beyond  a  local 
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sphere — and  one  which  has  entirely, 
so  far  as  its  system  is  concerned,  dis- 
severed the  responsibility  of  examin- 
ing for  certificates  of  knowledge  from 
the  responsibility  of  teaching.  And 
with  the  exception  of  Durham,  the 
North  of  England,  which  contains 
fully  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  is  entirely  without  a  seat  of 
university  life. 

One  observation  suggests  itself  im- 
mediately from  the  recital  of  these 
familiar  facts.  The  union  of  all  the 
English  universities  in  a  single  insti- 
tution is  out  of  the  question,  even  were 
it  desirable.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  altogether  unlikely  ever  to  become 
mere  branches  of  a  single  centralised 
system  ;  and  for  my  part  I  think  it 
would  be  deplorable  if  such  should  ever 
be  the  case.  The  centralised  system 
which  prevailed  in  France,  till  it  was 
recently  interrupted,  is  well  known ; 
it  was  described  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.. 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  sufficiently 
pointed  out  its  great  defect — the  want 
of  freedom  of  teaching.  The  uni- 
formity of  study,  which  has  resulted 
in  England  from  the  wide-spreading 
influence  of  the  University  of  London 
examinations,  has  already  begun  to 
produce  its  consequences.  Professor 
Croom  Robertson,  of  University  Col- 
lege, London,  has  dwelt  on  this  with 
regard  to  the  typically  academical 
study  of  mental  philosophy.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge will  never  become  branches  of 
a  central  university,  the  University  of 
London  will  never  again  become  a 
mere  system  of  colleges.  Nor  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  become  such. 
It  is  a  national  benefit  which  never 
will  or  ought  to  be  relinquished,  that 
there  should  exist  in  this  country  ex- 
aminations like  those  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  impartially  conducted 
by  examiners  chosen  from  the  widest 
possible  area,  and  open  to  all  comers. 
But  while  a  single  central  university 
seems  impossible  in  England,  this 
by  no  means  implies  that  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  State  should  not  take 
care  of  themselves  and  of  the  interests 
of  the  public,  by  maintaining,  establish- 


ing, or  perfecting  more  or  less  uniform 
standards  of  examination  for  admission 
to  practice  or  service.  These  profes- 
sional and  State  tests  are  different 
from,  and  yet  quite  compatible  with, 
examinations  for  university  degrees. 
In  making  this  remark  I  venture 
specially  to  point  to  the  question  of 
medical  education. 

Such,  then,  are  the  means  we  possess. 
What  are  the  demands  we  have  to 
meet?  There  is  a  growing  demand 
throughout  the  country  for  the  highest, 
for  what,  if  you  please,  I  will  call  the 
academical  kind  of  instruction.  This 
demand  is  extending  in  range  as  it 
is  increasing  in  strength ;  the  old 
studies  have  become  wider  and  fuller, 
and  yet  our  times  too  have  their  New 
Learning,  like  the  Renascence  Age. 
For  some  of  these  studies — such  as 
medicine,  and  various  branches  of 
physical  and  mechanical  science — the 
ancient  seats  of  learning  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  relative  disadvantage. 

But  I  am  specially  anxious  to  point 
out— and  here  a  twelve  years'  experience 
of  a  part  of  England  which  is  with- 
out a  university  may  be  of  some  value 
— that  in  this  country  there  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  academical  instruction, 
and  a  growing  sense  of  the  advantages 
and  importance  of  university  training, 
university  life,  and  university  influence. 
Some  of  the  most  signal  of  these 
advantages  least  need  enumerating, 
such  as  the  association  of  students  and 
teachers  in  study  and  in  daily  inter- 
course ;  the  formation  of  new  schools 
of  learning  and  research  among  the 
flower  of  the  students  and  graduates, 
the  encouragement  among  the  students 
at  large  of  a  systematic  and  sustained 
kind  of  study,  the  gradual  elevation  of 
tone  and  feeling  among  those  who  live 
together  for  high,  or  at  least  pure, 
ends,  among  those  who  have  so  lived 
together  and  who  still  retain  their 
connexion  (though  it  be  merely  nomi- 
nal) with  their  Alma  Mater,  and 
among  the  community  around.  This 
community  finds  in  the  university  a 
centre  for  the  schools  and  other  local 
and  educational  institutions,  for  a  largo 
proportion  of  all  its  efforts  in  tho- 
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direction  of  intellectual  progress. 
These  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  uni- 
versity education  and  university  life 
which  are  recognised  with  the  utmost 
distinctness  by  numbers  of  men  who 
have  never  been  at  a  university,  and 
in  districts  where  thought  and  aspira- 
tion are  sometimes  believed  to  run 
entirely  on  cotton  and  iron — for  Mr. 
Lowe  tells  us  that  at  Manchester,  if 
we  try  to  bring  Pegasus  there  he  will 
very  soon  be  found  turning  the  wheel 
of  a  cotton-mill. 

If  these  demands  are  increasing  and 
likely  to  increase,  the  question  arises 
whether  they  can  be  met  by  the  exist- 
ing means,  either  in  their  actual  or  in 
some  modified  or  extended  form?  In 
other  words  (for  this  is  what  it  comes 
to),  can  the  double  system  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  University  of  London  on  the  other, 
be  so  elastically  applied  as  to  satisfy 
in  perpetuum  the  national  needs  of 
university  education  and  university 
life? 

No  one  will  seriously  contend  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  supply  the 
wants  of  the  entire  country  within 
their  own  walls,  as  in  times  gone  by, 
so  far  as  university  training  is  con- 
cerned. Nothing  indeed  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  great  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  their  undergraduates  in 
recent  years,  and  in  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  facilitate  and 
cheapen  residence.  At  Cambridge 
especially,  with  which  I  am  more 
familiar,  the  increase  of  educational 
activity  is  quite  wonderful  to  any  one 
who  has  observed  the  progress  of  that 
university  within  the  last  generation ; 
and  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  Cambridge 
any  longer  as  a  university  for  any  one 
class  or  division  of  the  nation,  religious 
or  social.  Still  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge attract  students  in  larger  num- 
bers from  their  own  districts  than 
from  others ;  residence  there,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  who  can  obtain 
scholarships,  is  more  expensive  than 
many  who  desire  a  university  educa- 
tion can  afford ;  and,  as  an  old  Cam- 
bridge man  who  yields  to  nobody  in 
loyal  affection  for  his  university,  I  will 


fearlessly  state  another  consideration. 
If  Cambridge  and  Oxford  continue  in- 
definitely to  extend  their  educational 
activity  within  their  own  walls — and 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  its  limit  has 
in  either  case  been  already  reached — 
there  is  a  serious  danger  that  this 
educational  activity  will  absorb  their 
best  forces,  and  that  the  work  of  in- 
struction will  unduly  overshadow  the 
pursuit  of  learning  and  scientific  re- 
search. Already  there  is  a  mispropor- 
tion  perceptible  between  the  efforts 
devoted  to  what  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  the  distribution  of  existing 
knowledge  and  those  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  new.  To  avoid  this 
misproportion,  and  to  secure  to  a 
university  its  double  character  as  a 
place  of  education  and  learning  should 
be  the  object  of  every  university, 
whether  its  foundation  date  from  the 
middle  ages,  from  later  days,  or  from 
the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  can 
attract  students  in  equal  proportions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  become 
for  the  remoter  districts  the  centres  of 
all  school  and  educational  life.  On  this 
head  I  may  quote  a  few  words  written 
to  me  something  more  than  two  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  present  secretaries 
to  the  Charity  Commission,  who  has 
as  fresh  and  wide  an  experience  as 
any  man  of  the  endowed  schools  of 
the  country.  With  reference  to  the 
proposal  to  make  Manchester  the  centre 
of  a  new  university,  he  wrote  :  "  What 
more  particularly  interests  me  is  the 
effect  such  a  university  would  have 
upon  the  grammar-schools  we  are  re- 
organising in  that  district  of  the 
country.  Manchester  Grammar-school 
is  the  only  school  thereabouts  that 
acts  largely  as  a  feeder  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Leeds  Grammar-school 
sends  some  men,  and  so  do  the  Liver- 
pool schools  ;  but  the  number  from  any 
other  endowed  schools  thereabouts  is 
almost  insignificant.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  a  university  in  Manchester, 
free  from  the  traditions  of  expensive- 
ness  which  hang  about  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  would  tempt  a  very  large 
number  of  boys  who  now,  in  default 
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of  anything  short  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, go  straight  into  business  at 
seventeen  years  of  age." 

On  the  other  hand,  nowhere  is  the 
insufficiency  of  all  processes  of  what 
I  may  call  intramural  or  gremial  ex- 
tension more  clearly  recognised  than 
in  the  old  universities  themselves.  Two 
plans  have  been  accordingly  suggested 
in  supplement.  The  one  is  the  scheme 
which  has  been  proposed  and  rejected 
at  Oxford,  of  affiliation  of  local  col- 
leges. My  conviction  is  that  where 
a  college  has  already  attained  a  life 
and  character  of  its  own,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  accommodate  it  to  institu- 
tions, however  venerable  and  power- 
ful, of  an  altogether  different  historical 
growth.  To  affiliate  a  college  like 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  for  in- 
stance, to  Oxford,  would  be  to  stunt 
its  best  growths  at  home,  to  paralyse 
much  of  its  higher  teaching,  and  to 
move  it  backward  instead  of  forward 
in  its  career  of  literary  and  scientific 
endeavour.  The  other  plan,  which 
Cambridge  has  for  some  years  ener- 
getically worked  at,  and  which  Oxford 
has  just  adopted,  is  that  known  under 
the  name  of  university  extension. 
Lecturers— chiefly,  of  course,  young 
lecturers — go  out  from  the  university 
to  the  large  towns  to  turn  the  sod,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  sow  the  seed  of  a  love  of 
learning  and  research.  I  believe  this 
plan  already  to  have  had  excellent 
results ;  but  its  tentative  character  is 
obvious,  its  operations  can  never  be 
thoroughly  systematic,  and  it  only 
lays  the  foundations  of  an  edifice 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  Times, 
is  still  "to  be  crowned." 

But  besides  the  old  teaching  and  exa- 
mining universities  we  have  the  examin- 
ing board  of  the  University  of  London  ; 
and  why,  it  is  urged,  should  not  this,  in 
conjunction  with  local  colleges,  suffice 
for  all  demands  ?  The  answer  is  two- 
fold. The  permanent  restriction  of 
the  regulation  of  university  courses 
throughout  the  country,  apart  from 
those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Dur- 
ham, to  a  single  centre  must  produce 
a  uniformity  which,  as  I  have  already 


said,  will  tend  to  narrow  the  lines  of 
university  teaching,  and  it  will  stereo- 
type a  principle  which,  though  new, 
has  many  advocates,  and  on  which, 
since  it  is  in  my  belief  radically  un- 
sound, you  will  perhaps  allow  me  for 
a  moment  to  dwell. 

This  principle  is  that  of  the  disso- 
ciation of  teaching  from  examining ; 
of  committing  the  determination  of 
the  courses  and  subjects  of  study 
on  which  the  examinations  turn  to 
those  who  have  not  (unless  accident- 
ally) any  concern  with  these  courses 
and  subjects  as  teachers.  Degrees  are 
not  the  main  object  of  a  university ; 
but  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  as  the  national 
recognition  of  its  right  and  ability  to 
regulate  its  own  methods,  they  are 
necessary  to  systematise  its  courses  of 
study,  and  to  encourage  continuity 
and  regularity  of  work  among  its 
students.  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
observation  of  an  eminent  Professor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  in 
his  opinion  the  most  important  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a 
new  degree-giving  centre  lies  in  the 
impulse  to  be  expected  from  it  towards 
continuous  and  regular  study  in  the 
place  of  its  establishment.  The  later 
experience  of  the  two  largest  Scottish 
universities  has  unmistakably  shown 
that  the  practice  (formerly  much 
neglected)  of  proceeding  to  Arts 
degrees  has  led  to  a  more  systematic 
and  extended  study  there.  But  where 
the  power  of  granting  degrees,  of 
regulating  the  examinations  for  them, 
and  of  determining  the  ordinary 
curricula  of  study,  is  wholly  dissoci- 
ated from  the  teaching  body  of  an 
academical  institution,  its  teaching 
will  infallibly  either  largely  degene- 
rate into  mere  dependent  preparation 
or  cram, — or  it  will  have  no  integral 
connexion  with  any  regular  system  of 
education. 

Now,  it  is  not  so  much  that  fault 
has  been  found  with  the  existing 
system  of  the  London  examinations 
from  various  points  of  view.  Such 
has  certainly  been  the  case ;  but 
neither  have  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
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bridge  systems  of  examinations  been 
exempt  from  criticism  or  change.  The 
first  point  is,  that  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  of  London 
the  colleges  which  prepare  their  stu- 
dents for  its  examinations  are  unrepre- 
sented ;  that  they  could  not  be  easily 
represented  there  so  long  as  half  of 
the  candidates  for  the  examinations 
come  from  no  college  at  all ;  and  that 
even  if  they  were  to  obtain  some  in- 
fluence upon  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
aminations, it  would  be  too  small  in 
the  case  of  any  college  of  considerable 
growth  to  satisfy  the  claims  for  change 
which,  like  all  academical  institutions 
desiring  to  progress  with  the  progress 
of  their  age,  it  must  from  time  to  time 
desire  to  make.  Of  course  this  diffi- 
culty would  weigh  most  heavily  upon 
colleges  distant  from  London.  I  am 
very  far  from  saying  that  the  maxim, 
les  absens  ont  toujours  tort,  would  there 
hold  good ;  but  the  preponderating 
influence  would  necessarily  belong  to 
the  great  London  colleges,  even  if  the 
representatives  of  the  country  colleges 
could  be  always  running  up  to  town. 
London  is  London ;  and  under  what- 
ever constitution,  so  long  as  London 
is  the  seat  of  a  university,  that  uni- 
versity must  be  mainly  under  its 
control.  The  second  point  is,  that 
even  if  a  fairly  satisfactory  system 
of  representation  were  devised  for 
the  colleges  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity, yet  the  London  degree  must,  on 
account  of  the  non- collegiate  candi- 
dates, remain  a  mere  examination  test, 
without  any  certificate  of  collegiate 
training.  This  combination  alone  makes 
a  university  degree  signify  that  its  re- 
cipient has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  uni- 
versity education  and  university  life — 
and  it  is  these  benefits  for  which  as  I 
have  said  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
in  England. 

I  have  sought  to  show,  or  rather  to 
indicate,  why  our  existing  national 
means  in  university  education  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  our  existing  needs. 
I  am  not  called  on  to  explain  in  what 
way  the  establishment  of  a  new  uni- 
versity could  be  carried  out  without 


either  prejudicing  the  existing  aca- 
demical education  in  the  country,  or 
foreclosing  the  policy  of  the  future. 
But  if  a  new  university  is  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  means  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  country  it  must  give  fair 
guarantees  of  efficiency  and  perma- 
nence. Even  to  start  with,  it  should 
not  be  what  a  vivacious  member  of 
Parliament  has  called  "  a  poor  provin- 
cial university."  Its  proposed  nucleus 
should  already  be  the  educational  centre 
of  a  considerable  district,  and  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  support  of  that  district. 
It  should  not  be  one-sided,  or  secta- 
rian,— or  insolvent.  And  whatever 
plan  is  offered  for  the  constitution  and 
working  of  a  new  university,  it  should 
include  guai'antees  that  its  degrees  will 
from  the  first  be  maintained  at  the 
proper  level,  and  its  examinations  con- 
ducted with  openness  and  impartiality. 
Lastly,  it  must  keep  in  view  the 
inexpediency  of  suddenly  and  hastily 
increasing  the  number  of  university 
centres.  If  homogeneous  colleges, 
each  of  which  is  able  to  furnish 
satisfactory  guarantees  of  efficiency 
and  permanence,  can  be  united  in  a 
single  federal  university  with  a  fixed 
centre,  such  a  scheme  seems  to  com- 
mend itself  as  at  once  the  safest  and 
the  most  elastic ;  but  no  hasty  union, 
and  none  to  which  the  State  shall  have 
nothing  to  say.  should  be  accepted  by 
the  country,  or  allowed  to  shut  the 
door  to  future  developments. 

A  scheme  which  in  the  opinion  of 
its  promoters  possesses  these  features 
and  avoids  these  dangers  is  now  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  its  outline  is 
no  secret  to  those  interested  in  the 
matter.  But  I  have  refrained  from 
discussing  it  now,  or  from  advocating 
the  claims  of  any  particular  institution 
or  institutions.  My  object  has  been  to 
show,  that  if  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  imperative  of  our  national  needs 
is  to  be  adequately  met,  a  carefully 
considered  and  prudently  carried-out 
increase  in  the  number  of  English 
universities  is  expedient  and  indeed 
necessary. 

A.  W.  WARD. 
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JOHN  WALTER  AND  THE  BIRTH  OP  THE  TIMES. 


THE  greatest  journal  the  world  lias 
ever  seen  is  the  Times.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  its  history  should 
have  attracted  more  notice  than  that 
of  any  other  newspaper.  Its  first 
number  would  be  considered  a  treasure 
in  any  library,  and  has  been  repro- 
duced in  various  facsimile  forms  from 
a  sheet  of  the  original  size  down  to  a 
pin's  head  photograph  for  the  micro- 
scope. Its  infancy  and  manhood  have 
been  described  and  re- described,  while 
the  wonders  of  its  machinery  and  the 
pioneer  character  of  its  mechanical  de- 
velopments have  received  able  treat- 
ment in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.1 
But  no  one  hitherto  appears  to  have 
inquired  into  what  may  be  called  the 
pre-natal  history  of  the  Times,  that 
is,  why  John  Walter,  a  wealthy  coal- 
merchant,  or  as  he  is  termed  in  legal 
documents,  "  Merchant,  Dealer,  and 
Chapman,"  quitted  the  trade  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been 
spent  to  become  first  a  printer  and 
then  a  newspaper  proprietor. 

The  causes  which  led  to  such  a 
result  will  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing biographical  sketch,  the  facts 
which  form  its  foundation  having 
been  gleaned  from  contemporary  docu- 
ments written  chiefly  by  Mr.  Walter 
himself,  copies  of  which  are  preserved 
in  our  National  Library. 

John  Walter,  the  founder  of  the 
Times,  was  born  in  1738.  His  father 
was  what  was  called  a  "  Coal-buyer," 
and  dying  in  1755,  left  his  son  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  dependent  upon  his 
own  resources.  The  responsibility 
thus  thrown  upon  him  so  early  in  life 
had  no  doubt  a  great  influence  in  the 
formation  of  his  character.  With 
the  ardour  and  determination  which 

1  "Frederic  Konig,"  by  S.  Smiles,  Mac- 
millaris  Magazine  for  December,  1869.  "  The 
Walter  Press,"  by  A.  J.  Wilson,  February, 
1875. 
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throughout  a  long  career  were  his 
marked  characteristic,  he  wooed  For- 
tune, nor  wooed  in  vain.  In  the  space 
of  ten  years  he  became  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  coal  trade, 
and  when,  from  the  growing  extent  cf 
their  transactions,  the  merchants  re- 
quired a  more  commodious  Coal  Ex- 
change, the  plans,  arrangement,  and 
oversight  of  the  new  building  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Walter.  Upon 
its  completion  he  was  appointed 
"  Manager,"  and  soon  after  attained 
the  position  of  "  Chairman  to  the 
Body  of  Coal  Buyers,"  a  post  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  responsi- 
bility, which  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  married,  and  in  1771  purchased 
an  estate  at  Battersea  Rise,  spending 
a  considerable  sum  in  its  improvement. 
Here,  surrounded  by  a  large  family, 
he  passed  many  happy  years.  But 
evil  days  were  at  hand.  The  large 
profits  of  the  coal  trade  attracted 
many  competitors  and  adventurers 
who  devised  new  ways  of  business, 
and  were  content  with  smaller  gains. 
Mr.  Walter,  at  that  time  head  partner 
of  the  wealthy  firm  of  Walter,  Bradley, 
and  Sage,  would  not  countenance  such 
innovations,  and  his  business  in  conse- 
quence fell  off.  While  dissatisfied 
with  the  trade  in  which  he  had  worked 
so  long,  a  tempting  proposal  was  made 
to  him,  the  injudicious  acceptance  of 
which  brought  about  his  speedy  ruin. 
A  few  words  will  explain  this.  The 
business  of  a  coat-buyer  was  to  pur- 
chase at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  ship  to 
London  or  other  ports.  By  a  system 
of  marine  insurance  based  upon  long 
experience,  the  coal-buyers  shared 
among  themselves  the  risks  and  losses 
at  sea,  and  found  a  mutual  advantage 
in  so  doing.  In  1770  the  general  un- 
derwriters, long  known  as  "Lloyd's," 
left  the  original  "Lloyd's  Coffee 
House,"  at  the  corner  of  Abchurch 
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Lane  and  Lombard  Street,  and  took 
temporary   premises    in  Pope's   Head 
Alley.     Four   years  later  they  made 
their  permanent  move  to  rooms  in  the 
Royal   Exchange,   still,   however,  re- 
taining   the    old    name  of    "  Lloyd's 
Coffee  House."     A  large  accession  of 
members  followed  this  step,  and  with 
increased    energy     the     underwriters 
endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  scope   of 
their  operations.     With  this  view  they 
invaded  the  coal-market,  where  they 
met  with  welcome  and  encouragement. 
And  then   by   degrees  John    Walter 
was  tempted  to  depart  from  his  custom 
of  underwriting  only  vessels  of  his  own 
trade,  the  risks  of   which  he  under- 
stood, and  to  enter  himself  at  Lloyd's 
as  a  general  underwriter.     This  was 
in  1776,   and  from  that  date  to  his 
bankruptcy  in  1781,  Mr.  Walter  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  a  succession  of 
heavy  losses.     War  with  America,  war 
with  France,  privateers  springing  up 
suddenly  in  all  seas,  the  capture  and 
loss  of  whole  fleets  of  merchantmen, 
upon  whose  insurance  peace  premiums 
only  had  been  paid,  brought  ruin  to 
many  an  English  home.  In  1779  Spain 
declared    war    against    us,    and    the 
next  year  Holland    joined   our  foes. 
At  the  same  time  fearful  storms  caused 
the    loss    of    many   merchantmen,  so 
that   Nature    herself    seemed    to   vie 
with  Britain's  enemies  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  British  shipping.     The  crash 
was  inevitable,  and  at  the  end  of  1780 
John   Walter   found  that   already  he 
had  lost  80,000£.,  and  that  his  remain- 
ing property  was  insufficient  to  meet  his 
known  liabilities.     Nothing  could  have 
been  more  honourable   than  his  con- 
duct under  such  trying  circumstances. 
Without  attempting  to   borrow  from 
friends,  or  to  conceal  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  he  called  together  his  creditors 
and  fully  explained  to  them  his  posi- 
tion.    So  satisfied  were  they  all  of  his 
strict  integrity  and   good  faith,  that 
he  was  appointed  to  realise  his  estate 
himself,  which  he  conscientiously  did. 
The   mansion   at  Battersea  Rise  was 
sold  in   1781,  and  the  following  year 
his    valuable     library    was    sent    to 


Evans's  Auction  Rooms.  He  gave  up 
all  he  had,  and  in  1783  was  granted 
his  certificate,  a  good  dividend,  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  stated,  being 
paid  soon  after.  Through  all  his  mis- 
fortunes he  retained  the  good- will  and 
respect  of  his  numerous  friends,  the 
letter  he  received  upon  resigning  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Coal  Buyers' 
Association  being  a  genuine  instance 
of  this : — 

"  COAL  EXCHANGE,  Feb.  28,  1781. 
"  SIR,— Your  favour  of  the  23rd,  directed 
to  the  Body  of  Coal  Buyers,  I  read  to  them 
at  a  General  Meeting  held  on  that  day.  The 
gentlemen  expressed  their  sorrow  at  your  de- 
termination to  quit  the  Chair  which  you  have 
filled  so  ably  and  so  honourably ;  and  they 
were  unanimous  in  giving  their  testimony  of 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  your  conduct 
by  their  passing  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  I  am 
desired  to  communicate,  and  assure  you  I  think 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  my  office. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  JAMES  RANDALL, 

' '  Chairman* 
"  To  JOHN  WALTER,  Esq." 

It  was  not  uncommon  at  that  time 
to  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  power, 
as  well  as  the  public,  to  private  griev- 
ances or  individual  necessities  by  the 
publication  of  a  "  case."     Many  such 
documents  may  be  found  among  eigh- 
teenth century  records,  and  in  accord- 
ance  with   this  practice   was  printed 
and  circulated,  "  The  Case  of  Mr.  John 
Walter,    of  London,    Merchant."      It 
occupies  four  folio  pages  of  small  print, 
and    details   in   full   the   misfortunes 
which  had  overtaken  him,  not  through 
his   own  fault,    but   through    the  in- 
ability of  the  English  Government  to 
protect  English  merchantmen ;  it  de- 
scribes his  consequent  ruin,  his  want 
of   capital,  which   would  prevent  him 
embarking  again  in  the  coal  trade,  and 
his  anxiety  to  obtain  "  some  respect- 
able post  under   Government."     Mr. 
Walter  appears  to  have  had  interest 
with  Lord  North;. 'then  Prime  Minister, 
and  numerous   friends  exerted  them- 
selves on  his  behalf,  so  that,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "  I  met  with  that  kind 
reception  which  gave  me  every  pros- 
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pect  of  success."  Had  the  ministry 
remained  in  office  but  a  few  months 
longer,  the  whole  future  course  of  John 
Walter's  life  would  have  been  different 
— he  would  probably  have  died  in  offi- 
cial harness,  unknown  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  friends ;  his 
fertile  brain,  directing  its  powers  in  a 
smoother  channel,  would  never  have 
conceived  and  brought  forth  the  Times, 
and  the  whole  country  would  have  been 
poorer  by  the  loss  of  that  strength 
patriotically  and  wisely  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice,  which 
rendered  the  leading  journal  in  after 
years  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  people 
of  England.  Fortunately  for  the  his- 
tory of  journalism,  the  ministry  was 
dismissed  in  1782,  a  dissolution  of 
parliament  following.  Then,  indeed, 
did  all  Mr.  Walter's  hopes  of  patron- 
age vanish,  and  poverty  stare  him  in 
the  face.  His  feelings  at  that  time 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  his 
own  words  : — 

"Judge  what  must  be  my  sensa- 
tions :  twenty-six  years  in  the  prime 
of  life  passed  away;  all  the  fortune 
I  had  acquired  by  a  studious  atten- 
tion to  business  sunk  by  hasty  strides, 
and  the  world  to  begin  afresh,  with 
the  daily  introduction  to  my  view  of  a 
wife  and  six  children  unprovided  for 
and  dependent  on  me  for  support. 
Feeling  hearts  may  sympathise  at  the 
relation,  none  but  parents  can  con- 
ceive the  anxiety  of  my  mind  in  such 
a  state  of  uncertainty  and  suspense." 

And  now  in  his  extremity  came  his 
opportunity,  and  John  Walter  was  not 
the  man  to  let  it  slip.  Whether  it 
was  through  the  assistance  of  a  name- 
sake, John  Walter,  of  8,  Charing  Cross, 
a  highly-respected  bookseller,  who  may 
have  been  a  relative,  and  who  was  cer- 
tainly soon  after  his  publisher ;  or 
whether  it  was  through  making  ac- 
quaintance with  the  interior  of  a 
printing  office,  while  putting  to  press 
his  "case"  and  other  appeals,  is  of 
no  great  consequence.  The  important 
fact  is  that  in  this  year,  1782,  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  an  enthusiastic 
compositor  named  Henry  Johnson, 


whose  head  was  turned  on  a  new 
system  of  printing  which  he  had  just 
patented.  The  idea  was  for  the  work- 
men to  pick  up  whole  words  at  once, 
instead  of  letter  by  letter.  These 
words  were  called  "logotypes." 

Mr.  Walter  adopted  the  new  system 
with  enthusiasm,  seeing  in  it  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attracting  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  influential  men  by  a  new, 
cheaper,  and  more  expeditious  way  of 
printing,  thus  creating  for  himself  a 
lucrative  business,  while  at  the  same 
time  promoting  what  he  firmly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  public  benefit.  He  in- 
doctrinated many  of  his  friends  with 
the  same  belief,  and  as  a  commence- 
ment was  enabled  to  purchase  from 
Johnson  all  his  rights  in  the  patent 
logotypes.  He  then  set  to  work  to 
improve  and  modify  the  system.  John- 
son's idea  was  to  have  all  the  words  in 
the  language  cast  in  one  piece,  and  so 
arranged  as  easily  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  the  workmen.  It  seemed 
self-evident  when  the  compositor  was 
enabled  by  one  movement  of  his  hand 
to  pick  up  a  whole  word,  which,  under 
the  common  system,  would  require  a 
separate  movement  for  each  single 
letter,  that  a  great  gain  both  in  speed 
and  cheapness  would  be  the  result. 
The  fatal  error  was  in  not  realising 
the  necessary  complexity  of  the  new 
arrangements,  which  presented  to  the 
compositor  a  set  of  cases  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  divided  into  thousands  of 
small  boxes,  and  which  in  fact  caused 
more  time  to  be  lost  than  gained.  Mr. 
Walter  saw  this  evil  in  Johnson's  plan, 
but  only  as  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 
He  at  once  set  to  work  to  simplify  his 
vocabulary,  and  reduce  the  number  of 
logotypes.  By  rejecting  words  of  in- 
frequent occurrence,  and  by  casting  in 
a  piece  such  initial  and  final  syllables 
as  "con,"  "be,"  "ing,"  "  ed,"  &c., 
he  greatly  reduced  the  space  over 
which  the  compositor's  hand  had  to 
travel,  and  in  fact  so  modified  the 
system  that  it  became  his  own. 
Johnson's  method  of  cementing  letters 
together  to  make  logotypes  was,  after 
many  consultations  with  Caslon,  the 
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typefounder,  considerably  modified, 
and  the  following  ingenious  plan 
adopted  to  fuse  the  separate  letters 
of  a  word  into  a  solid  piece.  In  the 
first  place,  all  the  letters  of  a  fount 
were  cast  separately,  but  they  were  all 
made  one  eighth  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  normal  length  (Fig.  1),  and 
were  all  cast  in  a  mould  specially  con- 
structed, so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
shank  (Fig.  1,  c  to  b)  was  smaller  than 
the  upper.  A  word  was  then  set  up, 
as  shown  by  the  dark  line  in  Fig.  2, 
a  c  b,  say  the  word  "having,"  which 

FIG.  2. 


was  placed  face  downwards  in  another 
mould  of  the  normal  height,  and  melted 
type  metal  was  poured  in,  which  sol- 
dered all  the  separate   letters  into  a 
solid  piece,  and  bound  them  tightly  to- 
gether.   The  part  of  the  word  so  added 
is  shown  at  Fig.  2,  c  b  dd.      All  the 
important  words  in  the  language  were 
treated  similarly,  and  arranged  syste- 
matically in  separate  boxes  before  the 
compositor,  who  had  also  single  letters 
to   use  when  needful,  as  well  as  the 
syllabic  combinations  already  noticed. 
John  Walter  never  did  anything  by 
halves ;  and  being  now  convinced  that 
the   old  system   of   single  types   was 
doomed,  and  that  his  logotypes  must 
originate   a   new    era  in   the  art    of 
printing,  he   set   to   work   vigorously 
to  establish  himself  as    "The   Logo- 
graphic  Printer."   He  issued  a  pamph- 
let  prospectus  of  the  invention,  with 
the   title,   An  Introduction    to   Logo- 
graphy,  which,   although   bearing  the 
name  of  Johnson,  the  original  inventor, 
is  plainly  written   by   John  Walter. 
He  communicated  with  Dr.  Franklin, 
the  celebrated  American  printer  and 
patriot,  who  encouraged  him  to  perse- 
vere.    He  was  warmly  supported  by 


Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  "  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures," 
and  delivered  before  them  a  glowing 
lecture  on  the  great  importance  of  his 
new  system,  which  would  effect  a 
saving  of  "over  50  per  cent."  in  the 
compositors'  labour.  This  obtained 
for  him  the  printing  of  their  next 
volume  of  Proceedings.  He  obtained 
permission  to  send  his  logotype  cases 
to  St.  James's  Palace  for  the  inspection 
of  royalty,  after  which  they  were  for 
some  time  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  for  public  inspection.  So 
sanguine  and  energetic  was  he,  that 
he  induced  many  persons  of  influence 
and  position  in  the  literary  world  to 
believe  that  a  new  era  had  dawned 
upon  the  typographic  art ;  and  pro- 
mises of  support  from  both  authors 
and  publishers  now  flowed  in  upon 
him.  There  was  one  thing  indeed  he 
could  not  brook,  and  that  was  oppo- 
sition. A  man  was  now  either  his 
friend  or  foe,  according  as  he  believed 
or  not  in  logotypes.  When  William 
Caslon,  the  celebrated  type-founder, 
who  assisted  him  in  his  early  expe- 
riments and  cast  all  his  first  founts 
of  logotypes,  ventured  to  question  the 
excellence  of  the  new  system,  John 
Walter  at  once  attacked  him  publicly, 
denouncing  him  as  a  false  friend  and 
traducer,  who  censured  what  he  did 
not  understand,  and  who  was  actuated 
by  mean  and  mercenai'y  motives. 

Having  a  good  prospect  of  public 
support,  and  with  plenty  of  work 
already  promised,  Mr.  Walter  looked 
about  for  a  fitting  locality  in  which  to 
make  a  start  with  his  new  business, 
and  where  at  the  same  time  there 
would  be  room  for  its  expansion — a 
result  in  which  he  had  the  fullest 
confidence.  The  first  notice  we  have 
of  his  settlement  is  found  in  the 
following  advertisement,  which,  on 
May  17,  1784,  appeared  in  several 
papers  : — "  Logographic  Office,  Black  - 
friars.  Mr.  Walter  begs  leave  to 
inform  the  public  that  he  has  pur- 
chased the  printing-house  formerly 
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occupied  by  Mr.  Basket,  near  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  which  will  be  opened  the 
first  day  of  next  month  for  printing 
by  words  entire,  under  His  Majesty's 
patent.  The  greatest  care  will  be 
taken  of  all  orders,  which  may  be 
sent  either  to  the  printing-house,  or 
to  Mr.  Searle's,  grocer,  55,  Oxford 
Street ;  Mr.  Thrale's,  pastry-cook, 
opposite  the  Admiralty ;  Mr.  Taylor's, 
New  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  over  the 
Royal  Exchange ;  Mr.  Pratt's,  green- 
grocer, 84,  Wapping  ;  Mr.  Sterry's-, 
oilman,  156,  Borough ;  where  boxes 
will  be  fixed  for  the  reception  of 
any  letters  or  messages  he  may  be 
favoured  with." 

Here,  in  Printing-house  Square,  on 
June  1st,  1784,  John  Walter  began 
his  typographical  career ;  and  as  his 
efforts  have  made  that  spot  famous 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  it  will 
not  be  inappropriate  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  few  of  the  more  interesting 
associations  of  the  locality. 

Where  the  Times  office  now  stands 
is  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  of  the 
Black  Friars.  Portions  of  the  founda- 
tions are  still  beneath  the  ground,  and 
yet  below  them  are  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  wall  erected  by  the 
Romans,  and  also  the  Norman  wall 
which  succeeded  it.  Here  lie  buried 
the  remains  of  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  whose  untimely  end  re- 
ceived a  most  touching  memorial  from 
the  pen  and  press  of  William  Caxton. 
Several  parliaments  were  held  there; 
and  there  was  heard  that  famous  cause, 
the  trial  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the 
starting-point  of  Henry  VIII. 's  career 
as  autocrat  in  Church  and  State. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  Black 
Friars  monastery,  in  1538,  it  passed 
through  the  hands  of  several  courtiers, 
till  at  last  it  became  a  printing-house 
for  the  king's  printer.  In  1666  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  existence,  the 
London  Gazette,  was  established  and 
printed  there  by  John  Bill,  whose 
house  was  soon  after  burnt  down  in 
the  Great  Fire.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  in 
1708  is  described  in  A  View  of  London 
as  "The  queen's  printing-house  —  a 


stately  building."  Here  the  busy 
presses  of  the  Baskett  family,  the 
well-known  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
printers,  worked  for  many  years.  To 
them  succeeded  Eyre  and  Strahan, 
who  in  1770  forsook  the  old  quarters, 
and  removed  to  New  Street,  Fleet 
Street.  For  some  years  the  printing- 
house  appears  to  have  remained  unoc- 
cupied, until,  in  1784,  it  was  taken  by 
John  Walter  for  his  logographic  press, 
and  a  new  destiny  dawned  upon  it. 
Here  Mr.  Walter  brought  his  wife 
and  daughters,  and  here  in  the  same 
year  was  born  his  son  and  successor, 
John  Walter  the  second,  who  in  the 
early  part  of  the  succeeding  century 
raised  the  Times  to  its  greatest  height 
of  power.  A  few  years  later  Printing- 
house  Square  was  enlivened  by  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Walter's  eldest  daugh- 
ter to  James  Carden,  Esq.,  of  Paper 
Buildings,  in  the  Temple ;  and  there, 
in  1798,  died  Mrs.  Walter,  who  for 
many  years  had  shared  the  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  her  husband. 

When  Mr.  Walter  first  commenced 
his  logographical  career,  ignorance  of 
the  practical  part  of  typography  was  a 
serious  hindrance  to  him.  "  Embarked 
in  a  business,"  he  writes,  "  into  which 
I  entered  a  mere  novice,  want  of  ex- 
perience laid  me  open  to  many  and 
gross  impositions ; "  but  his  energy 
and  determination  overcame  them  all, 
and  secured  temporary  success  for  a 
system  which  in  weaker  hands  must 
have  been  a  failure  from  the  beginning. 
The  first  issue  of  the  logographic  press 
was  a  short  tale  entitled  Gabriel  t/te 
Outcast,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
an  octavo  volume  of  Miscellanies.  This 
was  a  collection  of  elegant  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  well-known  poets, 
and  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Walter  him- 
self as  a  means  of  exhibiting  to  the 
public  a  complete  specimen  of  all  the 
sizes  of  types  in  his  printing-office. 
Several  established  favourites,  such  as 
Watts  on  the  Mind,  ffobinson  Crusoe, 
and  others,  he  printed  at  his  own 
risk,  and  several  publishers  employed 
his  .presses.  Practical  printers,  how- 
ever, stood  aloof  from  the  patent  logo- 
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types  ;  John  Nichols,  "  the  first  printer 
in  the  country,"  pronounced  the  idea 
impracticable ;  and  several  adverse 
criticisms  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Post  and  other  newspapers.  Mr. 
Walter  met  these  opponents  by  pub- 
licly offering  a  reward  of  201.  to  any 
one  who  would  assist  in  detecting  an 
infringement  of  his  patent.  Then  the 
type-founders  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  logotypes,  and  Mr.  Walter 
established  a  complete  foundry  of  his 
own,  which  was  attached  to  his  print- 
ing-office, and  advertised  the  sale  of 
logotypes  to  business  or  official  men 
who  had  reasons  for  executing  any 
work  of  secrecy  or  amusement.  Some 
friends,  too,  after  a  time  thought  less 
of  the  new  system  than  at  first,  and 
then  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Walter 
was  great.  What !  logotypes  not 
superior  under  any  circumstances  to 
the  old  fashion1?  He  knew  and  had 
tried  both,  and  would  prove  their 
efficacy  by  a  crucial  test;  he  would 
show  practically  to  the  whole  world 
that  not  only  books  but  daily  news- 
papers could  be  printed  better  and 
cheaper  and  quicker  by  the  new  word- 
types.  Not  a  day  was  lost  in  putting 
the  idea  into  execution,  and  soon  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  constant  and  regular  supply  of  in- 
formation from  town  and  country. 
This  was  no  great  task  at  a  time 
when  reporters  as  a  class  and  special 
correspondents  did  not  exist.  The 
latest  news  was  gathered  from  private 
correspondence,  and  was  promulgated 
first  on  'Change  or  in  the  coffee-houses. 
The  short  numbers  printed  by  the 
most  popular  newspapers  rendered 
their  publication  and  diffusion  a  mat- 
ter of  comparative  ease.  Mr.  Walter 
arranged  with  tradesmen  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis  to  sell  his 
papers  and  to  receive  communications, 
affording  at  the  same  time  unusual 
facilities  and  advantages  to  advertisers. 
On  January- 1st,  1785,  was  born  in 
Printing-house  Square,  No.  1  of  the 
.Daily  Universal  Register,  bearing 
plainly  on  its  face  "printed  logo- 


graphically."  It  opened  with  an  ad- 
dress to  the  public  on  the  need  of  a 
new  and  vigorous  journal,  and  especi- 
ally upon  the  advantages  of  such  a 
newspaper  being  printed  with  whole 
words  instead  of  single  letters.  The 
entire  scheme  of  logography  was  ex- 
plained and  extolled  in  a  succession 
of  articles,  while  artless  letters  from 
anonymous  correspondents,  asking 
"  upon  what  grounds  Mr.  Walter  pre- 
sumed himself  entitled  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  public,"  enabled  him  to 
prolong  his  defence  indefinitely.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  efforts  the 
Daily  Universal  Register  did  not  secure 
more  than  a  moderate  amount  of  pub- 
lic favour  :  its  title  was  cumbrous,  and 
Mr.  Walter  determined  after  a  time 
to  change  it. 

On  January  1st,  1788,  the  Times 
made  its  first  appearance,  and  was 
numbered  940,  the  last  number  of  the 
Daily  Universal  Register  being  939. 
We  have  now  reached  well-trodden 
ground.  How  Mr.  Walter  was  pro- 
secuted several  times  by  government 
for  speaking  too  plainly ;  how  he  was 
heavily  fined,  condemned  to  prison 
and  the  pillory;  and  how,  nothing 
daunted,  he  persevered  in  working 
for  the  public  good,  are  matters  of 
history.  The  Times  for  some  years 
continued  to  be  printed  with  logo- 
types, although  the  hard  logic  of  facts 
began  to  convert  even  Mr.  Walter 
himself,  until  at  last  he  submitted  to 
their  disuse.  The  exact  period  when 
logotypes  were  abandoned  in  Printing- 
house  Square  is  unknown,  for  although 
heralded  with  trumpets  when  born, 
they  were  buried  in  silence.  No  leader 
announced  their  death,  nor  did  any 
anxious  correspondent  ask  incon- 
venient questions.  Probably  the  only 
relics  now  remaining  of  this  complex 
system  of  printing  are  the  few  words 
which  were  exhibited  last  summer  at 
the  Caxton  Celebration ;  there  they 
attracted  considerable  notice,  for  they 
were  the  seeds  from  which  sprang  the 
Times. 

WILLIAM  BLADES. 
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THE  following  study  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  is  taken  from l  a  volume  of 
essays  lately  published  at  Naples. 
The  writer,  Bonaventura  Zumbini,  of 
whose  friendship  I  have  the  honour, 
succeeded  the  late  Professor  Settem- 
brini  in  the  chair  of  History  of  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Naples,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  among 
the  group  of  Italian  critics  of  which 
Francesco  de  Sanctis  is  the  oldest  and 
the  most  distinguished  representative. 

Of  the  other  five  essays  in  the 
volume  one  is  upon  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  and  forms  a  sequel  to  that  upon 
Bunyan ;  another  is  a  criticism  of  the 
Lectures  on  Literature  of  Professor 
Settembrini ;  the  remaining  three  are 
devoted  to  Leopardi,  and  form  a  pre- 
lude to  the  larger  work  upon  that 
poet  on  which  Signer  Zumbini  is  en- 
gaged. The  whole  volume,  from  its 
method  and  manner,  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  fate  of  literary  criticism,  a  subject 
in  which  there  are  so  many  amateurs 
and  so  few  adepts.2  But  what  should 
more  especially  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  English  readers  is  the  fact 
that  a  phenomenon  so  peculiarly 
English  as  Puritanism,  and  a  work 
so  peculiarly  English  as  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  should  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  an  Italian  so  appreciative  a 
study. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognised 
that  among  the  functions  of  criticism 
that  of  interpreting  the  literature  and 
art  of  one  country  to  the  people  of 
another  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  the  present  essay  upon  Bunyan  is 
a  remarkably  conscientious  and  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  fulfil  this  function. 
To  an  English  reader,  indeed,  much 
that  is  said  here  of  the  general  cha- 

1  Saggi  Critici,  di   Bonaventura  Zumbini. 
Napoli :  Morano,  1876. 

2  The  same  remark  applies  to  Signer  Zum- 
bini's  Studi  sul  Petrarca.  Napoli :  1878. 


racter  of  Puritanism  should  be  sub- 
stantially familiar;  but  the  special 
applications  made  to  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  no  less  than  the  illustration 
thus  given  of  critical  method  and 
principles,  will,  I  think,  invest  what 
may  seem  old  with  a  fresh  colour  and 
significance.  I  only  regret  that  I  have 
been  unable  in  the  translation  to 
reproduce  more  adequately  the  rare 
combination  of  lucidity,  felicity,  and 
energy,  which  (as  even  an  Englishman 
can  feel)  characterises  the  style  of  the 
original. 

Signer  Zumbini  begins  his  essay 
with  an  introductory  sketch  of  the 
"two  currents  of  new  ideas"  which 
stirred  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  :  the  one  repre- 
sented by  the  adherents  of  the  "  new 
learning,"  "whose  Christianity,  with 
few  dogmas  and  no  church,  was  a 
profound  philanthropy  made  beautiful 
with  classical  culture,"  the  other 
embodying  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation anticipated  two  centuries 
before  by  Wyclif.  He  traces  the 
various  phases  of  opposition  and  re- 
conciliation through  which  these  cur- 
rents severally  passed,  until  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Elizabethan  world,  which  had  been 
created  by  their  fusion,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  disappear,  and  the  element 
of  Puritanism  emerged  not  less  sud- 
denly in  full  possession  of  the  field. 

Of  the  analysis  of  this  new  element, 
to  which  Signer  Zumbini  next  pro- 
ceeds, space  prevents  us  from  giving 
more  than  the  results.  Making  his 
point  of  departure  the  prodigious  in- 
fluence of  the  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  due  to  "  the  most  complete 
assimilation  ever  made  by  individual 
or  people  of  a  series  of  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions not  their  own,"  he  contrasts 
the  position  of  the  Puritan  preachers 
with  that  of  the  great  religious  orators 
of  Italy  and  France,  and  sums  up  as 
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follows  the  most  essential  qualities  of 
Puritanism  —  qualities  which,  as  he 
justly  insists,  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  extravagances  and  absurdities 
of  the  fools  and  fanatics  of  the  faith, 
but  in  the  great  men  who  in  the 
strength  of  it  spoke,  preached, 
governed,  and  fought : — 

"The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
Puritan  religion  is  this,  that  it  created  anew 
the  inner  life  of  its  followers  so  harmoniously, 
so  fully,  that  everything  in  them  was  governed 
by  a  single  idea.  It  took  possession  of  the 
whole  man,  it  made  him  all  of  one  piece,  as 
no  faith,  religious  or  political,  has  ever  done. 
The  early  Christians  were  bound  by  the  com- 
mand of  their  model  to  give  to  Csesar  that 
which  was  Caesar's,  and  hence  their  civil  life  had 
to  conform  to  laws  often  at  variance  with  those 
by  which  their  inner  life  was  regulated.  The 
German  Reformation  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  conscience  from  the 
authority  of  Rome,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
voluntarily  allied  itself  with  the  princes  who 
supported  it  against  the  Empire  ....  The 
French  Revolution,  if  it  reconstructed  the 
civil  and  political  life  of  France,  did  not  do 
the  same  for  its  religious  consciousness ;  the 
old  faith  very  soon  revived  again,  and  the  few 
who  had  not  this  may  be  said  to  have  never 
had  any.  But  with  the  Puritans,  notwith- 
standing their  internal  divisions,  morals  and 
politics  were  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
religion.  Individually  at  one  with  themselves, 
collectively  agreed  in  the  grounds  of  their 
faith,  they  were  of  all  revolutionists  who  have 
ever  been  the  most  radical,  the  most  unhesi- 
tating, the  most  logical,  the  most  inexorable, 
and  the  most  fearless  "  (pp.  133—136). 

The  question  arises  how  the  popular 
state  of  mind  thus  described  affected 
the  production  of  works  of  art ;  for  it 
is  as  an  imaginative  work,  as  a  poem, 
rather  than  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
Puritan  spirit  in  general,  that  Signor 
Zumbini  is  here  concerned  with  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 

"Great  as  have  been  the  services  of  Puri- 
tanism to  its  country  and  the  world,  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  lack  the  glory  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  ;  indeed  it  is  usually  charged 
with  having  destroyed  those  which  the  pre- 
ceding century  had  produced  in  such  splendour, 
and  with  being,  from  its  very  nature,  incapable 
of  producing  them  itself.  Of  science  I  do  not 
speak  ;  but  as  regards  art  the  common  opinion 
is  inaccurate,  founded  as  it  is  upon  only  one  side 
of  the  truth.  The  Puritan  faith,  preoccupied 
above  all  things  with  the  invisible  and  the 
divine,  left  little  room  for  sympathy  with  the 
visible  things  of  earth,  and  thus  unfitted  its 
followers  for  drawing  life  as  it  is,  with  its  great 
passions  and  its  storms.  This  is  true.  But  it 


does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  must  needs  be 
incapable  of  poetry  :  it  only  follows  that  it  was 
bound  to  produce  (as  in  fact  we  see  that  it  did 
produce)  a  poetry  altogether  peculiar  and  con- 
formable to  itself.  If  the  Puritan  faith  dimi- 
nished on  the  one  hand  the  emotional  interest 
in  life,  on  the  other  it  stimulated  in  the  highest 
degree  those  faculties  which  are  the  source  of 
true  poetry.  As  faith,  in  its  truth  and  perfec- 
tion, moves  mountains  and  stops  the  course 
of  rivers,  so  it  brings  before  the  eye  in  living 
presence  that  which  is  hardly  conceivable  by 
the  intellect :  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the 
Puritan  faith  made  objects  of  sensible  percep- 
tion to  its  adherents  those  very '  invisible  things ' 
which  in  the  century  before  had  been  the 
problem  that  tormented  the  highest  intellects. 
In  the  characters  of  the  greatest  Puritans 
ecstasy  and  rapture  formed  a  large  element. 
They  lived  two  lives,  one  inward  and  imagina- 
tive, the  other  external  and  real,  a  life  of 
noise  and  battles,  the  very  life  in  fact  which 
they  had  given  birth  to  in  order  to  realise  their 
ideal.  Outside  of  those  battles  their  souls 
were  ascetic  and  contemplative,  and  their 
analytic  faculties  were  held  in  subjection  by 
feeling  and  imagination.  Now  such  a  state  of 
mind  is  essentially  a  poetic  one,  the  most 
poetic  indeed  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  those 
ecstasies  and  visions  are  already  substantially 
poetry,  for  all  great  poetry  is  an  effect  of  that 
mysterious  form  of  life  in  which  a  man  ceases 
to  see  and  feel  the  things  actually  before  him, 
and  sees  and  feels  others  which  are  beyond  the 
range  of  his  senses.  In  this  respect  the  ecstasy 
of  the  poet  is  in  no  way  different  from  that  of 
religious  enthusiasm  ;  often  indeed  the  two  are 
one  and  the  same  ;  the  most  sublime  poetry  in 
the  Bible  is  the  vision  of  the  exile  of  Patmos. 
The  Puritan  faith  then,  within  certain  limits 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  imposed  itself  upon 
the  creative  faculties,  was  essentially  poetic  "  1 
(pp.  137—139) 

After  a  short  sketch  of  Bunyan's 
life,  the  life  of  "a  soldier,  a  contro- 
versialist, and  a  preacher,"  we  are 
brought  to  the  time  when  he  lay  in 
Bedford  gaol : — 

"  There,  in  that  abyss  of  pain,  the  most 
wonderful  side  of  Bunyan's  nature  revealed 
itself,  a  side  until  then  not  known  to  himself, 
much  less  to  others,  the  power  of  his  imagina- 
tion. Shut  up  in  his  own  thought,  he  con- 
ceived a  representation  of  the  Christian  life, 
not  as  it  then  was,  or  as  it  had  been  at  any 
particular  time  or  place,  but  as  in  its  general 
characteristics  it  must  have  always  been  and 
will  always  be  ;  a  life  surrounded  with  infinite 

1  Signor  Zumbini  quotes  the  fine  passage 
from  the  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  288  foil.,  as 
showing  ' '  better  than  any  English  historian 
whom  1  have  read,  in  what  the  Puritan's  aver- 
sion to  profane  art  really  consisted,  and  how 
notwithstanding  it  they  could  be  so  capable  of 
poetiy  "  (pp.  140 — 141). 
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dangers,  but  rich  in  divine  comfort,  and  made 
sublime  by  an  expectation  of  supernatural 
destinies  which  no  earthly  force,  no  tyranny, 
religious  or  political,  can  destroy. ....  Such 
a  representation  of  life  is  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  (p.  144). 

The  form  in  which  Bunyan  cast  his 
work,  that  of  a  pilgrimage  seen  in  a 
vision,  leads  Signer  Zumbini  to  ob- 
serve how  these  two  figures,  both 
biblical  in  origin,  are  frequently 
found  to  recur  in  the  literature  of 
times  of  strong  religious  faith,  "when 
real  life  is  regarded  as  a  shadow, 
having  its  substance  in  something 
beyond  it,"  and  suggests  a  comparison 
with  the  form  of  Dante's  great  poem. 

"As  Dante,  passing  along  the  road  of  life, 
found  himself  in  a  wood,  so  Bunyan  says, 
'  As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place  where  was 
a  den,'  this  den  being  really  the  gaol  of 
Bedford.  Thus,  almost  in  the  same  words,  do 
the  two  poets  begin  their  visions,  and  the 
vision  of  each  is  that  of  a  long  pilgrimage, 
which  the  first  makes  himself  while  the  second 
sees  others  making  it.  Both  too,  in  describing 
the  journey,  portray  that  ideal  of  life  which 
their  contemporaries,  distracted  by  worldly 
interests  and  passions,  could  no  longer  figure 
to  themselves,  and  which  these  two  men  were 
predestined  to  bring  into  the  light  again  in  all 
its  beauty  and  holiness.  That  this  is  their  pur- 
pose the.y  give  us  solemn  notice,  inviting  their 
readers  (again  in  almost  the  same  words)  to 
search  for  the  lesson  which  is  hidden  behind 
the  veil  of  their  fiction  : 

*  0  yoi,  ch'  avete  gl'  intelletti  sani, 
Mirate  la  dottrina  che  s'  asconde 
Sotto  '1  velarne  degli  versi  strani.'  * 

Inferno,  ix. 
And 

'  Put  up  thy  curtains,  look  within  my  veil, 
Turn  up  my  metaphors,  and  do  not  fail ; 
There,  if  thou  seekest  them,   such   things 

thou'lt  find 
As  will  be  helpful  to  an  honest  mind.' " 

Nor  is  it  only  in  their  general  form 
and  motive  that  the  two  poems  have 
so  much  in  common  :  Signer  Zumbini 
notices  the  following  as  only  some 
among  the  many  resemblances  in  de- 
tail, occasioned  by  the  nature  of  their 
subjects  and  their  common  biblical 
inspiration  : — 

"  Like  Dante,  Christian  is    dismayed   at 

"  0  you  that  sound  intelligence  retain, 

To  scan  the  hidden  lore  do  you  endeavour, 
Below  the  cover  of  the  mystic  strain." 

CAYLEY'S  Translation. 


having  to  climb  the  hill,  and  finds  in  Evange- 
list his  Virgil,  who  saves  him  by  showing  him 
another  way.  Then  he  is  all  but  turning  back, 
when,  as  he  is  climbing  the  Hill  of  Difficulty, 
there  appears  to  him,  as  to  Dante,  a  lion, 
which  causes  him  much  fear.  Again,  as 
Dante's  mind, 

'  Che  ancor  fuggiva, 
Si  volse  indietro  a  rimirar  lo  passo 
Che  non  lascid  giammai  persona  viva,'  * 

so  Christian,  when  escaped  from  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  turns  to  look  once 
more,  '  not  out  of  desire  to  return,  but  to  see 
by  the  light  of  day,  what  hazards  he  had  gone 
through  in  the  dark.'  And  to  Christian,  too, 

'  L'ora  del  tempo  e  la  dolce  stagione ' 2 

was  a  ground  for  hope,  for  at  that  moment, 
'  the  sun  was  rising.'  The  pilgrims  of  Bunyan, 
like  him  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  are  some- 
times aided  by  angels  who  appear  when  the 
need  is  most  urgent,  but,  like  Dante  too, 
they  are  saddened  not  only  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  journey,  but  by  prophecies  of  misfortune 
which  they  will  have  to  meet.  Interesting  also 
is  the  way  in  which  they  are  sealed  on  the 
forehead  by  the  Interpreter,  recalling  the 
seven  P's  which  the  angel  of  Purgatory 
stamps  on  Dante's  forehead,  as  also  the  fact 
that  they,  like  Dante  in  Paradise,  are  exam- 
ined by  Prudence  in  the  matter  of  their 
faith." 

The  affinity  of  the  two  poems,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  similarities  of 
form,  purpose,  and  treatment  :  as  re- 
gards scope  and  subject-matter  also 
they  are  closely  related. 

"  The  two  poetical  conceptions  of  Bunyan 
and  Dante,"  says  Signor  Zumbini,  "  mutually 
complete  each  other,  representing  as  they  do 
the  two  parts  into  which,  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  the  history  of  the  human  soul 
must  be  divided.  In  the  poem  of  the  Eng- 
lishman we  have  the  first  part,  the  vicissitudes 
and  condition  of  the  soul  while  it  is  on  earth, 
the  first  life :  in  the  poem  of  the  Italian  we 
have  the  last  part,  the  state  of  the  soul  in  the 
world  beyond,  the  second  life.  Death  is  at 
once  the  limit  which  divides,  and  the  bond 
which  unites,  the  two  epics.  It  is  true  that 
with  Bunyan  also  we  reach  the  threshold  of 
hell,  where  we  hear  the  things  that  we  have 
heard  in  the  hell  of  Dante ;  and  then  again, 
we  just  touch  the  threshold  of  heaven,  to  be 
spectators  for  a  moment  of  the  triumphal  entry 

1  "  Thus  did  my  spirit,  fleeing  evermore, 

Turn  back  to  look  again  upon  that  pass, 
"NVhich   never   mortal  has  with    life   gone 
o'er. " 

CAYLEY'S  Translation. 

2  "So  that  I  found  some  ground  for  hope,  I 

ween, 

From  the  sweet  hour,  and  from  the  season  . 
kind." 

Ibid. 
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of  the  elect  spirits  ;  but  to  pass  the  threshold 
is  impossible,  for  the  poet  will  not  accompany 
us  further.  With  Dante,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  no  sooner  begun  our  pilgrimage  than  the 
earthly  world  is  left  behind  us  :  it  comes  back 
indeed  continually  upon  the  scene,  but  always 
as  reminiscence,  as  history,  never  as  some- 
thing actual,  as  iii  the  English  poem.  And 
yet  of  these  two  parts  of  human  history  the 
one  could  not  exist  without  the  other:  and 
hence  each  poet,  while  taking  only  one  part  for 
his  theme,  founded  his  conception,  morally 
speaking,  upon  both;  he  represented  only 
one,  but  this  partial  representation  got  sig- 
nificance, value,  and  even  form  from  the 
profound  understanding  which  he  had  of 
both,  of  the  whole  ideal  history  of  the 
Christian  soul.  The  two  poets  seem  some- 
what like  two  great  actors  who  can  play  a 
single  part  in  a  tragedy  marvellously  well 
because  they  have  a  perfect  grasp  of  the 
whole  action  which  the  tragedy  comprises. 
And  in  fact,  according  to  the  Christian  con- 
ception, the  first  life  of  man  has  no  value 
-except  in  so  far  as  he  has  a  second ;  while 
this  again  is  nothing  but  the  first  translated 
into  the  supernatural.  The  eternal  punish- 
ments and  the  eternal  delights  of  the  two 
opposite  kingdoms  of  Dante  (I  do  not  speak 
of  purgatory,  which  of  course  is  not  admitted  by 
the  Puritan  poet)  are  the  sins  and  deserts  of 
earth  put  in  action  upon  the  two  great  supra- 
mundane  theatres ;  and  the  sins  and  deserts 
•which  make  up  the  life  of  Bunyan's  pilgrims, 
are  only  the  representations,  in  this  world  and 
by  anticipation,  of  that  which  is  to  take  place 
finally  on  the  stage  of  a  world  beyond." 

The  outline  of  the  plot  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  which  Signor  Zumbini 
next  proceeds  to  give,  indispensable  as 
it  was  for  the  understanding  of  his 
criticism  by  Italian  readers,  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  for  the  countrymen  of 
Bunyan.  We  may  therefore  omit  this 
section  of  the  essay,  and  pass  on  to  the 
point  where  the  second  band  of  pil- 
grims have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
journey,  the  river  of  death,  and  where, 
'"  when  the  old  generation  has  all 
passed  over,  the  poet  wakes  again,  and 
the  second  vision  also  is  finished." 

"  The  poet  wakes,"  continues  Signor  Zum- 
bini, "  and  we  wake  too ;  for  we  also  have 
dreamt  the  same  dream.  He  himself  had 
told  us  that  it  would  be  so.  Among  the  other 
advantages  to  be  had  from  reading  his  book, 
enumerated  in  the  curious  apology  in  verse 
which  is  prefixed  to  it,  this  was  one,  to  '  be 
in  a  dream  and  yet  not  sleep.'  And  these  few 
words,  '  dream  yet  not  sleep,'  make  me  think 
that  no  one  ever  understood  better  than 
Bunyan,  or  at  least  expressed  more  simply, 
what  is  the  true  and  chief  effect  of  great 


poetry.  They  are  words  so  full  of  matter 
that  a  whole  theory  may  be  founded  on  them. 
A  great  poetical  work  comes  to  be  for  its 
readers  what  it  has  been  to  the  poet,  a  waking 

dream When    the    fantastic   forms, 

made  sensible  to  us  by  the  poet,  first1  appeal-, 
the  effect  is  like  that  of  approaching  sleep : 
things  around  us  gradually  vanish,  and  the 
forms  of  fancy  become  our  sole  company.  .  .  . 
But  if  poetry  rivals  dreams  in  the  intensity,  it 
far  surpasses  them  in  the  duration,  of  the 
illusion.  The  most  divine  visions  of  dreams, 
even  if  at  the  moment  of  waking  we  still  seem 
to  see  them  in  the  uncertain  sunlight,  are 
dissolved  in  mist  the  next  instant.  But  the 
images  which  the  poetic  dream  brings  with  it 
remain  ineffaceable ;  the  persons  whom  we 
have  seen  in  it  abide  in  our  memory  like  those 
of  our  dearest  friends ;  we  know  them  by 
their  acts  and  distinguish  them  by  their  voice 
no  less  than  the  individuals  with  whom  we  are 
most  familiar.  Of  this  character  are  the  crea- 
tions of  Bunyan  "  (pp.  157-159). 

.  .  .  "Bunyan  then  achieved  one  of  the 
greatest  marvels  of  human  fancy.  But  in 
order  to  appreciate  its  full  worth  we  must  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  in  the  face  of  which 
he  produced  such  an  effect,  difficulties  of 
which  some  were  quite  peculiar  to  him,  while 
others  have  not  been  present  in  the  same 
degree  to  other  poets.  And  this  brings  us  to 
examine  the  special  qualities  of  the  poet  and 
the  poem.  A  great  poet  is  two  things,  a  poet 
like  the  few  who  are  his  peers,  and  a  poet  like 
no  one  but  himself.  And  a  great  poem  is  a 
miracle  which  bears  the  impress  of  what  we 
may  call  the  double  personality  by  which  it  was 
wrought.  Of  the  general  characteristics  of  a 
great  poet  it  is  easy  to  speak  ;  mistake  is  im- 
possible, for  we  know  that  he  cannot  fail  to  have 
them  ;  but  to  lay  one's  hand  upon  those  which 
are  more  special  and  intimate  is  very  hard  ; 
and  in  this  lies  the  whole  value  of  criticism. 
No  poet,  I  suppose,  ever  lived  in  so  limited  a 
circle  of  ideas  and  emotions  as  Bunyan.  The 
son  of  a  tinker,  he  had  received  a  barely 
elementary  education,  and  he  afterwards  un- 
learnt even  the  little  reading  and  writing 
taught  him  in  his  childhood,  so  that  he  had  to 
learn  it  over  again  from  his  wife.  In  this  way 
he  got  so  far  by  his  own  efforts  as  to  under- 
stand the  Bible  and  Poxe's  Book  of  Martyrs, 
and  these  continued  to  be  the  only  books 
which  he  studied.  Without  science,  without 
letters,  without  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
always  living  in  -the  same  place  in  which  he 
was  born  and  where  he  performed  his  spiritual 
duties,  the  sole  objects  which  he  thought  of, 
felt,  or  saw,  by  night  and  day,  asleep  or 
awake,  were  the  ideas  and  emotions  derived 
from  those  books,  or  from  his  own  heart  which 
they  had  stirred  so  deeply.  Then,  when  the 
prison  took  him  utterly  away  from  human 
society,  all  the  forces  of  his  mind  concentrated 
themselves  in  his  fancy,  and  it  came  to  be  at 
once  his  supreme  delight  and  his  nature  to 
look  at  all  his  ideas  in  images  :  to  fancy  was 
as  easy  to  him  as  to  breathe.  And  when  he 
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began  to  meditate  on  the  course  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Christian  life,  the  things  on 
which  he  meditated  were  to  him  objects  of 
sight  as  well  as  of  thought ;  for  though  in 
•  themselves  they  were  nothing  but  a  series  of 
abstract  ideas,  of  moral  or  theological  concep- 
tions, in  his  brain  they  naturally  germinated 
into  substantial  forms,  organic  and  conscious, 
like  seeds  which  spring  from  the  ground  into 
plants.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
reflection  how  such  a  material,  so  dry  as  it 
was  and  contained  in  an  intellect  so  poor  in 
science,  could  be  the  seed  of  a  creation  such  as 
is  his  poem.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
material  itself  to  resemble  any  faintest  stir  of 
poetry,  any  merest  rudiment  of  ideality : 
there  was  nothing  in  the  poet  to  arouse  or  aid 
in  the  slightest  degree,  by  way  of  external 
influence,  the  dynamic  movement  of  the 
fancy  :  no  mythology,  which  is  itself  the  work 
of  other  fancies,  the  animated  expression  of 
conceptions  and  emotions  which  were  once 
-alive  ;  no  history,  which  is  itself  so  full  of 
poetry,  of  characters,  of  passions,  of  tragedies ; 
no  science  and  observation  of  nature,  from 
which  all  great  poets  have  drawn  such  wealth 
of  colour  and  harmony.  Look  at  Dante,  for 
instance ;  how  often  in  him  one  term  of  a 
comparison  is  a  fact  of  nature,  of  mind,  or  of 
science,  the  suggestion  or  description  of  which 
illustrates  the  principal  idea,  and  throws  it 
into  relief  in  a  way  which  the  material  embodi- 
ment or  direct  representation  of  the  idea 
itself  could  not  have  done.  It  is  undeniable 
that  these  various  resources  greatly  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  fancy  in  giving  objectivity  and 
personality  to  ideas  and  bringing  the  most  ab- 
stract regions  of  thought  within  the  range  of 
sense ;  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  its  diffi- 
culties are  proportionately  increased  when  those 
resources  are  wanting.  In  poetry  the  abstract 
is  nothing;  Bunyan,  then,  is  almost  always 
creating  out  of  nothing ;  and  this  is  evidence 
of  imaginative  power  of  the  highest  order. 

"  There  was,  however,  another  difficulty 
which  the  poet  had  to  overcome  if  he  would 
work  out  his  wonderful  vision,  a  difficulty  not 
less  great,  and  one  peculiarly  his  own ;  and 
this  was,  that  while,  as  we  saw,  he  wished  to 
give  us  a  waking  dream,  that  is,  to  delight  us 
supremely,  he  wished  at  the  same  time  and 
above  all  to  edify,  and  was  ready  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  lesser  aim  of 
refreshing  the  senses  to  the  greater  one  of 
saving  souls.  Hence,  true  to  his  purpose,  he 
is  constantly  awakening  us  to  the  reality  of 
things,  for  fear  that  we  should  forget  it  under 
the  too  powerful  spell  of  the  illusions  which  he 
has  himself  produced.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
text  of  the  poem  is  inlaid  with  quotations 
from  the  Bible,  and  the  very  margin  of  the 
pages  is  strewn  with  remarks,  commentaries, 
and  notes,  which  continually  recall  the  religious 
purpose  of  the  story  and  the  things  which  it 
shadows  forth.  The  personages  themselves 
hold  frequent  and  long  discourses  about  reli- 
gious dogmas,  and  duties :  nay  more,  their  very 
names  denote  virtues  and  vices,  like  so  many 


inscriptions  hanging  from  their  foreheads  and 
saying  to  us,  '  Now  observe,  these  are  nothing 
but  shadows ;  you  must  think  more  about 
what  they  mean  than  about  what  they  appear.' 
In  short,  it  is  Bunyan's  own  wish,  contrary  to 
that  of  all  other  poets,  that  his  creations 
should  have  more  significance  as  names  than  as 
persons.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
these  personages  seem  to  stand  there  in  flesh 
and  blood  before  us,  just  as  people  might  stand 
in  real  life  to  whom  the  caprice  of  their  parents 
had  given  similar  abstract  names  of  virtues 
and  vices.  . . .  Bunyan  would  like  to  be  above 
everything  else  a  theologian;  but  the  theo- 
logian in  him  is  vanquished  by  the  poet.  He 
would  like  sometimes  to  limit,  sometimes  to 
suspend,  the  consequences  of  his  miracle  ;  but 
the  miracle  takes  place  in  its  entirety,  com- 
plete and  unbroken.  The  English  poet  is  like 
that  enchanter  in  the  mediaeval  fable,  who  could 
make  incantations  at  his  will,  but  the  magic 
words  once  uttered,  could  not  annul  the 
slightest  part  of  the  portent  which  they  pro- 
duced. 

.  ..."  In  spite,  then,' of  these  defects,  which 
may  be  called  substantially  voluntary  errors. 
Bunyan's  allegory  remains  complete  and 
admirable.  Nor  is  its  perfection  marred  by 
certain  others,  which,  like  all  real  defects,  are 
quite  involuntary,  and  which  consist  in  imper- 
fections in  the  treatment  of  the  allegory,  such 
as  contradictions  between  the  allegorical  form 
and  the  moral  truth  which  it  contains,  or 
again  between  the  different  parts  of  the  form 
itself." 

An  instance  of  such  imperfections  is 
that  noticed  by  Macaulay,  that  whereas 
in  the  poem  death  is  figured  by  a  river, 
which  naturally  all  the  pilgrims  must 
pass,  Faithful  nevertheless  dies  before 
reaching  it;  or  again  the  want  of 
correspondence  with  reality  to  which 
Signor  Zumbini  himself  calls  attention, 
in  the  fact  that  the  order  of  the  temp- 
tations and  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
pilgrims  are  subjected  is  determined 
by  the  moral  quality  of  the  sins  which 
they  represent,  and  yet  that  when  once 
encountered  they  are  not  encountered 
again. 

"  But,"  as  he  observes,  "these  and  like  defects 
do  not  spoil  the  allegory ;  for  having  once 
become  history,  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  think 
about  the  comparative  Tightness  or  wrongness 
of  its  relation  to  the  moral  ideas.  If  the 
pilgrims  and  the  places  through  which  they 
pass  are  real  things,  where  is  the  contradiction 
between  the  violent  death  of  Faithful  and  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  the  others?"  (pp. 
161—168). 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  difficulties  which 
Bunyan  found  in  his  way,  or  which 
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he  himself  put  there,  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  great  imaginative  and 
dramatic  work.  It  remains  to  ask — 
What  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  his 
dramatic  power  ?  "Among  the  human 
creatures  which  come  from  his  hand, 
which  have  the  most  life  and  move- 
ment ?  And  secondly,  of  what  amount 
of  passion  are  his  characters  capable, 
and  to  what  height  does  the  heat  of 
their  life  and  of  the  emotion  which 
they  awaken  in  us  seem  to  rise  1 " 

Like  all  great  poets,  Bunyan  had  the 
power  of  creating  characters  the  most 
diverse ;  like  all  great  poets,  too,  he 
had  that  of  creating  characters  at  once 
the  same  and  different. 

"Consider  for  a  moment,"  says  Signer 
Zumbini,  "the  two  types  of  fearlessness, 
Honesty,  who  'would  have  fought  as  long 
as  breath  had  heen  in  him,  and  had  he  so  done 
is  sure  you  could  never  have  given  him  the 
worst  of  it,'  and  Valiant-for-Truth,  who 
would  not  be  afraid,  '  though  an  host  should 
encamp  against  him.'  The  deeds  which  they 
both  do  would  not  perhaps  enable  you  to  dis- 
tinguish them ;  but  if  you  observe  a  little,  you 
will  see  how  in  the  minutest  details  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  disengages  itself,  and  stands 
out  from  the  common  background.  You 
will  see,  for  instance,  how  the  former,  when 
asked  his  name,  is  silent ;  then,  when  asked 
again  whether  he  is  he  who  is  called 
Honesty,  he  blushes  and  says,  '  Not  honesty 
in  the  abstract,  but  Honesty  is  my  name,  and 
I  wish  that  my  nature  may  agree  to  what  I  am 
called.'  But  the  second,  when  asked  a  similar 
question,  though  his  name  is  more  honourable 
than  that  of  Honesty,  at  once,  without  any 
check  of  humility,  makes  it  known  :  '  I  am 
one  whose  name  is  Valiant-for-Truth.'  Thus 
we  have  always  before  us  a  real  creation, 
because  the  poet  always  presents  us  with  a 
perfectly  concrete  object,  and  no  two  perfectly 
concrete  objects  are  ever  identical .... 

"  As,  however,  was  observed  before,  those 
qualities  in  Bunyan  which  belong  to  all  great 
poets  are  obvious  enough  ;  what  is  important 
is  to  find  those  which  were  special  to  him,  and 
those  forms  of  life  which  he  drew  the  most 
perfectly.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  marvel- 
lously true  as  many  of  his  personages  are,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  are  those  which  reveal 
rather  the  weaknesses  than  the  virtues  of 
human  nature,  weaknesses,  however,  which, 
being  joined  to  a  sort  of  goodness,  are  so  far 
from  exciting  our  contempt  that  they  win  our 
sympathy.  And  in  creations  of  this  kind 
Bunyan  is  certainly  eminently  original,  for  he 
draws  entirely  upon  himself,  without  help 
even  from  biblical  reminiscences  or  images. 
The  opinion  that  he  derived  so  large  a  part  of 
his  poetry  from  the  Bible,  must  be  accepted 
with  great  limitations.  No  doubt  he  was 


inspired  by  the  Bible,  for  the  supernatural  was 
the  very  breath  of  his  life.  From  the  Bible 
he  took  all  the  truths,  both  general  and  parti- 
cular, which  are  as  it  were  the  marrow  of  his 
fiction  ;  from  it  too  he  got  conceptions,  images, 
and  names  both  of  things  and  persons.  But 
if  we  understand  poetry  in  its  more  intrinsic 
sense,  if  we  mean  by  it  the  souls  in  his  poem 
which  are  alive  like  our  own,  the  beings  the 
interweaving  of  whose  actions  makes  a  drama 
like-  that  of  real  life,  then  I  say  he  drew  his- 
poetry  from  the  depth  of  his  own  heart.  And 
one  proof  of  this  among  others  is  that  the 
least  biblical  of  his  creations  are  just  those  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  those  which 
reveal  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  perfect. 
Such  a  character  is  Fearing,  an  incarnation  of 
timidity,  a  very  Don  Abbondio.  It  is  true 
that  what  Fearing  was  most  afraid  about  was 
his  virtue,  which  he  always  thought  too  little- 
for  his  need,  and  in  so  far  he  was  much  superior 
to  our  curate,  whose  principal  object  of  appre- 
hension was  his  own  skin :  but  still,  in  that 
continual  feeling  of  insecurity,  in  that  eternal 
agony  of  fear  which  poisoned  their  lives,  they 
are  a  wonderful  pair  of  brothers,  the  like  of 
whom  can  be  found  plentifully  enough  in  life, 
but  very  rarely  in  the  region  of  art.  If  in  the 
world  such  men  leave  behind  no  fame,  and 
Dante  'looked  at  them  and  passed  by,'  it  is 
quite  another  matter  when  they  are  put  before 
us  by  a  Bunyan  or  a  Manzoni.  In  such  hands 
they  have  power  to  make  us  reverse  the  scale 
of  worth  ;  Fearing  will  seem  to  us  more 
important  than  Greatheart,  and  a  poor 
chicken-heart  like  Don  Abbondio  will  steal 
three  fourths  of  our  attention  from  heroic 
characters  like  the  Unnamed  and  Frederick  " 
(pp.  169—173). 

It  would  lengthen  an  article  already 
too  long  to  follow  Signor  Zumbini  in 
the  detailed  comparison  which  he 
makes  between  the  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  Fearing  put  by  Bunyan  into 
the  mouth  of  Great-heart,  and  the 
portrait  of  Don  Abbondio,  gathered 
from  various  parts  of  The  BetrotJied 
of  his  favourite  Manzoni.  To  those, 
however,  who  care  to  see  how  two 
great  analytic  and  dramatic  geniuses, 
separated  so  far  by  time,  circumstances, 
and  character  as  Bunyan  and  Manzoni, 
have  struck  tones  so  like  from  the 
same  simple  chord,  these  pages  will 
assuredly  be  not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  essay.  We  must  now  hasten  to- 
the  last  section,  in  which  the  writer 
deals  with  the  second  part  of  the 
question  which  he  had  asked,  namely 
—What  is  the  quality  and  degree  of 
emotion  which  Bunynn's  characters' 
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I'ealise  in  themselves,  and  which  they 
awaken  in  us  ? 

"  The  Pilgrim 's  Progress,"  answers  Signer 
Zumbini,  "  if  comparable  to  the  greatest  poems 
of  all  time  for  other  artistic  excellences,  is  not 
KO  in  respect  of  the  expression  of  the  passions. 
Its  personages  have  in  the  highest  degree  the 
qualities  of  objectivity,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
visibility,  but  their  action  upon  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  is  not  equally  great,  indeed  it  is 
much  more  subdued  than  'is  usually  the  case 
with  the  personages  of  other  great  poems. 
Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that 
Bunyan's  story  masters  the  whole  of  our 
imagination  and  our  faith,  but  barely  half  our 
emotion.  His  characters  let  us  see  all  that 
they  are,  but  they  do  not  let  us  see  the 
growth,  the  outburst,  the  shock,  of  their 
passions.  Even  those  amongst  them  who  are 
continually  upon  the  scene,  who  perform  before 
our  eyes  the  whole  of  their  journey  to  the 
celestial  city,  brief,  rapid,  and  true  as  are  the 
actions  in  which  their  personality  unfolds 
itself,  yet  never  give  us  any  great  develop- 
ment of  emotion,  anything  to  suggest  the 
hidden  tragedy  that  is  going  on  within  them. 
We  have  hardly  begun  to  interest  ourselves  in 
them  when  new  characters  or  new  situations 
spring  up  and  destroy  our  present  feeling  by 
insinuating  a  new  one  ;  this  in  its  turn  has 
only  begun  when  it  must  give  place  to  another, 
and  so  the  process  goes  on ;  no  one  interest 
has  a  chance  of  abiding,  no  one  feeling  can 
become  full  and  deep.  In  the  '  lake  of  our 
heart '  the  war  of  tempest  is  never  heard,  for 
the  winds  that  blow  there  are  always  soft,  and 
often  one  goes  down  when  another  begins. 
Sometimes  the  stir  of  feeling  is  so  slight  as  to 
make  us  doubt  whether  there  is  any  at  all : 
our  interest  in  such  cases  is  somewhat  like 
that  awakened  by  the  beauty  of  natural 
phenomena,  great  curiosity  but  little  or  no 
passion.  Even  when  the  poet  does  take  us  com- 
pletely out  of  ourselves,  and  makes  us  actors 
in  his  grand  imaginary  drama,  our  feelings  are 
much  less  intense  than  those  which  we  under- 
stand the  personages  themselves  to  be  feeling  ; 
we  are  amongst  them,  and  yet  we  are  conscious 
of  being  much  more  tranquil,  much  less  im- 
passioned, than  they. 

"One  reason  perhaps  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  by  his  constant  employment  of  allegory, 
the  poet  was  led  to  represent  the  passions  as 
outside  of  the  individuals  in  whom  they  grow, 
and  under  the  forms  of  so  many  other  persons. 
This,  it  would  seem,  must  have  hindered  him 
from  producing  characters  with  the  force,  the 
emotion,  the  fire,  and  the  contradictions  too, 
which  we  admire  in  other  great  poems.  It  is 
true  that  this  incarnation  of  the  passions 
endows  them  with  the  greatest  possible  vita- 
lity ;  but  it  is  a  vitality  which  maintains  itself 
at  the  cost  of  that  of  the  really  human  beings 
to  whom  the  passions  belong,  and  from  whom 
they  have  been  detached  and  put  in  motion 
like  so  many  independent  entities.  Thus  while 
the  passions  and  temptations  gain  greatly  by 


being  embodied  in  such  forms  as  Apollyou  and 
Giant  Despair,  the  gain  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  loss  inflicted  on  the  characters  of  the  pil- 
grims, who  can  no  longer  experience  the 
tumult  of  emotion,  or  the  war  of  opposing 
thoughts,  as  they  would  have  done  had  their 
passions  been  represented  as  they  really  are,  as 
integral  and  inseparable  parts  of  themselves. 
....  Doubtless  this  is  not  Bunyan's  universal 
manner  ;  his  pilgrims  do  often  have  inward 
struggles  of  doubt,  remorse,  self-contradiction  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  it  is,  speaking  gene- 
rally, true  that  the  action  of  the  emotions  in 
his  poem  is  allegorical  and  external,  and  that 
they  lose  in  power  over  the  spectator  as  much 
as  they  gain  in  plasticity  of  form  .... 

"  This  externality  in  Bunyan's  representa- 
tion of  the  passions  is  however  only  one  and 
a  partial  reason  of  the  feebleness  of  the  emo- 
tions which  his  creations  awake  in  us.  There 
is  a  general  and  stronger  reason  which  explains 
fully  the  emotional  lukewarmness  which 
characterises  not  only  this  poem,  but  all  the 
poetical  conceptions  of  the  Puritans,  and  that 
is,  that  a  more  intense  exhibition  of  passion 
was  not  compatible  with  the  Puritan  con- 
sciousness. The  different  mode  of  expressing 
passion  is  that  which  more  than  anything  else 
distinguishes  the  art  of  different  times  ;  com- 
pared with  this  all  other  differences  are  slight. 
The  degree  of  passion  in  a  poetical  work 
enables  us  to  understand  the  inmost  essence 
of  the  work  itself,  the  heart  and  consciousness 
of  the  poet,  and  the  ideas  which  moved  the 
world  in  which  he  lived.  And  thus  nothing 
will  throw  so  much  light  on  Puritan  poetry  as 
the  comparison  of  it  with  other  forms  of  poetry 
in  which  there  is  more  passion.  Look  at  the 
amount  of  it  in  the  English  poetry  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth.  The  greatest  poets  of  that  time 
were  -sceptics  in  their  view  of  life  ;  to  them 
the  world  beyond  was  an  unknown,  perhaps  it 
was  nothing  ;  to  die  was  to  go  they  Knew  not 
where.  The  present  life  was  everything  ;  it 
was  precious  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  which  were  in  it :  the  more 
awake,  the  more  alive,  the  more  active  the 
passions,  the  greater  the  worth,  the  more  in- 
tense the  pleasure,  of  life  ;  and  the  pleasure, 
not  of  the  senses  only,  but  of  the  whole  soul 
conscious  of  its  highest  energy.  The  very 
travail  which  comes  of  the  problems  of  exist- 
ence, the  very  pain  which  comes  of  its  perish- 
ableness,  nay,  any  pain  which  heightens  and 
multiplies  the  powers  of  the  soul,  all  these  are 
supreme  pleasure :  life  is  like  the  sea,  its 
greatest  beauty  is  in  its  storms.  Such  was  the 
consciousness  of  life,  and  its  manifestation  in 
art  was  of  a  corresponding  character  ;  art  like- 
wise reached  her  highest  value  when  she  dis- 
played its  powers  at  their  fullest  ;  and  hence 
the  poetry,  especially  the  dramatic  poetry  of 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the 
most  passionate,  the  most  highly  strung,  the 
most  tempestuous,  of  the  modern  world.  The 
personages  of  Marlowe  and  of  Shakespeare  are 
the  heroes  of  human  passion  ;  in  many  of 
them  it  is  so  manifold  and  of  such  force  that 
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they  seem  to  be  working  out  a  separate  drama 
•within  themselves  over  and  above  the  general 
one  in  which  they  are  taking  part.  And  as 
their  feelings  are,  such  are  those  of  the  specta- 
tor ;  the  impression  produced  upon  him  often 
comes  with  the  crushing  and  annihilating  force 
of  an  inward  catastrophe.  No  religious  belief 
compels  or  persuades  the  poet  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  feeling,  to  make  any  reduction  of 
life.  For  him  the  expression  of  every  kind  of 
emotion,  of  good  and  of  evil,  is  limited  by  no 
conditions  but  those  of  his  art. 

"  But  the  same  is  not  the  case  in  Christian 
art.  The  genuinely  Christian  poet  observes  a 
certain  principle  of  choice  and  proportion  in 
his  procedure,  because  he  is  acting,  more  or 
less  consciously,  in  obedience  to  his  faith ;  and 
to  the  eye  of  faith,  which  finds  no  mystery  in 
the  world  beyond,  our  life  and  history  on 
earth  lose  a  great  part  of  their  worth :  or 
rather,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  their  worth  is 
always  relative,  and  increases,  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  but  in 
proportion  to  its  more  or  less  perfect  coordina- 
tion with,  or  subordination  to,  higher  principles 
and  ends.  Art  here,  as  in  other  cases,  naturally 
conforms  to  the  general  consciousness,  and  the 
reduction  which  takes  place  in  the  emotions 
takes  place  also  in  their  expression " 
(pp.  177—183). 

Out  of  the  long  and  changing  series 
of  works  of  the  imagination  in  which 
the  mind  of  Christendom  has  found 
utterance,  Signor  Zumbini  selects  two, 
which  he  considers  typical,  for  com- 
parison with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  and  The 
Betrothed  of  Manzoni.  We  must  here 
confine  ourselves  to  his  remarks  upon 
the  former. 

"In  the  Divine  Comedy  the  Christian 
consciousness  sometimes  conquers,  sometimes 
succumbs,  accordingly  as  Dante  gives  way  at 
one  time  to  it,  at  another  to  the  tempests 
which  rage  within  him.  When  the  latter  is 
the  case  he  carries  the  most  violent  passions 
into  Paradise  itself,  in  open  contradiction  of 
the  Christian  theology ;  St.  Peter  flashes 
into  anger  at  the  iniquities  of  the  popes,  all 
the  saints  change  colour,  Beatrice  herself 
wears  another  aspect,  and  the  whole  heaven 
reddens  like  a  cloud  at  evening  :  paradise  for 
a  moment  becomes  like  earth,  a  little  even 
like  hell.  But  paradise  soon  returns  :  we  are 
so  rapt,  so  exalted,  by  everything  that  we  see 
there,  that  we  not  only  remain  untouched  by 
wretched  human  passions,  but  see  man  and  his 
history  grow  less  before  our  eyes  and  dissolve 
into  nothingness.  In  the  many  marvellous 
tragedies  which  the  sacred  poem  contains 
there  is  a  fire  of  passion  always  burning,  some- 
times cruel  and  almost  wild  ;  but  yet,  if  we 
look  closely,  its  utmost  excesses  are  almost 
always  prevented  from  finding  aesthetic  ex- 
pression by  a  sort  of  inward  self-control  in  the 


poet.  Another  still  more  noticeable  point  is  this^ 
that  the  mere  fact  of  our  seeing  these  tragedies 
represented  in  supernatural  worlds  is  enough 
to  make  the  passions  lose  somewhat  of  their 
harshness  and  of  their  influence  over  us.  The 
unearthliness  of  the  scene  tempers  the  violence 
of  the  action,  for  on  that  scene,  with  the 
world  so  far  away  from  us,  we  are  compelled 
to  look  at  all  human  actions  historically  and 
see  clearly  the  ultimate  effects  of  our  deeds. 
Even  in  those  moments  when  the  story  of 
Francesca  makes  us  afraid  to  lift  our  eyes 
from  the  ground,  or  that  of  Ugolino  is  racking 
us  with  horror,  even  in  such  supreme  moments 
of  emotion,  we  see  and  feel  a  something  in 
the  scene  which  brings  us  back  to  ourselves  : 
the  thunder  of  the  infernal  hurricane  which 
never  rests,  the  shiver  comes  over  us  from 
the  eternal  dullness,  these  are  visible 
signs  of  God,  the  terrible  and  omni- 
present judge.  And  here  and  at  every  other 
point  in  the  three  realms  of  Dante  we  seem  to 
hear  a  secret  voice  which  murmurs  to  us  some- 
thing more  awful  than  the  human  tragedies  of 
which  we  are  spectators,  something  mysterious 
and  eternal,  which  forbids  us  entirely  to  forget 
ourselves,  entirely  to  abandon  ourselves  to  the 

current  of  emotion (pp.  183-185). 

The  Christian  imagination,  then,  as  repre- 
sented by  Dante  (and  Signor  Zumbini  thinks 
that  the  same  would  be  found  to  be  true 
in  various  degrees  of  all  genuinely  Christian 
imagination), ' '  does  not  allow  aesthetic  consider- 
ations alone  to  determine  the  limits  of  passion  ; 
the  limits  which  it  imposes  are  narrower,  and 
between  them  and  those  imposed  by  beauty 
the  interval  is  considerable.  But  the  reduction 
which  the  Puritan  consciousness  makes,  both 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  passion,  is  in- 
finitely greater.  We  have  seen  what  were  its 
characteristics.  It  saw  and  felt  nothing  in  the 
world  except  the  divine,  and  it  restricted  the 
divine  to  the  permanent  insight  into  the 
supernatural  order  of  things,  the  omnipotence 
and  justice  of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  or  rather 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  the 
Puritan  point  of  view  the  history  of  man 
shrinks  into  littleness,  and  the  infinite  light 
which  rains  unceasingly  from  the  presence  of 
God  makes  all  things  that  are  outside  Him  ap- 
pear empty  shadows.  According  to  the  Catholic 
faith  conformity  of  thoughts  and  acts  to  the 
law  is  a  way  to  salvation ;  indeed  by  our 
works  we  can  do  more  than  obtain,  we  can 
seize,  paradise.  But  according  to  the  Puritan 
faith,  which  adopted  the  terrible  doctrine  of 
Calvin,  all  the  best  human  works  that  could 
be  done  in  the  course  of  all  the  ages  would  not 
suffice  to  save  a  single  human  soul  unless 
grace  had  first  been  instilled  into  it.  Hence 
the  Puritan  poet  does  not  allow  the  passions 
that  absolute  worth  which  they  have  for  the 
English  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  scarcely  even  a  part  of  that  relative  worth 
attributed  to  them  by  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness in  general.  And  even  when  he  does 
descend  more  deeply  into  life,  he  does  not 
mingle  with  it  unreservedly,  nor  find  in  it 
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that  attraction  and  delight  which  have  capti- 
vated poets  of  a  different  belief.  He  suggests 
rather  than  describes  the  moral  facts ;  he 
indicates  rather  than  represents  the  passions  ; 
he  is  more  anxious  to  refine  than  to  kindle  the 
emotions,  and  to  make  art  a  mirror  in  which 
man  may  see  the  reflection  not  so  much  of 
himself  as  of  heaven."  (pp.  186-188). 

In  thus  representing  the  "  emotional 
lukewarmness  "  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress as  mainly  arising  from  a  general 
tendency  inherent  in  the  Puritan  spirit, 
Signor  Zumbini  raises  a  question  which 
it  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  essay 
to  answer — the  whole  question  of  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  art,  which 
involves  the  still  wider  question,  What 
is  the  meaning  of  Christianity  1  Here 
it  is  enough  to  draw  attention  to  the 
sense  in  which  Signor  Zumbini  himself 
understands  the  word.  In  his  view 
the  distinctively  "  Christian  conscious- 
ness" is  that  to  which  "  our  life  and 
history  on  earth"  have  only  "a  rela- 
tive worth,"  and  that  to  which  their 
worth  is  relative  is  "a  world  beyond," 
which,  instead  of  being  unknown  and 
therefore  irrelevant,  is  to  the  state  of 
mind  called  faith  an  open  mystery, 
and  just  for  that  reason  reacts  upon 
and  throws  into  the  shade  the  present 
or  human  life.  This  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  distinctively  Christian 
consciousness  was,  as  he  conceives, 
exaggerated  by  Puritanism,  which 
drove  the  distinction  between  "the 
human"  and  "the  divine"  to  its  ex- 
tremity, and  by  restricting  the  latter 
to  its  narrowest  limits  divested  the 
greater  part  of  human  action  and 
emotion  of  its  poetic  interest. 

Few  would  deny  that  the  tendency 
to  cut  life  in  two,  and  thus  to  empty 
it  of  half  its  meaning,  has  been  in- 
herent in  certain  forms  of  Puritanism, 
as  it  has  been  in  certain  forms  of  most 
other  religious  movements.  But  does 
this  tendency  explain,  entirely,  or 
principally,  what  Signor  Zumbini  well 
calls  the  "reduction  of  life"  which 
we  find  in  the  work  of  Bunyan  ?  It 
would  rather  seem  that  this  reduction 
was  occasioned  quite  as  much  by  the 
limitation  of  his  understanding  and 
culture  as  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  religious  sentiment.  Most  poets 


exhibit  passion  in  greater  variety  than 
Bunyan,  but  few  in  greater  intensity. 
His  belief  limits  his  sensibility,  not 
because  it  relates  to  something  far  off 
or  unreal,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
general  psychological  law  that  any  one 
dominant  law  tends  to  dwarf  the  rest. 
The  man  who  wants  nothing  but  power 
"  will  jump  the  life  to  come ;  "  the  man 
who  wants  nothing  but  salvation  "puts 
his  fingers  in  his  ears  and  runs  on, 
crying  Life  !  Life  !  Eternal  Life  1  " 
Passion  is  not  less  present  because 
its  object  can  only  be  represented  to 
the  imagination  as  millions  of  miles  or 
millions  of  years  away.  The  "dualism" 
of  the  religious  consciousness  has  its  re- 
verse side  :  "  He  is  in  heaven  and  we 
are  on  earth  "  is  echoed  by  "  He  is  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us."  And  the 
same  is  equally  true  of  the  immediate- 
ness  of  human  passion  :  the  answer  to 
"What  is  love?"  is  often  " 'Tis  not 
hereafter,"  but  often  too  it  is 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow." 

Not  the  dominant  conception  of  "a 
beyond,"  but  the  crudeness  with  which 
the  conception  was  held,  and  the  con- 
sequent monotony  of  the  images  which 
it  supplied,  seem  to  give  the  reason 
why  Puritan  poetry  is  often  so  want- 
ing in  emotional  power.  Bunyan  him- 
self, when  he  feels  at  all,  does  not  let 
his  feeling  be  damped  by  his  belief 
that  most  things  ordinarily  esteemed 
are  absolutely  worthless.  All  great 
passion  is  human,  and  on  the  heights 
of  passion  all  great  minds  meet.  There 
could  hardly  be  two  more  totally  dif- 
ferent works  than  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress and  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  but 
the  death  of  Cleopatra  can  be  paral- 
leled by  that  of  Mr.  Stand-fast — 

"  Husband,  I  come  ; 

Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  ! 
I  am  fire  and  air  ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life." 

"  His  countenance  changed,  his  strong 
man  bowed  under  him,  and  after  he 
had  said,  Take  me,  for  I  come  unto  thee, 
he  ceased  to  be  seen  of  them." 

K.  L.  NETTLESHIP. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BOUND      THE      FIRE. 

LADY  RIVEKS'S  covetous  longing  after 
Emmie  West  as  a  convenient  sick  nurse 
who  might,  without  scruple,  be  kept 
constantly  in  attendance  was  not  a 
mere  passing  fancy.  It  recurred  again 
and  took  the  persistent  shape  of  an 
invalid's  craving,  when  a  succession  of 
imprudences  had  brought  about  a  state 
of  health  that  made  Dr.  Urquhart 
speak  warningly,  and  at  last  obliged 
Sir  Francis  to  interpose  his  authority 
against  further  trifling. 

Mrs.  West  came  often  to  Eccleston 
Square,  and  while  Alma  was  driving 
or  visiting  with  the  Kirkmans,  spent 
long  mornings  and  afternoons  shut  up 
in  her  sister's  close  dressing-room,  and 
then  went  out  into  the  cold  January 
air  to  make  her  way  back  to  distant 
Saville  Street,  and  reached  home  ex- 
hausted and  shivering,  to  the  loud- 
spoken  indignation  of  Emmie  and 
Harry,  but  to  the  silent  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  West,  who,  from  the  depth  of  his 
present  humiliation,  saw  a  possibility 
of  advantage  in  this  renewal  of  the 
intimacies  of  old  times. 

Mrs.  West  was  companion  enough 
for  her  sister  as  long  as  actual  suf- 
fering lasted ;  her  soft  voice  and  sad 
eyes  and  resigned  phrases  were  felt  by 
Lady  Rivers  to  be  the  best  safeguards 
to  have  about  her  so  long  as  she  was 
obliged  to  admit  the  shadow  of  a 
distant  dread  into  her  thoughts;  but 
when  she  began  to  think  she  might 
dismiss  that  fear  to  another  season, 
Mrs.  West's  grey  presence  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  little  oppressive. 

"Poor  Emmeline,"  Lady  Rivers 
would  say  to  her  husband,  when  he 
went  to  her  sitting-room  a  few  minutes 
before  dinner  to  congratulate  her  on 
having  had  her  sister's  company 


through  the  afternoon.  "  Poor  Emme- 
line is  not  much  of  a  companion  for 
me  now.  She  never  had  any  spirit, 
and  she  has  let  herself  sink  dreadfully 
under  her  misfortunes.  She  cannot 
see  that  there  are  a  great  many  allevi- 
ating circumstances  in  her  case,  though 
I  tell  her  she  really  ought  to  see  it. 
We  all  have  our  anxieties,  and  if  I 
were  to  look  only  at  mine  I  should 
be  melancholy  enough.  The  trial  of 
poverty  is  nothing  to  the  trial  of  part- 
ing with  one's  children.  Indeed,  I 
tell  Emmeline  that  if  I  could  keep  a 
dutiful  daughter  like  her  Emmie  always 
with  me  I  don't  think  I  should  care 
very  much  for  anything  else.  She 
confesses  that  she  finds  it  an  immense 
comfort,  and  she  has  promised  that  I 
shall  have  Emmie  to  stay  here  for  a 
week  or  two  while  I  am  so  closely  shut 
up,  and  while  Alma's  time  is  too  much 
engaged  with  visitors  for  her  to  be 
often  with  me." 

"  I  don't  see  why  Alma  should  not 
give  up  her  time  to  nurse  you  as  well 
as  Emmie  West." 

"  My  dear,  what  are  you  thinking 
of  ?  I  would  not  be  so  selfish  for  the 
world.  I  should  be  miserable  if  Alma 
were  shut  in  here  with  me  in  this 
close  room,  losing  her  complexion  and 
everything,  just  at  this  time  when  so 
much  is  going  on  of  immense  import- 
ance to  her.  I  am  not  selfish." 

"  Emmie  West's  complexion  is  not 
of  any  importance  then  ? — There  is 
nothing  selfish  in  shutting  her  up." 

"  My  dear,  we  can  so  easily,  in  so 
many  little  ways,  make  it  up  to  the 
Wests.  Why,  as  we  are  not  likely  to 
give  dinner-parties  till  I  am  about 
again,  I  have  ordered  one  of  our 
weekly  hampers  of  poultry  and  game 
from  Longhurst  to  be  sent  to  Saville 
Street,  instead  of  here.  Mr.  West  is 
a  man  who  values  a  second  course  to 
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his  dinner,  and  to  be  able  to  give  it 
him  is  an  immense  comfort  to  poor 
Emmeline  I  find." 

"It  balances  the  loss  of  her  daughter, 
who  is,  you  say,  an  immense  comfort 
too,  eh  !  But,  my  dear,  why  have  you 
not  thought  of  doing  this  before,  if 
they  really  cannot  indulge  themselves 
in  game,  unless  it  is  sent  to  them  1  I 
fancy  if  I  were  to  look  back,  I  could 
find  in  some  corner  of  my  mind  recol- 
lections of  dinners  in  Saville  Street, 
when  the  second  course  was  something 
of  a  treat  to  us  too.  I  have  no  time 
for  such  matters  ;  but  how  is  it  that 
you  did  not  think  of  the  game 
sooner  ? " 

"  When  we  were  giving  two  dinner- 
parties a  week  ourselves,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  spare  it ;  and  besides,  I  always 
think  it  is  a  pity  to  let  such  things 
grow  into  a  habit.  They  would  have 
depended  on  its  coming  every  week, 
and  it  would  have  been  no  particular 
pleasure  or  gratification  just  now." 

"When  it  comes  as  payment  for 
shutting  up  poor  little  Emmie  ;  you 
are  a  financier  lost,  my  dear.  How- 
ever, if  her  complexion  is  to  be 
sacrificed — it  is  a  very  pretty  one,  by 
the  way,  and  beats  Alma's  altogether 
— I  think  I  should  like  the  payment 
to  be  of  a  more  durable  kind  than  a 
few  hampers  of  poultry  and  game. 
Our  success  with  our  own  sons  does 
not  warrant  interference  with  other 
people's,  or  we  might  offer  to  do  some- 
thing for  one  of  the  West  lads." 

"  Yes,  something  suitable  for  them, 
and  that  would  not  be  burdensome  to 
you  hereafter,  such  as  getting  a  pre- 
sentation to  Christ  Church  for  Aubrey. 
There  is  nothing  Emmeline  would  like 
so  well  as  that." 

"  You  think  so  ? — well,  when  I  can 
get  a  moment,  I  will  make  another 
pilgrimage  to  Saville  Street  and  speak 
to  West  himself  about  the  boy.  If  he 
were  not  such  a  sulky  brute,  and  did 
not  take  such  pains  to  prove  that  he 
can  be  as  insolent  to  me  now  he  is  a 
poor  man,  as  he  used  to  be  when  he 
was  rich,  I  should  go  there  a  great 
deal  oftener,  and  need  not  feel  such  a 
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sneak  as  I  do  now  when  I  see  any  of 
them." 

"  It's  very  absurd  of  you,  for  I  am 
sure  we  have  always  been  quite  as 
kind  and  friendly  since  their  misfor- 
tunes as  they  could  possibly  expect. 
And  you  must  not  suppose  I  am  not 
intending  to  do  more  for  Emmie,  if  she 
pleases  me,  than  you  know  of  at  pre- 
sent. I  have  thought  of  a  plan  very 
much  to  her  advantage,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  manage, 
though  I  don't  speak  of  it  till  I  see  a 
little  more  clearly  how  things  are 
tending  with  Alma." 

"Don't  let  it  be  a  matrimonial 
speculation,  however,  my  dear.  You 
have  a  great  genius  for  management, 
and  I  assure  you  I  feel  a  sort  of  awe 
of  your  cleverness,  when  I  occasionally 
get  a  glimpse  into  the  intricacies  of 
your  plans ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
result,  as  shown  in  your  daughters' 
marriages,  will  be  so  much  better  than 
my  placing  of  my  sons,  as  to  make  it 
worth  our  while  to  take  the  guidance 
of  another  set  of  lives  into  our  hands. 
Let  Emmie  try  her  own  luck  in  getting 
a  husband,  without  your  meddling 
in  it." 

"  Of  course  not,  I  shall  not  think 
of  anything  of  the  kind  for  Emmie 
West  at  present ;  I  should  feel  it 
quite  treacherous  towards  Emmeline, 
who  wants  her  to  be  useful  at  home, 
and  to  make  herself  pleasant  to  friends, 
who  can  help  her  brothers  on  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  time  to  think  of 
settling  Emmie  in  five  or  six  years, 
and  then,  if  anything  suitable  turns 
up,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  ready  to  make 
her  a  handsome  wedding  present — per- 
haps I  shall  give  her  that  set  of  gar- 
nets and  pearls  I  wore  when  I  was 
presented,  which  Alma  does  not  like. 
If  she  makes  at  all  a  decent  match, 
and  she  is  rather  pretty,  I  think  I 
will  give  them  to  her ;  but  you  may 
rest  assured  I  have  no  husband  in 
my  head  for  her  as  yet.  My  plan  is  a 
very  kind  one,  but  the  least  likely  in 
the  world  to  lead  to  matrimony." 

Ignorant  of  prospective  plans  for 
her  benefit,  Emmie  was  just  at  this 
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moment  seated  on  the  hearthrug  in 
Air-throne,  whither  she  had  flown  on 
her  mother's  return  from  Eccleston 
Square,  to  carry  to  her  two  friends 
the  astounding  news  that  she  had  been 
invited  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  Aunt 
Rivers,  and  that  her  mother  wished 
her  to  go,  but  left  it  to  herself  to 
decide. 

The  tremendous  words  were  spoken, 
and  Emmie  clasped  her  hands  round 
her  knees,  and  looked  breathlessly  at 
Katherine  Moore's  face,  waiting  for 
some  word  to  drop  from  the  lips  of 
her  oracle  that  would  give  the  de- 
termining weight  to  one  of  two 
opposing  inclinations  which  were 
struggling  for  the  uppermost  place  in 
her  mind.  She  had  been  nursing  an 
indignation  fit  against  the  Riverses  in 
general  and  Alma  in  particular,  for 
a  whole  month,  and  she  was  angry 
with  herself  for  feeling  anything  but 
disgust  and  vexation  at  the  notion  of 
having  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  their 
company.  Yet  a  certain  pleasant  sur- 
prise at  such  a  recognition  of  her 
individuality  as  was  involved  in  a 
special  invitation  from  Aunt  Rivers, 
would  mollify  her  prejudices  some- 
what; and  beyond  even  this  lay  a 
flood  of  eager  imaginings  about  the 
great  unknown  world  she  believed  she 
was  now  called  on  to  take  part  in. 
As  Katherine  did  not  speak  at  once, 
she  put  in  another  subtly  guiding  re- 
mark to  provide  against  a  rash  verdict. 
"  The  boys  are  dreadfully  dis- 
gusted, of  course ;  but  I  can't  quite 
make  out  what  Harry  really  feels. 
He  said  at  first  that  he  had  rather 
we  all  went  to  the  workhouse  at  once 
than  turned  bit  by  bit  into  convenient 
hangers  on  to  the  Riverses.  Yet  just 
as  I  was  leaving  the  room  to  consult 
you,  he  said  he  did  not  see  what 
there  was  to  consult  about,  for  if  my 
going  spared  mamma,  of  course  I  must 
go,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  But  we 
have  our  feelings — our  principles  of 
independence,  I  mean — eh,  Katherine  1 
— even  we  girls,  have  we  not  ?  " 

"  It  seems   to  me    quite   a   simple 
matter  not  involving  any  principle," 


answered  Katherine,  calmly.  "  If  your 
mother  wishes  you  to  go,  and  it  will 
spare  her  fatigue,  why  do  you 
hesitate  1  " 

"Stay,"  said  Emmie,  who  did  not 
quite  like  to  have  her  important  ques- 
tion treated  so  slightingly,  "  you  must 
remember  that  it  is  years  and  years 
since  we  have  any  of  us  been  asked 
to  spend  even  a  night  in  Eccleston 
Square.  Such  a  thing  has  not  hap- 
pened since  the — the — great  break-up. 
It  is  like  a  new  beginning,  and  we 
must  think  what  it  might  lead  to. 
I  could  not  stay  at  their  house  without 
getting  to  know  their  friends ;  per- 
haps the  Kirkmans.  If  Mr.  Kirkman 
himself — the  Mr.  Kirkman — were  even 
to  speak  to  me,  or  offer  to  shake  hands, 
how  ought  I  to  behave  to  him  1  Can 
I  help  remembering  how  often  Harry 
and  I  have  said  that  we  hate  him  ? " 

"  I  thought  you  had  a  great  talent 
for  putting  yourself  into  corners  in 
Aunt  Rivers'  house  ?  " 

"For  one  evening.  But  a  whole 
week  of  corners  !  It  would  be  very 
hard.  I  don't  think  I  should  like 
that." 

"  Yet  your  spirit  is  rising  to  meet 
the  hardship.  I  see  it  in  your  eyes," 
said  Katherine,  smiling.  "  You  will  go 
and  come  back  with  a  budget  of  experi- 
ences. I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  you  have  talked  politics  with 
Mr.  Kirkman  in  your  corner,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  lend  his  drawing-room 
to  David  Mac  Vie  for  a  temperance 
lecture." 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Katherine, 
and  I  am  very  much  in  earnest,"  cried 
Emmie,  covering  her  eyes  with  her 
hands.  "  I  wish  I  knew — I  wish  I 
knew " 

"What?"  asked  Katherine.  "Whose 
thoughts  on  this  important  matter  are 
you  trying  to  read  in  the  dark  ]  " 

Christabel  believed  that  she  could 
have  finished  Emmie's  sentence,  and 
was  mischievously  disposed  to  do  so, 
till  she  found  that  the  words  were  likely 
to  come  stammeringly  from  her  lips 
too,  just  because  a  certain  name  would 
have  to  be  spoken  which  she  felt  it 
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difficult  to  bring  out  quite  naturally 
before  Katherine.  While  she  hesi- 
tated, and  as  it  seemed  in  answer  to 
her  thought,  Casabianca  thrust  his 
head  into  "  Air-throne,"  and  whis- 
pered, as  through  a  speaking-trumpet — 

"  I  say,  look  out !  Mr.  Anstice  has 
called  to  inquire  after  Miss  Moore, 
and  Mildie  is  coolly  bringing  him 
up  to  'Air-throne.'  She's  got  her 
abominable  chemicals  spread  out  on  the 
dining-room  table,  and  she  is  ashamed, 
as  she  ought  to  be,  of  a  visitor  seeing 
'em.  Shall  I  stop  them  coming  up  ?  " 

It  was  too  late,  however  ;  steps  and 
voices  were  heard  approaching  through 
the  long  dark  passage,  and  Mildred, 
talking  loud  to  disguise  her  conscious- 
ness of  dingy  fingers  and  two  large 
holes  burned  in  the  front  breadth  of 
her  dress,  threw  the  door  wide  open 
and  announced  the  visitor. 

"  He  did  not  want  to  come  up  stairs," 
she  explained  in  an  aside  nearly  as 
loud  as  Casabianca's  whisper,  while 
Mr.  Anstice  was  shaking  hands  with 
Katherine.  "  He  wanted  to  go  away 
when  he  heard  papa  and  mamma  were 
both  out,  but  I  thought  you  would  all 
be  so  dreadfully  disappointed  not  to 
see  him ;  and  I  could  not  take  him 
into  the  dining-room,  because  the 
bladder  of  laughing-gas  has  just 
burst,  and  the  Gentle  Lamb  has  got  it 
into  his  head,  and  is  jumping  madly 
about  over  the  chairs  and  tables." 

Mr.  Anstice  here  turned  round  to 
challenge  Mildie's  assertion  that  he  had 
not  wanted  to  come  up  stairs,  and  the 
lively  argument  that  followed  between 
them  gave  Katherine  occasion  to  in- 
quire whether  Mildie  were  not  bringing 
some  of  the  laughing-gas  up  stairs  in 
her  pocket,  and  chased  from  Chris- 
tabel's  face  the  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment that  had  fallen  on  it  when  her 
eye  first  darted  past  Mildred  to  the 
figure  emerging  from  the  darkness 
behind.  She  had  looked  higher  for 
the  entering  face  at  first,  almost  up 
to  the  top  of  the  low  doorway ;  but 
"No,"  she  said  to  herself,  she  had 
not  really  expected  any  one  ?  else  to 
come  in.  That  strange  time  when  he 


used  to  enter  quietly  at  this  time  of 
the  evening  had  fallen  comfortably  into 
a  place  among  her  dream -thoughts,  and 
she  did  not  want  it  to  be  disturbed 
again. 

Emmie's  cheeks  too  had  leave  to 
cool  before  any  one  looked  at  them. 
Then  Casabianca  pulled  forward  a 
long  narrow  box  of  Katherine's, 
popularly  supposed,  among  the  young 
Wests,  to  have  a  skeleton  locked  up 
inside  it,  to  supplement  the  chairs, 
and  they  made  a  circle  round  the 
fire,  and  began  to  talk.  Mildred  alone 
possessed  herself  of  Emmie's  late 
station  on  the]  hearthrug,  in  order 
that,  crouched  into  a  mere  heap 
there,  she  might  the  better  hide 
the  offending  hands  and  dress  from 
public  view,  while  she  watched  her 
opportunity  for  insinuating  questions 
on  jurisprudence^  subject  she  was  bent 
on  making  Mr.  Anstice  discuss  with 
her.  The  conversation  took  a  disap- 
pointingly frivolous  turn  for  Mildie's 
purposes.  Mr.  Anstice  seemed  very 
well  content  with  his  seat  on  the 
skeleton's  box,  little  suspecting,  Casa- 
bianca thought  with  grim  delight,  what 
there  was  beneath  him ;  and  he  broke 
the  moment's  silence  that  followed 
the  bustle  of  settling  themselves  with 
another  declaration  of  gratitude  to 
Mildred  for  bringing  him  up  stairs — 

"To  the  pleasantest  room  in  the 
house,"  he  said,  glancing  backward 
from  the  circle  of  red  glow  round 
the  fireplace  to  shadowy  distances 
where  the  window,  still  uncurtained, 
cast  a  glimmer  of  white  light  on  some 
papers  piled  on  a  table  beneath  it,  and 
showed,  large1  and  fantastic,  in  a  far 
corner,  Christabel's  easel,  draped  in  a 
red  cloak  she  had  lately  thrown  off, 
and  her  embroidery-frame,  with  her 
hat  stuck  on  one  pole.  Then  looking 
up  at  the  wreaths  of  ivy  still  hanging 
above  the  high  chimney-piece,  where 
Christabel  had  put  them  on  Christmas 
night,  he  added,  '  Or  any  house,  I 
think ;  though  what  makes  it  so 
pleasant,  and  so  unlike  any  other 
room  I  have  ever  been  in,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  in  a  minute." 
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"I  can,"  said  Katherine ;  "it  is 
pleasant  only  because  it  is  lived  in 
and  worked  in  more  constantly  than 
other  rooms." 

"No,  that  won't  do,"  objected 
Wynyard,  laughing ;  "I  know  you 
are  working  women  above  everything 
else,  but  you  really  must  forgive  me 
if  I  can't  let  you  arrogate  all  the 
work  in  the  world  to  yourselves.  I 
work  a  little  now  and  then,  and  so  do 
a  few  other  men ;  but  our  rooms  don't 
look  like  yours.  My  litei-ary  litter 
is  hateful  enough  to  look  at  I  know. 
Now  why  do  those  brown  leaves  up 
there,  for  example,  look  as  if  some  one 
had  brought  them  from  the  depth  of 
a  forest  an  hour  ago ;  instead  of 
smoke-dried  and  miserable  as  in  Lon- 
don they  undoubtedly  ought  to  look. 
There  must  be  witchcraft  in  it." 

"  Of  the  broom  then,' '  said  Christa- 
bel,  "  which  we  ride  for  an  hour  or  so 
every  morning,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
men  in  London,  except  policemen  and 
sweeps,  are  in  bed  and  asleep.  If  you 
could  see  us  you  would  know  what  a 
fight  with  London  dust  means. " 

"  It  braces  us  for  our  other  fights," 
put  in  Katherine,  "but  our  work  is 
not  all  combat;  Christabel  forgets  to 
mention  her  duster,  or  I  think  it  has 
been  a  cambric  handkerchief  lately, 
and  I  believe  it  has  something  to  say 
to  every  leaf  and  tendril  of  that  ivy- 
wreath  every  morning." 

Wynyard  gave  a  quick  look  at 
Christabel's  face,  and  withdrew  his 
eyes  directly  when  he  saw,  what  he 
had  never  seen  before,  a  faint  rose 
colour  fluttering  up  and  giving  a  look 
as  of  a  summer  morning's  dawn  to  a 
face  that  generally  made  one  think  of 
moonlight.  To  cover  his  curiosity  he 
hastened  to  speak  again — 

"Well,  I  give  up  the  palm  of  in- 
dustry to  you  then.  I  see  you  mean  to 
do  and  be  everything  at  once,  and 
that  there  is  no  competing  with  you 
in  that  line  ;  but  I  won't  be  made  to 
believe  that  it  is  your  work  I  am 
admiring  when  I  know  I  want  nothing 
but  to  be  let  into  the  secret  of  your 
play.  The  real  kindness  to  a  poor  infe- 


rior fellow- worker  who  gets  heartily  to 
hate  his  own  belongings  would  be 
if,  having  let  him  inside  your  sanctu- 
ary, you  would  just  forget  he  is  there 
and  go  on  talking  exactly  as  you  did 
before  his  intrusion.  I  know  you  were 
discussing  something  very  interesting, 
for  I  heard  your  voices  as  I  came 
up  stairs  and  envied  you.  Can't  you 
go  on  1  To  get  right  into  the  middle 
of  a  conversation  and  have  it  go  on  as 
if  I  were  not  there  has  always  been  a 
desire  of  mine  since  I  first  began  to 
walk  about  London  streets  on  winter 
evenings  and  get  stray  glances  into 
other  peoples'  houses  before  they  were 
closed  up. " 

"  Yes,"  said  Emmie,  "  I  know  what 
you  mean ;  the  house  over  the  way 
always  somehow  or  other  looks  so  much 
brighter  than  one's  own." 

"  Except  to  the  unfoi'tunate  people 
who  have  neither  a  home  of  their  own 
nor  one  over  the  way  to  look  into.  I 
have  two  prospects  from  my  chambers  : 
one  is  into  an  immense  workroom, 
brilliantly  lighted  with  gas  of  an 
evening,  where  night  and  day  the 
printing  of  a  newspaper  is  going  on. 
I  don't  despise  it  for  an  evening  view. 
The  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
of  the  dark  figures  across  the  windows, 
that  look  like  furnace  mouths,  and 
the  monotonous  throb  of  the  steam- 
engine,  which  I  can  feel  where  I  sit, 
are  not  bad  accompaniments  to  my 
thoughts  sometimes  as  I  work.  My 
bedroom  window  looks  across  a  still 
narrower  street  into  a  long  low  room, 
a  laundry,  I  imagine,  where  three  or 
four  women  and  as  many  girls  stand 
and  wash  from  morning  till  night. 
They  come  to  their  work  in  the  early 
morning  just  as  the  night  devils  are 
leaving  theirs,  but  I  am.  sorry  to  say 
there  is  nothing  angelic  in  their  looks 
or  manners  to  carry  out  the  contrast. 
On  summer  afternoons,  when  all  the 
windows  are  open,  I  have  sometimes 
heard  them  laughing  and  talking 
together,  but  even  that  was  not 
exactly  exhilarating,  and  did  not 
inspire  me  with  a  wish  to  explore  their 
interior  further." 
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"  And  you  really  don't  know  any- 
thing more  about  these  people '? ' ' 
asked  Katherine. 

"Angels  or  devils. — Does  one  gen- 
erally know  anything  about  people 
divided  from  one  by  a  brick  or  so  in 
London?" 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would, 
since  you  observe  them  so  closely,  and 
say,  as  you  did  just  now,  that  the 
sights  and  sounds  make  an  accompani- 
ment to  your  thoughts  when  you  are 
writing." 

"  A  kind  of  irritant  that  keeps  the 
nervous  energy  up,  that  was  all  I 
meant.  However,  I  won't  deny  that 
I  have  an  acquaintance  or  two  among 
the  devils ;  but  that  is  all  in  the  way 
of  work,  and  I  was  petitioning  for 
play.  We  don't  get  any  nearer  the 
discussion  I  interrupted  when  I  came 
in,  which  I  am  in  hopes  Miss  West  is 
going  to  start  again  for  my  benefit 
this  moment." 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
were  talking  about,"  said  Emmie, 
leaning  forward  from  a  low  seat  in  the 
shelter  of  Katherine' s  chair,  where  she 
had  partly  hidden  herself,  and  speak- 
ing hurriedly  in  one  of  those  rash 
impulses  to  openness  that  sometimes 
seize  upon  timid  people,  "  I  will  tell 
you,  because  it  concerned  people  you 
know  very  well,  and  you  will  under- 
stand. Aunt  Rivers  has  asked  me  to 
go  to  Eccleston  Square  and  help  Alma 
to  amuse  her  while  she  is  ill,  and  we 
were  discussing  whether  I  should  ac- 
cept the  invitation  or  not." 

"Discussing  the  claims  of  rival 
duties  which  press  upon  this  helpful 
little  person,"  put  in  Katherine,  anxious 
to  stave  off  the  appearance  of  consult- 
ing an  acquaintance  on  a  family  matter. 
"  You  see,  it  was  not  at  all  interest- 
ing," said  Emmie,  her  red  lips  quiver- 
ing like  a  frightened  child's  now  that 
she  had  spoken  and  the  reaction  to 
shamefacedness  was  coming  upon  her. 
"  Very  interesting  if  one  were 
allowed  to  hear  those  same  pros  and 
cons  which  seem  to  be  all  duties  and 
to  have  nothing  to  say  to  inclination," 
answered  Wynyard,  with  a  glance  of 


tender  admiration  at  Emmie's  shy 
face,  a  glance  which  caused  Katherine 
to  recall  her  champion  of  the  tumul- 
tuous meeting  of  a  few  months  ago. 

"  I  know  the  sort  of  talk  ;  I  could 
tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you'd  listen  to 
me,"  struck  in  Casabianca  disdainfully. 
"Rubbish  about  whether  this  pair  of 
gloves  would  do  to  wear  again  of  an 
evening,  or  whether  that  pocket-hand- 
kerchief was  fine  enough  !  Now  I'll 
tell  you  something.  One  day  last  year 
Emmie  went  to  dine  at  Uncle  Rivers's, 
and  came  back  with  her  eyes  red  with 
crying — and  shall  I  tell  you  why? — 
just  because,  as  she  was  setting  out,  I 
picked  her  pocket  of  her  handkerchief, 
and  slipped  in  mine  instead, — a  jolly 
spotted  cotton  that  had  nothing  much 
the  matter  with  it  except  that  it  was 
not  useless  enough  for  idiots.  Emmie 
dropped  it  under  the  table  at  dinner-- 
time without  knowing  it  was  not  her 
own,  and  a  fool  of  a  footman  brought 
it  to  her  into  the  drawing-room  after- 
wards spread  out  upon  a  big  silver  tray. 
Now  need  she  have  cried  about  such  a 
thing  as  that  ? " 

"I  did  not  at  the  time  so  that  any 
one  could  see  me,"  pleaded  Emmie; 
"but  the  room  was  full  of  strangers, 
and  Aunt  Rivers  looked  at  me  and  at  it. 
You  know  the  sort  of  look,  don't  you, 
Mr.  Anstice  ?  and  you  would  have  felt 
rather  queer,  with  the  footman  stand- 
ing straight  upright  before  you,  now 
would  not  you,  if  you  had  been  me 
and  had  been  there  ?  " 

"  Very  queer  indeed — like  knocking 
the  fellow  down  if  I  had  been  myself 
and  had  been  there,  I'm  afraid," 
said  Wynyard  hotly,  picturing  to 
himself  the  insolent  wooden  stare 
with  which  Lady  Rivers's  flunkey 
would  perform  the  feat  described,  and 
those  lovely  wistful  eyes  of  Emmie's 
falling  under  it.  "  However  "  (re- 
covering himself),  "I  should  in  that 
case  have  been  the  greatest  idiot 
there.  You  need  not  have  vexed 
yourself.  I  can  testify  to  there  having 
been  schoolboy  tricks  played  in  your 
aunt's  drawing-room  enough  to  make 
her  recognise  Casablanca's  handiwork 
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in  that  one.     She  understood  all  about 
it,  you  may  be  sure." 

Emmie  shook  her  head. — "  She  was 
ashamed  of  me  all  the  same ;  one 
knows  well  enough  when  one's  rela- 
tions are  feeling  ashamed  of  one ;  and 
I  can  tell  you  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
sensation." 

"Certainly  not,  whether  it  comes 
from  relations  or  old  friends,"  said 
Wynyard,  lowering  his  voice;  "you 
know  I  have  had  my  share  of  snubs 
from  the  quarter  you  mention  before 
this.  It  is  not  exactly  pleasant,  but 
it  puts  one  on  one's  metal.  Shall 
we  make  a  league  together  ?  If  you 
take  courage  to  brave  another  encoun- 
ter with  Jeames's  silver  tray — for  mind 
you  I  can't  believe  that  any  one  else 
in  that  house  would  be  ashamed  of 
you  if  you  were  di-essed  in  spotted 
cotton  handkerchiefs  from  head  to 
foot — I  will  risk  the  cold  shoulder 
from  the  higher  powers  and,  welcome 
or  not  welcome,  come  from  time  to 
time  to  inquire  how  you  are  getting 
on,  and  to  compare  notes  on  our  griev- 
ances. May  1 1 " 

He  rose  to  take  his  leave  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  Mildie,  dreading  to  lose 
her  chance  of  picking  up  useful  in- 
formation, struck  into  the  conversa- 
tion in  her  shrill  schoolgirl  voice,  and 
saved  Emmie  the  embarrassment  of 
answering. 

"  I  think  there  ought  to  be  sumptu- 
ary laws  like  those  in  Venice  during 
the  middle  ages.  Mr.  Anstice,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  us  to  have  sumptuary  laws,  to 
keep  rich  people  from  spending  their 
money  on  footmen  and  ridiculous  lace 
pocket-handkerchiefs  and  silver  trays 
that  only  lock  up  the  specie  of  the 
country  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  sumptu- 
ary laws  are  wanted,  and  I  wish  I 
understood  why  they  did  not  answer 
when  they  were  tried  in  Venice.  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Anstice?  " 

Wynyard  contrived  to  escape  com- 
mitting himself  on  either  the  historical 
or  the  economical  problem,  and  after  a 
little  playful  bantering  of  Mildie  on 
the  subject  of  her  indefatigable  in- 


dustry, he  took  leave,  turning  ( back 
however  at  the  door  to  ask  when 
Emmie's  visit  to  Eccleston  Square 
would  begin.  This  week  or  next  f 

Emmie  answered  as  if  it  was  now  a 
settled  matter  that  the  visit  should 
be  paid,  rather  to  the  surprise  of 
Katherine  Moore,  who  could  not  per- 
ceive that  anything  had  been  said 
during  the  talk  round  the  fire  to  set 
her  scruples  at  rest  or  throw  any 
fresh  light  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  West  was  a  good  deal  troubled 
when  the  time  came  for  packing  up 
her  daughter's  wardrobe  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  visit.  She  held  up  gar- 
ments to  the  light  with  many  rueful 
shakes  of  the  head,  and  stood  irreso- 
lute for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time 
with  the  emergency  purse  in  her  hand, 
anxiously  balancing  its  slenderness 
against  the  manifest  deficiencies  in 
shoes,  gloves,  and  minor  adornments 
(for  the  greater  wants  must  not  even  be 
thought  of)  which  a  re  view  of  Eccleston- 
Square  dressing  requirements  made 
evident.  Emmie  took  the  purse  out  of 
her  hand  one  day  at  last  and  shut  it 
with  a  cheerful,  resolute-sounding  snap. 

"Never  mind,  mamma,"  she  said, 
creeping  close  to  her  and  laying  cheek 
against  cheek,  her  favourite  form  of 
caress.  "I  can  bear  it,  and  I  will 
not  have  you  spend  one  penny  of  the 
poor  little  bit  of  emergency  money 
left  now  on  me,  for  I  know  what  it  is 
to  you,  darling — heart's  blood  ;  and 
since  I  can't,  like  Katherine  and  Chris- 
tabel,  fill  your  purse  for  you,  I  won't 
let  you  take  anything  out  to  spare  my 
silliness.  Besides,  do  you  know,  I 
think  I  am  going  to  be  not  so  silly.  I 
believe  I  shall  not  mind  now  even  if 
Alma  does  look  surprised  at  the  worn 
tips  of  my  evening  shoes  when  I  show 
them  by  accident,  or  if  Aunt  Bivers 
says  plainly  that  she  thinks  my  hat 
and  my  jacket,  and  those  dreadful 
green  gloves  that  have  not  worn  as 
well  as  they  ought  to  have  done  for 
the  halfcrown  you  spent  on  them  at 
Christmas,  too  shabby  to  wear  on  a 
drive  with  her  in  the  carriage.  Per- 
haps they  will  save  me  from  having  to 
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call  on  Mrs.  Kirkman,  and  that  will 
be  a  good  thing.  Any  way,  I  have  a 
warm  feeling  about  my  heart  just  now 
that  makes  me  think  I  shall  almost 
like  to  be  snubbed  about  my  clothes, 
and  that  I  can  smile  over  the  little 
sneers  that  used  to  make  me  feel  so 
hot  and  ashamed.  I  don't  know  how 
it  comes,  but  I  believe  it  will  last  me 
all  through  the  fortnight's  visit." 

"  I  know  how  it  is,  darling.  It's 
just  your  love  for  your  mother  that 
keeps  your  heart  too  warm  to  feel  the 
slights  you  choose  to  bear  rather  than 
add  to  her  anxiety.  I'm  very  grateful 
to  you,  my  darling,  for  I  know  it  is 
just  that." 

Emmie  did  not  contradict  her 
mother,  but  her  fair  smooth  cheek 
glowed  against  the  faded  one  that 
leaned  towards  it.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  it  was  just  that  herself,  yet  what 
else  could  it  be,  and  where  was  the 
use  of  talking?  It  was  good  for  all 
parties  that  she  should  be  setting 
forth  on  this  important  visit  in  an  in- 
dependent frame  of  mind,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  probe  into  its  cause 
further. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

HOSE-COLOURED   RIBBONS. 

THE  heroism  with  which  Emmie  had 
armed  herself  for  her  visit  appeared  at 
first  to  have  been  a  little  uncalled-for. 
The  anticipated  trials  did  not  come, 
and  the  disagreeables  that  cropped  up 
as  the  days  passed  on  were  so  unlike 
those  expected  that  Emmie  actually 
did  not  discover  them  to  be  grievances 
till  the  time  for  bearing  them  was 
almost  over.  She  would  not  be  so 
inconsistent  as  to  complain  of  being 
shut  up  in  her  aunt's  room,  out  of  the 
way  of  all  but  distant  glimpses  of 
the  gaieties  going  en  in  other  parts 
of  the  house,  when  she  had  lately 
told  Katherine  Moore  that  it  was  the 
being  obliged  to  go  into  company  that 
she  dreaded.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  when  the  first  strange- 
ness of .  the  great  house  and  the  many 
servants  was  over,  such  a  longing  for 


home  would  seize  her  and  send  her, 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  afternoon, 
into  such  disgraceful  fits  of  yawning, 
that  she  was  frequently  obliged  to 
make  her  escape  from  the  close  scented 
atmosphere  of  Lady  Rivers' s  dressing- 
room  and  bring  herself  into  wide- 
awake order  again  by  peering  [  over 
the  balusters  to  the  chief  staircase, 
up  which  a  group  of  afternoon  callers 
would  perhaps  be  ascending,  inj  full 
view  of  Emmie's  sleepy  disconsolate 
eyes. 

It  was  very  silly,  she  told  herself,  to 
feel  disconsolate  by  about  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  and  to  wish,  oh  so 
vehemently,  that  a  flight  up  stairs 
or  down  would  bring  her  to  Air- 
throne,  or  land  her  in  the  regions 
where  she  and  Mary  Anne  were  ac- 
customed to  hold  discussions  and  work 
out  experiments,  which  gave  the  din- 
ners and  teas  that  resulted  therefrom 
a  better  flavour  than  Aunt  Rivers 
seemed  to  find  in  her  dainty  little 
meals.  Yes,  it  was  very  weak-minded 
to  grow  home- sick  after  such  a  short 
absence,  when  another  week  would 
bring  her  back  to  the  old  cares  and 
to  what  she  had  been  used  to  call 
the  gloom  of  Saville  Street ;  and  with 
little  news  to  impart  to  the  others,  for 
really,  except  during  the  moments  of 
those  stolen  peeps  en  to  the  staircase, 
any  one  might  come  to  the  house  with- 
out her  being  the  wiser,  even  the  one 
person  who  would  come  expecting  to 
find  Emmie  West  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  who  might  possibly  feel  a  little  dis- 
appointed at  her  non-appearance. 

One  day  while  Emmie  was  looking 
over  the  balusters  a  stout,  long-trained 
lady,  with  a  dazzling  bird-of-paradise 
in  her  bonnet,  suddenly  looked  up- 
wards, and  so  evidently  saw  something 
in  the  distant  perspective  of  the  wind- 
ing staircase  to  arrest  her  attention 
that  a  tall  young  man  who  was  follow- 
ing lifted  up  his  face  and  saw  too. 
Only  the  top  of  a  retreating  head 
Emmie  hoped,  for  though  the  first 
glance  had  somehow  fascinated  her 
and  kept  her  for  quite  a  second  staring 
down  into  the  bread,  smiling,  good- 
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humouredly  inquisitive  face  that  was 
turned  up  towards  her,  she  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  dart  away  before  the 
younger  pair  of  equally  good-humoured 
inquisitive  eyes  had  quite  found  her 
out.  A  sudden  suspicion,  turned  into 
certainty  by  a  moment's  thought,  shot 
through  her  and  caused  her  to  tingle 
all  over.  Yes,  those  were  the  Kirk- 
mans  :  the  mother  and  son  whose 
names  Aunt  Rivers  brought  forward 
so  constantly  in  her  conversations  with 
Emmie,  and  introduced  even  into  those 
gossipy  confidences  with  her  nurse, 
which  Alma  used  to  frown  upon. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next  at  the 
same  hour,  Emmie  cautiously  peeped 
again,   just   long  enough    to    see    the 
glitter   of   the   paradise   feather   nod- 
ding  on   the    drawing-room    landing. 
Then  she  retreated  into  the  dressing- 
room,  robbed,   she   felt,    of    even  the 
poor  dissipation  of  watching  the  stairs, 
and  devoted  herself  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon    to   reading    aloud    to    her 
aunt.    Somewhat  monotonously,  it   is 
to   be  feared,  for  her  thoughts    were 
all    the    while   revolving    round   and 
round    one     point  —  the     possibility, 
namely,    that    another    caller    might 
come  to  the  house  and  be  shown  into 
the    drawing-room   while    that   keen- 
eyed    young    man     and    his    smiling 
mother  were  talking  to  Alma.  Through 
a  whole  chapter  of  a  novel  filled  with 
the   most   thrilling  incidents    Emmie 
would  continue  to   see  mentally   one 
series  of  little  pictures  only.    A  figure 
mounting  the  staircase — the  drawing- 
room  door  thrown  open — and  then  the 
change  that  would  come  on  a  certain 
person's  face  as  soon  as  a  glance  into 
the  room  had  made  him  aware  of  its 
occupants.     Next   she  wondered  how 
it  would  be  if,  instead  of  being  shut 
up  here,  she  were  seated  down  there, 
say  by  the  fire-place,  or  in  the  window 
recess  ;  would  the  new-comer,  for  want 
of  something  else  to  do,  stroll  up  to  her, 
and  should  she  be  able  to  say  anything 
to  soften  the  disgust  and  pain  she  could 
picture  so  surely  on  his  face. 

But  it  was  only  in  the  afternoons, 
during  the  hours  when  afternoon  tea 


and  callers  prevailed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room that  Emmie  was  guilty  of 
monotonous  reading  aloud,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  symptom  of  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  invalid  who  claimed 
her  attention.  On  all  other  occasions 
she  proved  a  most  agreeable  sick- 
room companion,  and  had  only  her- 
self to  thank  if  Lady  Rivers  found 
so  much  pleasure  in  her  society  that 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  forego 
it  even  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  was 
sheer  selfishness  that  caused  her  im- 
prisonment, for  Lady  Rivers  was  too 
much  engrossed  just  then  with  her 
own  ailments  to  notice  the  unfashion- 
able make  of  Emmie's  winter  dress. 
She  only  kept  her  shut  up  because  such 
a  listener  as  Emmie  was  too  great  a 
boon  to  be  shared  with  any  one  who 
did  not  need  the  comfort  of  sympathy 
as  much  as  she  did. 

It  was  something  quite  new  to 
Lady  Rivers  to  talk  about  her 
troubles  to  a  person  who  looked  up 
with  interested  instead  of  critical 
eyes,  puzzled  perhaps  but  still  be- 
lieving, and  in  spite  of  past  preju- 
dices, Emmie  was  such  a  person.  Her 
nature  was  so  essentially  sympathetic 
that  while  Lady  Rivers  talked  with 
her  accustomed  eloquence  of  complaint 
she  could  not  help  being  mesmerized 
into  an  answering  feeling  of  compas- 
sion. Possibly,  after  all,  it  was  a 
worse  state  of  things  to  live  in  a 
great,  plentiful  house,  where  every- 
body, from  its  master  to  the  youngest 
of  the  servants,  occupied  themselves 
mainly  in  spiting  and  thwarting  the 
mistress,  in  the  fashion  Aunt  Rivers 
described,  than  like  her  mother  to 
be  struggling  against  the  spite  and 
thwarting  that  came  from  an  empty 
purse  only.  Certainly  her  mother 
found  less  to  say  about  her  griev- 
ances and  fewer  people  to  feel  bitter 
against.  Poor  Aunt  Rivers  ! 

And  when  Emmie  tried  her  hand 
timidly  at  condolence,  and  brought 
forward,  by  way  of  tonic,  stoical 
maxims  learned  from  Katherine 
Moore,  the  conversations  still  flowed 
on  amicably  enough.  Her  velvety 
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brown  eyes  quite  melted  with  pity  and 
sweetness  as  she  spoke,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  Lady  Rivers  that  Emmie 
West  could  be  recommending  contempt 
of  riches,  or  indifference  to  the  good 
things  of  this  world  to  her.  In  her 
own  opinion  she  stood  secure  on  an 
eminence  of  aristocracy  that  involved 
obligations  of  its  own,  and  she  could 
listen  to  moralities,  applicable  to  per- 
sons whose  inferior  station  in  life  laid 
a  different  order  of  duties  on  them, 
without  the  least  stirring  of  conscience. 
Contentment  was  no  virtue  for  her, 
who  had  always  found  she  could  gain 
any  point  she  set  her  heart  upon  by 
worrying  long  enough,  though  it 
might  shine  sweetly  as  a  grace 
in  people  who  mismanaged  their 
family  affairs  as  poor  sister  West  had 
done.  It  was,  however,  gratifying  to 
find  virtue  in  its  right  place,  and  Lady 
Rivers  would  put  out  her  white  jewel- 
led fingers,  and  reward  Emmie's  hesi- 
tating little  sermon  with  a  pat  on  her 
cheek,  or  a  caressing  touch  of  her  hair, 
while  Emmie  wondered  and  glowed 
with  gratitude,  and  felt  almost  as 
strangely  distinguished  as  if  she  had 
seen  the  stone  statue  in  the  square 
gardens  come  down  from,  its  pedestal, 
and  hold  out  a  welcoming  hand. 

"That  child  is  really  wonderfully 
pretty,"  Sir  Francis  remarked  one  day, 
after  Emmie  had  left  the  room  when 
he  had  come  in  and  surprised  one  of 
those  beaming  looks  of  gratitude  on 
her  face.  "  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
keeping  her  hidden  away  here,  my 
clear,  if,  like  Madame  de  Sevigne,  you 
hold  to  your  reputation  of  mothering 
la  plus  jolie  fille  a  marier  in  the  mar- 
ket at  present.  You  have  never  met 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  you  say,  and 
don't  know  her  daughter  ;  that  is  your 
loss,  my  love,  and  perhaps  also  hers, 
for  I  think  she  would  have  written  a 
very  pleasant  letter  about  you  if  she 
liad  had  the  luck  to  know  you.  No, 
^he  is  not  a  person  who  has  been  put- 
ting notions  into  my  head  about 
Emmie  West.  I  spoke  simply  from 
my  own  observation,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  it  differs  from  yours,  for,  proud 


as  I  am  of  Alma,  my  conscience  will 
never  let  me  say  that  her  nose  is  as 
well-formed,  or  her  complexion  so  good 
as  her  cousin's,  now  I  have  remarked 
the  difference.  However,  as  you  find 
Emmie  West's  looks  only  tolerable, 
don't  you  think  that  you  might  allow 
her*  a  little  more  liberty,  and  show 
your  confidence  in  Alma's  supremacy 
by  venturing  the  other  into  the  draw- 
ing-room sometimes.  It  would  be 
only  common  humanity,  and  might  be 
indulged  in  without  much  risk,  I 
should  think.  Horace  Kirkman  is  too 
far  gone  in  infatuation  for  Alma's  grey 
eyes  to  be  disturbed  by  those  pretty 
brown  ones  of  Emmie's,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  and  if  he  could  be  so 
disturbed,  I  think  we  might  all  survive 
his  defection.  Your  suspense  would 
be  over,  at  all  events,  and  you  could 
betake  yourself,  with  Alma,  to  the 
South  of  France,  where  Dr.  TJrquhart 
urges  me  to  send  you  till  the  spring 
winds  are  over  in-  England.  You 
would  be  free  to  go  then  without 
being  reproached  by  your  maternal 
conscience  for  taking  your  daughter 
out  of  the  way  of  a  splendid  match, 
to  promote  which  you  have,  I  am 
afraid,  been  perilling  your  life  all  the 
winter." 

This  remonstrance  was,  presumably, 
repeated  afterwards  in  some  less  irri- 
tating form,  and  enforced  by  conjugal 
arguments,  to  which  Lady  Rivers 
succumbed ;  for  the  next  morning 
Emmie  found  herself  released  from 
attendance ;  and  had  the  agreeable 
choice  offered  her  of  accompanying  her 
uncle  in  the  carriage  to  his  law  court, 
and  of  visiting  a  circulating  library 
on  her  way  back  to  select  a  fresh 
supply  of  novels  for  her  aunt's  after- 
noon reading — dissipations  not  to  be 
despised  by  a  young  person  to  whom  a 
drive  even  in  a  street  cab  was  a  distinct 
pleasure,  and  who  had,  moreover,  a 
hazy  kind  of  interest  in  law  courts, 
having  given  a  few  moments  some- 
times to  wondering  how  "people" 
looked  in  wigs  and  gowns  whose  faces 
without  the  wigs  had  become  a  stand- 
ard of  pleasantness.  Did  it  alter  a 
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person  much  ? — would  a  friendly  face 
in  a  wig  look  old  and  dignified,  and 
could  one  reasonably  expect  such  a 
one  to  be  just  going  in,  or  just  coming 
out,  of  that  legal  temple  before  which 
Uncle  Bivers's  carriage  would  draw  up  1 
Might  one  even  venture  to  shake  hands 
with  a  friend  in  a  wig,  and  explain  to 
him  how  one  was  situated  with  respect 
to  afternoon  callers. 

Sir  Francis  Rivers  did  not  inter- 
rupt a  careful  reasoning  out  of  these 
problems  by  any  ill-advised  attempts 
at  conversation  during  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  brougham  which  conveyed 
himself  and  his  niece  through  "  miles 
of  London."  He  had  come  out  of  the 
house  and  put  himself  into  the  carriage 
with  that  peculiar  expression  on  his 
face,  hair  flying,  eyes  fixed,  lips  work- 
ing without  any  corresponding  sound 
proceeding  from  them,  which  had  in- 
spired Casabianca  with  the  notion  of 
drawing  a  likeness  of  his  uncle,  as 
"  Johnny  Head-in- Air,"  and  through 
the  hour's  drive  there  might  just  as 
well  have  been  a  bundle  of  rags  on  the 
seat  opposite  him  as  Emmie  West 
for  any  impression  conveyed  to  his 
mind  by  her  presence.  No  need  to 
care  how  shabby  one's  hat  and 
jacket  were  in  a  drive  with  Uncle 
Rivers.  The  cessation  of  the  motion 
when  the  brougham  drew  up  did  not 
bring  Sir  Francis  down  from  the  clouds 
all  at  once.  He  seized  a  bundle  of 
papers,  threw  himself  out,  and  was 
bustling  down  a  long  passage,  which 
Emmie  searched  with  her  eyes  in  vain, 
when  something  seemed  to  stop  his 
course  suddenly.  He  turned  round 
and  came  back  to  the  carriage,  "  Johnny 
Head-in- Air  "  no  longer,  but  that  other 
edition  of  Uncle  Rivers,  whose  keen 
glance,  critical  or  kind,  seemed  to  go 
down  to  the  bottom  of  one's  mind,  and 
read  one's  thoughts. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "I  have  not 
given  James  any  orders  where  to  drive. 
You  must  tell  him  yourself  where  you 
would  like  to  go.  Now  you  are  out  for 
the  morning,  you  will  be  disposed  for  a 
little  shopping,  no  doubt.  Girls  always 
want  to  buy  ribbons  or  something,  and 


I  dare  say  you  forgot  to  bring  your 
purse  out  with  you.  There,  tuck  that 
into  your  little  glove,  and  say  nothing 
about  it  to  any  one,  but  tell  James  to 
take  you  where  you  can  spend  it  as 
you  like." 

He  was  gone  quite  to  the  end  of 
the  dark  passage  before  Emmie  had 
had  presence  of  mind  to  smooth  out 
the  transparent  bit  of  paper,  whose 
crisp  touch  was  so  unfamiliar  to  her. 
It  was  actually  a  ten-pound  note,  and 
for  the  first  moment  or  two  the  almost 
awful  sense  of  responsibility  in  having 
to  deal  with  such  a  sum  brought  Emmie 
more  fright  than  pleasure.  Ribbons, 
indeed  !  What  could  Uncle  Rivers  be 
thinking  about?  Did  he  know  what 
he  was  doing1?  or  ought  one  to  keep 
the  note  untouched,  and  remonstrate 
at  dinner-time  ?  A  recollection  of  the 
half  smile  that  played  round  his  lips 
when  he  said,  "  Say  nothing  about  it 
to  any  one,"  was  answer  enough  to 
this  scruple.  Perhaps  a  habit  of 
giving  away  ten-pound  notes  inadver- 
tently was  one  of  the  pecxiliarities 
which  Lady  Rivers  found  so  trying  in 
her  husband. 

With  this  suspicion,  Emmie  felt  a 
new  responsibility  laid  on  her,  not  to 
get  her  benefactor  into  trouble.  It 
was,  moreover,  impossible  to  keep  the 
stately  James  waiting  for  orders  at  the 
door  of  the  carriage  a  moment  longer, 
and,  on  the  spur  of  necessity  Emmie 
named  a  shop  where  Alma  had,  she 
knew,  been  making  purchases  the  day 
before,  and  during  the  long  drive  her 
tumultuous  thoughts  had  time  to  settle 
themselves  into  a  brilliant  kaleidoscope 
picture  of  delight,  her  very  fears  and 
scruples  fitting  in  as  white  lights  to 
heighten  the  colours. 

Yes,  yes ;  she  had  been  told  to 
spend  all  this  money  as  she  pleased, 
and  she  would  do  as  she  was  bid,  and 
for  once  supply  the  wants  of  the 
feminine  side  of  the  household  at  home 
with  a  liberal  hand.  Her  mother's  first, 
then  Mildie's,  then  her  own,  and  there 
might  even  remain,  when  all  these 
were  provided  for,  something  over  and 
above  wherewith  to  buy  that  Christ- 
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mas  present  for  Mary  Ann,  which 
her  mother  had  been  so  sorrowfully 
obliged  to  omit  this  year.  Here  was, 
indeed,  a  happy  morning's  work  laid 
out.  Yet  the  purchasing  of  her  pre- 
sents, when  the  time  came  for  it — did 
not  take  so  long  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  wants  to  be  supplied 
were  not  by  any  means  fancy  ones, 
and  had  been  discussed  between  Emmie 
and  her  mother  so  often,  that  she  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  up  her  mind 
what  to  buy.  Just  the  very  things 
they  had  talked  of  as  needful,  but  im- 
possible to  come  by,  on  many  a  long, 
rainy  afternoon  over  their  mending. 
Only,  now  that  she  had  this  money 
in  hand  of  her  very  own,  Emmie 
decided  that  the  warm  shawl  for  her 
mother  should  be  softer  and  finer  and 
of  a  prettier  shade  of  grey  than  they 
had  dared  to  dream  of  when  they 
spoke  of  buying  it  some  day,  and  that 
Mildie's  new  hat  and  her  own  might 
be  chosen  for  once  with  more  regard  to 
what  was  becoming  than  to  what  was 
cheap — just  for  this  once.  The  giving 
her  home  address  as  the  destination 
of  her  purchases  caused  Emmie  to 
colour  violently,  and  almost  tremble 
in  her  shoes,  for  she  could  not  help 
fancying  the  shopman  looked  surprised, 
as  if  he  knew  the  house,  and  thought 
her  lavishness  something  monstrous. 
She  recovered  her  equanimity,  how- 
ever, in  the  satisfaction  of  choosing 
one  or  two  pretty  things  for  herself, 
such  as  had  never  been  so  much  as 
spoken  of  in  Saville  Street,  ribbons 
and  gloves  and  bows  for  her  hair,  that 
were  to  accompany  her  back  toEccleston 
Square,  and  be  worn  on  occasions  when 
she  might  make  them  pretexts  for  a 
word,  or  at  all  events,  a  look  of  grati- 
tude directed  towards  her  kind  uncle. 
He  might  notice  her  finery  and  give 
her  one  of  his  knowing  smiles,  or  just 
as  probably  he  might  remain  "  Johnny- 
Head-in-Air"  for  all  the  rest  of  her 
visit.  Anyhow,  the  interest  of  having 
a  private  understanding  about  her 
ribbons  with  Uncle  Rivers,  would 
remain  the  same.  It  would  be  some- 
thing amusing  to  think  about,  and 


would  make  her  feel  more  at  home  in 
the  house,  more  like  a  person  whose 
existence  had  been  recognised  outside 
the  dressing-room,  than  she  had  felt 
hitherto.  That  was  surely  conse- 
quence enough  to  predict  for  a  few 
yards  of  ribbon ;  but  Emmie's  pur- 
chases had  a  more  important  part  to 
play  than  the  one  she  anticipated, 
and  before  she  had  done  with  them 
they  got  twisted  round  two  or  three 
rather  significant  events,  which  gave  a 
colour  to  the  remaining  days  of  her 
visit  not  altogether  their  own  couleur 
de  rose. 

The  first  link  of  this  ribbon-chain 
was  a  natural  one  enough,  and  was 
woven  under  the  very  circumstances 
Emmie  had  foreseen,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  important  drive.  As  there 
chanced  to  be  no  guests  at  dinner  that 
day,  and  as  an  old  neighbour  had  unex- 
pectedly come  in  to  sit  an  hour  with 
Lady  Rivers,  Emmie  was  invited  to 
accompany  Alma  down  stairs,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  putting  on  her  bright- 
est set  of  ribbons  before  she  had  pos- 
sessed them  many  hours. 

Sir  Francis  remained  silent  and  un- 
observing  all  dinner-time ;  but  when 
the  dessert  was  put  upon  the  table  he 
woke  up,  or  rather  tumbled  down  from 
some  region  of  speculation  into  his 
own  dining-room,  and  catching  sight 
of  Emmie  seated  opposite,  he  twinkled 
a  confidential  look  across  the  table  at 
her.  Emmie  quite  thought  it  was  the 
rose-coloured  knots  on  her  bosom  and 
in  her  hair  that  attracted  his  attention 
and  caused  him  to  gaze  on  her  ap- 
provingly for  quite  two  minutes  ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  was  another  sort  of  rose- 
bloom,  deepening  and  deepening  un- 
der his  gaze,  that  had  chiefly  to<*do 
with  the  undoubted  pleasure  his  kindly 
eyes  expressed.  To  save  herself  from 
appearing  conscious,  Emmie  tried  to 
turn  her  attention  to  the  business  of 
choosing  from  the  fruit  Alma  offered 
to  her,  something  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  come  from  Golden  Mount. 
On  former  occasions,  when  she  had 
dined  down  stairs,  no  one  had  noticed 
her  curious  preference  for  the  least 
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inviting  fruits  on  the  table  ;  but  to-day 
Sir  Francis  was  watching  her  closely, 
and  he  exclaimed  at  the  result  of  her 
long  deliberation — 
/*"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  child] 
Why  you  have  picked  out  the  only  pear 
in  the  dish  that  is  not  worth  eating. 
Where  are  your  eyes  ?  Let  me  choose 
for  you." 

"  No,  thank  you,  uncle  ;  I  like  the 
little  pears  best — I  do,  indeed  ! ' ' 

"  Ah,  you  have  never  tasted  a  Golden 
Mount  monster  !  It  combines  all  the 
fruit-flavours  in  the  world,  from  pine- 
apples to  strawberries.  Come,  pass  the 
dish  !  I  will  pare  one,  and  you  shall 
divide  it  with  me." 

"No,  thank  you,  uncle.  Please, 
don't !  I  had  rather  not,  indeed !  " 
said  Emmie,  feeling  that  Alma  was 
looking  at  her,  and  hardly  knowing 
the  amount  of  unnecessary  earnestness 
and  resolution  she  put  into  her  second 
indeed ! 

"  Hallo  !  What's  the  matter  ?  "  cried 
Sir  Francis,  greatly  amused.  "Is  it 
a  fast-day  ?  or  is  this  some  pretty  little 
penance  we  have  imposed  on  ourself, 
eh?" 

"Yes,  what  is  it,  Emmie?"  said 
Alma,  in  a  low  slightly -scornful  voice, 
which  somehow  put  Emmie  on  her 
mettle. 

"  I  don't  want  to  eat  any  of  Mr, 

Kirkman's  fruit,  because " 

"Well,  my  dear,  go  on,  because — 
How  has  Mr.  Kirkman  been  so  unlucky 
as  to  offend  you  ?  "  asked  Sir  Francis. 

Emmie's  courage  was  ebbing  fast,  so 
she  stuck  to  her  first  beginning — 

"  Because  it  would  be  sharing  the 
spoil,  and  I  don't  think  one  ought  to 
do  it." 

"  Emmie  has  got  hold  of  some  of  the 
popular  prejudices  against  Mr.  Kirk- 
man,"  observed  Alma;  "she  does  not  of 
course  know  anything  about  him." 

"  I  do,"  said  Emmie,  looking  full 
into  Alma's  eyes ;  "I  understand  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  think." 

Alma's  eyes  fell  under  something 
she  read  in  Emmie's  ;  and  Sir  Francis, 
a  good  deal  surprised,  continued  the 
conversation — 


"  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  politi- 
cian, or  a  political  economist,  my  dear. 
You  can't  really  know  anything  about 
Mr.  Kirkman's  ways  of  making  money. 
I  don't  suppose  you  have  ever  heard  a 
single  fact  of  his  life." 

"  I  know  one  thing,"  said  Emmie, 
her  voice  trembling  between  timidity 
and  indignation.  "  Mamma,  who  knew 
him  long  ago,  told  me  that  when  he 
was  managing  a  mine  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  she  lived  then,  he  used  to 
pay  the  people  who  worked  for  him  in 
goods  instead  of  money,  and  that  he 
cheated  the  women  and  children  by 
selling  them  bad  food.  I  think  these 
great  pears  and  grapes  of  his  that  are 
made  out  of  all  those  people's  hunger 
ought  not  to  taste  well  to  him,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  help  him  to  eat 
them." 

There  was  a  moment's  awful  silence 
after  Emmie  had  ended  her  eloquent 
speech.  Alma  picked  up  one  of  the 
big  pears,  which  Sir  Francis  had  half 
drawn  out  of  the  dish,  and  restored  it 
carefully  to  its  former  position  in  the 
pyramid  of  which  it  had  formed  a 
part,  and  Sir  Francis  drummed  with 
three  fingers  on  the  knuckles  of  his 
left  hand,  smiling  all  the  time  as  if  he 
was  determined  not  to  let  himself  be 
embarrassed  by  what  a  pink  and  white 
faced  chit,  like  the  one  before  him, 
could  say,  and  yet  had  not  a  crushing 
answer  ready. 

"Ah,  there  is  Horace  Kirkman's 
knock  at  the  front  door,"  he  said  at 
last.  "He  takes  it  pretty  much  for 
granted  that  he  is  welcome  to  spend 
his  evenings  here — that  young  fellow. 
Emmie  had  better  run  up  quickly  to 
mamma,  I  think,  for  if  she  and  Horace 
Kirkman  meet  while  she  is  in  this  red 
hot  state,  we  shall  have  a  new  version 
of  the  battle  between  the  "  doves 
and  the  cranes"  enacted  on  the  pre- 
mises." 

Emmie  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
permission  to  escape,  but  she  felt  very 
miserable  as  she  untied  her  rose- 
coloured  ribbons  in  her  own  room 
before  going  to  her  aunt,  to  read  aloud 
to  her  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
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while  Alma  played  and  sang   in  the 
drawing-room  to  Horace  Kirkman. 

Had  she  been  very  ungrateful  ? 
Had  she  taken  more  upon  herself  than 
she  had  any  right  to  do  ?  for,  after  all, 
what  business  was  it  of  hers,  if  Alma 
chose  to  marry  Horace  Kirkman  ? 
Of  one  thing  she  felt  certain  —  she 
had  offended  Alma,  and  must  not  ex- 
pect anything  but  cold  looks  and  dis- 
tant words  from  her  during  the  rest 
of  her  visit  to  Eccleston  Square. 
For  this  she  could  not  help  grieving. 
Alma  had  shown  her  many  little  acts 
of  kindness  lately,  and  however  hard 
she  tried,  Emmie  could  not  live  for  ten 
days  in  the  same  house  with  her  cousin, 
without  falling  so  far  under  her  fasci- 
nation, as  to  care  a  great  deal  about 
the  sort  of  looks  she  had  from  her. 
It  was  all  the  sweeter  surprise,  when 
quite  late  that  evening,  just  as  Emmie 
had  taken  the  last  pin  out  of  her  hair, 
there  came  a  little  tap  at  the  door  of 
her  room,  and  Alma's  face  looked  in. 

"  What  1  no  fire !  "  she  said,  "  and  it 
is  quite  a  cold  night.  How  lazy  of 
the  housemaids.  I  must  speak  about 
it  to-morrow.  But  my  room  is  next 
door ;  bring  your  brush  and  comb 
there,  and  we  will  have  a  talk  over 
my  fire." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Alma  had 
ever  given  such  an  invitation,  and 
Emmie  felt  considerably  nattered, 
especially  when  she  found  that  the 
talk  was  to  be  a  real  tete-d-tete ;  for 
the  maid  had  gone  to  relieve  guard 
in  Lady  Rivers's  room,  and  Alma 
was  dealing  with  her  own  shining 
plaits  herself,  and  looked  as  ready 
for  a  gossip  as  ever  did  Christabel 
Moore  when  she  stole  down  to  Emmie's 
chilly  little  bedroom  from  the  attics, 
in  evening  dishabille,  for  a  specially 
confidential  chat.  This  room  of  Alma's 
was  something  of  a  contrast  to  that 
other  one,  and  Emmie  felt  wrapt  in 
a  dream  of  comfort  and  luxury,  as  she 
sat  on  a  low  stool  by  a  blazing  fire 
and  watched  the  little  streams  of  gold 
dropping  through  Alma's  white  fingers 
as  she  undid  her  braids  and  shook  the 
rippling  glory  all  about  her.  In  this 


one  respect,  in  spite  of  Sir  Francis's 
disparagement,  there  was  no  compari- 
son between  the  cousins.  Emmie's 
soft  dusky  hair  was  well  enough,  and 
made  just  the  right  setting  for  the 
perfect  oval  of  her  face ;  but  Alma's 
hair  was  a  distinct  beauty  in  itself — 
its  crisp,  wilful  waves  and  fitful  lights 
and  pale  glooms  seeming  as  full  of 
individuality  and  character  as  every- 
thing else  about  her.  Emmie  took  up 
and  stroked  a  long  coil  of  hair  that 
had  rippled  down  to  where  she  sat, 
and  said,  I  "wish  Christabel  Moore 
could  see  it." 

"Christabel  is  the  little  pale  one, 
who  always  gets  behind  her  sister,  is 
she  not  1 "  asked  Alma,  indifferently. 

"She  is  the  artist,"  answered  Em- 
mie ;  "  that  is  why  I  wish  she  could  see 
you  just  now  with  your  hair  down." 

It  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
compliment  that  Emmie  had  ever 
ventured  on,  and  Alma,  reading  the 
sincerity  with  which  it  was  offered 
in  Emmie's  admiring  eyes,  repaid  it 
by  asking  a  few  questions  about  the 
Moores,  hitherto  a  tabooed  subject  in 
Eccleston  Square.  She  did  not  expect  to 
be  interested  in  hearing  the  history  of 
her  aunt's  lodgers,  but  she  was ;  her 
questions  came  quicker,  and  after  one 
long  answer  from  Emmie,  Alma  sat 
musing  silently,  quite  forgetting  to  roll 
up  the  coils  of  hair  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

"  I  could  do  that,"  she  said  at  last, 
decidedly.  "  The  kind  of  life  you  have 
described  is  not  hard.  I  don't  think 
I  should  object  to  toil,  or  even 
poverty,  if  I  had  got  straight  down 
to  it  once  for  all,  and  if  there  was 
nobody  who  had  expected  better  things 
of  me  looking  on  to  reproach  and  com- 
plain over  me.  Emmie,  I  don't  know 
why  I  say  this  to  you ;  I  don't  think 
that  till  to-night  I  minded  very  much 
what  you  might  be  thinking  of  me,  but 
I  feel  now  as  if  I  must  ask  you,  once 
for  all,  not  to  judge  me  hardly  for 
anything  you  may  hereafter  hear  of  my 
doing — not  very  hardly.  Unless  you 
could  stand  exactly  where  I  do,  and 
feel  all  the  influences  round  me,  all 
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the  little  threads  pulling  me,  you  can't 
judge  fairly.  You  don't  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  resist  what  comes  to  one 
with  the  very  air  one  breathes,  or  how 
often,  when  I  think  of  doing  some 
things,  I  wish  for  a  hand  to  be 
stretched  out  strong  enough  to  save 
me  from  myself — from  that  half  of 
myself  which  everybody  about  me 
feeds  while  the  other  starves." 

There  was  a  short  silence  when 
Alma  finished,  for  Emmie's  breath 
was  coming  so  quickly  that  she  could 
not  command  her  voice  to  speak  at 
once,  and  besides,  could  she  have 
understood  rightly  ?  Did  Alma  mean 
her  to  understand,  and  might  she 
answer  in  the  only  words  that  her 
conscience  would  let  her  speak  after 
such  an  appeal,  though  the  very 
thought  of  speaking  them  brought  a 
chill  feeling  as  of  a  cold  wind  blowing 
through  her  heart. 

"  I  think  the  hand  is  stretched  out," 
she  said  at  last,  "  but  you  won't  see  it. 
I — I  wish  you  would.  Alma,  dear 
Alma,  I  wish  you  would." 

Alma  finished  putting  up  her  hair, 
and  then  she  bent  down  and  kissed 
Emmie  between  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  all  trembling  and  cold," 
she  said.  "  Poor  child,  I  ought  not 
to  keep  you  up  late  when  you  tire 
yourself  out  waiting  on  mamma  all 
day.  You  are  a  good  little  thing, 
Emmie — a  good  little  thing,  and  I  am 
glad  we  know  each  other  better  now 
than  we  did  before  you  stayed  here ; 
but  your  world  is  so  different  from 
mine,  you  must  try  not  to  judge  me." 

"Good  night,  then,"  said  Emmie, 
making  a  necklace  of  her  arms  so  as 
to  hold  down  Alma's  face  near  her 
own  till  she  had  finished  what  she 
wanted  to  say ;  "I  am  only  a  little 
thing  compared  to  you,  but  let  me  just 
tell  you  what  Katherine  Moore " 

"  No,"  cried  Alma,  smiling,  "  not 
what  Katherine  Moore  says ;  I  won't 
hear  a  word  more  of  hers  to-night. 
She  is  miles  above  me,  and  she  knows 
nothing  of  me  and  my  world." 

"Then  I  will  say  something  quite 
new  to  you,"  Emmie  whispered ; 


"something  that  I  have  never  said 
to  myself  before.  Whatever  your 
world  may  be  like,  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  worth  living  in  if  you  let  love 
slip  out  of  it.  Don't  do  that,  Alma, 
for  you  can  help  it  if  you  will." 

"  Can  1 1  Good  night.  It  is  ac- 
tually striking  twelve,  and  I  cannot 
let  you  speak  another  word  to-night," 
said  Alma. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
MRS.  KIRKMAN'S  KISS. 

EMMIE  got  up  next  morning  with  a 
strong  impression  on  her  mind  that 
"silence  was  golden;/'  and  she  made 
several  firm  resolutions  while  she  was 
dressing  about  the  careful  government 
of  her  tongue  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  her  visit  to  Eccleston  Square. 
Only  two  days  more  now ;  surely  she 
should  be  able  to  live  through  them 
without  falling  foul  of  any  subject 
that  would  again  force  words  from  her 
lips  such  as  she  could  not  remember 
afterwards  without  agonies  of  shyness. 
She  comforted  herself  with  the  assur- 
ance that  there  seemed  every  prospect 
of  a  quiet,  uneventful  time,  to  be  spent 
monotonously  in  Lady  Rivers's  dress- 
ing-room, for  she  found,  on  leaving  her 
room,  that  Alma  had  had  a  note  from 
Constance,  begging  her  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  Emmie  being  with 
their  mother  to  spend  two  days  with 
her,  and  Sir  Francis  was  sure  to  take 
himself  out  of  the  way  in  the  evenings 
of  Alma's  absence. 

The  first  day  passed  smoothly  enough 
to  put  Emmie  off  her  guard,  but  on 
the  next,  on  the  very  last  day  of  her 
visit,  unexpected  trials  of  temper 
assailed  her,  culminating  towards 
evening  in  a  great  stress  of  circum- 
stance that  brought  her  face  to  face 
with  a  self  she  had  not  known  before 
to  be  alive  within  her.  For  five 
strange,  fire-lit  minutes  this  new,  un- 
expected Emmie  West  woke  up,  and, 
as  it  were,  stood  forth  and  spoke  out- 
side the  childish,  familiar  one,  and 
then,  in  a  great  silence  that  followed 
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the  outburst  of  speech.,  the  new,  pas- 
sionate self  had  to  be  taken  back  and 
shut  up  a  prisoner  under  bonds  that 
one  hoped  might  not  have  to  be  broken 
ever  again.  But  all  this  happened  at 
the  end  of  a  long,  trying  day ;  such 
self-revelations,  such  comings  out  of 
the  kernel  of  the  being  to  act  irre- 
spectively of  old  habits,  do  not  occur 
without  a  great  deal  of  previous  emo- 
tion to  lead  up  to  them. 

The  rose-coloured  ribbons  again 
formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  small 
events  that  led  to  Emmie's  second  out- 
burst of  loquacity.  Feeling  the  need  of 
something  to  brighten  her  spirits,  for 
Lady  Rivers  had  been  in  a  complaining 
temper  all  day,  Emmie  had  adorned 
herself  early  in  the  afternoon  with 
some  shreds  of  her  new  finery,  and 
Dr.  Urquhart,  who  had  lately  taken 
to  paying  long.?  afternoon  visits  in 
Eccleston  Square,  and  indulging  his 
patient  with  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation after  his  professional  duties 
were  ended,  chanced  once  or  twice, 
in  a  semi-absent  way,  to  fix  his 
eyes  while  he  was  talking  on  the 
bright  ribbon  that  fastened  her  dark 
hair,  being  puzzled  perhaps  to  account 
for  such  an  appearance  on  her  head. 
Either  this  circumstance,  or  something 
unusual  in  his  manner  when  he  took 
leave  of  Emmie,  put  a  sudden  new 
thought  into  Lady  Rivers's  mind,  which 
interested  her  so  much  as  to  make  her 
forgo  the  just  anger  she  might  have 
felt  against  her  physician  for  having 
eyes  for  any  one  but  herself  while 
visiting  her.  She  magnanimously  put 
this  offence  aside  in  her  eagerness  to 
follow  out  her  discovery,  and  she  experi- 
enced quite  a  glow  of  good-humour  in 
consequence  of  her  self-conquest. 

"Urquhart,"  she  began,  medita- 
tively, as  soon  as  the  door  had 
closed  behind  the  doctor.  "  Urqu- 
hart !  that  is  a  Scotch  name,  and 
a  good  one,  I  fancy.  Do  you  hap- 
j)en  to  know.  Emmie,  whether  these 
Urquharts  of  yours  are  related  to 
Sir  Colin  Urquhart  of  Glen  Urst. 
Your  uncle  spent  a  day  once  with  Sir 
<  'olin  when  we  were  in  Scotland,  and 


I  would  take  an  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning the  circumstance  to  Dr.  Gra- 
ham Urquhart  if  I  thought  it  would 
do  any  good." 

"What  good  could  it  do?"  said 
Emmie,  looking  puzzled.  "  I  believe 
Sir  Colin  Urquhart  is  what  Mrs. 
Urquhart  calls  a  far-away  cousin  of 
theirs  ;  but  why  should  Dr.  Urquhart 
care  to  know  that  Uncle  Rivers  has 
visited  him." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  don't  under- 
stand these  matters,  and  your  poor 
mother  is  of  course  out  of  the  way  of 
thinking  of  them.  It  does  not  signify, 
however,  as  you  have,  fortunately,  some 
one  to  take  a  little  care  for  you  when 
the  right  time  comes.  Long  before 
then  my  mind  will  be  quite  free  from 
all  my  present  cares."  And  Lady 
Rivers  took  a  pause  of  thought,  and 
then  continued,  more  to  herself  than 
to  Emmie,  "  But  no,  I  am  not  glad  to 
hear  of  Dr.  Urquhart' s  connection  with 
the  baronet,  the  owner  of  Glen  Urst,  a 
splendid  place,  I  can  tell  you,  Emmie. 
Scotch  people  think  a  great  deal  about 
family  when  they  happen  to  have  it, 
and  unfortunately  your  father's  bank- 
ruptcy was  made  so  public,  and  now 
your  poor  mother's  miserably,  ill- 
judged  step  of  letting  lodgings ;  even 
our  connection  would  hardly  outweigh 
that  with  Scotch  people ;  but,' ' — rais- 
ing her  voice  and  looking  at  her  niece 
again — "  never  mind,  Emmie,  you  have 
pleased  me  very  much  since  you  came 
here,  and  I  never  mean  to  let  you  slip 
quite  away  from  us  again.  We  shall 
be  a  great  deal  together  by  and  by,  no 
doubt.  When  Alma  is  married  she 
will  be  so  sought  after  and  so  much 
engaged  in  society,  that  I,  like  an  un- 
selfish mother  as  I  am,  shall  have  to 
make  up  mind  to  see  very  little  of  her  ; 
and  then  I  shall  lay  claim  to  you,  my 
dear,  altogether.  You  will  live  here 
almost  entirely,  I  daresay,  by  and  by. 
and  I  shall  have  many  little  plans  and 
schemes  for  you  too.  You  will  see, 
my  dear." 

Emmie's  cheeks  were  blazing  by  this 
time,  and  she  now  rose  from  her  seat 
and  stood  full  in  front  of  Lady  Rivers's 
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sofa,  looking  at  her  with  something  in 
her  eyes  that  almost  took  away  her 
aunt's  breath. 

"  I  hope  you  will  never  make  any 
plans  for  me,  Aunt  Rivers,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  like  it.  I  am  sorry  you  made 
plans  for  Alma,  and  I  hope  you  never 
will  for  me  ;  and  I  don't  mean  almost 
to  live  with  you  by  and  by,  for  I  am 
wanted  at  home ;  and  I  had  rather 
stay  there,  whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened to  make  people  ashamed  of  us. 
The  Urquharts  are  not  ashamed  of  us ; 
they  are  good  friends  of  mamma's  and 
mine,  and  we  don't  want  them  to  be 
anything  else.  I  hope  you  will  never 
speak  like  that  of  them  again,  Aunt 
Rivers,  or  I  can't  come  and  nurse  you 
next  time  that  you  send  for  me." 

"  My  dear,  what  are  you  thinking 
about?  sit  down — you  startled  me," 
said  Lady  Rivers,  who  was  actually  too 
much  cowed  by  the  indignation  in 
Emmie's  face,  to  be  all  at  once  as 
angry  as  contradiction  usually  made 
her;  "you  are  misunderstanding  me, 
I'm  sure,  and  you  must  not  look  at  me 
in  that  way,  when  I  am  thinking  of 
nothing  but  how  to  be  kind  to  you. 
1  wonder  you  have  the  heart.  There, 
you  see,  you  have  quite  shaken  me, 
and  I  must  have  my  drops  again,  or  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  settle  comfort- 
ably, or  get  a  wink  of  sleep  the  whole 
evening." 

Emmie  found  and  administered  the 
drops  and  then  resumed  her  seat 
by  the  sofa ;  but  though  she  said 
no  more,  there  was  still  something  in 
her  face  and  manner  which  so  roused 
Lady  Rivers's  instinct  of  self -justifica- 
tion, that  she  could  not  give  the  drops 
a  fair  chance  of  composing  her,  but  felt 
obliged  to  launch  out  into  fresh  expos- 
tulations. 

"You  ought  not  to  be  so  inde- 
pendent, Emmie ;  you  ought  not,  in- 
deed. A  girl,  with  four  brothers  and 
a  sister,  all  utterly  without  prospects, 
and  with  a  mother  in  weak  health,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  father  who  has  twice 
failed  in  business — not  very  creditably 
— a  girl  in  such  circumstances  as 
these  should  be  very  humble,  and 


thankful  to  any  one  who  speaks  of 
holding  out  a  hand  to  smooth  her  way 
in  life.  She  should  not  have  too  much 
confidence  in  herself.  Good  looks  are 
not  everything,  no,  nor  the  power  of 
winning  favour  either,  if  she  chances 
to  have  that.  Why,  even  Alma  has 
not  found  everything  to  her  mind  ;  she 
could  tell  you,  if  she  pleased,  how  pos- 
sible it  is  to  be  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed in  people  who  appear  at  one 
time  to  be  devoted  to  you.  Whatever 
your  uncle  may  choose  to  say,  there  is 
no  one  equal  to  Alma.  I  don't  say  it's 
impossible  to  have  more  beauty,  but  I 
do  say  that  I  never  saw  any  one  who 
had  such  charming  ways,  or  who  made 
people  get  so  fond  of  her;  yet  even 
Alma  has  not  met  in  one  quarter 
with  the  treatment  she  had  a  right  to 
expect.  You  may  well  look  surprised, 
my  dear;  but  I  am  telling  you  this 
for  a  lesson,  and  also  to  show  you 
that  if  I  do  seem  a  little  over 
anxious  about  my  dear  Alma's  pros- 
pects, it  is  not  without  provocation. 
I  am  not  a  schemer ;  with  such 
daughters  as  mine  I  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  scheme ;  but  I  naturally  could 
not  sit  still  quietly  under  the  idea  that 
Alma  had  been  neglected.  Happily 
that  trouble  is  over  now,  and  as  things 
are  turning  out  I  am  more  than  satis- 
fied. We  can  look  on  the  old  disap- 
pointment as  a  great  escape  now,  for 
even  if  Mr.  Anstice  had  behaved  as  he 
ought,  and  avoided  quarrelling  with 
his  uncle,  he  would  never  have  been  as 
good  a  match  as  Horace  ;Kirkman,  and 
I  should  never  have  liked  him  half  as 
well." 

"But  Alma— but  Alma  herself?" 
said  Emmie,  in  a  breathless  whisper. 

"  Alma  is  convinced  that  a  girl  may 
very  well  be  mistaken  in  choosing  for 
herself  ;  and  that  it  would  be  mere 
perversity  in  her  to  go  on  preferring 
a  person  who  has  once  failed  her." 

"  Does  Alma  think  he  failed," 
said  Emmie,  still  in  a  half  whisper; 
"does  she  call  that  failing?" 

"  My  dear,  you  know  nothing  about 
it,"  answered  Lady  Rivers,  a  little 
impatiently.  "  A  man  of  the  world 
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should  know  well  enough  that  he  has 
no  right  to  aspire  to  a  girl  like  Alma, 
unless  he  has  something  suitable  to 
offer  her,  and  if  he  wilfully  throws 
away  all  his  fine  prospects  for-the  sake 
of  crotchets  and  scruples,  that  half  the 
world  don't  understand,  what  can  one 
think  of  his  affection  for  her  1  A  girl 
of  spirit  cannot  possibly  permit  herself 
to  be  so  treated." 

"  But  if  she  knew  he  loved  her  all 
the  time,"  persisted  Emmie;  "and 
that  he  hoped  she  would  understand 
him,  and  like  him  the  better  for 
standing  up  for  what  was  right,  even 
at  the  risk  of  not  getting  her  at  once ; 
then — oh,  Aunt  Rivers,  do  you  sup- 
pose Alma  does  not  know  that  1" 

"You  are  talking  great  nonsense,  I 
think,  Emmie,  and  growing  quite 
excited  again.  What  is  the  use  of 
my  taking  drops  if  you  look  at  me  in 
that  startling  way,  and  touch  me  with 
such  a  hot,  trembling  hand  ?  I  don't 
understand  you  at  all  to-night,  and  I 
wish  I  had  never  begun  to  talk  to  you. 
What  can  you  know  about  Alma  and 
Wynyard  Anstice  more  than  I  have 
told  you?  rHow  can  you  possibly  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject? — an  ignorant 
child  who  has  never  been  anywhere.' 

"I  am  sorry  I  touched  you  with  a 
hot  hand,"  said  Emmie,  no  longer  in  a 
whisper,  but  in  a  tone  cold  enough  to 
heal  the  burning  touch  of  her  fingers ; 
"and  I  am  sorry  we  began  to  talk, 
since  it  has  disturbed  you  so  much, 
Aunt  Rivers.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
leave  you  for  a  little  while,  and  send 
Ward  to  give  you  your  afternoon 
tea." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  think  you  had  better 
go  away,  for  you  have  not  managed  me 
at  all  well  this  afternoon,  I  must  say, 
Emmie.  Your  uncle  would  have  been 
quite  surprised  if  he  had  heard  the  tone 
in  which  you  spoke  to  me  just  now, 
and  would  have  had  less  to  say  for  the 
future  about  your  sweetness  of  temper. 
However,  you  tell  me  you  are  sorry,  and 
as  I  never  take  offence,  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it,  but  allow  you  to  come 
and  read  to  me  after  I  have  had  my 
tea,  as  usual — and  you  may  give  me  a 
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kiss  before  you  go,  if  you  like.  You 
had  better  go  down  into  the  drawing- 
room,  I  think.  I  did  say  I  would  see 
Mrs.  Kirkman,  if  she  called  to-day,  but 
I  hardly  feel  equal  to  the  exertion  now. 
Mrs.  Kirkman' s  voice,  and  her  musk, 
and  the  rustle  she  makes  with  her 
dress  in  moving  about  are  very  over- 
powering when  one  is  not  feeling 
strong.  I  should  like  you  to  speak 
to  her  for  me,  Emmie,  and  to  tell  her 
that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  see  her, 
and  that  Alma  will  certainly  be 
back  to-morrow  in  time  to  keep  her 
engagement  for  the  flower  show. 
Now,  don't  forget  that  part  of  the 
message,  Emmie;  and  speak  it  as 
pleasantly  as  you  can.  There  is  no 
saying  what  good  might  not  follow  to 
your  brothers,  if  Mrs.  Kirkman  were 
to  take  a  fancy  to  you  ;  and  instead  of 
looking  proud  and  vexed,  you  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  me  for  giving  you  the 
chance  of  making  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  such  an  influential  person." 

Emmie  gave  the  kiss  required,  with 
more  reluctance  than  she  had  ever  felt 
in  bestowing  a  kiss,  since  long  past 
nursery  days,  when  the  servants  in 
Saville  Street  had  been  wont  to  remark 
that  Miss  Emmie  had  a  pride  and  a 
will  of  her  own  for  all  her  sweet  looks. 
Then  she  betook  herself  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, hoping  in  that  ample  space 
to  walk  off  the  excitement  that  was 
making  her  heart  beat  so  quickly 
and  her  cheek  burn.  She  hoped 
devoutly  that  Mrs.  Kirkman  would 
not  come  just  yet,  not  till  she 
was  in  a  fit  state  to  meet  her  with 
the  dignity  and  distance  with  which 
such  an  antagonist  ought  to  be  en- 
countered. Her  brothers,  indeed  !  As 
if  Harry  and  Casabianca  were  of  the 
sort  to  need  that  their  sister  should 
curry  favour  with  any  one  on  their 
behalf.  No,  it  would  not  do  to  thick 
of  that.  Emmie's  steps  quickened  and 
quickened,  keeping  pace  with  the  rush 
of  indignant  feeling,  till  even  the  long 
drawing-room  seemed  a  confined  space 
to  walk  up  and  down  in.  Yet  the 
thoughts  that  were  waiting  behind 
these  surface  ones  were  more  agitating 
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still — Alma — Mr.  Anstice — that  hint 
about  Dr.  Urquhart,  which  seemed  to 
Emmie  just  then  a  cruel  attempt  to  rob 
her  of  the  one  consoling  spot  in  her  life 
by  bringing  bitterness  and  confusion 
into  the  very  land  of  Beulah  itself. 

She  left  off  pacing  the  room  at  last, 
finding  it  did  her  no  good,  and  went 
and  stood  in  the  window  recess  be- 
tween two  great  pyramids  of  rare 
exotics  in  pots,  that  had  been  sent 
from  the  Golden  Mount  conservatories 
the  day  before,  and  were  filling  every 
corner  of  the  drawing-room  with  their 
strong  spicy  odours.  It  was  raining 
out  of  doors  a  very  deluge  of  rain,  but 
even  when  standing  quite  close  to  the 
well-fitting  double  windows  Emmie 
could  only  faintly  catch  the  sound 
of  the  sweeping  wind  and  rushing 
tempest,  under  which  the  trees  in 
the  Square  garden  were  bending 
their  black  heads ;  while  the  foot- 
passengers  on  the  pavement  be- 
low cowered  and  fled  to  the  nearest 
shelter.  Outside  in  the  storm  seemed 
better  to  Emmie  just  then  than  inside 
among  the  flowers;  and  the  contrast 
between  within  and  without  struck  her 
with  a  curious,  angry  pain.  She  looked 
round  the  room  :  there  on  the  piano  was 
Alma's  music  lying  scattered  about,  the 
songs  she  had  sung  two  evenings  ago 
to  Horace  Kirkman ;  here  were  the 
flowers  breathing  themselves  out,  as 
it  seemed,  to  Emmie,  in  silent  pay- 
ment for  those  songs,  and  for  the 
smiles  that  went  with  them.  A  con- 
fusion of  thoughts  whirled  up  into 
her  brain,  till  she  could  almost  have 
believed  that  the  trumpet -shaped 
blossoms  hanging  round  her  changed 
themselves  into  veritable  brazen  trum- 
pets, and  were  blaring  out  harsh 
sounds  that  summoned  her,  and  her 
brothers,  and  all  the  world  to  come 
and  bow  down  before  the  great  Kirk- 
man image  of  gold  that  Aunt  Rivers 
had  set  up.  Yet  even  this  fantastic 
picture  did  not  present  itself  cohe- 
rently, for  it  seemed  to  Emmie  now 
that  the  trumpet-flowers  had  changed 
their  note,  and  were  calling  on  her  to 
pass  through  a  burning  fiery  furnace  to 


save  Alma  from  having  to  bow  down. 
Gradually,  however,  her  thoughts 
steadied,  the  flower-trumpets  left  off 
singing  and  swinging,  and  Emmie 
discovered  a  word,  a  sentence  that 
remained  clear  in  her  mind  when  all 
the  seething  anger  and  the  fancies  had 
drawn  themselves  away  :  "  Mr.  Anstice 
ought  to  know,  even  if  you  have  to  tell 
him  yourself ;  he  ought  to  know  the 
danger,  and  that  Alma  sometimes,  if 
only  sometimes,  wishes  to  be  saved 
from  it."  This  was  what  conscience 
said  at  the  end  of  all. 

During  the  thickest  of  her  fancies, 
Emmie  had  heard,  without  noticing 
the  stopping  of  a  carriage  before  the 
front  door ;  but  now  in  the  calm 
that  had  followed,  the  voice  of  her 
old  enemy  James  announcing  Mrs. 
Kirkman  reached  her  understanding 
quite  distinctly.  It  brought  her  out 
of  her  recess  her  ordinary  self  again, 
excepting  only  that  she  drew  up  her 
head  a  little  higher  than  usual  to 
encounter  the  entering  visitor,  and 
offered  her  hand  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  shyness. 

Mrs.  Kirkman  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  cold,  dignified  air  with 
which  Lady  Rivera's  message  was  de- 
livered to  her,  but  not  being  a  person 
apt  to  take  offence,  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  be  the  least  in  the  world 
quelled  by  it.  She  would  have  been 
quite  ready  to  patronise  one  of  Fra 
Angelico's  angels  if  he  had  stepped 
alive  towards  her  out  of  a  pic- 
ture, psaltery  in  hand,  and  to  offer 
him  tickets  for  a  concert  or  a  dinner 
at  the  huge  palace  Mr.  Kirkman  had 
built  at  Kensington  Park  Gate,  if  it 
had  occurred  to  her,  from  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  tunic,  that  his  purse  was 
scantily  filled.  His  angelic  beauty 
and  his  airs  of  heaven  would  have 
had  nothing  awful  about  them  for  her. 

"My  dear,  let  me  sit  down,"  she 
said,  "  and  then  I  can  listen  comfort- 
ably to  what  you  have  to  say  to  me. 
The  stairs  in  this  house  are  rather 
steep  compared  to  ours,  which  Mr. 
Kirkman  had  made  on  purpose  to  suit 
me,  and  my  breath  is  just  a  little 
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short.  There !— Ihave  untied  my  bonnet 
strings,  and — yes,  here  is  my  fan — 
now  I  know  you  won't  mind  sitting 
down  opposite  me,  and  telling  me  ex- 
actly how  my  friend  Lady  Rivers  is 
to-day.  I  have  a  right  to  be  anxious ; 
and  Alma  has  told  me  who  you  are, 
and  all  about  your  making  such  a  nice 
quiet  companion  to  your  aunt  while 
she  is  sick.  You  won't  mind  answer- 
ing a  few  questions,  will  you,  my 
dear?" 

Emmie  felt  that  she  might  just  as 
well  throw  a  bucket  of  water  up  at  the 
sun,  with  a  view  of  extinguishing  its 
light  at  mid-day,  as  attempt  to  put  out 
the  radiant  complacency  of  that  large 
motherly  face  by  any  frosts  of  reserve 
within  her  command.  She  had  to  give 
in  without  any  show  of  resistance,  and 
to  submit  to  the  squeezing  of  a  fat 
hand  laid  over  hers  to  emphasize  the 
questioner's  anxiety  or  relief  at  the 
information  she  elicited  by  a  series  of 
close  inquiries  such  as  Emmie  could 
not  imagine  she  would  ever  have 
ventured  to  put  to  Alma. 

"You  see  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  getting  the  truth 
from  some  one,"  Mrs.  Kirkman  re- 
marked, after  an  interval  of  fanning. 
"  Mr.  Kiikman  was  getting  fidgety. 
He's  a  man  that  don't  like  to  hear  of 
sickness  or  death  coming  in  to  put  back 
arrangements  that  he's  set  his  mind 
upon.  He  ain't  been  used  to  it,  for 
thirgs  always  do  seem  to  fall  out  as 
he  wishes  ;  and  if  by  chance  anything 
of  the  kind  happens  to  hinder  his 
plans,  he's  apt  to  get  impatient,  and 
fly  off  one  don't  know  where.  I 
would  not  gay  this  before  your 
cousin,  but  you  will  understand,  my 
dear,  why  a  serious  illness  of  Lady 
Rivers  would  be  a  great  incon- 
venience, and  worse  than  an  incon- 
venience to  us  just  now.  Oh,  yes, 
I  see  you  are  quick  enough  to  guess 
that  it  is  not  only  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
man I'm  thinking ;  there's  some  one 
else  who  would  dislike  even  more 
than  he  to  be  shut  out  from  this 
house  by  anything  untoward  hap- 
pening. You  look  a  little  surprised, 


my  dear,  at  my  speaking  so  plainly  " 
(for  Emmie  had,  in  fact,  raised  her 
eyebrows  with  an  expression  that  even 
Mrs.  Kirkman  could  not  quite  over- 
look) ;  "  but  I  am  a  very  frank, 
talkative  person,  and  everybody  who 
has  to  do  with  me  must  take  me  as 
I  am ;  and  though  perhaps  you  mayn't 
know  it,  my  dear  Miss  West,  mat- 
ters have  gone  so  far  between  Eccles- 
ton  Square  and  Kensington  Park  Gate 
that  you  and  I  may  as  well  begin  to 
look  upon  each  other  as  relations  at 
once.  I  hope  you  have  not  any  objec- 
tion, for  I  have  not.  I  never  had  but 
one  child — my  Horace — who  was  from 
the  first  too  sturdy  a  fellow  to  put  up 
with  much  mother's  petting  ;  and  I've 
always  longed  to  get  pretty  young 
girl-things  like  you  about  me  to  make 
much  of." 

The  full-blown,  smiling  face  had  got 
alarmingly  near  by  this  time.  Emmie 
felt  the  warm,  puffy  breath  on  her 
cheek,  and  the  Paradise  feather  nod- 
ding into  her  eyes.  She  could  not 
put  up  her  hand  and  push  it  away,  that 
would  be  too  naughty  and  childish, 
however  vehemently  she  might  wish 
such  a  course  of  action  were  possible. 
She  could  not  even  openly  shrink,  for 
it  was  a  motherly  face  after  all ;  she 
could  only  drop  her  chin  an  inch  or  so 
to  save  her  pouting,  quivering  lips,  and 
receive  the  sounding  salute,  when  it 
came,  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Kirkman, 
laughing,  and  holding  out  both  hands, 
"you'll  know  me  again,  my  dear, 
when  we  meet  next.  Help  me  up 
from  my  seat,  for  I  must  be  going ; 
and  I  ain't  as  active  as  I  used  to 
be  twenty  years  ago.  I  don't  mind 
confessing  it  to  you,  but  four  sump- 
tuous meals  such  as  Mr.  Kirkman 
will  have  put  on  the  table  every  day 
at  Kensington  Park  Gate  ain't  quite 
the  thing  for  me,  not  being  exactly 
what  I  was  brought  up  to.  Why, 
what  a  colour  I  have  given  you ! 
And  it  was  only  an  old  woman's 
kiss,  after  all  —  not  deserving  of 
such  a  pretty  blush  as  that  to  come 
after  it.  You  must  take  this  fan 
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of  mine  to  cool  your  cheeks ;  it 
came  from  Paris  only  yesterday,  and 
maybe  you'll  find  more  use  for  it 
than  I  shall.  "What  !  you  say  you 
'had  rather  not  take  it?  My  dear 
Miss  West  but  you  must.  I'm  not  one 
to  be  said  '  No '  to.  That's  something 
I've  learned  of  my  husband  ;  and  seeing 
how  well  it  has  answered  with  him, 
I  hold  to  the  lesson.  Besides,  you 
need  not  be  so  shy ;  it's  a  pretty  toy, 
I  daresay,  but  I've  a  dozen  others  at 
home,  and  I  really  want  you  to  keep 
this  as  a  token  that  we  are  to  be  fast 

friends  by  and  by,  when Well, 

as  you  shake  your  head,  and  don't 
seem  to  like  me  to  say  wlien,  I  won't 
finish  my  sentence,  but  leave  it  as  a 
crow  to  be  plucked  between  us  on 
some  gala  day,  when  perhaps  you'll 
be  glad  enough  to  escape  with  only 
my  kisses;  Mr.  Kirkman  not  being 
the  man  to  let  off  such  a  pretty 
bridesmaid  as  you'll  make  without 
giving  him  his  due  at  his  son's  wed- 
ding." 

Mrs.  Kirkman  had  talked  herself 
nearly  to  the  door,  and  Emmie  was 
following  with  a  vain  hope  of  being 
allowed  to  thrust  the  fan  back  into 
her  hand  at  the  last  moment ;  when 
James's  voice,  announcing  another 
guest,  was  heard  close  behind  them. 
"Mr.  Anstice." 

It  came  like  a  thunder-clap  on 
Emmie,  just  because,  ten  minutes 
ago,  she  had  been  planning  how  she 
would  act,  and  what  she  would  say, 
if  such  an  unlikely  circumstance  as 
Mr.  Anstice's  appearance  on  this,  her 
last  afternoon,  should  fall  out.  Oh, 
why  had  fate  taken  her  so  cruelly  at 
her  word,  and  put  the  task  she  was 
dreading  upon  her  so  soon,  before  she 
had  well  had  time  to  summon  up  re- 
solution for  it.  She  quite  forgot  her 
anxiety  about  the  fan,  and  flitted  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  before 
she  took  any  notice  of  Mr.  Anstice's 
entrance,  feeling  that  the  first  neces- 
sity was  to  put  as  great  a  space  as 
possible  between  herself  and  Mrs. 
Kirkman,  and  put  an  end  to  those 
dreadful  inuendoes  of  which  (terrible 


thought)  he  might  possibly  have  over- 
heard a  word  or  two. 

In  a  moment  the  drawing-room 
door  shut  behind  Mrs.  Kirkman,  and 
then,  before  Emmie  had  settled  it 
with  herself  that  most  likely  he 
had  not  heard,  she  felt,  rather  than 
saw,  for  she  dared  not  look  up, 
that  Mr.  Anstice  had  brought  a  chair 
near  to  the  sofa,  on  which  she  had 
seated  herself,  and  was  beginning 
to  talk  to  her.  Wynyard  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  her  shyness  con- 
tinued after  the  first  few  moments, 
when  he  had  tried  his  very  best  to  put 
her  at  ease  with  him,  by  talking  of 
Saville  Street,  and  making  flattering 
allusions  to  Katherine  Moore,  and  to 
that  discussion  in  "Air-Throne"  to 
which  he  had  been  made  welcome. 
He  grew  quite  concerned  at  her  down- 
cast looks  and  her  silence.  He  was 
always  very  much  at  home  with  her 
himself,  and  had  a  tender,  half -playful, 
half-affectionate  feeling  towards  her — 
such  as  he  might  have  felt  towards  a 
young  sister,  if  fate  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  bestow  such  a  treasure  on  him — 
a  feeling  full  of  repose  and  sweetness, 
without  any  of  the  excitement  that 
Alma's  presence  brought.  He  thought 
he  should  very  much  like  to  make 
Emmie  look  up  at  him  just  now,  and 
to  comfort  her  if  there  was  anything 
really  amiss.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  cause  of  her  trouble 
could  possibly  react  on  him  in  any 
way,  or  be  any  concern  of  his. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  he  said  at 
last,  when  there  had  been  quite  a 
moment's  silence.  "  I  don't  think  you 
listened  to  what  I  told  you  just  now 
of  my  having  met  Casabianca  in  the 
street  this  morning,  and  I  have  a  more 
important  anecdote  about  him  in  store 
which  I  cannot  possibly  bring  out 
unless  you  will  look  up  and  seem  in- 
terested. Come,  now,  did  we  not 
make  a  bargain  to  tell  each  other  of 
our  grievances  in  this  house  ?  If  you 
will  begin,  I  will  go  on.  Mine  are 
quite  serious,  I  assure  you,  and  yours 
I  am  convinced  cannot  go  beyond 
James  and  Casabianca' s  silver  tray, 
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for  I  gathered  from  Miss  Rivers,  when 
I  called  last  week,  that  the  whole 
household  is  at  your  feet  since  you 
came  to  stay  here.  Won't  you  look  up 
and  tell  me  1  " 

He  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the 
real  pain  in  Emmie's  eyes  when  she 
did  look  up. 

"  That  lady  who  left  the  room  as 
you  came  in,"  she  began,  abruptly, 
"was  Mrs.  Kirkman.  She  has  been 
sitting  here  ^talking  to  me  for  a  long 
time." 

"Well,"  he  said,  a  little  puzzled, 
"  she  is  a  very  good-natured  person, 
is  she  not  1  I  met  her  the  other  night 
at  a  conversazione,  and  she  did  not 
frighten  me.  I  was  even  a  little 
relieved,  I  think,  to  find  her  so  big. 
It  gives  a  reason  for  the  Brobdignagian 
Palace  they  have  built  at  Kensington 
Park  Gate  that  reconciles  one  to  it  a 
little.  She  has  not  done  anything 
very  bad  to  you,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  She  gave  me  a  kiss,"  said  Emmie, 
her  lip  quivering  so  piteously  as  she 
spoke,  that  the  words  came  out  with 
difficulty,  and  she  had  to  pause  to 
bring  them  into  order  for  something 
else  that  was  to  follow. 

Wynyard  felt  tempted  to  laugh  for 
one  second,  the  contrast  between 
Emmie's  extreme  agitation,  and  the 
cause  assigned  to  it  struck  him  as  so 
comical.  Then  all  at  once  his  very 
heart  stood  still,  for  a  thought  came 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  warning  him 
of  a  blow  that  he  must  call  up  all  his 
courage  to  meet  manfully. 

"  You  have  something  else  to  tell 
me,"  he  asked,  slowly ;  "I  should  like 
to  hear  it  at  once  if  you  don't  mind." 
"  She  said,"  Emmie  went  on,  look- 
ing away  and  trying  hard  to  empty 
her  voice  of  significance;  "she  said 
she  kissed  me  because  we,  she  and  I, 
were  likely  to  be  relations  soon." 

11  And  she  meant " 

"Her  son  and — and " 

"Miss  Rivers!  Well,  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  that ;  not  anything 
quite  so  bad  as  that." 

The  words  were  spoken  so  quietly 
that  Emmie  looked  up  relieved  for  a 


moment,  and  then  she  could  not  remove 
her  pitying,  remorseful  eyes  from  the 
face  (always  a  mirror  of  feeling),  which 
told  a  great  deal  too  plainly  of  the 
stress  of  the  blow  she  had  dealt.  It 
was  dreadful  to  see  the  pain,  the  look 
of  death  upon  it.  She  felt  like  a  mur- 
deress, as  if  she  had  really  plunged  a 
dagger  into  a  living  heart,  and  was 
watching  the  life-blood  flow  out.  How 
was  she  to  bring  out  the  words  to 
which  this  information  was  meant 
only  to  lead  up  1  There  was  no  use  in 
speaking  them  just  now  ;  he  could  not 
take  them  in  till  this  life  and  death 
struggle  was  over. 

It  really  lasted  only  for  a  second  or 
two  under  her  eyes.  The  instant  Wyn- 
yard recovered  himself  enough  to  know 
that  she  was  looking  at  him,  he  sprang 
up  and  moved  away.    Her  soft,  pitying 
gaze  seeming  to  carry  a  sting  of  agony 
with  it  just   then.     In  a  minute   or 
two,  he  thought,  this   live  pain  with 
which  he  was  struggling  for  very  exist- 
ence, as  it  seemed,  would  be  a  dead 
one — dead  with  how  much  else  of  his 
very  soul  extinguished  with  it.     He 
strolled  to  the  piano  where  Alma  had 
played  to  him  on   the  evening  when 
he  had  resolved  to  take  up  again  the 
hope  of  winning   her,  and  saw  some 
music     lying     about     with     Horace 
Kirkman' s  name  written  on  it  in   a 
bold   hand.      That   sent  him  further 
away  still  to  the  window  recess  where 
he  stood  for  some  minutes  among  the 
flowers,  enhaling  their  strong  perfume 
without  knowing  at  the  time  what  the 
impression  on  his  senses  was,  although 
similar  odours  remained  hateful  to  him 
to  his  dying  day,  and  always  brought 
back  something  of  the  horror  of  con- 
fusion and  pain  he  suffered  then.     It 
was  not  the  loss  of  Alma  only  that 
was  such  a  blow  to  him.     He  had,  at 
least,  believed  himself  to  be  prepared 
for  that,  ever  since  the  change  in  his 
worldly   prospects  had   altered    their 
relations  to  each  other,  though  there 
had  never  been  any  taking  back  of  old 
admissions    of    preference    by    Alma 
herself.      He   had   often   thought    of 
losing  all  Lf uture  right   in   her ;    but 
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this  way  of  losing  seemed  to  involve 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  actual  loss 
in  the  future.  It  was  a  shattering  of 
all  the  thoughts  of  her  that  dated 
from  the  first  bright  dawning  of  im- 
aginative love  in  his  boyhood  when 
she  had  summed  up  perfection  to  him ; 
a  making  all  the  past  as  empty  as  it 
seemed  the  coming  yeai*s  were  to  be. 
Alma  and  Horace  Kirkman!  He 
knew  a  little  of  Horace  Kirkman  ;  not 
one  bad  thing  that  could  be  said  to 
stamp  him  as  unworthy;  but  just  a 
number  of  very  small  things  which  to 
"Wynyard's  mind  revealed  the  man's 
character  plainly  enough :  boastful 
speeches,  little  meannesses  as  the  re- 
verse side  of  ostentatious  lavishness, 
a  coarse  word  or  two  in  an  overheard 
conversation,  showing,  he  thought,  a 
nature  that  the  Alma  of  his  dreams 
would  have  shrunk  from  instinctively. 
How  could  his  recollection  of  her  stand 
out  pure  and  clear  by  the  side  of  this 
other  utterly  distasteful  image  ?  And 
"Wynyard  knew  all  the  time  that 
these  were  only  first  thoughts  born 
of  his  own  selfish  pain.  The  pity 
for  her,  the  longing  to  save  her  from 
what  he  knew  would  be  misery  in  the 
end,  the  remorse  for  this  first  harsh 
judgment  of  her,  the  struggle  to  put 
her  back  in  her  supreme  place,  and 
worship  the  fallen  idol  as  devoutly 
as  ever,  would  all  have  to  be  gone 
through  in  their  turn  —  long,  long 
vistas  of  pain. 

He  was  just  rousing  himself  to  the 
thought  of  where  he  was,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  getting  away  from  a  place 
where  he  was  liable  at  any  moment  to 
encounter  Alma  herself,  when  he  felt 
a  timid  touch  on  his  arm,  hardly  a 
touch — it  was  more  like  the  flutter  of 
a  little  bird's  wing  hovering  near ; 
and  looking  round  he  saw  Emmie 
standing  by  his  side. 

"  I  am  going  out  of  the  room  now," 
she  said.  "  I  would  have  gone  before, 
but — but — before  I  go  I  want  to  tell 
you  why  I  repeated  Mrs.  -Kirkman's 
words  to  you  just  now.  I  thought 
you  ought  to  know — because " 

"You    were     quite     right,"     said 


Wynyard,  gently,  "  and  I  thank  you 
for  it." 

"Because,"  continued  Emmie,  who 
could  only  go  straight  on,  and  felt  she 
should  be  lost  if  the  prepared  words 
were  to  slip  from  her.  "  Because, 
though  Mrs.  Kirkman  and  Aunt  Rivers 
say  it  is  to  be  so — as  I  told  you — 
Alma  herself  speaks  differently.  It 
was  one  night  when  she  and  I  were 

sitting  together  alone ;  but "  she 

paused  almost  frightened  at  the 
change,  the  sudden,  eager  hopefulness 
that  sprang  into  his  face ;  "do  you 
think  I  ought  to  repeat  to  you  what 
Alma  said  to  me  alone  ?  " 

"You  need  not,  thank  you,"  said 
Wynyard,  recovering  himself  after  a 
struggle  that  had  prevented  words. 
"  I  understand  enough  to  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart  for  caring  enough 
for  me — for  her — to  say  what  you  have 
said ;  for  giving  me  so  much  hope,  and 
trusting  me  so  far.  It  may  not  make 
any  difference,  I  think,  now  that  I 
should  have  tried  what  remonstrance 
could  do  without  it ;  but  perhaps  that 
is  only  because  you  have  brought  me 
back  to  life  again.  You  said  you  were 
going,  but  I  will  go.  I  have  intruded 
on  you  a  great  deal  longer  than  I 
intended." 

He  had  got  to  the  door,  leaving 
Emmie  still  standing  among  the 
flowers,  when  he  turned  suddenly 
and  came  back  again.  The  colour 
had  returned  into  his  face,  and  the 
dawning  of  a  smile  was  making 
it  look  itself  again.  "  I  want  you 
to  come  away  from  among  Mr.  Kirk- 
man's  flowers,"  he  said,  "for  I  think 
there  is  something  poisonous  about 
them,  and  I'm  sure  you  don't  like 
them  any  better  than  I  do.  And  there 
is  another  thing  I  want.  I  want  you 
to  promise  me  never  to  blame  yourself 
for  what  you  said  to-day;  for  your 
kindness  to  me,  whatever  comes  of  it, 
you  must  not." 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  pain  it  had 
occurred  to  him,  with  that  instinctive 
reading  of  a  woman's  heart  only  a 
very  high  minded  man  is  capable  of, 
that  she  would  perhaps  recall  that 
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touch  on  his  arm,  those  pitying  looks 
she  had  given  him ;  and  when  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion  was  over 
suffer  pangs  of  wounded  reserve 
and  pride  on  their  account,  and  he 
wanted  to  save  her  from  self-blame  if 
he  could. 

"  You  must  promise  not  to  regret 
anything  you  have  said  this  after- 
noon," he  persisted. 

"I  will  try,"  said  Emmie,  reading 
the  kindness  in  his  face,  and  feeling 
grateful,  though  her  heart  died  under 
it  like  a  weight. 

Then  he  went,  and  she  walked 
straight  to  the  fireplace,  and  seated 
herself  on  the  same  low  stool  where 
Alma  sat  to  read  Agatha's  letter  on 
the  evening  of  Constance's  wedding- 
day.  No  idle  tears,  however,  came 
to  her  to  relieve  her  pain.  She  knew 
quite  well  that  she  had  not  time 
to  cry.  Aunt  Rivers  would  ring  her 
bell  in  a  minute  to  summon  her  to 
give  an  account  of  Mrs.  Kirkman's 
visit,  and  Emmie  thought  she  had 
almost  rather  put  out  her  eyes  than 
let  Aunt  Rivers  see  them  swollen 
with  crying  to-day.  She  pressed  her 
fingers  tightly  over  the  dry,  aching 
balls,  and  set  her  will  to  the  task  of 
seizing,  and,  as  it  were,  repressing 
within  the  old  bounds  this  strange, 
new  self  that  had  to-day  performed 
feats,  and  spoken  words  she  must  not 
so  much  as  think  about  again  for  a  long, 
long  time.  To-morrow  she  should  be  at 
home,  making  tea  for  the  boys  at  this 
hour  in  the  little  schoolroom,  and 
having  the  prospect  before  her  of  dis- 
cussing the  weekly  bills  with  Mary 
Ann  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Surely  she  should  be  quite  herself 
again  under  that  pressure,  and  need 
never  let  thoughts  of  what  had  hap- 
pened here  rise  up  to  trouble  her. 
Emmie's  short  experience  of  life 
had  already  taught  her  more  self- 
control  than  she  was  usually  credited 
with  by  those  who  only  observed  the 
sympathetic  expression  of  her  face. 
The  victory  over  her  agitation  was 
quickly  won,  and  when  the  bell  sum- 
moned her  she  was  ready  to  take  into 


her  Aunt's  room  a  face  in  which  Lady 
Rivers  was  not  able  to  detect  any  dis- 
turbance. 

"So,"  she  said,  when  Emmie  had 
answered  all  her  questions,  "  Mr. 
Anstice  has  been  calling  here  again, 
has  he  1  It  is  strange  how  slow  some 
people  are  in  finding  out  where  they 
are  not  welcome.  He  must  have  seen 
the  Kirkmans'  carriage  at  the  door, 
and  Mrs.  Kirkman  herself.  I  wonder 
what  he  thought  about  it !  Well,  he 
will  have  to  know  the  truth  sooner  or 
later,  and  it  had  better  not  be  till  all 
is  quite  satisfactorily  settled,  for  I 
would  not  have  Alma's  mind  disturbed 
just  now  for  worlds.  I  think  I  shall 
write  to  Mr.  Anstice  myself  then,  a 
nice  sympathetic  little  note,  for  after 
all  he  was  very  useful  to  Frank,  and 
behaved  particularly  well  when  poor 
dear  Melville  got  into  that  unlucky 
scrape  at  Oxford.  I  don't  forget  all 
that  ;  but  if  I  let  him  have  early  news 
of  the  engagement,  and  write  to  him 
myself,  I  don't  see  that  he  will  have 
any  right  to  consider  himself  ill  used. 
He  can't  possibly  be  so  selfish  as  to 
wish  to  stand  between  Alma  and  such 
a  match  as  Horace  Kirkman.  He 
must  surely  see  that  he  has  nothing 
to  offer  comparable  to  that." 

"What  Mrs.  Kirkman,  on  her  side, 
thought  of  Mr.  Anstice,  she  was  at 
that  moment  expounding  to  her  son 
whom  she  had  come  across  at  the 
corner  of  a  neighbouring  square,  and 
taken  into  the.  carriage  during  its 
transit  across  Hyde  Park. 

"  Quite  a  high  young  man,  and  very 
handsome,"  she  was  saying.  "I  don't 
know  how  he  comes  to  be  calling  so 
often  at  No.  1 7 ;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  he  looks  very  much  at  home  in 
that  house.  He  is  not  a  relation  of  the 
Rivers,  I  know  that,  and  though  Miss 
Rivers  and  he  were  talking  very  in- 
timately about  old  times  and  old 
friends  one  day  when  I  came  in,  and 
found  them  together,  I  observed  that 
she  never  called  him  anything  but  Mr. 
Anstice." 

"Anstice,"  returned  Horace  crossly. 
"I  know  the  man;  a  barrister  and 
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scribbler  in  the  papers;  and  those 
•who  know  him  best  say  that  clever  as 
he  is  he  will  never  get  very  far,  for  he 
has  a  knack  of  always  taking  up  the 
least  workable  side  of  every  question. 
Christian  socialism,  temperance,  I  don't 
know  what ; — notions  that  would  drive 
my  father  wild,  and  cannot,  I  should 
think,  go  down  any  better  with  Sir 
Francis.  I  don't  understand  your 
being  so  particularly  taken  with  his 
looks,  mother !  " 

"  Well,  there's  a  something — but 
mind,  Horace,  I  don't  mean  '  airs ' 
when  I  say  'high.'  It's  a  some- 
thing I've  never  been  able  to  put 
my  finger  upon  yet.  Money  won't 
give  it,  nor  yet  education,  for  you've 
had  the  very  best  of  that,  you 
know.  It's  done  a  great  deal  for 
you,  and  put  you  in  a  better  place 
than  your  father  and  me,  as  far  as 
society  goes,  though  to  be  sure,  you'll 
never  be  such  a  man  as  your  father, 
but  it  has  not  given  you  quite  the  look 
and  way  with  you  that  I've  noticed 
in  a  few  tip-top  people,  and  though 
this  Mr.  Anstice  mayn't  have  a  penny 
to  bless  himself  with,  he's  got  that. 
I  don't  want  to  make  you  uneasy, 
Horace.  I'm  only  telling  you  just 
what  I  see,  and  explaining  why  I 
think  that  if  I  were  you  I  would  try 
to  get  something  settled  in  a  certain 
quarter  before  very  long.  Your  father 
hates  a  thing  to  be  long  in  hand,  and 
would  like  to  see  you  engaged  to-mor- 
row, and  married  by  the  end  of  the 
month  if  it  could  be  done,  and  we 
know  well  enough  what  Sir  Francis' 
and  Lady  Eivers'  wishes  are.  It's 
only  the  young  lady  herself." 

"  Only,"  cried  Horace,  turning  away 
his  head,  and  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Well,  I  never  knew  you  backward 
in  asking  for  anything  you  wanted 
before,  my  boy." 

"  Perhaps  because  I  never  wanted 
anything  before  so  much  as  this," 
returned  the  young  man,  to  whom 
love  was  already  giving  more  effective 
lessons  in  humility,  the  root  of  good 
manners,  than  his  various  teachers 


through  a  long  and  expensive  educa- 
tion had  been  able  to  instill. 

"  Your  father  thought  he  was  ask- 
ing for  a  good  deal  when  he  came  for 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Kirkman,  smiling,  and 
putting  a  big  hand  on  her  son's 
shoulder,  "  for  I  was  his  master's 
daughter,  and  had  plenty  of  suitors 
after  me.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  had 
been  thinking  for  a  good  while  before 
he  spoke  ?  there  now — that  he  was  not 
quite  the  man  I  had  taken  him  for  at 
first,  or  he  would  not  have  waited  so 
long.  He  found  me  ready  enough,  and 
though  as  I  said  before,  you  arn't  your 
father,  you're  his  son,  and  Kirkmans 
have  generally  got  what  they  really 
set  their  minds  upon  ever  since  I  have 
known  anything  of  the  family.  Miss 
Rivers  left  word  that  she  should  not 
fail  to  be  home  in  time  to  go  with  us 
to  the  Botanical  Gardens  to-morrow 
afternoon,  and  you  have  only  to  give 
me  a  look  or  a  squeeze  of  the  foot  at 
any  minute,  and  I  will  manage  to  keep 
out  of  the  way." 

"  I  shan't  give  you  a  look  or  a 
squeeze  of  the  foot  you  may  be  satisfied, 
mother,"  said  Horace.  "  I  could  not  do 
it  to  command  in  that  fashion,  and 
yet,  perhaps,  you  are  right  about  the 
time,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  it  were  well  over.  But  here  we 
are  at  Kensington  Park  Gate,  and 
there  is  my  father's  brougham  at  the 
door  before  us." 

This  conversation  was  one  of  the 
consequences  that  resulted  from 
Emmie's  hour  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Eccleston  Square.  A  second  re- 
sult came  to  Alma  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  by  the  eight  o'clock  even- 
ing post  on  the  following  day  while 
Emmie  was  making  tea  for  the 
children  in  the  back  sitting-room  at 
home,  and  wondering  as  she  listened 
to  the  latest  anecdotes  and  most 
recent  Saville  Street  witticisms  as 
retailed  by  Mildie  and  Casabianca, 
why  her  fortnight's  absence  should 
have  stretched  such  a  gulf  between 
her  and  these  once  absorbing  topics. 
When  the  note  was  brought  to  her, 
Alma  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
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waiting  till  she  could  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  to  her  mother's  room, 
where  she  was  due,  and  make  an 
announcement  to  her  which  it  was 
doubtless  also  her  mother's  due  to 
hear,  before  the  event  that  had  to  be 
communicated  was  another  hour  old. 
Alma  was  trying  to  make  herself 
believe  that  she  looked  forward  to  the 
caresses  and  praises  which  might  be 
expected  to  follow  her  news.  She 
ought  to  be  glad  to  know  that  in  a 
minute  or  two  more  she  would  bring 
so  much  satisfaction,  such  happiness 
to  her  mother.  She  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  the  triumphant  jubilee 
there  would  be  made  over  her.  It  was 
the  reward  she  had  to  look  to,  and 
reasonably  she  should  be  in  a  hurry 
to  taste  it.  Just  then  the  letter  was 
brought  to  her  and  she  took  it  and 
held  it  in  her  hand,  looking  at  it  by 
the  fire-light  stupidly  as  one  does  look 
at  a  well-known  handwriting  that  one 
has  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  How 
familiar  it  was,  and  how  strange. 
Dreading  what  there  might  be  inside 
the  letter,  Alma  gave  herself  five 
minutes  in  which  to  recall  the  pictures 
that  the  look  of  those  characters  on 
the  envelope  brought  back  to  her.  Her 
schoolroom  exercise  books,  when  she 
was  thirteen  and  fourteen,  which  had 
had  many  pages  in  a  handwriting  only 
a  little  less  formed  than  that.  Pages 
scribbled  off  in  some  great  press  of 
schoolroom  business  to  secure  her 
being  able  to  join  some  boating  or 
nutting  excursion  for  which  the  others 
had  gone  off  to  prepare  without  think- 
ing of  her  troubles.  How  exhilarating 
the  run  down  to  the  river  hand  in 
hand,  used  to  be  when  the  task  was 
done  !  How  happy  one  dared  be  with- 
out thinking  of  consequences  in  those 
days.  And  again  the  letters  that  had 
come  day  by  day,  when  Frank  had 
been  taken  ill  with  small-pox  abroad, 
and  only  one  member  of  the  reading 
party  to  which  he  belonged  had  dared 
to  stay  in  the  infected  spot  to  nurse 
him,  and  write  the  bulletins  that 
had  brought  at  first  such  dismay  and 
then  relief  and  thankfulness.  Alma 


remembered  the  position  on  the  pages 
of  these  letters  where  sentences  had 
occurred  which  had  first  made  her 
know  that  she  was  in  the  writer's 
mind  while  he  penned  them,  that  he 
was  thinking  of  her  anxiety  more 
than  of  any  other  person's,  that  it 
was  to  herself  rather  than  to  Frank 
the  devotion  was  paid.  Yes,  and  it 
was  a  look  she  had  seen  on  her 
mother's  face,  while  reading  one  of 
the  letters,  that  had  confirmed  her 
own  impression,  and  permitted  her  to 
carry  it  as  a  treasure  in  her  heart 
through  all  those  anxious  days.  With 
this  recollection,  Alma  did  what  she 
knew  she  must  never  do  again — scarcely 
remember  henceforth  from  this  even- 
ing ;  she  lifted  the  envelope  to  her 
face  and  laid  her  lips  on  the  writing 
for  an  instant.  It  was  a  good-bye — 
only  that — a  good-bye  to  the  poetry,  to 
the  romance  of  her  life.  Henceforth 
there  would  be  solid  substance  for  her 
— plenty  of  that.  Was  not  Moloch  the 
god  of  riches  ?  and  did  not  people  in 
old  times  drop  their  children  through 
his  outstretched  brazen  hands  into  the 
consuming  fire  beneath  that  was  his 
heart  ?  Was  it  so  much  to  drop  one's 
fancies,  one's  aspirations,  the  first 
flower-like  feelings  of  one's  heart 
through  those  hands  to  be  burnt  up  ? 
Surely  they  would  burn  without  more 
wailing  and  demonstration  of  grief 
than  the  trumpets  and  shawms  playing 
in  the  Valley  of  Tophet  would  drown. 
Then  Alma  broke  open  the  seal  of  the 
letter  and  read  : — 

"My  dear  Alma, — I  shall  address 
you  in  the  old  style  once  more,  whether 
I  have  a  right  to  do  so  or  not ;  for  it  is 
only  while  recalling  old  privileges,  old 
unrevoked  admissions  of  yours,  that  I 
feel  I  have  any  claim  to  speak  as  I  am 
going  to  speak  now.  Of  course  a  word 
from  you  would  silence  me  for  ever, 
but  I  recollect  that  I  have  never  had 
that  word.  Your  mother  made  me 
understand  some  time  ago  that  the 
change  in  my  worldly  prospects  after 
my  uncle's  death  must  be  held  to  put 
an  end  to  the  hopes  she  well  knew  I 
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had  long  cherished,  and  not  without 
her  sanction,  respecting  yourself.  She 
was  very  angry,  and  I  was  very  much 
astonished,  for  I  did  not  know  before 
that  it  was  the  supposed  heir  of  my 
uncle's  money,  and  not  Wynyard 
Anstice,  who  was  welcomed  to  your 
home.  I  tried  hard  to  nourish  re- 
sentment, and  to  believe  it  could  kill 
love ;  but  you  delivered  me  from  that 
delusion  on  the  evening  when  we 
talked  together  over  Agatha's  pro- 
fession, and  you  once  more  condescend- 
ed to  let  me  see  yourself  as  you  are 
when  the  world  lets  you  alone.  Since 
then  I  have  permitted  myself  to  hope 
again,  and  this  as  my  hope — that  you 
will  let  your  heart  speak  to  you  apart 
from  other  considerations  and  fears. 
I  am  the  same  as  I  was  in  the  days 
when  you  looked  kindly  on  me,  when 
you  let  me  see  the  dawn  of  what  I 
believed  was  to  be  the  crown  and 
glory  of  my  life — your  preference  for 
me.  I  love  you  as  much  more  now 
than  then,  as  a  man  who  has  struggled 
and  suffered  something  can  love,  more 
than  a  boy  who  is  beginning  to  love, 
and  the  love  of  then  and  now  is  one 
unbroken  undying  growth.  I  have 
proved  to  myself,  and  can  prove  to 
your  father  and  you,  that  as  far  as 
considerations  of  prudence  go,  I  am  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  your 
future.  I  cannot,  it  is  true,  now  offer 
you  the  riches  you  might  have  else- 
where, but  besides  the  love,  of  which  I 
shall  not  trust  myself  to  speak  much 
at  present,  I  can  promise  you  some- 
thing more  than  the  proverbial  dinner 
of  herbs.  I  do  not  think  it  likely 
that  I  shall  ever  make  a  great  fortune, 
but  I  have  health  and  resolution  and 
aptitude  for  my  own  sort  of  work,  and 
I  have  been  successful  in  a  moderate 
way  so  far.  I  have  confidence  in  your 
father  that  he  would  not  oppose  your 
wishes  if  only  they  were  heartily 
enlisted  on  my  side.  Question  them, 
dearest  Alma,  straitly  to-night.  I 
am  not  pleading  selfishly.  I  would 
not,  or  at  least  I  think  I  would  not, 
have  you  if  you  could  be — I  don't  say 
more  prosperous, — but  happier,  more 


blessed  with  any  one  else,  only  I  don't 
believe  there  breathes  a  man  who 
could  love  you  as  I  could.  With  that 
tremendous  boast  I  must  end.  In 
spite  of  it,  Heaven  knows,  I  am  humble 
enough,  fearful  enough,  and  as  well 
aware  as  I  can  be  of  what  it  is  I  am 
asking  you  to  do.  If  your  heart  stirs 
towards  me,  if  it  is  only  a  little,  give 
it  time  to  speak.  I  will  wait  indefi- 
nitely, for  I  fear  nothing  so  much  as 
a  hasty  verdict.  —  Yours,  as  I  have 
always  been  since  I  first  knew  you, 

"WYNYARD  ANSTICE." 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  after  Alma 
finished  reading,  before  she  betook 
herself  to  her  mother's  room,  and  as 
it  was  then  past  nine  o'clock,  she 
found  Lady  Rivers,  as  might  indeed 
have  been  expected,  in  a  very  plaintive 
state  on  the  score  of  having  been  left 
to  her  own  company  for  such  a  length 
of  time. 

"  I  have  been  coughing  all  the  even- 
ing, and  I  have  wanted  my  drops  since 
Ward  left  me,"  she  began,  directly 
Alma  entered.  "  I  miss  poor  little 
Emmie  West  sadly,  and  I  did  think 
you  would  have  made  a  point  of 
coming  to  sit  with  me  and  read  me  to 
sleep  on  the  first  evening  of  my  being 
alone,  especially  as,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  there  has  been  nothing  to 
keep  you  down  stairs.  Ward  said  that 
a  letter  had  been  taken  in  to  you,  but 
you  left  the  Kirkmans  only  just  before 
you  dressed  for  dinner,  so  it  cannot 
have  been  anything  of  importance  !  " 

"  The  letter  was  nothing  you  would 
care  to  hear  about,  mamma,"  answered 
Alma.  "  But  let  me  sit  down  near 
you  on  the  bed,  dear  mother.  I  am 
sorry  that  your  cough  has  been 
troublesome,  and  that  I  was  not  here 
to  give  you  your  drops  when  Ward 
went  down  to  her  supper,  especially  as 
I  have  something  to  tell  you  now  that 
we  are  alone." 

"My  darling  Alma!"  cried  Lady 
Rivers,  stretching  out  her  arms. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Alma,  without 
however  bending  her  head  an  inch 
from  the  stately  height  at  which  she 
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held  it,  "It  is  that — Mr.  Horace 
Kirkman  spoke  to  me  this  afternoon 
while  we  were  walking  in  the  gardens 
and " 

"  Alma,  be  quick,  child !  What 
is  the  matter  ?  You  accepted  him,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  refuse  him,  mother. 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  was  a  virtual  accept- 
ance ;  they  are  sure  to  interpret  it 
so ;  but  I  asked  that  we  might  have  a 
little  more  time  to  know  each  other 
before  my  acceptance  was  considered 
quite  final  and  made  known  beyond 
our  two  families.  I  felt  this  to  be  fair 
to  him,  mother,  as  well  as  to  myself. 
When  he  understands  the  nature  of 
my  feelings  a  little  better,  he  may  not 
be  satisfied,  and  if  I  am  to  sell  myself, 
at  all  events  I  should  like  it  to  ba  an 
honest  bargain." 

"  Alma,  do  you  want  to  kill  me  by 
saying  such  unkind  things,  just  when 
we  ought  to  be  so  happy  and  thankful  1 
Sold  !  what  can  you  mean  1  Horace 
Kirkman  is  sincerely  attached  to  you, 
in  fact,  absolutely  devoted  to  you. 
However  rich  he  had  been  I  should 
not,  you  know,  have  wished  you  to 
marry  one  who  was  not  that." 

"  I  believe  he  is  that,  mamma." 

"  And  your  father  thinks  well  of 
him,  and  he  is  enormously  rich,  one  of 
the  best  matches  in  England  just  now. 
Lady  Amhurst  told  Constance  only 
last  week  that  Horace  Kirkman  might 
have  chosen  his  wife  from  almost  any 
of  the  noble  families  in  England  where 
there  are  many  daughters." 

"  I  wonder  he  did  not. " 

"He  fell  in  love  with  you,  Alma, 
directly  he  was  introduced  to  you, 
and  will  not  hear  of  marrying  any  one 
else.  Mrs.  Kirkman  told  me  this  so 
long  ago  as  when  we  went  to  Golden 
Mount  for  Christmas.  Oh,  Alma  ! 
you  ought  to  think  yourself  a  lucky 
girl — you  ought  to  be  thankful  !  " 

"Let  us  begin  then,  mamma,"  said 
Alma ;  "  let  us  be  very  happy  about 
it.  I  reckoned  a  great  deal  on  satisfying 
you." 

"But  the  delay,  the  risk, — I  don't 


like  that  part.  Why  could  you  not 
have  put  an  end  to  all  anxiety  by 
accepting  him  outright  to-day.  It 
would  only  have  been  what  the  Kirk- 
mans  will  consider  his  due,  and  you 
would  have  been  in  a  better  position 
with  the  old  people  than  you  will  ever 
be  after  this  hesitation.  I  too  should 
have  been  at  rest,  and  could  have  got 
well  then." 

"  I  did  what  I  could,  mamma,"  said 
Alma,  the  tears  rising  in  her  eyes. 
"  You  must  not  press  me  any  further ; 
indeed  I  thought  of  you,  and  hoped 
you  would  be  happy." 

Lady  Rivers  stretched  out  her  arms 
again,  and  again  took  them  back 
empty. 

"  You  talk  of  my  being  happy," 
she  said,  plaintively,  "  but  it  is  my 
children's  happiness  I  want  after  all — 
nothing  but  that — and  I  can't  help 
having  my  own  views  about  what  will 
be  best  for  them,  Alma,  when  I  have 
such  an  example  of  the  miseries  of 
poverty  before  my  eyes  for  ever,  as 
your  poor  Aunt  West  shows  us  all.  It 
may  have  made  me  over  anxious,  a 
little  pressing,  perhaps,  but  you  ought 
not  to  resent  it ;  you  should  consider 
how  natural  it  is  that  I  should  dread 
the  same  wretchedness  for  my  own 
children  that  I  see  in  my  poor  sister. 
If  you,  Alma,  were  to  come  down  to 
letting  lodgings,  I  should  turn  in  my 
grave,  I  think,  if  I  had  been  dead 
twenty  yeai-s." 

"  You  will  bring  the  cough  back,  I 
am  afraid,  mamma,"  said  Alma,  "if 
you  talk  so  excitedly.  I  had  better 
read  a  few  verses  to  you,  as  Emmie 
used  to  do,  to  compose  you,  and  then  I 
will  say  good-night,  leaving  the  rest  of 
our  talk  till  to-morrow  morning  when 
we  shall  both  be  calmer." 

Alma  hurriedly  took  up  the  first 
book  that  came  to  hand  as  she  spoke, 
a  Bible  from  which  Emmie  West,  con- 
tinuing home  habits,  had  been  used  to 
read  a  chapter  or  a  Psalm  to  her  aunt 
before  leaving  for  the  night ;  and  she 
opened  it  hap-hazard,  meaning  to  read 
the  first  sentence  or  two  on  which  her 
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eye  fell.  "  And  the  rich  man  lifted  up 
his  eyes  being  in  torments,  and  saw 
Lazarus  afar  off."  Alma  turned  the 
page  quickly.  She  must  not  read  that 
as  a  sedative  to  her  mother's  dread  of 
post-mortem  anxiety.  To  put  her  in 
mind  that  things  might  look  so  differ- 
ently in  her  grave  as  to  make  poverty 
no  longer  the  supreme  terror,  would 
hardly  conduce  to  her  sleep  just  now. 
Apparently  Emmie  West  had  greater 
skill  in  finding  composing  passages 
than  Alma,  for  somehow,  as  she  turned 
page  after  page  in  search  of  a  calming 
sentence,  she  thought  that  the  whole 
book  was  written  through  and  through 
with  warnings  and  exhortations  against 
worldliness  and  the  love  of  riches ; 
such  warnings  as  would  be  a  mere 
blow  in  the  face  when  spoken  by  her 
lips  to  her  mother  that  night.  After 
five  minutes'  search  she  laid  the  book 
down  in  despair. 

"After  all  I  think  I  had  better 
ring  for  Ward  to  come  and  read  you 
to  sleep,"  she  said  ;  "  she  is  not  a  good 
reader,  but  you  say  the  sound  of  her 
voice  makes  you  drowsy,  and  I  am 
sure  the  sooner  you  sleep  and  the  less 
you  think  to  night  the  better  it  will 
be  for  you."  Then  Alma  got  up 
from  the  bed  and  after  ringing  the 


bell  wished  her  mother  good-night  and 
left  the  room. 

"Without  one  kiss  to  her  mother 
on  the  day  when  she  had  engaged 
herself  to  be  married,"  Lady  Rivers 
reflected  bitterly,  chewing  the  cud  of 
sad  thoughts  as  she  lay  waiting  for 
Ward,  who  was  enjoying  a  cheerful 
gossip  with  James  down  stairs  over  the 
symptoms  of  coming  change,  death  and 
marriage,  in  ^he  household.  She  lay 
regretting  Emmie  West,  and  recalling 
little  anecdotes  that  had  come  out  in 
Emmie's  talks  about  her  home,  which 
suggested  a  very  different  state  of 
things  between  her  and  her  mother. 
Lady  Rivers  could  not  possibly  be 
capable  of  envying  a  person  who  let 
lodgings,  and  yet,  all  through  a  sleep- 
less night  when  she  tried  to  comfort 
herself  by  picturing  the  splendours  of 
Alma's  marriage,  her  thoiights  per- 
petually strayed  away  from  the  fasci- 
nating theme  to  wonder  how  Emmie 
would  look  and  speak,  and  what  sort 
of  fondling  and  caressing  there  would 
be  between  the  mother  and  the  daugh- 
ter, when  she  came  to  tell  poor  sister 
West  of  some  marriage  engagement 
that  certainly  would  not  like  Alma's 
claim  a  sentence  to  itself  in  all  the 
morning  papers. 


To  be  continued. 
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IT  would  indeed  be  presumption  in  me 
to  include  under  one  category  the  en- 
tire South,  and  the  following  remarks 
must  be  taken  as  applying  solely  to 
the  old  slave  raising  States — as  the  Vir- 
ginias, North  Carolina,  and  part  of 
Maryland — the  climate,  characteristics, 
and  conditions  of  which  differ  widely 
from  their  once  more  wealthy,  and 
now  more  unhappy,  sisters  of  the  ex- 
treme South,  and  where  the  negroes 
were  of  a  better  stamp,  and  treated 
with  more  care  and  consideration, 
than  their  brethren  of  the  sugar  and 
cotton  plantations. 

The  terrible  question  that  is  ever 
pressing  on  the  minds  of  all  thought- 
ful Southerners  is — whether  the  negro 
under  present  circumstances  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  or — whether,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  the  dusky  race, 
so  intimately  interwoven  with  every 
feature  of  Southern  life,  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Thirteen  years  have  passed  away 
.since  the  last  Southern  soldier  laid 
down  his  sword  at  Appomatox  Court- 
house, and  let  loose  upon  the  country 
the  negro  of  to-day.  For  thirteen  years 
the  negro  has  been  the  centre  around 
which  the  storm  of  American  .politics 
has  raged,  yet  the  problem  of  his  ul- 
timate future  seems  no  nearer  solu- 
tion. Gallons  of  printers'  ink  have 
been  consumed  upon  him  ;  stump  ora- 
tory is  sick  of  him  ;  his  old  master 
wishes  him  at  Jericho,  and  the  carpet- 
bagger alone  clings  to  him  as  his  daily 
bread. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  negroes 
are  deteriorating,  both  in  numbers  and 
physique,  and  from  their  thriftless 
mode  of  life  are  unable  to  raise  such 
large  families  as  they  used  to  do.  As  to 
that,  it  is  evident  to  all  who  have  lived 
long  in  their  midst,  that  no  hopes  or 
fears  of  their  ultimate  extinction  need 


be  based  on  that  score,  though  the 
country  doctors  say  that  great  numbers 
of  young  children  die  annually  from 
neglect.  The  deterioration  in  physique, 
is  one  of  those  old  familiar  cries  with 
which  human  nature  all  the  world  over 
loves  to  enhance  the  past  at  the  expense 
of  the  present.  One  fact  alone  can 
be  alleged  without  much  fear  of  conr 
tradiction — that  the^upper  sections  of 
the  South  are  pouring  slowly  but  surely 
a  black  tide  of  emigration  towards  the 
states  on  and  about  the  "  Gulf,"  where 
wages  are  higher  and  politics  more 
excited. 

Were  a  tourist  to  wander  so  far 
out  of  the  beaten  track  as  to  find 
himself  during  winter  in  a  Virginian 
•market  town,  and  to  be  told  that 
an  exodus  of  negroes  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time,  he  would  be  very 
much  surprised ;  for  as  he  jostled 
his  way  along  the  roughly  paved 
sidewalk  he  might,  from  the  sea  of 
black  faces  round  him,  imagine  him- 
self in  the  realms  of  the  King  of  Da- 
homey. At  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
and  at  the  railway  depots,  they  stand 
in  crowds,  grinning  and  jabbering, 
their  hats  pulled  over  their  ears,  and 
their  shoulders  hunched  up  to  their 
hat  brims;  rolling  their  eyes,  munching 
huge  leaves  of  tobacco,  or  smoking  five 
cent  cigars ;  usually  dressed  in  gray 
trousers  of  Virginia  cloth,  slouch  hats, 
and  long  blue  U.-S.  military  over- 
coats. No  one  knows  how  they 
live,  but  many  seem  to  prefer  semi- 
starvation  in  the  muddy  little  town 
that  they  have  been  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  look  upon  as  the  centre 
of  earthly  grandeur,  to  an  ample  sub- 
sistence on  the  plantations  that  bred 
and  reared  them. 

More  especially  is  this  destructive 
love  of  the  town  strong  among  the 
women ;  to  arrive  at  that  haven  of 
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bliss  they  will  often  sacrifice  almost 
everything  they  have  to  sacrifice ;  but 
the  towns  can  be  overdone,  and  as 
often  as  not,  these  slaves  of  unhealthy 
excitement  return  to  their  homes, 
having  acquired  nothing  but  the  strut 
of  a  peacock,  and  irrational  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  wages. 

It  is  particularly  so  along  the  rail- 
roads, where  the  jolting  of  the,  cars 
seems  to  have  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion that  the  love  of  home  or  an  assured 
competency  seem  powerless  to  resist. 
Travel,  however,  away  from  the  great 
highways  to  where  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, or  unbroken  forests,  shut  out 
the  engine's  whistle,  and  you  will  find 
labour  more  stationaiy,  and  the  love  of 
home  —  perhaps  I  should  say  the 
dread  of  strange  surroundings — more 
powerful. 

Everywhere  superstition  reigns  para- 
mount, and  it  is  an  odd  contrast,  amid 
the  bustle  of  the  new  world,  to  find  a 
peasant  race  that  shudders  when  the 
whip-poor-will  cries  by  daylight,or  when 
the  white  owl  flies  across  the  path,  and 
that  regulates  its  labours  and  plea- 
sures by  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  pro- 
bable, that  at  some  future  day  the 
negroes,  as  an  important  institution, 
may  have  drifted  out  of  the  higher 
Southern  States.  As  far  as  the  pros- 
perity of  those  states  is  concerned,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  import,  since, 
climatically,  they  are  fitted  for  white 
labour.  When  they  become  so  financi- 
ally, an  immigration  from  outside  of 
the  white  labouring  class,  and  a 
possible  relapse  of  the  smaller  farmers 
into  that  state,  will  probably  push  the 
negro  out. 

It  is  in  the  extreme  South  that  men 
are  anxious  about  the  future,  and  ask- 
ing one  another  what  will  be  the  end 
If  the  negro  disappear  from  there, 
which,  however,  seems  an  absurd  sup- 
position, what  labour  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  him  1  What  race  could  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  vast  crowds  that 
pour  forth,  as  bell  after  bell  rings  out 
the  hours  of  work,  along  the  swampy 
banks  of  the  Father  of  waters  ?  What 


available  race,  unless  it  were  the 
Chinese,  could  toil  unharmed  through 
the  fierce  heats  of  July  and  August, 
when  the  planters  themselves  sit  help- 
less behind  closed  blinds,  or  seek  re- 
fuge with  their  families  from  the 
pitiless  sun  amid  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  ? 

The  other  and  more  probable  alter- 
native— that  the  negro  will  continue 
to  preponderate ;  that  a  ceaseless 
anarchy,  and  war  of  races,  is  to  be 
the  lot  of  Louisiana  and  South  Caro- 
lina ;  that  the  courts  of  justice  are 
for  ever  to  be  a  burlesque  and  a  spec- 
tacle— is  even  gloomier.  It  was  in 
these  States  that  the  great  wealth  of 
the  South  formerly  lay.  Here  lived  the 
ideal  planter  of  old  times,  who  drank 
Madeira  and  kept  bloodhounds;  who 
looked  upon  his  rich  plantation  as  his 
worldly  wealth,  and  his  slaves  as  the 
means  by  which  to  extract  it.  The 
Virginian,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
his  slaves  rather  as  his  competency, 
and  his  thousand  acres  of  too  fre- 
quently ill-tilled  land  as  the  means 
of  keeping  them  alive  and  strong. 

The  higher  States,  though  their  pre- 
sent impecuniosity  is  apt  to  make  them 
mistake  past  comfort  for  past  wealth, 
were  never,  with  the  exception  of  in- 
dividuals here  and  there,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  rich.  The  blow  conse- 
quently fell  much  lighter  on  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  for  the 
fall  was  not  so  great ;  and  while  the 
scarcity  of  money  at  present  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  want  is  rare,  and  as 
much  human  happiness  probably  falls 
to  their  lot  as  to  other  secluded  agricul- 
tural communities,  while  law  and  order 
are  much  as  they  are  elsewhere. 

Though  the  negro  is  slowly,  and 
imperceptibly,  drifting  out  of  these 
States  southwards,  it  would  be  hard 
for  even  his  employers  to  mark  his 
loss.  While  old  cabins  still  remain 
inhabited,  new  ones  keep  rising  in  all 
directions ;  but  the  dark  spots  where 
weeds  grow  long  and  rank  in  the  stub- 
ble fields  and  pastures,  showing  where 
cabins  have  once  stood,  are  ,tco 
frequent  to  count. 
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The  negro  dwelling  is  built  almost  in- 
variably of  logs,  covered  with  a  shingle 
roof,  and  flanked  by  a  stone  chimney. 
They  are  to  be  found  clustered  around 
the  homestead,  or  scattered  about  on  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  plantation.  Every- 
where you  stumble  upon  them,  in  ob- 
scure valleys,  in  mountain  gorges,  or 
buried  amid  the  dark  shade  of  oak  and 
chestnut  woods;  tortuous  paths  lead  you 
up  to  them,  stealing  off  from  the  main 
road  through  alder  thickets,  winding 
among  the  giant  trunks  of  forest  trees, 
diving  into  mossy  dells,  where  moun- 
tain  rivulets   leap    over  the    rotting 
debris    of    years ;    weeds    that    have 
grown  breast-high  from  an  old  tobacco 
plant  bed  half  choking  the  path,  among 
which  the  mocassin  snake  lies  curled, 
and   whither    the    partridges    fly    in 
the  noon-day  heats  of   September,  to 
baffle  the  countless  hawks  that  roam 
the  air.     Lizards  of  all  colours  crawl 
over  the  rocks ;  the  grey  squirrel  squats 
on  a   fallen    trunk   and    wonders    at 
you;    armies    of   gigantic    butterflies 
sail  through  the  gloom,  and  are  lost 
in  the  forest  beyond  ;  a  humming  bird 
flits  by,  and  disappears  in  the  thicket, 
or  a  hare,  frightened  from  her  form, 
scuttles    through    the    weeds.    Dank, 
weird,  and  sunless,  are    these  forest 
glens,  full  of  suggestions  of  goblins  and 
creeping  things,  of  fauns  and  fairies.  A 
spring  of   the  purest  water  wells  up 
at    the    foot    of    a  steep  and  moss- 
covered  rock,  forming  a  basin    some 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  with  a  bottom 
of  smooth  round  pebbles.     A  hollow 
gourd    floating    in    it,    and    a   plank 
thrown  across,  tell  you  that  a  negro 
cabin  is  near.     It  stands  on  a  slight 
eminence   beyond,    surrounded    by    a 
rough  snake  fence  to  keep  the  hogs 
out  of  the  cabbages  and  sweet  potatoes. 
A  few  chickens,  and  one  or  two  me- 
lancholy ducks,  wander  round  and  earn 
a  scanty  living  ;  mimic  farm  buildings 
surround  the  house,  a  corn  crib,  hog 
pens  of  rough  logs,  and  a  cow-house, 
the  very  look  of   which  makes    you 
shiver.     If  it  is  summer,  a  rude  ex- 
temporized porch  of  dead  boughs  shades 
the  table  on  which  is  spread  the  family 


meal,  and  on  a  wooden  shelf  outside 
the  door  stands  the  familiar  water 
bucket,  and  the  hollow  gourd. 

We  car.not  do  better  than  take  the 
inmates  of  this  humble  dwelling  as  an 
example  of  one  of  the  great  classes 
into  which  negro  labour  is  divided,  and 
take  a  glance  at  the  conditions  of  life 
of  the  tenant,  or  renter.  The  family 
consists  of  a  man,  his  wife,  two  sons, 
and  two  daughters.  The  old  people 
were  of  course  married  before  the  war, 
but  very  probably  belonged  to  different 
plantations  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood; the  man  black  as  ebony,  the 
woman  perhaps  yellow  or  "bright." 
He  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Tump,  and 
if  his  former  master's  name  was  Ander- 
son, his  full  title  is  "  Uncle  Tump 
Anderson."  The  woman's  name  is 
Julie,  neither  her  own  master's,  nor 
her  husband's  name,  being  often  used, 
so  that  she  is  known  to  the  world 
around  as  Aunt  Julie. 

The  cabin  in  which  the  tenant  lives 
has  been  erected  at  the  landlord's 
expense,  and  a  certain  tract  of  land, 
the  acreage  of  which  has  never  even 
been  thought  about,  is  given  him  to 
cultivate,  some  of  which  has  been 
cropped  the  preceding  year,  while 
some  has  been  lying  out  and  resting, 
having  been  run  out  twenty  years 
previously  and  grown  up  in  pine. 
The  farmer  is  employer,  rather  than 
landlord,  as  he  reserves  the  right  of 
superintending  and  exacting  a  full 
amount  of  labour,  while  he  provides 
and  feeds  for  the  tenant  a  pair  of 
horses,  or  mules,  to  do  the  fallowing, 
and  working  of  his  crop.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  crops  and  fodder  from 
them  are  divided  into  two  equal  shares, 
the  tenant  taking  one  and  the  landlord 
the  other.  This  is  known  as  the  share 
or  "  renter  "  system. 

The  landlord  advances  food,  corn 
meal,  and  bacon,  often  throughout  the 
whole  year,  to  the  tenant  on  the 
security  of  his  share  of  the  crop, 
placing  himself  thereby,  as  King  in 
his  Southern  States  justly  observes, 
more  or  less  in  absolute  dependence 
on  the  tenant,  and  giving  him  advan- 
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tages  unknown  by  the  labouring  class 
in  any  other  part  of  the  civilised 
world.  His  living  is  assured  to  him 
in  any  case,  while  any  loss  or  acci- 
dent, that  may  bring  the  value  of  his 
share  of  the  crop  short  of  the  advances 
made  to  him  during  the  year  by  his 
landlord,  or  employer,  has  generally 
to  be  borne  by  the  latter.  An  in- 
ferior workman,  or  a  disastrous  year, 
often  leaves  the  plantation  consider- 
ably in  debt  to  the  employer,  and 
such  debts,  in  a  country  where  com- 
mercial promptness  is,  with  some 
excuse  perhaps,  rare,  are  usually  irre- 
coverable. Our  tenant  has  two  sons — 
one  not  old  enough  for  farm  work,  but 
made  useful  in  the  domestic  depart- 
ment, cutting  the  wood  and  fetching 
water  from  the  spring ;  the  other,  old 
enough  to  do  man's  work,  but  not  yet 
twenty-one,  so  that  legally  he  belongs 
to  his  father,  and  is  employed  by  him 
without  compensation.  Of  the  two 
daughters,  both  grown  up,  the  one  is 
nurse  at  the  landlord's  house,  and 
the  other  washes  for  his  family,  and 
together  they  earn  about  four  dollars 
a  month,  and  their  board. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  at  the  "  mansion 
house,"  as  farm-houses  in  those  parts 
are  somewhat  grandiloquently  styled. 
It  can  be  seen  from  the  cabin,  stand- 
ing among  a  grove  of  oak  trees  away 
in  the  open  country.  It  is  of  wood, 
painted  originally  white,  and  sur- 
rounded by  porches,  and  verandas. 
As  there  is  apparently  no  back  and 
no  front,  an  Englishman  would  say 
both  sides  were  the  back.  On  the 
grass  plot  beneath  the  shade  of  acacias 
two  or  three  hired  labourers  are  seated 
at  their  mid-day  meal ;  and  perhaps  no 
greater  contrast  to  the  elegances  of 
modern  life  could  be  found  anywhere. 
An  inverted  packing  case  does  duty  for 
a  table,  and  on  it  rests  a  pot  of  boiled 
cabbage,  and  a  broken  tea-cup  contain- 
ing molasses.  Pocket-knives  represent 
the  cutlery  of  the  feast,  and  plates 
there  are  none,  while  a  half-gallon  tin 
of  butter-milk  washes  down  the  com 
bread  and  rasher  of  bacon.  Two 
savage  watch  dogs,  chained  to  running 


blocks,  slumber  on  the  door-step,  and 
the  black  nurse  carries  about  in  her 
arms  the  hope  of  the  family,  to  whom, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  appears  devotedly 
attached. 

The  owner  of  the  establishment  may 
belong  to  any  of  the  social  classes  that 
are  so  hard  to  define  in  the  South, 
which,  in  all  matters  except  the  ex- 
clusion of  blacks,  is  eminently  demo- 
cratic. The  chances  are  that  he 
belongs  to  the  middle  and  most 
numerous  class  of  landed  proprietors, 
corresponding  to  the  old-fashioned 
stamp  of  English  farmer,  coming  inter- 
mediate between  the  smaller  class  of 
landless,  or  "  poor  whites,"  and  the 
men  of  liberal  education  and  culture, 
who  are  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  throughout  the  country.  He 
probably  owned  thirty  slaves  all  told 
before,  the  war,  and  cultivated  five 
hundred  acres  of  his  own  land.  He 
chews  tobacco  a  great  deal,  and  is  fond 
of  talking  about  the  niggers,  and  wish- 
ing them  all  out  of  the  country — in 
spite  of  which,  he  would  be  really 
miserable  if  he  were  not  surrounded 
by  them.  He  seldom  drinks  anything 
except  on  court-day,  once  a  month,  and 
in  Christmas  week,  and  seldom  swears 
unless  descanting  on  Grant  and  other 
republican  institutions.  He  goes  to 
bed  between  eight  and  nine,  and  gets 
up  at  break  of  day,  is  good-natured 
and  kind-hearted  to  a  fault,  and  never 
reads  anything  but  the  weekly  local. 
But  he  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
my  subject,  and  I  must  apologise  for 
the  digression,  and  hasten  on. 

Of  the  corn  crop,  which  is  housed 
in  November,  the  landlord  takes  half, 
and  when  the  tobacco  is  sold,  he  re- 
ceives the  money  and  hands  over  his 
half  share  to  the  tenant,  deducting  the 
value  of  advances  in  food  made  during 
the  past  year.  This  is  the  outline  of 
the  "  tenant  "  or  "  share  "  system,  and 
it  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
raising  of  corn  and  tobacco.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  grass  crops  are  kept  in  the 
farmer's  own  hands,  and  worked  by 
hired  labour,  for  two  good  reaso1"  s ; 
firstly,  because  the  working  -x- 
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penses  are  comparatively  trifling  ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  negroes'  speci- 
ality is  tobacco,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
corn,  and  he  is  very  apt,  from  his 
narrow  understanding,  to  slur  over 
and  neglect  crops  that  do  not  require 
such  constant  attention  and  are  more 
indirectly  profitable. 

The  sale  of  his  tobacco  is  the  great 
event  in  the  negro's  calendar ;  he 
then  for  the  first  time  handles  actual 
greenbacks,  and  too  frequently  he 
squanders  what  he  handles.  The  time 
of  taking  the  crop  to  market  is 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  more 
powerful  partner,  the  landlord.  If  he 
is  in  need  of  cash,  and  cannot  hold  on 
for  the  higher  spring  prices,  in  it  goes, 
despite  bad  roads,  crowded  warehouses, 
and  low  sales.  What  a  familiar  sight 
in  the  dark  days  of  January  and 
February  are  those  tobacco  waggons, 
drawn  by  horses,  mules,  or  oxen,  and 
frequently  by  teams  composed  of  all 
three.  How  they  struggle,  creak  and 
groan,  along  the  miry  red  roads,  bump- 
ing over  the  rocks,  lurching  forward 
into  the  almost  bottomless  chasms, 
that  yawn  on  every  side,  emerging  again 
with  strained  efforts,  amid  the  shouts 
of  drivers  and  the  cracking  of  whips, 
and  showering  on  all  sides  a  deluge  of 
red  and  watery  mud.  Steady  as  a  rock, 
however,  sits  the  negro  pilot,  with  his 
quid  in  his  mouth ;  it  is  nothing  to 
him ;  he  has  never  known  the  price- 
less boon  of  macadamised  roads,  but 
has  steered  his  teams  along  these 
muddy  tracks  for  fifty  years,  summer 
and  winter,  since  the  time  when  the 
tobacco  crop  was  rolled  into  market 
in  hogshead  barrels.  His  horses  and 
oxen  are  unconscious  that  their  lot 
is  heavier  than  that  of  other  beasts 
of  burden,  and  regard  chasms,  and 
rocks,  with  the  same  supreme  in- 
difference as  their  driver.  Dense 
clouds  of  driving  mist  break  occa- 
sionally, only  to  reveal  mountain  peaks 
white  with  snow.  The  winter  wind 
howls  over  brown  and  colourless  fields, 
whistles  through  the  headless  stalks 
of  Indian  corn,  and  rattles  with  dismal 
sound  the  parched  fodder  hanging  on 
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them.  Rural  life  is  collected  round 
the  big  chimneys  and  the  blazing  logs, 
or  at  work  in  the  tobacco  barns ;  all  out- 
side is  deserted  and  dead,  save,  perhaps, 
a  flock  of  gigantic  buzzards,  who  keep 
watch  in  a  dead  chestnut  tree  over  the 
half -picked  carcase  of  some  starved 
ox.  Through  avenues  of  tall  oaks, 
where  everything  is  silent  but  the 
pattering  of  rain-drops  on  the  leafy 
ground,  the  waggon  flounders  hour 
after  hour.  The  driver  would  endure 
days  of  this,  rather  than  miss  the 
chance  of  being  in  the  "  city,"  with 
the  certainty  of  some  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  spirits  rise,  while 
his  hardships  are  more  than  com- 
pensated for  when  the  horses'  feet 
clatter  on  the  wooden  floor  of  the  ware- 
house, and  the  wheels  glide  smoothly 
over  the  boards.  His  ebony  face 
lights  up  as  he  beholds  the  yellow 
heaps  with  their  white  labels  piled 
up  all  round,  and  he  feels  in  a  good 
humour  with  mankind  in  general,  even 
with  the  warehouse  hands,  who  satiri- 
qally  call  him  "boss,"  and  treat  him 
with  that  consciousness  of  superiority 
that  a  town  negro  affects  towards  his 
rustic  brother. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  at  the 
mercy  of  a  black  labouring  minority 
are  the  white  employing  and  land 
owning  majority — I  mean,  of  course, 
as  regards  the  regulation  of  labour. 
Remember  that  scarcely  any  land  is 
owned  by  negroes,  that  their  ignorance 
is  of  the  lowest  type,  and  that  they 
have  no  political  power  whatever,  as 
in  the  extreme  South.  I  have  heard 
it  said  by  distinguished  Southern 
agriculturists  that  were  New  Eng- 
land farmers  in  their  place,  labour 
would  be  regulated  throughout  the 
South  in  a  week.  As  it  is,  no  con- 
tract is  considered  binding  by  a  negro, 
unless  it  suits  his  interest  or  his  incli- 
nation. The  fear  of  starvation,  the 
bugbear  of  the  same  class  in  other 
races,  never  troubles  him,  for  he  well 
knows  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  his  starving.  If  he  break 
faith  with  one  employer,  he  is  taken 
on  by  his  neighbour,  and  the  trans- 
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action  is  regarded  as  perfectly  na- 
tural. He  can  subsist  at  a  pinch  on 
corn  meal,  and  fifteen  cents  a  week 
would  purchase  him  a  full  allowance. 
He  generally  possesses  an  old  army 
musket,  and  can  without  much  diffi- 
culty secure  three  or  four  squirrels  in 
a  day  ;  while  the  brooks  in  the  plains 
are  full  of  small  fish,  and  those  in  the 
mountains  of  trout.  Dearly  does  the 
negro  love  to  while  away  a  summer  day 
by  the  side  of  a  good  fishing  water, 
catching  small  chubs  and  catfish.  On 
their  spring  holidays,  such  as  Easter 
and  Whitmonday,  of  which  they  are 
extremely  tenacious,  the  streams  are 
lined  with  them,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  a  fry  of  catfish  or  "  horny- 
heads"  mixed  with  molasses  is  con- 
sidered a  highly  savoury  dish.  With 
their  frugal  wants,  and  the  varied 
means  at  their  disposal  to  keep  life 
together  without  work,  it  may  be  well 
understood  how  difficult  it  is  to  control 
labour  as  it  ought  to  be  controlled  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and 
a  certain  laxness  in  dealing  with  negro 
ciimes,  at  least  petty  crimes,  in  no  way 
tends  to  decrease  the  amount  of  theft 
that  is  assumed  to  be  natural  to  them. 
If,  for  instance,  a  farmer  found  one  of 
his  hands  breaking  into  his  corn  crib, 
it  would  scarcely  ever  occur  to  him  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  having  the  thief 
arrested  and  sent  to  jail.  In  all  pro- 
bability he  would  turn  him  off  without 
any  wages  that  might  be  owing  him — 
possibly  in  the  anger  of  the  moment 
he  might  give  him  a  beating — but  the 
idea  of  legal  proceedings  would  seldom 
occur  to  him  for  anything  smaller 
than  a  horse  or  a  sheep.  Such  is  the 
freemasonry  among  the  negroes,  that 
a  theft,  unless  actually  witnessed,  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  trace.  The 
old  saying,  "there  is  honour  among 
thieves,"  seems  fully  borne  out,  though 
I  question  whether  it  is  not  a  kind 
of  lurking  fear  of  one  another  rather 
than  any  nobler  feeling.  An  honest, 
upright,  and  trustworthy  negro,  such 
as  you  occasionally,  though  rarely,  find, 
could  not  on  any  account  be  induced 
to  give  information  that  might  lead 


to  the  detection  in  theft  of  his  fellow- 
servant,  even  though  the  latter  may 
be  his  personal  enemy.  This  may 
be  an  anomaly,  but  it  is  a  fact  of 
the  most  solid  and  immovable  na- 
ture all  the  same,  though  the  causes 
of  it  are  not  easy  to  explain  in  words 
to  those  who  have  had  no  long  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  emancipated 
slave. 

The  second  class  of  negro  tenants 
consists  of  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  .own  a  horse  or  a  mule,  or 
even  a  yoke  of  oxen.  These  receive 
cabin  and  land,  and  work  independ- 
ently of  their  landlord,  giving  him 
for  rent  one-fourth  of  all  their  crop, 
or  occasionally  a  money  rent,  pre- 
viously fixed  upon. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  most  nume- 
rous class  are  the  hired  hands,  hired 
by  the  month  or  year,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  young  unmarried  men 
who  are  free  of  their  parents.  Their 
wages  usually  run  at  about  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year  and  their  board,  which 
consists  of  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
bacon  and  fifteen  pounds  of  corn  meal 
a  week,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  larger 
plantations ;  while  on  the  smaller  ones 
they  generally  get  the  leavings  of  their 
employer's  table.  It  is  contrary  both 
to  their  natures  and  their  present  ideas 
of  freedom  to  remain  as  a  rule  more 
than  one  year  on  the  same  farm,  and 
as  Christmas — dear  to  the  negro's 
heart — draws  nigh,  the  yearly  hand 
begins,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  "  look 
around."  In  this  "  looking  around  " 
one  of  the  most  grotesque  points  in 
his  character  displays  itself,  his  in- 
ordinate opinion  of  his  own  working 
value,  and  indispensableness  to  those 
whom  he  imagines  he  benefits  by 
his  services.  Something  like  this  is 

the  regular  routine  : — Farmer  B 's 

ploughman  carries  a  note  over  to 

Farmer  C ,  concerning  the  loan  of 

a  plough  or  a  waggon,  after  delivering 
which,  instead  of  returning  at  once  he 
loiters  at  the  gate  for  some  time.  On 

C taking  no  notice,  he  clears  his 

throat  in  a  pantomimic  style,  peculiar 
to  his  race  : — 
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C .  "  Did  you  want  anything  of 

me?" 

Negro.  "  No,  sir,  I  don't  want 
nuffin. ' ' 

C (divining).    "Are   you  going 

to  work  for  Mr.  B next  year  ?  " 

Negro.  "I  dunno,  sir;  he  been 
arter  me  mightily  to  stay  with  him" 
(complete  fabrication). 

C .    "  Well,  why  don't  you?  " 

Negro.  "I  dunno  but  what  I'll 
have  to ;  he  say  he  don't  reckon  as 
he  can  git  along  without  me,"  the  fact 
being  that  B —  -  had  that  morning 
hired  another  man  in  his  place  to  his 
knowledge.  These,  however,  are  mere 
formulas  indulged  in  by  the  negro  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  his 
friends  in  Christmas  week,  whom  he 
tells  that  both  "  Massa  B—  -  and 

Massa  C have  been  pestering  him 

mightily  to  come  to  them,  but  as  he 
reckons  there  are  more  folk  at  Massa 

B 's,  and  "  it  will  be  more  kind  of 

lively  like,  he  specs,  to  go  thar." 

Preachings,      weddings,      baptisms, 
cake-walks,     candy-stews    and    corn- 
shuckings  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  throughout  the  calendar  of 
the  country  negro.     He  is  most  tena- 
cious of  Christmas,  and  no  bribe  would 
tempt  either  man,  woman,  or  child  to 
remain  in  service  between  Christmas 
and    New-year's    Day.     Whisky  and 
candy,  dancing  and  banjo-playing  reign 
triumphant.      They   troop   along   the 
muddy  roads    in    crowds,    black    and 
yellow,   men,   women,    and    children, 
from  house  to  house,  the  men  in  old- 
fashioned  broadcloth  from  top  to  toe, 
with  the  usual  Southern  allowance  of 
shirt  front  and  the  African  allowance 
of  teeth  ;  the  women  in  cheap  cotton  of 
flaming  colours,  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 
So  insatiable  of  social  merrymakings 
is  this  extraordinary  race  that  I  have 
heard   old  negroes  complain  that  they 
don't  have  as  much  fun  of  that  de- 
scription as  they  had  before  the  war. 
An  old  highly  thought  of  negro  once 
remarked  to  me  during  Christmas,  "  It 
look  like  as  if  folk  don't  have  near  so 
much  pleasure  as  they  was  usted  to 
have,  sah." 


"  How  do  you  mean  ? " 
"  My  ole  massa,  he  had  ten  on  us, 
beside  grown  women  and  a  heap  o' 
chaps  (small  children) ;  an'  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  arter  Christmas  we  never 
did  a  thing,  sah  ;  an'  sich  a  '  whoopin' ' 
and  a  '  hollerin' '  and  a  '  pitchin' '  and  a 
banjo-playin'  never  wur  seed,  sure.  No, 
sah,  them  ar'  was  a  heap  better  times 
than  these  is,  oo-oo-oo  e."  1 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  the 
"  ole  massa "  in  question,  who,  with 
his  son,  did  all  the  work  on  a  poor  and 
worked-out  farm.     He  pointed,  with  a 
finger  black  with  tobacco  stripping,  to 
the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  slave 
cabins,    but   was   then   but  a  row  of 
brick  chimneys,  rising  out  of  a  heap 
of  tangled  briars,  and  volunteered  the 
remark  that  "  poor  as  he  then  was,  he 
would  not  go  back  to  the  times  when 
them   cabins   was   standing ;   no,    sir, 
they'd  like  to  have  eaten  me  out  of 
house  and  home. "  It  is  by  no  means  tin- 
common  to  hear  the  generally-accepted 
ideas  of  the  outer  world  reversed  like 
this  ;  and  the  same  opinions,  in  a  more 
modified  form  and  more    mildly   ex- 
pressed, prevail  largely.  These  evening 
gatherings  consist  principally  of  banjo- 
playing,  singing,  and  dancing ;   and  not 
unfrequently,  especially  if    whisky  or 
apple-jack  be  going  about,  they  end  in  a 
row,  or,  what  is  called  in  those  parts, 
a  "  fuss."  I  remember  hearing  a  female 
servant  blown  up  by  her  master  after 
one  of  these  orgies,  and  though  some- 
what  blunted   against  the   laughable 
side  of   the  negro  character  by  daily 
contact  with  them,  her  answer  struck 
me   as  so  ludicrous,    that  I  noted   it 
down  at  the  time,  and  reproduce   it 
verbatim.     The  excuse  was,  that   she- 
was  late  in  the  morning  because  she 
had  had  her  dress  torn  off  in  a  "  big 
fuss  "  that  had  terminated  the  evening's 
enjoyment : — 

"I  was  at   brother   Manse's,  at   a 

1  A  universal  and  frequent  expression  of 
surprise  peculiar  .to  the  South .  Used  also,  as 
in  this  case,  to  add  strength  and  emphasis  to 
a  statement.  An  Australian  coo-e  modulated 
to  ordinary  conversational  pitch  will  exactly 
describe  it. 
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candy-stew,  and  thar  was  a  heap  of 
folk  thar,  and  Jim  Thompson  wur  thar, 
him  as  lives  away  over  on  the  far  side 
of  the  mountain ;  I  specked  he  just 
come  to  raise  a  fuss,  and  when  we  was 
about  half  through,  he  began  to  sort  a 
pester  brother  Manse,  and  brother 
Manse  he  got  mightily  put  out,  and 
said  he'd  fling  him  through  the  win- 
dow. Jim  then  he  threw  a  knife  at 
brother  Manse,  which  made  him  as 
mad  as  mad,  and  he  up  an  fetched  an 
ole  pistol  that  he  bought  from  Uncle 
Charles,  and  snapped  it  full  in  Jim's 
face,  but  de  cap  wur  too  big  an  fell  off, 
an  before  brother  Manse  could  put  on 
another  cap,  Bob,  as  is  Jim's  half- 
brother,  '  went  for '  brother  Manse  ; 
and  when  Daddy  saw  Bob  go  for 
Manse,  he  went  for  Bob  ;  and  when 


Bob's  sister,  she  as  they  calls  Peggy, 
saw  that,  she  put  right  straight  for 
Daddy ;  and  she'd  no  sooner  got  a  good 
grip  of  him,  than  sister  Mandy  caught 
up  the  hearth  broom,  and  began  whal- 
ing Peggy  like  I  dunno  what ;  and  when 
I  and  cousin  Sue  saw  that,  we  thought 
we  might  just  as  well  pitch  in,  and  I 
got  my  coat  (dress)  tored  clar  off  o'  my 
back — dats  how  I  cum  to  be  so  late." 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  picture 
of  the  Southern  negro  is  incomplete, 
while  I  have  not  even  touched  on 
many  phases  of  his  life  and  character ; 
but  I  must  plead  as  my  excuse  the 
great  difficulty  of  condensing  into  so 
small  a  space  a  subject  that  might 
easily  be  spread  over  several  volumes. 

ARTHUR  GRANVILLE  BRADLEY. 


FROM  HEINE. 


I.—  AUS   MEINEJST  THRANEN   SPRIESSEN. 

Each  tear  out  of  my  deep  heart  welling, 
Flowers  into  bloom  that  never  dies  ; 

And  nightingales  all  round  in  chorus 
Make  music  of  my  sighs. 

Child — maiden — if  thou  wilt  but  love  me, 
To  thee  alone  those  flowers  I  bring ; 

And  'neath  thy  windows,  dearest,  ever 
My  nightingales  shall  sing. 


F.  H.  DOYLE. 
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PEOPLE  have  tried,  at  one  time  or 
another,  to  show  that  Shakespeare 
must  have  belonged  to  almost  every 
conceivable  trade  and  profession — he 
had  so  wonderful  a  technical  knowledge, 
we  are  told  of  lawyering,  doctoring, 
soldiering,  even  grave-digging.  There 
is  but  one  thing  which,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  has  never  been 
attempted  :  which  is,  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  really  good  stage-manager,  that 
he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  called  the  business  part  of  his 
art. 

For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  pure- 
ly literary  critics  see  how  all-important 
such  skill  is  to  every  dramatist — what 
it  has  done,  above  all,  for  Shakespeare. 
The  principles  and  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  plays  for  the  stage,  their 
division  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  the 
minor  rules  which  regulate  such 
matters  as  entrances,  exits,  and  so 
forth,  may  seem  but  small  things  com- 
pared with  the  power  which  creates 
living  characters,  the  genius  which 
produces  the  highest  poetry ;  yet  those 
lesser  qualities  were  in  very  truth 
indispensable  to  his  universal  fame. 
Shakespeare  would  never  have  been 
read  as  widely,  nor  studied  as  closely, 
as  he  now  is  by  every  class,  had  he  not 
been  acted  always  and  everywhere. 
There  is  not  an  evening  in  the  year 
during  which  at  some  provincial 
theatre  in  England  some  play  of 
Shakespeare's  is  not  being  acted  ;  "on 
an  emergency,"  country  managers  will 
tell  you,  "  we  always  put  up  Hamlet." 
No  other  dramatist  ever  kept  the  stage 
for  three  hundred  years ;  no  other 
dramatist  ever  bore  translation  into 
every  tongue  ;  no  other  ever  so  pleased 
every  class  of  audience,  from  the  roughs 
of  California  to  the  most  cultivated 
gatherings  of  artists,  poets,  critics. 
It  cannot  be  his  poetry,  his  philosophy, 


his  drawing  of  character,  which  have 
thus  supremely  fitted  him  for  the 
stage ;  they  could  hardly  tell  so  through 
bad  acting  and  bad  translation.  It  i& 
the  way  in  which  he  makes  the  frame- 
work of  his  plots,  in  which  he  presents 
his  story  and  his  characters,  that  gives 
force  to  his  strong  "  situations,"  and 
secures  their  effect,  under  however 
unfavourable  circumstances. 

And  this  art  of  effective  presentation 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
tragedy  or  comedy  a  true  work  of  art. 
"Without  it,  a  play  cannot  thoroughly 
interest  an  audience — can  be  only  a 
"play  for  the  closet,"  not  a  genuine 
acting  drama ;  and  plays  for  the  closet 
are  surely  contradictions  in  terms; 
hybrids,  not  works  of  pure  art.  It  is 
often  said  that  a  play  ought  to  bear 
reading ;  how  much  more,  then,  ought 
it  to  bear  acting !  This  is  where 
Browning,  Shelley,  many  other  poets 
fail ;  to  succeed,  a  man  must  be  a 
practical  dramatist — and  thus,  a  man 
must  be  a  practical  dramatist  to  be  a 
true  dramatic  poet. 

How  completely  Shakespeare  was 
this  has  never,  I  think,  been  sufficiently 
shown;  and  it  is  an  omission  in  criticism 
which  can  hardly  be  supplied  in  half- 
a-dozen  pages.  Yet  I  hope  that  even 
the  slightest  of  essays  on  such  a  subject 
will  not  be  unwelcome,  if  it  help  to 
prove  how  careful,  and  ingenious,  and 
skilful  a  playwright  the  great  poet 
was. 

For,  if  it  is  believed  that  he  won  his 
triumphs  by  a  sort  of  direct  inspira- 
tion— that  his  method  of  work  was  in 
no  way  like  that  of  ordinary  mortals — 
he  can  only  gain  a  blank  unreasoning 
admiration  ;  a  valueless  wonder,  in- 
deed, instead  of  the  hearty  reverence 
and  appreciation  which  he  deserves.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  even 
he  was  not  above  the  great  human 
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necessity  of  taking  pains :  if  we 
examine  him  with  the  candid  care  we 
should  give  a  modern  man,  and 
thoroughly  test  his  knowledge  of  the 
stage  :  not  only  shall  we  appreciate 
many  of  the  qualities  to  which  in  very 
truth  he  owes  his  lasting  fame,  but  we 
shall  also  learn  how,  according  to  the 
highest  authority  the  world  has  seen, 
plays  ought  to  be  constructed,  how 
dramatic  effects  should  be  made,  and 
in  what  way  great  situations  should  be 
led  up  to  and  "  placed." 

It  is  well  known  among  dramatists 
that  there  is  no  more  difficult  task, 
none  in  which  experience  and  stage 
tact  are  more  required,  than  the 
adaptation  to  the  actual  theatre  of  a 
rough,  straggling  and  ill-constructed 
play  :  the  condensation  of  its  never- 
ending  -"purposeless  talk,  its  crowded 
characters  and  unconnected  incidents. 
If  such  a  play  contain  a  good  scene,  it 
is  very  likely  put  at  the  beginning, 
when  the  audience  are  not  properly 
settled  down  to  enjoy  it ;  if  a  situation 
of  strong  human  interest,  very  likely 
the  previous  explanations  necessary  to 
make  people  really  understand  and  feel 
it  are  not  given  clearly  or  fully,  or  it 
is  spoilt  by  being  prolonged  beyond 
the  period  during  which  intense  excite- 
ment can  be  kept  up.  The  knowledge 
of  stage-mechanism  in  all  its  details 
required  to  fit  such  a  play  for  the 
stage,  is  every  whit  as  important  as 
the  creative  genius  which  must  breathe 
into  its  rough  sketches  of  character 
the  breath  of  poetry  and  life. 

One  such  play,  which  Shakespeare 
adapted  and  rewrote,  has  fortunately 
been  preserved ;  and  the  differences 
between  this  rude  original  and  his 
finished  work  are  most  interesting.  It 
is  the  "history"  of  King  John,  a 
chronicle-play  perhaps  suggested  by, 
though  not  founded  upon,  the  still 
older  King  JoJian  of  John  Bale,  Bishop 
of  Ossory.  Who  was  its  author  no  one, 
I  believe,  knows — Pope,  in  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  suggests  Rowley, 
without,  it  would  appear,  any .  grounds 
whatever  for  doing  so.  If  we  take  for 
consideration  this  anonymous  play  and 


compare  it  with  Shakespeare's,  we  shall 
find  how  perfectly  he  understood  his 
art ;  and  we  may  learn  by  his  example 
not  only  what  dramatic  material  to 
choose,  and  how  to  shape  it,  but — 
which  is  by  no  means  so  usual  with 
our  poet— what  to  avoid;  for  King 
John,  as  it  now  stands,  though  it  is  in 
many  ways  a  model  of  -construction, 
and  contains  at  least  two  of  his  finest 
characters  and  some  of  his  noblest 
poetry,  can  hardly  be  called  a  success- 
ful stage-play. 

The  old  "chronicle  "  of  the  Trouble- 
some Raigne  of  King  John  is  clearly 
the  work  of  a  man  of  considerable, 
though  uncultivated,  power  ;  and  it  is 
some  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
it  was  held  that  three  editions  of  it 
were  published,  in  1591,  1611,  and 
1612.  On  the  title-page  of  the  third 
the  publisher  had  the  impudence  to 
place  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  but 
that  it  was  not  by  him  must,  I  think, 
be  evident  to  any  man  who  has  ever 
written  a  play  or  a  poem.  He  has 
recast  it  more  completely  than  any  one 
ever  could — or  would,  with  a  first 
sketch  often  so  powerful — recast  his 
own  work.  Although  each  scene  of 
Shakespeare  follows  a  scene  of  the 
original,  he  has  not  throughout  the 
whole  play  copied  one  line  nearly  word 
for  word — at  least,  I  have  not  remarked 
one,  except  a  list  of  "  Volquesson, 
Touraine,  Maine,  Poitiers,  and  Anjou, 
these  five  provinces  ;  "  and  this  though 
he  constantly  found  speeches  as  good 
as  this  : — 

I  am  interdicted  by  the  Pope, 
All  churches  cursed,  their  doors  are  sealed  up, 
And  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Romish  priest 
The  service  of  the  Highest  is  neglected. 
The  multitude  (a  beast  of  many  heads) 
Do  with  confusion  to  their  sovereign. 
The  nobles,  blinded  with  ambition's  fumes, 
Assemble  powers  to  beat  mine  empire  down, 
And,  more  than  this,  elect  a  foreign  king. 
0  England,  wert  thou  ever  miserable  ? 
King  John  of  England  sees  thee  miserable. 
John,  'tis  thy  sins  that  makes  it  miserable  ! 
Quicquid  delirant  rcgcs  plectuntur  Achim. 

So  entirely,  indeed,  has  the  dialogue 
been  rewritten,  that  one  can  hardly 
imagine  Shakespeare  to  have  known 
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the  original  play  except  by  seeing  it 
acted,  and  perhaps  quickly  reading  it 
through.  How  immensely  he  improved 
on  even  the  best  speeches  of  his  pre- 
decessor may  be  seen  from  the  quota- 
tions I  shall  make ;  while  that  pre- 
decessor's worst  was  mere  schoolboy 
doggrel.  Nor  is  his  refined  and 
polished  versification  a  greater  im- 
provement than  the  clearness  and  depth 
of  thought  in  his  lines,  which  show 
not  merely  what  men  said  and  did,  but 
the  reason  and  the  appropriateness  of 
those  deeds  and  speeches.  . 

The  chief  faults  of  the  old  play  are 
these  :  It  has  no  hero — there  is  not 
enough  to  bind  the  scenes  together, 
and  make  an  interesting  whole  of 
them.  It  is  throughout  filled  with  an 
anti-Romish  spirit,  violent  and  vulgar, 
and  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  work  of 
art,  though  no  doubt  adding  much  to 
the  play's  temporary  popularity.  The 
characters  are  mere  rough  outlines, 
wanting  in  fulness  and  consistency ; 
and  there  is  no  one  in  the  play,  except 
here  and  there  Falconbridge,  in  whom 
you  can  take  much  interest.  The 
dialogue  is  rather  dull,  and  lacking  in 
variety  and  finish ;  and,  finally,  the 
play  is  much  too  long — its  Second  Part 
especially — and  wants  neatness  and 
clearness  of  construction. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Shakespeare 
that,  in  remedying  these  faults,  he 
does  not  for  a  moment  depart  from 
the  lines  the  original  author  has  laid 
down.  He  does  not  go  to  history  for 
fresh  facts  to  strengthen  his  plot — 
he  absolutely  adds  no  word  of  allusion 
to  the  Great  Charter,  which  might,  one 
would  think,  have  been  worked  up  into 
a  grand  scene.  Indeed,  the  only  alter- 
ation of  fact  that  he  makes  is  a 
perversion  of  history ;  Arthur  was 
not  a  mere  child,  but  a  young  man, 
as,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  conversation 
with  Hubert,  the  original  makes  him. 

The  old  play  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  is  about  the 
length  of,  and  may  have  been  split  up 
into,  five  short  acts.  Although  he  has 
greatly  extended  almost  every  import- 
ant scene,  and  has  doubled  the  length 


of  two  leading  characters,  Shakespeare 
has  compressed  these  ten  acts  into  five 
of  reasonable  length  ;  arranged,  with 
a  curious  instinct  which  seems  pro- 
phetic, in  almost  exact  accordance 
with  modern  scenic  requirements, 
except  as  regards  the  last  act.  Acts 
i.  and  ii.  have  but  one  scene  apiece, 
acts  iii.  and  iv.  each  three,  of  which 
the  middle  ones  may  well  be  flat  or 
"  carpenter's  "  scenes  ;  and  even  in  the 
fifth  act  the  scenery  is  not  very 
difficult.1 

It  is  a  very  noticeable  difference 
between  the  two  plays,  that  while  in 
the  elder  we  find  no  systematic  division 
(except  that  into  two  rather  unequal 
halves),  in  the  later  Shakespeare — who 
I  believe  always  paid  great  attention  to 
the  construction  of  his  acts — has  made 
the  inter-acts  divide  the  story  into 
five  complete  and  symmetrical  parts. 
Act  i.  gives  us  the  French  king's 
challenge  and  its  acceptance  by  John, 
with  the  story  of  the  bastard  Philip 
and  his  brother.  Act  ii.  shows  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  the 
mutual  attack  upon  Angiers  ;  then  the 
arrangement  come  to  between  the 
kings — the  peace  made  on  the  marriage 
between  Lewis  and  Blanch.  In  Act 
iii.  the  influence  of  Rome  breaks  off 
this  peace ;  there  is  a  battle  in  which 
the  French  are  defeated,  and  Constance 
mourns  the  loss  of  her  son.  Act  iv. 
brings  us  back  to  England,  and  gives 
us  the  remainder  of  Arthur's  story, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  barons  at  his 
death.  Act  v.  shows  the  advance  of 
the  French  in  England,  with  their 
allies  the  rebellious  lords ;  the  murder 
of  the  king  ;  and  the  final  mishap  to 
the  Dauphin's  army,  which  causes  him 
to  offer  terms  of  peace. 

In  reconstructing  the  play,  the  great 
want  which  struck  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  a  strong  central 
figure.  He  was  attracted  by  the  rough, 
powerful  nature  which  he  could  see 
the  Bastard's  must  have  been ;  almost 
like  a  modern  dramatist  "  writing  up  " 
a  part  for  a  star  actor,  he  introduced 

1  Modern  editors  somewhat  unnecessarily 
divide  the  third  act  into  four  scenes. 
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Falconbridge  wherever  it  was  possible, 
gave  him  the  end  of  every  act  (except 
the  third),  and  created,  from  a  rude 
and  inconsistent  sketch,  a  character  as 
strong,  as  complete,  and  as  original  as 
even  he  ever  drew.  Throughout  a 
series  of  scenes,  not  otherwise  very 
closely  connected,  this  wonderfully 
real  type  of  faulty,  combative,  not  ig- 
noble manhood  is  developed,  a  support 
and  addition  to  the  scenes  in  which  he 
has  least  to  say,  a  great  power  where 
he  is  prominent. 

This  is  the  most  striking  example 
of  his  development  of  a  character,  but 
his  treatment  of  Constance,  Arthur, 
Hubert,  Pandulph,  and  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  character  of  John  himself, 
is  very  noticeable.  The  entire  wonder- 
ful scene  in  which  Constance  laments 
the  loss  of  her  child  is  founded  upon 
the  seven  lines  : — 

My  tongue  is  tuned  to  story  forth  mishap  : 
When  did  I  breathe  to  tell  a  pleasing  tale  ? 
Must  Constance  speak?  Let  tears  prevent 

her  talk. 

Must  I  discourse  ?    Let  Dido  sigh,  and  say 
She  weeps  again  to  hear  the  -wrack  of  Troy  : 
Two  words  will  serve,  and  then  my  tale  is 

done — 
Elinor's  proud  brat  hath  robbed  me  of  my 

son! 

The  somewhat  sinister  wisdom  of 
Pandulph  is  carefully  and  at  length 
elaborated,  and  one  of  several  indis- 
tinguishable barons  (Salisbury)  has 
been  made  chief  spokesman  of  the 
revolt  caused  by  the  murder  of  Arthur. 
Hubert  now  stands  out  with  a  rough 
manhood  which  is  very  sympathetic ; 
and  many  subtle  touches  are  added  to 
the  King's  character — of  which  more 
hereafter. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  were  the 
principal  alterations,  "  cuts,"  and  ex- 
tensions which  the  adapter  of  this  old 
play  made,  and  why  he  made  them — 
going  straight  through  the  piece,  and 
studying  each  scene  in  which  noticeable 
improvement  has  been  effected  by 
these  means.  I  may  here  remark  that 
he  only  omits  four  entire  scenes,  and 
introduces  none,  except  the  dialogue 
between  Falconbridge  and  Hubert 
which  concludes  Act  iv. 


The  plays  both  begin  with  the  same 
incident — the  King  of  France  claiming 
the  English  crown  for  Arthur ;  but, 
while  the  earlier  author  opens  with 
twenty  lines  about  the  death  of  Richard 
and  the  succession  of  John,  Shake- 
speare dashes  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
his  subject : — 

John.   Now    say,    Chatillon,    what   would 

France  with  us? 
Chatillon.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the 

King  of  France 

In  my  behaviour  to  the  majesty, 
The  borrowed  majesty,  of  England  here. 

And  throughout  the  play  there  is  the 
same  exchange  of  tediousness  for  spirit 
and  brilliancy  ;  very  markedly  in  the 
succeeding  discussion  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  Falconbridge,  during  which 
discussion  Shakespeare,  writing  for  an 
audience  he  was  himself  making  tender 
and  refined,  does  not  bring  the  mother 
upon  the  stage,  as  did  the  elder  dra- 
matist. There  is,  in  the  midst  of  the 
said  discussion  in  the  original  play,  a 
long  "aside"  of  the  Bastard's,  which 
is  most  interesting.  Shakespeare  omits 
it  altogether,  partly  no  doubt  because 
it  is  a  long  "aside;"  but  how  it  in- 
fluenced his  conception  of  the  character, 
and  how  he  yet  altered  that  character, 
are  evident.  I  quote  the  soliloquy 
entire. 

Essex.  Philip,  speak,  I  say :  who  was  thy 

father? 
John.  Young  man,  how  now !    What,  art 

thou  in  a  trance  ? 
Elianor.   Philip,  awake!    The  man  is  in 

a  dream. 

Philip.*  Philippus  atavis  cdite  regilus. 
What  sayst  thou,  Philip,  sprung  of  ancient 

kings  ? 

Quo  me  rapit  tempestas? 
What  wind  of  honour  blows  this  fury  forth  I 
Or  whence  proceed  these  fumes  of  majesty  ? 
Methinks  I  hear  a  hollow  echo  sound, 
That  Philip  is  the  son  unto  a  king  : 
The  whistling  leaves  upon  the  trembling  trees, 
Whistle  in  comfort  I  am  Richard's  son  : 
The  bubbling  murmur  of  the  waters  fall 
Records  Philippus  Regis  Filius  : 
Birds  in  their  flight  make  music  with  their 

wings, 

Filling  the  air  with  glory  of  my  birth : 
Birds,  bubbles,  leaves,  and  mountains,"  echo, 
all 

1  Aside,  evidently. 
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Ring  in  mine  ears,  that  I  am  Richard's  son. 
Fond  man !  ah,  whither  art  thou  carried  ? 
How  are  thy  thoughts  ywrapt  in  honour's 

heaven  ? 
Forgetful  what  thou  art,  and  whence  ^thou 

earnest. 
Thy   father's   land   cannot   maintain    these 

thoughts, 
These   thoughts   are  far  unfitting.  Faucon- 

bridge : 
And  well  they  may ;  for  why  this  mounting 

mind 

Doth  soar  too  high  to  stoop  to  Fauconbridge. 
Why,  how  now  ?    Knowest  thou  where  thou 

art? 
And  knowest  thou  who  expects  thine  answer 

here? 
Wilt  thou   upon  a  frantic   madding   vaine 

(?  vein) 

Go  lose  thy  land  and  say  thy  self  base-born  ? 
No,  keep  thy  land,  though  Richard  were  thy 

sire, 

Whate'er  thou  thinkst,  say  thou  'art  Faucon- 
bridge. 

However,  when  he  is  directly  asked 
who  was  his  father,  he  proudly  claims 
Eichard. 

In  the  scenes  in  France,  which  form 
the  second  and  third  acts,  Shakespeare 
has  very  closely  followed  his  original 
in  construction,  though  he  has  greatly 
extended  some  passages  and  compressed 
others.  Many  of  the  details  of  his 
workmanship  are  very  ingenious;  for 
example,  when  the  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Lewis  and  Blanch  is  made  he 
keeps  Constance  off  the  stage,  because, 
as  he  says,  "the  match  made  up,  her 
presencewould  have  interrupted  much." 
He  tells  in  three  lines,  too  (Act.  iii. 
Sc.  2,  lines  5-7),  a  scene  of  the  original 
in  which  Elinor  is  captured  by  the 
French,  and  afterwards  rescued  by 
Falconbridge ;  the  representation  of 
which  would  probably  only  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  audience  uncertain 
which  side  was  winning. 

Then  follows  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant "cut  "  in  the  play,  that  of  a 
scene  in  which  Falconbridge  carries 
out  the  raid  upon  the  clergy,  spoken 
of  here  in  two  lines  only  (Act.  iii. 
Sc.  4,  lines  171,  2).  In  this  place,  and 
throughout  the  play,  Shakespeare  has 
removed  the  attacks  on  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the 
Catholics  claim  him  for  themselves  ; 
but  it  was  probably  more  his  hatred 


of  vulgarity  and  buffoonery  than  of 
Protestantism  that  made  him  strike 
out  the  scene  in  which  the  Bastard, 
ransacking  the  monasteries,  finds  a 
nun  in  the  abbot's  chest,  a  priest  in 
a  nun's ;  and  in  which  a  pious  friar, 
horror-stricken,  remarks 

Oh,  I  am  undone  !    Fair  Alice  the  nun 
Hath  took  up  her  rest  in  the  Abbot's  chest. 
Sancte  benedicite,  pardon  my  simplicitie  ! 
Fie,   Alice,    confession   will   not   salve   this 
transgression ! 

And,  with  regard  to  John's  strong 
speeches  against  Popery  at  the  end  of 
the  old  play,  they  would  probably 
make  him  more  popular  with  the 
audience  than  Shakespeare  could 
permit  such  a  villain  to  be. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  space  occu- 
pied by  the  prophet,  Peter  of  Pomfret, 
is  also  saved.  He  was  originally 
brought  on  in  the  convent-scene  (where 
his  introduction  seems  to  show  that 
dramatists  even  then  felt  that  it  was 
better  not  to  change  the  scene  too 
often),  and  in  two  subsequent  scenes 
he  made  long  speeches  to  John,  em- 
bodying the  prophecy  that  he  should 
give  up  his  crown  on  Ascension  Day, 
and  embodied  by  Shakespeare,  as  far 
as  Peter  himself  is  concerned,  in  one 
single  line  (Act  iv.  Sc.  2,  line  154), 
which  was  probably  introduced  be- 
cause the  audience  had  got  used  to 
their  prophet,  and  would  not  have 
liked  to  part  with  him  entirely. 

The  prettiness  and  pathos  of  the 
great  scene  which  follows,  between 
Hubert  and  Arthur,  are  quite  lost 
when  the  prince  is  made  a  philosophic 
young  man  instead  of  a  winning  and 
tender  boy — the  sweetest,  in  Shake- 
speare's hands,  of  all  pathetic  children 
who  have  pleaded  for  their  life  in 
plays.  Such  arguments  as  the  follow- 
ing, however  sound  and  sensible,  are 
not  particularly  touching  : — 

Advise  thee,  Hubert,  for  the  case  is  hard— 
To  lose  salvation  for  a  king's  reward. 
Hubert.  My  lord,  a  subject  dwelling  in  the 

land 

Is  tied  to  execute  the  king's  command. 
Arthur.  Yet  God  commands,  whose  power 
reacheth  further 
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That  no  command  should  stand  in  force  to 

murther. 
Hubert.    But    that    same    Essence    hath 

ordained  a  law, 
A  death  for  guilt  to  keep  the  world  in  awe. 

And  so  on,  for  a  page  of  controversial 
epigrams.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing 
that  even  so  vague  an  expression  of 
religious  speculation  as  the  terming  God 
"  that  Essence  "  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  Shakespeare's  writings. 

The  next  scene  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  present,  Act  iv.  sc.  2  ;  but 
the   difference  in   the   skill   of    their 
workmanship  makes  it  worth  while  to 
examine  them  in  detail.     In  the  first 
place,  using  the  simple  stage  expedient 
of   announcing  a  thing  as   just  done 
instead  of  doing  it,  Shakespeare  makes 
the  king  come  on  immediately  after 
his  second  coronation  instead  of  before 
it — thus  saving  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
losing  absolutely  nothing :  there  was 
no  gain  of  pageantry  in  the  old  arrange- 
ment, and  the  discussion  between  Pem- 
broke and   the  others   is  brought  in 
quite  as  naturally  now.     Then,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  modern  stage-rule 
(which,  as  a  French  critic  tells  us,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  rule  of 
the  three  unities),  that  there  must  be 
no  more  entrances  and  exits  than  are 
absolutely    necessary,    Falconbridge's 
two   entrances    are    reduced    to   one. 
The    five    moons,   also,   which    make 
their    actual    appearance   in   the   old 
play,  are,  like  some  of  the  characters 
in  Ben  Jonson's  lists  of  dramatis  per- 
sonce,  "only  talked  on;"   and  a  few 
lines  take  the  place  of  an  entire  later 
scene  (the  second  of  the  Second  Part), 
in  which  occurred  the  speech  already 
quoted,  describing  the  manifold  evils 
which  are  making  England  miserable. 
Of  the  reduction  of  Peter  of  Pomfret 
I  have  already  spoken. 

But  the  most  important  alteration 
in  this  scene  is  the  way  in  which  the 
false  tidings  of  Arthur's  death  are 
treated.  In  the  old  version,  John, 
after  his  coronation,  offers  a  boon ; 
the  barons  ask  for  Arthur's  safety, 
which  he  grants,  but  with  amusing 
candour  withdraws  at  once  upon 


Peter's  prophecies  of  evil.  Then 
comes  Hubert,  and  blurts  out  before 
them  all  the  news  that — 

According  to  your  highness'  strict  command, 
Young  Arthur's  eyes  are  blinded  and  extinct. 

To  which  John  replies,  still  with 
candid  tranquillity — 

Why,  so ;  then  he  may  feel  the  crown  but 

never  see  it. 
Hubert.  Nor  see  nor  feel ;  for  of  the  extreme 

pain 

Within  one  hour  gave  he  up  the  ghost. 
John.  What,  is  he  dead  1 
Hubert.  He  is,  my  lord. 
John.  Then  with  him  die  my  cares  ! 
Essex.  Now  joy  betide  thy  soul ! 
Pembroke.  And  heavens  revenge  thy  death  ! 
Essex.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord  ?  Was 

ever  heard 

A  deed  of  more  inhuman  consequence  ? 
Your  foes  will  curse,  your  friends  will  cry 

revenge. 
Unkindly  rage,   more  rough  than  northern 

wind, 

To  clip  the  beauty  of  so  sweet  a  flower. 
What  hope  in  us  for  mercy  on  a  fault, 
When  kinsman  dies  without  impeach  of  cause, 
As  you  have  done,  so  come  to  cheer  you  with, 
The  guilt  shall  never  be  cast  in  my  teeth  ! 

And  the  barons  go.  Now,  Shakespeare 
has  saved  enough  room  elsewhere  to 
be  able  to  be  far  less  jerky  here.  This 
is  how  he  treats  the  above  passage  : 
Hubert  enters,  and  John  takes  him 
apart,  saying,  "Hubert,  what  news 
with  you  ? ' '  Then— 

Pembroke.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the 

bloody  deed : 

He  showed  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine : 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye  :  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the   mood  of  a  much  troubled 

breast ; 

And  I  do  fearfully  believe  'tis  done, 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 
Salisbury.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come 

and  go 

Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set  : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 
Pembroke.  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear  will 

issue  thence 

The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 
John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong 

hand : 

Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead  : 
He  tells  us  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night. 
Salisbury.   Indeed,  we  feared  his  sickness 

was  past  cure. 

Pembroke.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his 
death  he  was 
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Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick  : 
This  must  be  answered  either  here  or  hence. 
John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows 

on  me? 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 
Salisbury.    It  is  apparent  foul  play ;  and 

'tis  shame 

That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  !  and  so,  farewell. 
Pembroke.    Stay  yet,  Lord  Salisbury ;   I'll 

go  with  thee, 

And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child, 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood  which  owed  the  breadth  of  all  this 

isle 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold :  bad  world  the 

while! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  this  will  break 

out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long  I  doubt. 

Whoever  will  read  this  entire  scene 
as  it  stands  in  Shakespeare  cannot  fail 
to  find  how  very  much  he  has  improved 
it  in  neatness  of  construction,  in  prob- 
ability, in  effectiveness,  and  even  in 
brevity,  though  he  has  doubled  the 
dignity  and  philosophic  fulness  of 
nearly  all  the  chief  speeches.  And 
throughout  the  Second  Part  (which 
begins  with  Arthur's  death)  his  alter- 
ations are  at  least  as  important  and 
successful.  Arthur  does  not  make  a 
speech  of  fifteen  lines  after  he  has 
leapt  from  the  walls — he  is  a  much 
less  "unconscionable  time  a-dying;" 
and  an  immense  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  subsequent  scene 
(Act  iv.  Sc.  3)  between  Hubert  and 
the  barons,  by  the  introduction  of 
Falconbridge. 

In  the  first  scene  of  Act  v.  Shake- 
speare repeats  the  stage  expedient  I 
have  already  spoken  of — he  makes 
John  come  on  just  as  he  has  yielded 
up  his  crown  to  Pandulph';  and  indeed 
this  scene  and  the  next  are  altogether 
very  neatly  constructed.  Instead  of 
them  we  have,  in  the  old  piece,  first 
a  long  scene  in  which  John  (after 
hanging  poor  Peter  of  Pomfret)  de- 
scribes his  misfortunes,  and,  under 
.great  pressure,  consents  to  become  the 
Pope's  vassal ;  then  another  in  which 
are  set  forth  most  elaborately  the 
appeal  to  Lewis  by  the  English  barons, 
their  oath,  and  his  treachery ;  and  a 


third,  showing  John's  acceptance  of 
the  crown  at  Pandulph' s  hands,  and 
the  refusal  of  Lewis  to  retire  at  the 
Pope's  bidding. 

The  fifth  and  seventh  scenes  of  this 
Second  Part,  giving  the  progress  of 
the  struggle  between  John  and  the 
French  and  rebels,  correspond  closely 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  Shake- 
speare's Act  v.  ;  the  sixth  and  eighth 
show  at  great  length  how  John  took 
refuge  in  Swinstead  Abbey ;  how  a 
certain  monk,  with  the  connivance  of 
his  abbot,  poisoned  the  king's  drink, 
and,  tasting  it  first  himself,  with  the  his- 
toric cry  of  "  Wassell ! "  died,  remark- 
ing aside,  "  If  the  inwards  of  a  toad  be 
a  compound  of  any  proof — why,  so : 
it  works !  "  how  Falconbridge,  very 
naturally,  killed  the  abbot ;  how  the 
king  died,  after  some  long  and  power- 
ful speeches,  rather  like  those  of  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  but  very  strongly 
anti-Catholic ;  and  how,  as  he  was 
dying,  Henry  and  the  revolted  barons 
came,  and  John  lifted  his  hand  in 
token  of  forgiveness,  and  again  as  a 
sign  that  he  died  Christ's  servant. 

Now,  these  long  scenes  of  meditated 
murder,  and  of  murder  itself  and  its 
reward,  form  a  particularly  unpleasant 
conclusion  to  a  play  which  has  already 
had  quite  its  full  share  of  treachery 
and  crime ;  and  their  compression 
speaks  as  well  for  Shakespeare's 
healthy  and  manly  feeling  as  for  his 
skill  as  a  dramatist.  This  skill  is 
again  displayed  in  the  neatness  with 
which  he  throws  into  a  few  lines, 
without  change  of  scene,  the  establish- 
ment of  Henry  as  king,  which  in  the 
original  play  occupies  a  ninth  scene, 
coming  as  an  awkward  anticlimax 
after  the  death  of  the  hero.  The 
"  tag,"  given  in  both  plays  by  Falcon- 
bridge,  shows  how  commonplace  verse 
can  be  converted  into  splendid  poetry. 
The  original  lines — 

Let  England  live  but  true  within  itself, 

And  all  the  world  can  never  .wrongi  her  "state  ; 

and — 

If  England's  peers  and  people  join  in  one, 
Not  Pope,  nor  France,  nor  Spain  can  do  them 
wrong ! 
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are  replaced  by  the  glorious — 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.   Nought  shall  make 

us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  hut  true. 

Before  I  leave  these  details  of  con- 
struction, I  should  like  to  remark 
three  points  in  which  Shakespeare,  in 
compressing  the  original,  has  left 
matters  a  little  less  clear  than  he 
found  them. 

In  the  first  place,  does  it  strike  one 
why  Falconbridge  makes  such  a  dead 
set  at  Austria — or  Lymoges,  as  Shake- 
speare, repeating  his  predecessor's 
blunder,  sometimes  calls  him?  Are 
we  not  apt  to  fancy  that  it  was  chiefly 
because  the  Bastard  was  a  bullying 
sort  of  fellow,  and  saw  that  Austria 
was  a  coward?  But  in  the  old  play 
it  is  at  once  and  fully  shown  that  he 
wanted  to  avenge  the  duke's  cruelty 
to  his  father,  Richard  I. ;  Austria  is 
indeed  wearing  the  skin  of  the  lion 
which  Richard  killed,  and  which  gave 
him  his  famous  surname. 

Then — it  is  a  very  minor  matter — 
but  one  does  not  quite  know  why 
Falconbridge  should  be  so  much  an- 
noyed at  the  betrothal  of  Blanch  to 
the  Dauphin ;  nor  why  Blanch  should 
have  backed  up  Falconbridge  in  his 
apparently  unjustifiable  attack  upon 
Austria.  In  the  original,  we  find 
that  Elinor  had  half  promised  Blanch's 
hand  to  the  Bastard,  whom  the  lady 
gave  up  for  Lewis  with  some 
reluctance. 

Lastly — and  this  is  a  good  deal 
more  important — Shakespeare  does  not 
at  all  explain  why  the  monk  poisoned 
King  John.  Has  not  one  been  rather 
startled,  on  seeing  the  play  acted,  by 
its  sudden  termination?  Just  when 
his  fortunes  are  at  their  most  critical 
point,  the  hero  without  rhyme  or 
reason  dies  :  some  one  comes  in  casu- 
ally and  says  that  the  king  is  dying, 
murdered  by  an  anonymous  monk, 
who  is  indeed  described  as  a  "  resolved 
villain,"  but  who  is  not  shown  to  have 


had  any  motive  whatever  for  his  deed. 
It  is  'as  if  the  Gravedigger  should 
suddenly  brain  Hamlet  with  his  pick- 
axe, in  the  midst  of  their  conversation, 
and  decline  to  give  any  reason  for  his 
conduct.  The  author  of  the  Trouble- 
some Raigne,  besides  giving  at  length 
the  scene  of  the  ransacking  the  monas- 
teries by  the  king's  command,  tells  us 
in  so  many  words  that  the  murderous 
monk  expected  to  be  '"'canonized  for 
a  holy  saint ' '  for  poisoning  the  king 
that  did  "contemn  the  pope"  and 
"never  loved  a  friar,"  and  shows  us 
his  conception  of  and  preparation  for 
the  crime. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  prin- 
cipal alterations  which  Shakespeare 
made  in  adapting  this  rough  and  dif- 
fuse old  "  history ' '  for  his  own  theatre, 
and  having  tried  to  show  how  greatly 
he  improved  it,  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  modern  stage-manager,  I 
must  explain  why  his  example  in  this 
case  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said,  a 
warning  as  well  as  a  lesson  to  drama- 
tists. What  is  it  that  has  neutralised 
his  efforts  to  make  of  King  John  a 
stage-play  as  successful  and  enduringly 
popular  as,  for  example,  Richard  III.  ? 
It  must  be  either  the  subject  itself, 
or  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  dealt 
with  in  the  original  piece — which,  in 
its  broad  outlines,  he  has  not  attempted 
to  alter. 

The  subject  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
a  good  one.  The  king's  great  crime  is 
so  dastardly,  the  leading  cause  of  his 
misfortunes  (his  quarrel  with  Rome 
about  Stephen  Langton)  is  so  un- 
dramatic,  and  his  nature  breaks  down 
so  entirely  at  the  end — when  even  a 
villain  like  Richard  III.  fights  nobly 
and  forces  some  sort  of  respect  from 
the  audience — that  it  may  be  that  no 
poet  could  have  made  a  strong  play 
of  the  story  of  his  life.  As  it  is, 
in  Acts  i.  and  ii.  he  is  a  nonentity, 
Falconbridge  filling  the  first  act,  and 
nobody  being  very  prominent  in  the 
second ;  in  the  third  act  Constance  is 
supreme,  and  in  the  fourth  Arthur; 
while  even  in  the  fifth  the  king  is  not 
of  very  great  importance,  his  death- 
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scene  being  much  weakened  in  effect 
(however  it  may  gain  in  refinement) 
by  the  removal  of  his  violently  re- 
morseful and  Protestant  speeches. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
omission  from  the  play  of  the  constant 
attacks  on  Popery,  though  an  improve- 
ment from  a  purely  literary  point  of 
view,  destroys  to  a  certain  extent  its 
raison  d'etre,  the  spirit  that  helped  to 
animate  its  old  straggling  mass,  and, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  motive 
of  its  denodment. 

The  effort,  too,  to  give  the  piece  a 
hero  in  Falconbridge  is  a  failure,  be- 
cause, as  long  experience  teaches,  you 
cannot  force  a  character  out  of  the 
position  he  would  naturally  occupy  in 
a  play.  Falconbridge  is  properly  little 
more  than  a  chorus,  a  cynical  critic 
of  a  wicked  age — he  might  be  entirely 
omitted  without  in  the  least  degree 
altering  the  substance  of  the  plot — 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  make 
the  story  centre  in  him,  as  should 
every  story  in  some  one  figure,  or 
inseparably-connected  group  of  figures. 

Shakespeare  has  no  doubt  kept  so 
closely  to  the  lines  of  the  older  play 
because  it  was  a  favourite  with  his 
audience,  and  they  had  grown  to 
accept  its  history  as  absolute  fact ; 
but  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  that 
had  he  boldly  thrown  aside  these  tram- 
mels and  taken  John  as  his  hero,  his 
great  central  figure  ;  had  he  analysed 
and  built  up  before  us  the  mass  of 
power,  craft,  passion,  and  devilry 
which  made  up  the  worst  of  the 
Plantagenets ;  had  he  dramatised  the 


grand  scene  of  the  signing  of  the 
Charter,  and  shown  vividly  the 
gloom  and  horror  which  overhung 
the  excommunicated  land ;  had  he 
painted  John's  last  despairing  strug- 
gles against  rebels  and  invaders,  as  he 
has  given  us  the  fiery  end  of  Macbeth's 
life — we  might  have  had  another  Mac- 
beth, another  Richard,  who  would  by 
his  terrible  personality  have  welded 
the  play  together,  and  carried  us  along 
breathless  through  his  scenes  of  suc- 
cessive victory  and  defeat. 

That  by  this  means  something  would 
be  lost  is  true — Falconbridge,  for  ex- 
ample, would  certainly  be  lessened — 
but  the  worth  of  a  real  work  of  art  is 
greater  than  the  worth  of  any  part  of 
it ;  and  Constance  and  Hubert  prob- 
ably need  not  suffer,  while  the  influ- 
ence of  the  death  of  Arthur  might 
very  likely  be  made  to  penetrate  more 
thoroughly  the  entire  play.  In  Mac- 
beth, Henry  V.,  Richard  III.,  Corio- 
lanus,  everything  is  subordinated 
to  the  centre,  the  mainspring  of  the 
plot;  in  King  John  each  act  has  a 
different  hero.  What  could  be  more 
fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  ? 

To  some  it  may  seem  presumptuous 
thus  to  criticise  Shakespeare ;  but  is 
it  not  indeed  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  that  one  really  appreciates  him  ] 
Of  such  appreciation  I  wish  my  un- 
sparing criticism  of  his  work  to  be  a 
proof ;  it  is  a  poor  faith  that  dares  not 
listen  to  and  seek  out  every  accusa- 
tion against  its  idol. 

EDWARD  ECSE. 
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HYMN  BY  ST.  COLUMBA. 

[MR.  SKENE,  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  Celtic  Scotland,  p.  91,  describing  the  scenery  of 
lona,  says  : — "  On  the  highest  point,  overlooking  the  expanse  of  the  western 
sea,  is  the  cairn  called  Cul  ri  Erin,  which  marks  the  spot  where  Columba  is 
said  to  have  ascended  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  he  could  discern  from 
it  the  distant  shores  of  his  beloved  Erin.  Among  the  several  poems  attributed 
to  him,  there  is  one  which  so  remarkably  describes  the  scene  from  this  spot, 
and  the  emotions  it  was  calculated  to  excite  in  one  of  his  temperament,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  contains  the  genuine  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings."  The  original  of  this  very  interesting  poem  is  among 
the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,1  the  keeper  of  which,  M. 
Alen,  kindly  supplied  the  copy  from  which  the  text  is  given.  It  has  had  the 
advantage  of  being  collated  by  the  learned  Dean  of  Armagh  with  another  copy, 
made  by  the  late  Professor  0' Curry,  whose  admirably  faithful  translation  is 
given  by  Mr.  Skene.  The  words  of  that  translation  have  been  adopted  in  this 
version  in  many  cases,  with  very  little  alteration.  For  the  accuracy  of  the 
text  of  the  original,  the  present  translator  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Reeves  and 
Mr.  Skene,  with  whom  it  is  an  honour  for  any  Celtic  student  to  be  associated 
in  the  humblest  way.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  original  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  for  those  who  can  appreciate  it.  Apart  from  the  simple  felicity  of 
thought  and  language,  the  rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  in  several  instances  the 
alliteration,  are  very  beautiful.  The  only  liberties  that  have  been  taken  with 
the  text  are,  the  division  into  verses  of  four  lines,  instead  of  two,  and  the  use 
of  a  few  capitals  and  commas. 

COLUMCILLE  FECIT. 

I. 

MELLACH  lem  bith  ind  Ucht  Ailiuin, 

For  beind  cairrge, 
Conacind  and  ar  meinci 

Feth  na  fairrci. 

ii. 

Conacind  a  tonda  tromai 

Uas  ler  lethan, 
Amail  canait  ceol  dia  nathair 

For  seol  bethad. 

in. 

Conacind  a  tracht  reidh  rindglan 

Ni  dal  duba, 
Co  cloisind  guth  na  ncn  ningnadh, 

Seol  go  subai. 

1  Burgund.  MSS.  No.  5,100,  pp.  34,  35. 
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IV. 


Co  cloisind  torm  na  tond  tana 

Fors  na  cairrci, 
Co  cloisind  nuall  ri  taebh  reilcci1 

Fuam  na  fairrge. 


v. 


Conacind  a  helta  ana 
Os  lir  lindmar, 

Conacind  na  mila  mara, 
Mo  cech  ningnadh. 


VI. 


Conacind  a  traig  sa  tuli 

Ina  reimim, 
Comadh  e  mainm  run  no  raidim 

Cul  fri  Herind. 


VII. 


Conam  tisad  congain  cridhe 

lea  fegad, 
Co  ro  coinind  m'ulcu  ile 

Annsaa  reladh. 

VIII. 

Con  ro  bennachainn  in  Coimdid, 

Conicc  huile, 
Nemh  co  nimat  graidh  conglaine, 

Tir,  traigh,  tuili. 

IX. 

Con  ro  scrutainn  omne2  na  lebar 
Ba  maith  dom  anmain, 

Sel  for  slechtain  ar  nemh  ninmain, 
Sel  for  salmaibh. 

x. 

Sel  ic  scrutain  Flatha  nime, 

Naemda  in  cennach, 
Sel  for  saethar  nabad  forrach 

Ropadh  mellach. 


Sel  ic  buain  duilisc  do  charraic, 

Sel  ic  acladh, 
Sel  ic  tabairt  bidh  do  bochtaibh, 

Sel  i  ccarcair. 

1  Possibly  Eeilig  Odhrain. 

-  The  introduction  of  a  Latin  word  here  is  singular. 
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XII. 

In  comairle  is  ferr  fiad  Dia 

Dam  nos  tendai, 
Ni  reilge  an  Ri  dianam  gilla 

Ni  nom  mella. 

MELLACH. 


Sweet  is  to  me  in  Uchd  Aluinn,1 
On  a  peaked  crag  to  be, 

That  I  might  often  behold 

The  face  of  the  boundless  sea. 


ii. 


To  look  on  the  heaving  waves, 
While  in  their  Father's  ear 

Music  for  ever  they  chant, 
Hymning  the  world's  career. 


in. 


The  level  and  star-bright  strand 
No  sorrow  it  were  to  see, 

And  to  hear  the  wondrous  birds, 
Sailing  on  happily. 


IV. 


The  thunder  of  crowding  waves 
To  hear  on  the  rocky  shore. 

And  down  by  the  church  to  hear 
The  sounding  surges  roar. 


v. 


To  see  the  swift-flying  flocks 
Over  the  watery  plain, 

And,  greatest  of  wonders  all, 
The  monsters  of  the  main. 


VI. 


To  see  the  ebb  and  the  flood 
In  power  upon  the  sea, 

And  Cul-ri-Urin2  there,  I  say, 
My  secret  name  would  be. 


1  Lovely  Breast — The  rocky  heights  on  the  south-west  of  lona  are  called  UcJulachan  at  this 
clay. 

3  Back  turned  to  Ireland— Em\  no  more  ! 
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VII. 


And  grief  would  come  to  my  heart, 
While  gazing  to  her  shore, 

And  all  the  many  ills  I've  done 
I  weeping  would  deplore. 


VIII. 


The  Godhead  then  would  I  bless, 
Him  who  doth  all  things  keep, 

Heaven  with  its  orders  bright  untold, 
And  earth  and  shore  and  deep. 


IX. 


I  would  search  in  all  the  books 
That  good  to  my  soul  would  bring, 

Now  to  beloved  Heaven  I'd  kneel, 
And  now  a  Psalm  I'd  sing. 


x. 


Heaven's  high  one,  the  holy  Chief, 
My  thoughts  would  now  employ, 

Anon,  to  work  without  constraint 
Would  be  to  me  a  307. 


XI. 


Dulse  from  the  rocks  I  would  pluck, 

At  times  I'd  fishing  go, 
At  times  I  would  feed  the  poor, 

Now  in  the  cell  bend  low. 


XII. 


Best  counsel  in  the  sight  of  God 
To  me  there  hath  been  given, 

From  error  He  shall  keep  me  free, 
My  King,  the  Lord  of  Heaven! 
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REFORM  IN  TURKEY. 


TURKEY  has  proved  hitherto  a  land  of 
illusions.  We  need  not  go  further 
back  than  the  Crimean  War  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  political  illusions 
in  which  eminent  statesmen  have  in- 
dulged concerning  her.  Many  must 
remember  the  hope  of  a  brilliant 
prosperity  which  was  then  thought 
to  have  dawned  for  Turkey;  and  I, 
for  one,  especially  remember  it, 
because  it  "  bore  me  away  on  its 
tide,"  and  induced  me  to  settle  in 
what  was  then  thought  the  land  of 
brightest  promise  !  The  "  Hatti  Ha- 
mayoum"  had  been  proclaimed,  and 
the  long  past  of  Mohammedan  exclu- 
siveness  and  oppression  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  supposed  to  be  left  behind 
for  ever.  The  Christian  subject  was 
declared  to  be  as  dear  to  the  Sultan's 
heart  as  the  Mohammedan ;  his  evi- 
dence was  to  be  considered  equally 
valid  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  his 
services  were  in  future  to  be  accepted 
as  freely  as  they  had  hitherto  been 
rejected.  It  was  officially  announced, 
in  the  most  solemn  way,  that  abuses 
of  all  kinds  were  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head — that  disorder,  financial 
and  otherwise,  was  to  be  banished. 
"  Old  things  were  to  pass  away,  and 
all  things  to  become  new."  It  was 
then  that  Lord  Clarendon  recom- 
mended Turkey,  as  a  good  client,  to 
the  British  capitalist,  since  British 
capital  was  to  be  the  percussion-cap 
which  was  to  ignite  the  Turkish 
powder.  Where  are  all  these  hopes 
to-day  ?  In  sober  truth,  they  must 
be  admitted  to  be  worse  than  no- 
where, for  their  place  has  been  taken 
by  bitter  mistrust,  and  even  the 
Royal  word  would  not  now  be  be- 
lieved if  it  recommended  Turkey  to 
the  British  capitalist. 

Our   financial   illusions    connected 
with  Turkey  have  been   very  costly. 


As  every  new  loan  was  launched 
upon  the  stock  markets  of  Europe, 
an  appropriate  financial  regeneration 
was  predicted.  One  time  it  was 
"  Caimes "  which  were  to  be  abo- 
lished, as  for  a  time  they  were ;  at 
another  a  debased  metallic  currency 
was  to  be  retired,  as  it  never  was; 
always  it  was  to  pay  pressing  claims, 
which  could  no  longer  be  staved  off. 
At  last,  with  a  grand  flourish  of 
trumpets,  "the  Book  was  opened," 
the  grand  register  of  all  debts;  for 
the  "time"  of  further  indebtedness 
was  declared  to  be  no  more.  That 
was  in  1865,  and  since  then  we  have 
had  no  fewer  than  four  big  loans,  a  lot 
of  A  B  C  bonds  (for  beginners,  I  sup- 
pose) ;  any  quantity  of  debts  not  yet 
classified  alphabetically,  a  shower  of 
true  and  false  Caimes,  and  lastly  a  war 
ransom  of  some  forty  millions  sterling. 
During  the  interval,  from  1865  to 
1878,  we  had  first  an  exhaustive  re- 
port from  gentlemen  specially  charged 
by  the  British  Government  to  examine 
the  financial  condition  of  Turkey. 
They  did  so  most  conscientiously,  and 
reported  of  it  on  the  whole  hopefully. 
Then  we  had  Budget  Commissions 
without  number,  which,  on  paper, 
seemed  to  square  accounts  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  All  went  well  as  long 
as  the  tiresome  past  deficits  could  be 
filled  by  fresh  loans  on  the  bourses  of 
the  West.  But  after  long  forbearance, 
capitalists  at  length  refused  to  give 
more  money.  The  Sublime  "  Porte," 
through  which  so  many  hard-earned 
savings  had  disappeared,  was  thereupon 
closed  unceremoniously  in  the  face  of 
the  deluded  investors,  and  an  im- 
polite card  affixed  that  no  more  ques- 
tions would  be  answered  either  about 
the  capital  or  the  interest.  It  would 
be  adding  insult  to  injury  to  dwell 
further  upon  "  financial  illusions." 
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Then  there  were  "railway  illusions." 
How  can  a  country  progress  which 
has  no  railways?  was  the  question 
asked  by  Sultan,  Pashas,  Ambassadors 
and  railway  contractors.  Here  was  a 
splendid  opening  for  the  surplus  wealth 
of  Europe  ;  and  Turkey  would  guaran- 
tee a  handsome  interest !  The  line 
from  Smyrna  to  Aidin  led  the  way. 
But  it  proved  a  way  to  ruin,  both  to 
the  shareholders  and  the  government. 
Then  came  the  line  from  Varna  to 
Rustchuck.  Its  shareholders  fared  no 
better.  Then  the  Kustendjie  and 
Tchernavoda  line  invited  public  atten- 
tion, but  the  simple  public  still  found 
that  it  had  got  into  a  trap.  For  all 
these  failures  the  Turkish  Government 
was  only  in  small  part  to  blame.  It 
certainly  promised  a  guarantee  to  the 
shareholders,  but  this  was  merely  an 
inexpensive  encouragement.  Share- 
holders should  have  remembered  the 
Scotch  proverb,  "  You  can't  take  the 
breeks  off  a  Highlandman."  But  the 
grandest  scheme  of  all  was  to  come. 
In  it  all  modern  attractions  were 
united  to  charm  the  public.  This 
time  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  pro- 
ject for  the  union  of  the  East  with  the 
West  by  steel  rails  !  People  were 
requested  to  look  through  the  tele- 
scope inversely,  and  they  would  see 
in  the  far  distance,  but  very  clearly, 
India.  That  was  the  bait  for  lovers 
of  progress.  But  as  the  affair  was  a 
great  one,  everybody  must  be  brought 
in.  So  a  lottery  was  instituted.  Two 
millions  of  tickets  were  to  be  issued 
for  this  grand  international  raffle,  and 
every  year  one  of  these  two  millions 
was  to  gain  24,000/.  Who  would  not 
risk  the  wheel  of  fortune  for  such  a 
prize  ?  Sixteen  pounds  was  the  price 
of  the  ticket.  It  may  now  be  had  at 
a  trifle  over  one. 

In  short,  "illusion"  maybe  written 
against  nearly  all  that  has  been  pro- 
jected or  promised  in  Turkey  since  the 
Crimean  War,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  and  useful  to  ascertain 
the  explanation  of  these  various  dis- 
appointments. None  can  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 


cliffe  in  his  projects  of  reform  ;  and 
England  never  intrusted  her  interests 
to  an  abler  or  more  sagacious  diplo- 
matist. He  enjoyed  the  immense 
advantage  of  great  personal  influence 
at  Constantinople.  The  title  of 
"  Great  Elthchi "  has  never  since  been, 
and  perhaps  never  before  was,  ap- 
plied to  any  other  man  at  Constan- 
tinople. His  influence  over  Sultan, 
ministers,  and  people  was  not  so  much 
the  result  of  fear  as  the  respectful 
homage  paid  to  a  strong  will,  an 
honest  purpose,  and  a  superior  intel- 
ligence. If  any  man  was  able  to  push 
forward  reforms  in  Turkey,  it  was  Lord 
Stratford,  and  no  one  ever  laboured 
more  perseveringly  and  more  energeti- 
cally in  the  cause.  Yet  the  results 
attained  were  quite  disproportionate. 
He  was  succeeded  at  Constantinople 
by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord 
Calling,  a  clever  diplomatist  and  a 
shrewd  observer.  After  some  years  of 
residence,  he  became  convinced  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  financial 
situation,  and  shortly  before  quitting 
his  post,  he  expressed  in  a  private 
letter  to  Ali  Pasha  his  conviction  that 
the  absolute  first  need  of  Turkey 
was  that  order  should  be  introduced 
into  her  finances.  The  correctness  of 
this  opinion  is  incontestable,  for  all 
reforms  are  and  ever  must  be  illusory 
unless  they  begin  by  securing  financial 
order. 

This  will  be  especially  evident  if  we 
consider  the  chief  cause  of  the  evils 
under  which  Turkey  groans.  It  is  a 
widespread  corruption  pervading  all 
the  departments  of  the  Government, 
leading  to  systematic  abuses,  and  to 
what  can  only  be  described  as  whole- 
sale pilfering.  Under  Abdul  Medjid, 
the  palace  favourites  squandered  the 
public  money  in  the  extravagances 
of  the  Hareem.  Under  Abdul  Aziz, 
while  the  ministers,  with  their  pro- 
mises, were  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  capitalists  of  the  West,  and 
inducing  them  to  open  their  purses, 
the  same  palace  favourites  were  anxi- 
ously watching  to  pounce  upon  the 
money  as  soon  as  it  reached  Constan- 
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tinople,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  any 
purpose  but  that  for  which  it  was 
destined.  The  hope  of  a  scheme  being 
accepted  was  not  in  its  goodness,  but 
in  the  ability  and  boldness  with 
which  the  all-supreme  "  bucksheish  " 
was  plied.  Every  contract  was  ob- 
tained by  bribery,  and  it  was  much 
more  profitable  to  deliver  bad  goods 
with  bribery  than  good  without  it. 
A  good  article,  unaccompanied  by 
bucksheish  was  sure  to  be  declared 
bad,  so  that  it  was  childish  folly  to 
offer  it. 

No  Government  appointment  was  made 
except  after  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  varying  according  to  the  value 
of  the  post.  Thus  a  governor  named, 
say,  to  Syria  left  Constantinople  for 
his  post  a  debtor  to  the  agent  who 
had  procured  it  for  him,  and  generally 
indebted  to  a  usurer  for  advances 
made  to  pay  for  the  transport  of  his 
numerous  family.  His  salary  barely 
sufficed  to  meet  his  expenses,  yet  he 
must  manage  to  pay  off  his  debt  at 
Constantinople,  and  to  set  aside  some- 
thing for  that  day  of  destitution, 
which  could  not  be  far  distant. 
Prudent  men  took  with  them  to 
their  new  posts  a  personal  attendant 
in  whom  they  had  confidence.  He 
was  the  medium  through  which  the 
"pickings"  were  to  be  gathered.  If 
the  governor's  salary  was  1,500?.  a 
year,  at  least  as  much  and  if  possible 
twice  as  much  must  be  made  in  "pick- 
ings ; "  for  the  average  tenure  of  a 
post  was  little  more  than  one  year  and 
a  half.  Two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
a  year  of  pickings  gathered  by  the 
governor  is  not  in  itself  much,  but 
look  to  what  it  leads.  Every  employe, 
down  to  the  very  lowest,  was  busy 
working  out  the  same  problem,  and 
he  could  only  solve  it  by  conceding  to 
the  person  who  bribed  him  the  favour 
to  do  something  which  he  ought  not, 
or  which  at  least  he  had  not  a  legal 
right  to  do.  It  was  thus  that  justice 
was  corrupted.  It  was  thus  that  the 
subject  was  victimised,  since  he,  in  the 
end,  paid  for  all  the  bribery  and  all  the 
corruption,  which  had  being  going  on 


from   the    palace  down  to  the  coast- 
guardsman's  hut. 

A  memorandum,  which  I  wrote  upon 
leaving  Constantinople  four  years  ago, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  wasteful- 
ness of  "  bucksheish,"  and  some  of  its 
characteristics  in  Turkey. 

"Getting  down  to  the  custom-house  we  had 
to  wait  some  minutes  before  a  custom-house 
officer  appeared  to  visit  our  baggage.  On 
arrival,  he  pretended  to  visit  one  package,  and 
then  asked  my  dragoman  for  a  beshlic  (about 
JOrf.).  No  other  package  was  opened,  and 
the  bucksheish  was  taken  in  the  most  open 
way.  The  dragoman  had  no  small  money 
upon  him,  but  he  gave  the  officer  a  five-franc 
piece  which  the  latter  changed,  retaining  his 
fee,  and  pocketing  the  difference.  The  busi- 
ness-like way  in  which  this  was  done  struckme. 
In  Egypt  there  is  a  shadow  of  modesty  as- 
sumed ;  the  hand  is  put  to  the  side  next 
you  while  the  eye  looks  elsewhere,  and  the 
bucksheish  is  taken  in  a  manner  which  be- 
speaks a  consciousness  of  there  being  some- 
thing wrong  in  it.  But  here  the  proverbial 
honesty  of  the  Turk  is  apparent.  He  honestly 
asks,  and  unblushingly  takes,  a  fee  for  the 
ftwi-discharge  of  his  duty.  On  remarking 
this  to  the  dragoman,  he  said,  '  Pauvre 
diable  !  how  could  he  live  otherwise  1  he  only 
gets  forty  francs  a  month,  and  cannot  live  on 
the  half  of  it.'  The  fee  paid,  and  the  baggage 
deposited  in  the  boat,  I  thought  we  were  now 
free ;  but  no ;  we  had  to  wait  for  a  custom- 
house man  who  was  to  accompany  us  to  the 
steamer.  This  man  came,  bringing  with  him 
a  '  Teskireh,'  for  which  one  piastre  had  to  be 
paid  to  the  treasury.  It  bore  on  its  face  the 
number  of  packages  to  be  shipped.  Round 
each  steamer  watched  a  custom-house  guard 
in  a  boat.  To  this  individual  the  '  Teskireh ' 
was  presented  by  the  man  who  accompanied 
us.  He  tore  it  across  that  it  might  not  serve 
again,  retaining  one  half  and  giving  the  other 
to  the  old  Turk  in  our  boat,  who  returned 
with  it  on  shore  as  evidence  that  his  mission 
had  been  accomplished.  To  this  latter  the 
dragoman  gave  half  a  franc,  but  as  he  looked 
even  more  miserable  than  the  functionary  on 
shore,  it  seemed  quite  an  alms.  One  would 
say  that  all  this  system  had  been  devised  to 
use  the  largest  number  possible  of  people,  and 
bring  in  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
revenue.  My  baggage  yielded  the  Govern- 
ment one  piastre  (2<i),  but  to  avoid  incon- 
venience I  had  to  bucksheish  to  the  extent  of 
one  franc  and  a  half  (15d)." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  pro- 
portion of  revenue  to  bucksheish 
is  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  the 
almightiness  of  bucksheish  renders 
all  control  impossible,  and  diminishes 
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by  an  enormous  amount  the  proper 
yield  of  taxation.  The  insufficiency 
of  the  salaries  paid  to  employes 
encourages  corruption,  and  the  waste- 
ful expenditure  which  is  conspicuous 
from  the  palace  down  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  government  service 
exhausts  the  treasury.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  .  salaries  in  Turkey  are  in- 
sufficient ;  in  many  cases  even  these 
insufficient  salaries  are  not  paid  for 
months  after  they  are  due.  This  forces 
the  employe  into  the  hands  of  the  usurer, 
and  frequently  thirty  and  forty  per 
cent  has  to  be  paid  to  obtain  an  ad- 
vance upon  an  overdue  salary. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  except  in  financial  reform  ; 
and  our  statesmen  and  our  diploma- 
tists have  not  yet  succeeded  in  any 
of  their  efforts  after  the  regeneration 
of  Turkey,  simply  because  they  have 
not  begun  by  financial  reform.  It  is 
very  commonly  said  that  Russian 
intrigues  have  always  prevented  the 
success  of  all  reforms  in  Turkey. 
This  is  to  some  extent  true,  but 
these  intrigues  were  successful  only 
because  our  reforms  did  not  take  a 
practical  and  efficacious  form.  So  far 
as  to  the  past. 

By  the  Anglo-Turkish  convention, 
England  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
an  effective  protectorate  over  Turkey 
in  Asia,  and  has  acquired  the  power 
not  only  of  counselling  the  Porte, 
but  of  seeing  that  her  counsels  are 
carried  out.  Great  is  the  responsi- 
bility which  has  thus  been  assumed 
by  England  as  a  nation,  and  we  must 
anxiously  consider  the  counsel  which 
we  intend  to  proffer,  and  which,  if 
need  be,  we  must  be  resolute  to 
enforce.  So  grave  both  for  England 
and  Turkey  are  the  interests  involved, 
that  we  read  with  misgiving  the  an- 
nouncement, about  the  end  of  August 
last,  of  extensive  projects  of  reform 
having  been  submitted  to  the  Porte  by 
Sir  Austen  Layard.  Peace  had  not  been 
restored  to  the  Turkish  empire ;  time 
had  not  been  given  for  the  mature 
reflection  of  many  minds,  and,  above 
all,  public  opinion  in  England  had 


not  been  drawn  forth  upon  the  subject, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  British 
ambassador  had  pledged  the  country 
to  a  scheme  of  reform  for  Turkey 
in  Asia.  It  was  some  relief  to  find 
out  that  that  scheme  touched  only 
three  points  :  the  establishment  of  a 
local  gendarmerie,  the  creation  of  a 
court  of  appeal,  some  of  the  members 
of  which  were  to  be  Europeans,  and 
a  revision  of  the  system  of  taxation. 
The  answer  of  Turkey  was  simple  and 
effective.  It  was  in  substance — "  To 
do  what  you  want  requires  money, 
which  we  have  not.  Can  you  expect 
us  to  make  bricks  without  straw?" 
In  this  ambassadorial  scheme  England 
again  repeats  the  errors  of  the  past. 
She  would  build  a  structure  to  please 
the  eye  without  having  prepared  for 
it  a  solid  foundation.  Before  talking 
of  local  gendarmerie  and  courts  of 
appeal,  make  sure  of  the  means  of 
paying  them  properly.  Before  you 
revise  your  taxes  sew  up  the  holes  in 
the  purse  which  you  expect  to  fill. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  public  was  in- 
formed that  this  prematurely-born 
project  of  reform  was  only  part  of 
a  scheme  submitted  by  His  Excellency 
Nubar  Pasha  to  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  for  Armenia.  Every  utterance 
of  that  distinguished  Egyptian  minister 
commands  the  highest  respect,  espe- 
cially upon  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
intimately  acquainted.  But  we  do  him 
injustice  by  selecting  parts  of  a  scheme 
which  he  had  only  proposed  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  when  we  leave  out  its 
most  essential  parts.  We  turn  with 
pleasure,  therefore,  from  the  defective 
ambassadorial  imitation  article  to  the 
entire  scheme  of  reform  as  it  origin- 
ally stood.  Its  leading  principles  are : 
First, — Fixity  of  tenure  of  office  for 
the  governors.  Second,  —  Tribunals 
of  justice  composed  of  judges  uncon- 
nected with  the  executive  administra- 
tion. Third,— The  "defterdar,"  or 
commissioner  of  taxes,  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman responsible  to  the  Porte,  but 
recommended  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. In  this  brief  epitome  we  have 
left  out  details  which  specially  concern 
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the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Armenia, 
because  our  subject  is  reform  in  Asia 
Minor  generally,  and  not  in  Armenia 
in  particular.  As  a  whole  the  leading 
necessities  of  the  situation  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  scheme,  but  to  leave 
out  any  one  of  its  three  leading  prin- 
ciples is  to  render  it  absolutely  ineffec- 
tive. By  the  first  and  the  third  an 
enlightened  executive  and  financial 
administration  is  secured,  and  by  the 
second  a  fountain  of  justice,  unin- 
fluenced by  administrative  considera- 
tions would  be  created.  There  may 
be  room  for  discussion  as  to  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  means  of 
attaining  these  great  ends,  and  no 
one  would  more  willingly  encourage 
such  discussion  than  Nubar  Pasha. 
Thus  the  first  end  might  be  suffi- 
ciently assured  by  enacting  that  the 
nomination  and  revocation  of  governors 
in  Asia  Minor  should  only  be  made 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  Com- 
mission, composed  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  the  British  ambas- 
sador, and  that  the  nomination,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  decision  of  that 
Commission,  should  be  made  for  five 
years.  This  would  raise  the  governor 
above  palace  intrigue  while  obviating 
the  disadvantages  of  absolute  fixity 
of  tenure  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  it  would  secure  the  selec- 
tion of  the  most  competent  men. 
Again,  it  might  be  expedient,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  the  principle  of  the  third 
proposition  should  go  much  farther  than 
merely  having  provincial  commissioners 
of  taxes.  Wo  must  remember  that  His 
Excellency  had  only  in  view  the  organi- 
zation of  a  province  (Armenia) ;  other- 
wise the  statesman,  who  recently  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  prime  minister 
in  Egypt  only  upon  condition  of  hav- 
ing a  European  as  his  colleague  for 
she  portfolio  of  finance,  would  have 
counselled  that  financial  order  at  the 
fountain-head  should,  in  a  similar 
way,  be  secured  for  Turkey.  In  such 
a  necessity  there  need  be  no  cause  of 
offence  to  Turkish  pride.  When  the 
Sultan  desires  to  have  the  benefit  of 


advanced  medical  science,  he  names 
for  his  household  a  European  as 
medical  attendant ;  when  he  wishes  to 
repair  his  ironclads,  or  cast  his  guns  at 
Constantinople,  he  appoints  a  Euro- 
pean over  his  dockyards,  and  another 
over  his  arsenal.  When  he  has  to 
establish  his  country  s  credit  with 
European  capitalists  (without  whose 
money  he  cannot  hope  to  develop 
the  resources  of  his  country),  why 
should  he  not  call  to  his  aid  a  Euro- 
pean financier?  Such  a  resolution 
would  be  heartily  applauded  both  by 
the  functionaries  who  would  become 
assured  of  regularity  in  the  payment 
of  their  salaries,  and  by  the  tax- 
payers, whose  money,  instead  of  being 
emptied  as  hitherto  into  a  bottomless 
abyss  of  wasteful  extravagance,  would 
speedily  restore  the  credit  of  the 
country,  and  thus  bring  to  its  aid  the 
cheap  capital  of  the  west. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  full 
extent  of  the  advantages  which  -would 
result  to  the  country  and  the  treasury 
from  the  institution  of  an  intelligent 
and  honest  financial  administration. 
We  have  referred  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  widespread  cor- 
ruption which  pervades  the  whole 
Government  service.  But  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  the  cost  of  this  cor- 
ruption falls  only  or  even  chiefly  upon 
the  subject.  When  the  farmer  of 
"dimes"  in  a  province  bribes  the 
officials,  it  is  frequently  in  order  that 
the  means  may  be  afforded  him  of 
exacting  more  than  is  due  from  the 
peasants,  but  it  is  not  less  frequently 
that  he  may  be  enabled  in  some  way 
to  defraud  the  treasury.  By  bribing 
the  representative  of  the  tax- collector, 
the  peasant  protects  his  own  inter- 
ests as  well  as  he  can,  but  no  one 
looks  after  the  treasury  except  to 
victimise  it.  Look  at  the  colossal  sums 
annually  gained  by  a  large  class  of 
bankers  and  seraf s,  and  extracted  from 
an  improvident  treasury,  living  with- 
out foresight  from  day  to  day.  Money 
must  be  had,  and  to  obtain  it  as- 
signments upon  the  provincial  trea- 
suries, called  "  havales,"  are  sold  at  20 
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or  30  per  cent  discount.  The  pur- 
chaser carries  them  to  the  province, 
where,  to  obtain  payment,  he  plies 
the  almighty  "  bucksheish."  Thus  the 
treasury  is  defrauded  on  the  one  hand 
of  what  ought  to  reach  it,  and  on  the 
other  is  subjected  to  the  most  usurious 
treatment  as  a  just  consequence  of  its 
improvidence.  It  is  certainly  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  before  the  war 
an  intelligent  administrator  might 
have  easily  increased  the  revenues  of 
Turkey  by  three  millions  sterling 
annually,  without  the  slightest  aug- 
mentation in  the  rate  of  taxation ;  and 
he  might  have  economised  two  millions 
by  watchful  foresight  and  intelligent 
combination. 

Nor  would  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  financial  administration  pre- 
sent the  great  difficulties  which  might 
be  supposed.  Already  a  considerable 
body  of  statistics  is  at  hand  to  guide 
both  the  departments  of  income  and 
expenditure,  and  the  existence  of  a 
national  and  European  bank,  with 
branches  in  the  chief  centres  of  popu- 
lation, is  an  incalculable  facility  to 
the  working  of  all  financial  opera- 
tions. Indeed  in  1874  a  very  simple 
and  efficacious  plan  was  projected, 
whereby,  through  the  national  bank, 
the  treasury  would  have  immensely 
simplified  its  operations.  Each  ministry 
was  to  be  accredited  to  the  bank  for 
the  sums  accorded  to  it  in  the  budget, 
and  the  provincial  treasuries  were  to  be 
obliged  to  pay  into  the  various  branches 
of  the  bank  all  the  revenues  which 
they  collected.  No  ministry  could 
draw  for  sums  other  than  those  provided 
for  in  the  budget,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  bank  to  see  that  the  revenues 
from  each  source  were  duly  encashed. 
Thus  punctuality  in  payment  would 
have  been  secured  for  all  legitimate 
expenditure,  and  the  control  of  the 
treasury  over  encashments  would  have 
been  supplemented  by  that  of  an  estab- 
lishment pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
results,  and  possessing  local  sources  of 
information.  With  such  assistance  a 
European  minister  of  finance  would 
very  soon  obtain  elaborate  statistics  of 


the  various  items  of  revenue,  whether 
great  or  small,  and  be  able  efficiently 
to  study  how  to  develop  or  improve 
them.  The  influence  of  the  broad 
daylight  of  publicity  brought  to  bear 
upon  every  department  would  rapidly 
correct  every  abuse  and  expose  every 
error  in  the  system  of  taxation  or 
expenditure. 

The  second  leading  principle  of 
Nubar  Pasha's  scheme  exactly  indi- 
cates the  chief  evil  of  the  present 
administration  of  justice  in  Turkey. 

"  At  the  present  moment,"  he  says,  "  such 
justice  as  exists  in  Armenia  is  supplied  by 
administrative  councils  which  bear  the  name 
of  medjliss,  and  whose  members,  whether  tax- 
farmers  or  others,  are  connected  either  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  business  of  law  and 
legal  procedure.  In  consequence,  the  code 
becomes  in  their  hands  a  mere  instrument  of 
arbitrary  exaction,  applied  under  the  semblance 
of  legality  to  a  population  which  is  even  more 
ignorant  of  the  code  in  question  than  the 
judges  by  whom  it  is  administered." 

These  remarks,  although  referring 
to  Armenia,  represent  the  condition  of 
justice  throughout  Turkey  ;  and  there 
can  be  only  one  opinion  of  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive administration  from  the  tribunals 
of  justice.  It  will  be  a  work  of  time 
to  substitute  for  the  ignorant  "  cadis  " 
of  the  present  day  intelligent  inter- 
preters of  the  law  ;  but  by  a  judicious 
infusion  of  able  European  legists  into 
the  courts  of  appeal,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  good  legal  university, 
whose  diplomas  would  be  requisite  for 
the  position  of  a  judge,  the  change 
might  be  surely,  although  gradually, 
accomplished. 

I  venture  then  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  three  leading  principles  of 
Nubar  Pasha's  scheme  contain  the 
necessary  elements  of  the  reforms 
which  we  ought  to  urge  upon 
Turkey ;  but  I  should  change  their 
order.  It  is  of  primary  importance — 
and  without  it  all  other  effort  is  vain 
— that  the  finances  of  the  country 
should  be  put  upon  a  sound  and  in- 
telligent basis.  To  accomplish  this 
two  things  are  essential  :  First,  that 
the  treasury  be  delivered  from  the 
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power  of  the  palace ;  and,  second,  that 
a  competent  and  experienced  European 
should  be  named  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  present  Sultan  is  not  supposed  to 
have  been  guilty  of  the  wild  personal 
extravagance  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
there  is  good  reason  to   believe  that 
he  would  be  disposed  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative both  in  a  reasonable  reduction 
of  the  civil  list,  and  in  abdicating  all 
power  over  the  public  treasury.     Such 
an   act  would  raise  the  Sultan  in  the 
opinion  of  all ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to 
conceal   from   His   Imperial   Majesty 
that   England   must   insist    upon  its 
•counsel  in  this  respect  being  followed. 
If  the  British  Government  is  not  pre- 
pared to  go  so  far,  it  had  better  give 
«p  all  further  effort,  and  abandon  all 
hope    of   reform    in    Turkey.      Lord 
Beaconsfield  told  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  com- 
petent  authority  (no   other  than  the 
statesman  whose  scheme  of  reform  we 
have  been  considering),  all  that  Turkey 
wanted  was   a   proper  administration 
of  justice.     I  make  bold  to  reply  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  have  such  justice 
until  we  have  first  established  financial 
order.     "What  is  the  use  of  my  telling 
a  sick  friend  that  all  he  wants  is  to 
spend  a  month  at  the  sea-coast,  if  I  do 
not  give  him  or  get  him  the  means  of 
going  there  1   If  we  wish  to  get  jus- 
tice into  Turkey,  we  must  deliver  its 
functionaries  from  the  imperious  neces- 
sity  of   being  corrupt.      In   a   letter 
from  Alexandria,   which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Times,  we  read  of  Nubar 
Pasha's  "  craze  for  justice  "  spoken  of 
by  one  who  knows  him  well.      It  is 
impossible  to  pay  a  higher  compliment 
to  any  man  ;   but  without  in  the  least 
disparaging  the  value  of  the  courts  of 
justice  which  His  Excellency  was  the 
means  of  establishing  five  years  ago,  I 
venture  to  say  that  had  financial  reform 
been   then  accomplished  in  Egypt,  as 
there  is  now  a  faint  hope  that  it  may 
be,  that  country  would  have  been  saved 
the  recent  ruinous  crisis  through  which 
it  has  had  to  pass ;  and,  instead  of  hang- 
ing  upon   the    verge    of   bankruptcy, 
would  have  to-day  been  in  a  position 


of  prosperity  equal  to  any,  and  superior 
to  most,  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Building  thus  upon  the  basis  of 
financial  order,  delivering  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces  from  capricious  re- 
moval, and  creating  in  each  of  the 
vilaets  a  court  of  appeal,  whose  mem- 
bers would  be  named  in  the  same  way 
as  the  governors,  some  of  them  being 
European  lawyers  of  standing  in  their 
own  countries,  we  may  hope  to  accom- 
plish satisfactory  reform  in  Turkey, 
and  to  see  the  fruits  of  good  govern- 
ment gradually  developing.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  financial  order  possible? 
Turkey,  shortly  before  the  war,  de- 
clared herself  bankrupt,  and  has  not 
since  proposed  any  composition  to  her 
creditors.  She  is  an  estate  to  be 
liquidated  for  their  benefit,  and  the 
financial  position  is  so  far  clear  that 
all  her  previous  engagements  have  been 
virtually  cancelled.  The  only  hope 
of  her  creditors  is  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  financial  administra- 
tion as  may  restore  prosperity  to  the 
country  and  secure  a  surplus  which 
may  be  available,  after  the  payment  of 
the  necessary  expenditure,  for  distri- 
bution amongst  them. 

The  expenditure,  exclusive  of  interest 
upon  the  National  Debt,  was  fixed  for 
the  year  1875  at  12,781,682*.  The  in- 
come for  the  same  year  was  estimated 
to  be  2 1 , 7 1 1 , 7  6  4£.  But  since  that  time 
there  have  been  important  changes,  and 
as  the  consequence  of  the  war  the  na- 
tional income  has  been  considerably 
diminished.  The  revenues  of  Bulgaria, 
Roumelia,  and  Bosnia,  and  the  tributes 
hitherto  paid  by  Roumania  and  Servia, 
will  no  longer  be  received  by  the  Porte. 
These  changes  will  cause  the  following 
reductions  : — 

Bulgaria £2,026,000 

Roumelia 1,387,900 

Bosnia 500,000 

Roumania 36,000 

Servia    ......          21,000 


£3,970,900 

In  round  numbers  the  deduction 
from  income  will  therefore  be 
4,000, 000^.;  but  a  part  of  kthis  loss 
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will  be  recovered,  first,  from  the 
diminution  of  expenditure  ;  and  second, 
from  a  tribute  to  be  paid  by  Bulgaria, 
and  a  contribution  to  the  Imperial 
Treasury  by  Roumelia.  These  items 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  1,500,000?. 
The  recent  territorial  changes  will 
thus  result  in  a  net  loss  to  the  Trea- 
sury of  2,500,000?.,  and  reduce  its 
income  to  19,200,000?.  Reductions 
must  of  course  be  made  in  the  Civil 
List,  which  is  at  least  500,000?.  more 
than  it  ought  to  be ;  but  such  a 
reduction  will  probably  be  required  to 
compensate  for  other  items  of  expendi- 
ture insufficiently  provided  for.  The 
balance  which  would  thus  appear 
available  for  distribution  among  the 
creditors  of  the  State  amounts  in 
round  numbers,  to  6,500,000?.,  and 
with  that  sum  they  will  require  to  be 
content  until  a  wise  and  economical 
financial  administration  has  been  able 
to  increase  it. 

At  least  one  thing  is  evident.  The 
income  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  providing  for  that  expenditure  both 
punctually  and  liberally. 

But  the  first  necessity  is  that  peace 
should  be  restored  to  the  empire. 
Until  that  is  done  the  reign  of  dis- 
order will  continue,  and  any  attempt 
to  reform  is  "love's  labour  lost." 
Such  peace  cannot  be  hoped  for  until 
the  Greek  question  is  settled.  If  the 
British  Government  is  not  prepared  to 
insist  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  regard  to 
Greece  being  literally  carried  out  by 
Turkey  no  peace  for  the  East  is  possi- 
ble. In  that  case  it  would  be  better 
for  England  at  once  to  espouse,  not 
from  love  but  in  her  own  interest, 
the  cause  of  Greece,  and  leaving  the 
Sultan  and  the  present  dominant  race 
in  Turkey  to  eat  the  deadly  fruits  of 
their  own  misdeeds,  endeavour  to 
prepare  the  Greek  race  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
Turks  which  must  very  soon  become 
vacant.  The  crisis  is  most  serious,  and 
England  must  not  deceive  herself.  The 


key  to  the  future  situation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Greek  question.  Are  we 
prepared  to  force  the  will  of  Europe 
upon  Turkey  ?  If  we  are,  then  there 
is  hope  of  instituting  reforms  in  the 
Government  of  the  Porte.  If  we  are 
not,  one  of  two  things  will  shortly  be 
forced  upon  us — either  we  shall  have 
to  annex  Asiatic  Turkey,  or  to  espouse 
with  heart  and  purse  the  cause  of 
Greece.  When  the  time  comes  to  choose 
between  these  two  eventualities  I  would 
unhesitatingly  declare  for  the  second. 
Extensive  annexation  would  array 
against  us  the  jealousies  of  Europe 
and  in  the  government  of  Asia  we 
would  undertake  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty  without  any  adequate  national 
profit.  But  in  advancing  Greece  no 
European  jealousies  would  be  awakened, 
and  we  would  ally  ourselves  with  a 
race  which,  however  defective  in  some 
moral  respects,  is  unquestionably  full 
of  vitality,  and  distinguished  above  all 
others  by  its  commercial  instincts. 

It  is  urgently  necessary  that  a 
strong  public  opinion  should  be  formed 
in  England  upon  this  subject.  Stupen- 
dous consequences  for  the  future  are 
involved  in  it,  and  the  decision  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  chance  of  am- 
bassadorial proclivities  or  the  indi- 
vidual judgments  of  ministers.  The 
nation  which  will  have  to  bear  the 
consequences  must  be  aroused  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  express  its  will.  Let 
us  reflect  with  calmness  upon  the 
situation,  and,  while  there  is  yet  time, 
let  us  decide  upon  the  principles  which 
are  to  guide  our  statesmen  in  their 
future  action  with  regard  to  Turkey. 
Foolish  consideration  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  Calif  or  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  ruling  caste  of  Pashas  must  be 
set  aside.  The  day  of  soft  words  must 
be  declared  past.  To  the  Sultan  as 
well  as  to  the  Pashas  the  plain  truth, 
however  unpalatable,  must  be  spoken, 
for  the  world  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
reign  of  incapacity  and  corruption. 

Our  policy  towards  Turkey  must  be 
decided ;  but  it  must  not  be  executed 
with  precipitation.  This  is  not  the 
moment  effectively  to  propose  our 
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reforms  for  Asia  Minor.  Let  us  take 
time  to  consider  them  maturely.  The 
longer  we  delay,  the  greater  will  be 
the  straits  in  which  the  Government 
of  the  Sultan  finds  itself.  Although 
England  may  to  some  extent  be  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sultan's  power,  she  is  far  more  inter- 
ested in  the  prosperity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire ;  and  our  aim  ought  to  be  to 
lead  the  peoples  of  Turkey,  Moham- 
medan as  well  as  Christian,  to  look  to 
England  as  their  only  hope  for  deliver- 
ance from  oppression  and  misgovern- 
ment.  The  unceasing  struggle  which 
goes  on  at  Constantinople  to  obtain 
our  wishes  by  seeking  the  favour  of 
the  Sultan,  or  his  ministers,  is  un- 
worthy of  a  great  nation.  Equally 
undignified  and  useless  are  the  efforts 
to  secure,  by  pleadings  or  threats,  some 
fragments  of  reform.  Better  far  to 
leave  the  Porte  for  some  time  to  its 
own  devices,  after  intimating  dis- 
tinctly that  we  can  be  of  no  service  to 
Turkey  in  the  way  of  reform  until 
peace  is  restored  to  the  Empire.  We 
have  really  nothing  to  fear  from 
Russia  by  such  temporary  inaction 


in  regard  to  what  concerns  alone 
Turkish  interests.  The  Czar  may 
flatter  the  Sultan,  but  his  flatteries 
will  not  prevent  the  continued  depre- 
ciation of  "Cairne","  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  elements  which  must  inevit- 
ably produce  civil  revolution.  Or 
Russia  may  take  advantage  of  the 
position,  and  draw  the  knot  a  little 
tighter  round  her  ally's  neck.  In 
both  cases  it  is  only  from  England 
that  succour  will  be  obtained ;  and  the 
Porte  will  be  greatly  more  tractable 
when  it  feels  menaced  either  by  its 
own  subjects,  or  by  its  natural  enemy. 
Englishmen  can  have  no  sympathy  for 
an  administration  obstinately  corrupt 
and  incompetent.  As  long  then  as  the 
Sultan's  Government  is  such,  let  us, 
without  pity,  leave  it  alone.  When 
neglected,  it  may  perhaps  discover  that 
its  only  safety  consists  in  setting  aside 
all  prejudices  of  race  or  faith,  and  in 
accepting  with  loyalty  and  gratitude 
the  help  and  counsel  which  the  Western 
powers  alone  can  give.  If  not,  the 
worst  that  can  happen  is  that  it  com- 
mits suicide,  and  over  its  tomb  no 
tears  will  be  shed. 
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SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN  has  set  forth  seven 
questions  on  the  subject  of  our  present 
trouble  with  Shere  Ali,  the  first  of 
which  is — 

Whether  the  conduct  pursued  for 
some  years  past  towards  the  Amir  of 
Cabul  has  or  has  not  been  judicious  ? 

I  purpose  to  address  myself  to  this 
question,  for  the  answer  to  it  will  per- 
haps enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  course  which  we  ought  now  to  pur- 
sue with  reference  to  our  future 
dealings  with  Afghanistan. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when 
Shere  Ali  succeeded  his  father  in  1863. 
At  the  time  of  Dost  Mohamad's  death, 
the  relations  between  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  the  ruler  of  Cabul  were 
decidedly  of  a  friendly  character.  It 
is  well  known  how,  in  the  last  Sikh 
war,  Dost  Mohamad  sent  a  force  down 
from  the  mountains  to  co-operate  with 
Rajas  Chuther  Singh  and  Shere  Singh, 
and  how  the  Afghan  troops  took  flight 
after  the  battle  of  Goojrat,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  gallant  Sir  Walter 
Gilbert  till  they  found  refuge  amongst 
their  own  hills.  All  communication 
was  for  a  time  entirely  cut  off  between 
India  and  Cabul,  till  in  1856,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  far-seeing  diplomacy  of 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  a  meeting  was 
brought  about  between  Sir  John  Law- 
rence and  Dost  Mohamad,  and  a  friend- 
ship was  struck  up  between  the  two 
Governments,  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  Dost  Mohamad  was  to 
be  left  in  his  kingdom  undisturbed  by 
the  presence  of  residents  or  envoys, 
or  any  such  dry  nurses.  Great  as  the 
temptation  was  in  1857  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  troubles  caused  by  the 
mutiny  of  the  Sepoy  army  in  India, 
Dost  Mohamad  remained  true  to  his 
pledges,  and  in  no  way  attempted  to 
wrest  from  our  grasp  the  district  of 
Peshawur,  which  he  looked  on  as 


belonging  to  Cabul  by  right.  These 
friendly  relations  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  Dost  Mohamad's  death, 
just  after  he  had  successfully  besieged 
and  taken  the  city  of  Herat. 

Out  of  the  numerous  sons  and 
grandsons  who  surrounded  his  death- 
bed, Dost  Mohamad  selected  Shere 
Ali  as  his  successor ;  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  Amir  was  to 
despatch  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  of 
India  announcing  his  succession,  and 
asking  for  the  favour  of  the  British 
Government.  This  letter  reached 
Simla  when  Lord  Elgin  was  Governor- 
General.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
very  able  letter  from  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes,  urging  the  Viceroy  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
cement  a  friendship  with  the  new 
Amir.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  re- 
commended that  a  congratulatory 
mission  should  be  sent  with  suitable 
presents  to  welcome  Shere  Ali  as  his 
father's  successor,  and  to  renew  in  his 
person  all  the  friendly  relations  which 
had  existed  in  the  time  of  Dost  Mo- 
hamad. As  Sir  Herbert  very  pro- 
perly pointed  out,  tie  judicious  expen- 
diture of  a  few  thousand  pounds  then 
would  secure  the  friendly  alliance  of 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  and  would 
probably  save  the  expenditure  here- 
after of  millions. 

Such  was  the  advice  of  a  statesman 
who  knew  Afghan  politics,  and  how 
to  deal  with  them.  But  not  only 
was  his  advice  rejected,  but  Shere 
Ali' s  letter  was  left  unnoticed  for  up- 
wards of  six  months.  Meanwhile, 
events  marched  fast  in  Afghanistan, 
and  in  India  the  Vice-royalty  had 
passed  from  Lord  Elgin's  into  Lord 
Lawrence's  hands.  The  fiery  and  am- 
bitious sons  and  grandsons  of  Dost 
Mohamad,  finding  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  Shere  Ali  by  the  British 
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Government  was  withheld,  began  to  ask 
why  he  should  be  preferred  to  any 
other  of  the  family.  A  fratricidal 
war  was  speedily  begun,  and  ere  long 
there  were  two  kings  in  Brentford, 
and  Amir  Shere  Ali,  holding  one  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  Amir  Azim  Khan, 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  another 
portion  of  the  country,  simultane- 
ously addressed  Lord  Lawrence,  asking 
him  for  recognition  as  ruler  from  the 
British  Government. 

Then  Lord  Lawrence  thought  it  high 
time  to  acknowledge  the  first  letter 
which  had  been  lying  so  long  in  the 
Calcutta  Foreign  Office  unnoticed. 
But  instead  of  ratifying  the  decision 
of  Dost  Mohamad,  and  lending  to 
Shere  Ali  all  the  weight  of  his  moral 
support  by  a  hearty  recognition,  even 
if  he  were  not  inclined  to  go  farther, 
and  offer  material  aid,  Lord  Lawrence 
chose  the  somewhat  singular  course  of 
recognising  both  Amirs,  and  recom- 
mending them  to  settle  their  quarrels 
amongst  themselves. 

There  are  many  who  consider  this 
a  grand  stroke  of  masterly  inactivity  ; 
and  if  he  looked  at  Afghanistan  as  a 
country  wholly  beyond  our  sphere  of 
action,  with  which  we  were  never  to 
concern  ourselves,  perhaps  this  course 
of  Lord  Lawrence's  might  be  approved. 
But  from  Shere  All's  standpoint,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
galling  and  unfriendly  than  our  con- 
duct up  to  this  point.  A  polite  letter 
announcing  his  accession  had  been 
left  unanswered,  the  friendly  nod  of 
recognition  which  would  have  kept 
all  his  rivals  from  disputing  his 
authority,  was  withheld  ;  and  when 
in  his  extremity  he  again  appealed 
to  the  British  Government,  he  was 
told  that  one  rival  had  already  been 
recognised,  and  for  aught  he  knew 
every  rebellious  brother  or  nephew 
who  managed  to  get  possession  of  a 
bit  of  country,  and  call  himself  Amir, 
might  on  appealing  to  the  British 
Government  have  equal  recognition 
from  Lord  Lawrence. 

Shere  Ali  may  surely  be  excused 
if  he  entertained  no  very  grateful  or 


friendly  feelings  towards  the  British 
Government  at  that  time.  There  was 
much  justice  in  his  remarks  when  he 
subsequently  met  Lord  Mayo  at  Um- 
balla,  and  was  congratulated  on  having 
got  the  mastery  over  all  his  enemies, 
that  in  all  this  he  had  nothing  to 
thank  the  British  Government  for. 

At  that  celebrated  conference  it 
was  distinctly  understood  both  by 
Shere  Ali  and  Lord  Mayo  that  neither 
did  the  Amir  wish,  nor  the  Viceroy 
ask,  for  a  Resident  to  be  located  at 
Cabul,  either  then,  or  at  any  future 
time,  or  for  any  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
British  Government.  There  was  much 
debate  in  the  Amir's  private  council 
on  the  subject,  and  the  utmost  extent 
to  which  he  was  prepared  to  go  was 
to  allow  agents  from  the  British 
Government  to  visit  or  be  stationed 
at  Herat,  Balkh,  and  places  beyond 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  outside  the 
province  of  Cabul  proper. 

Immediately  following  the  Umballa 
Durbar  came  the  negotiations  at  St. 
Petersburg  regarding  the  frontier 
possessions  of  Shere  Ali  towards  the 
Oxus.  An  admirable  opportunity  then 
presented  itself  to  our  Indian  rulers 
for  securing  Shere  Ali  in  his  posses- 
sions, and  binding  him  to  us  by  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  if  gratitude  can  bind 
Afghans  any  more  than  other  people. 

Not  only  was  the  opportunity  lost, 
but  matters  were  so  clumsily  mis- 
managed, that  it  was  from  the  Rus- 
sians that  Shere  Ali  first  heard  of 
our  having  exerted  our  influence  on 
his  behalf.  Naturally  enough  he  was 
not  disinclined  to  look  at  the  matter 
through  the  spectacles  of  the  party 
who  first  brought  it  before  him. 

The  next  cause  of  grievance — of  any 
magnitude  at  least — was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Seistan  boundary  question. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  that  question  now.  Pos- 
sibly the  decision  may  have  been  per- 
fectly equitable,  even  in  its  minuter 
details.  But  it  was  none  the  less 
galling  to  Shere  Ali. 

For  years  this  Seistan  country  had 
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been  debatable  land  between  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia,  and  each  side  per- 
sistently claimed  authority,  as  in 
all  other  boundary  disputes.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  from  Eng- 
land to  inquire  and  to  settle  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  was  composed  of  well-known 
officers,  who  did  their  work  with  the 
conscientious  impartiality  of  respon- 
sible Englishmen.  But  certain  inci- 
dents in  the  proceedings  gave  mortal 
offence  to  Amir  Shere  Ali.  In  the 
first  place,  when  he  heard  that  this 
English  commission  was  coming  from 
Persia  to  Seistan  he  naturally  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  have  his 
say.  After  much  difficulty  and  hesi- 
tation it  was  arranged  that  Syad 
Noor  Mohamad,  the  able  prime 
minister  who  accompanied  the  Amir 
to  Umballa,  and  subsequently  met 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  in  conference  at 
Peshawur,  where  he  died  last  year, 
should  proceed  with  Sir  R.  Pollock  to 
Sir  F.  Goldsmith's  camp.  Shere  Ali's 
version  of  the  affair,  corroborated 
by  others  who  were  present,  is  that 
General  Sir  R.  Pollock  was  not  al- 
lowed to  open  his  mouth,  and  Noor 
Mohamad  found  his  remonstrances 
unheeded,  and  had  to  see  villages 
inhabited  by  Afghans  forcibly  made 
over  to  Persian  officers.  Just  at  this 
time  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  being 
feted  in  England,  and  orders  were  sent 
out — so  it  was  said — to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  the  Seistan  boundary 
question,  so  as  to  please  his  Majesty. 

From  that  moment  Shere  Ali's  wrath 
against  England  knew  no  bounds. 
"  Call  that  arbitration  !  "  said  Syad 
Noor  Mohamad,  one  day  when  talking 
on  the  subject  at  Simla  in  1873  ; 
"  why,  there  was  no  attempt  to  hear 
what  my  master  had  to  say." 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  told  that 
the  decision  was  perfectly  equitable, 
and  could  not  be  avoided.  But  that 
does  not  tend  to  allay  Shere  Ali's 
ire,  for  which,  from  the  way  his  re- 
presentations were  received  and  his 
agents  were  treated,  he  appears  to  have 
had  very  good  ground.  There  might 


be  good  reason  for  not  allowing  Sir  R. 
Pollock  to  appear  in  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smith's camp  as  the  open  advocate  of 
Amir  Shere  Ali,  but  that  potentate 
may  be  excused  for  feeling  dissatisfied 
that  Sir  R.  Pollock,  after  travelling 
through  Afghanistan  in  the  avowed 
character  of  an  arbitrator  going  to 
meet  his  associates  in  conference  should 
subside  into  the  position  of  a  dummy. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  this  Seistan 
business  gave  Shere  Ali  irremediable 
offence,  and  has,  I  fear,  alienated  him 
for  ever.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
soothe  him  by  the  gift  of  arms  and  an 
offer  of  money.  He  took  the  arms  in 
a  sulky  way,  but  refused  the  money. 
Just  at  this  time  too,  in  1873,  an- 
other incident  increased  his  dis- 
trust of  our  government.  The  Rus- 
sians had  from  time  to  time  made 
sidling  advances  towards  Cabul,  and 
their  hostile  attack  on  Khiva  caused 
all  the  Mohammedan  chieftains  in 
Asia  to  ask  themselves  and  others, 
What  next  ?  Shere  Ali,  in  spite  of  all 
the  cold  rebuffs  he  had  met  with  from 
us,  once  more  applied  to  the  viceroy  for 
advice  how  to  act  supposing  Russia 
to  press  towards  his  boundary.  Even 
then  it  was  not  too  late  for  England  to 
have  repaired  the  mistakes  which  had 
been  made,  and  by  a  little  timely  con- 
cession and  show  of  practical  friend- 
ship, to  secure  the  hearty  alliance  of 
Shere  Ali. 

But  he  was  told  that  as  England 
and  Russia  were  on  terms  of  peace  and 
friendship,  it  behoved  Shere  Ali  to 
make  terms  with  Russia.  Can  we  com- 
plain after  this,  if  he  entertains  a  mis- 
sion from  the  Czar  favourably  1 

His  next  grievance  is  the  perpetual 
demand  for  the  admission  of  our 
officers  as  Residents  or  Permanent 
Envoys  at  Cabul.  Unfortunately  for 
us,  the  entrance  of  a  political  agent 
of  the  Indian  Government  into  the 
capital  of  an  independent  chief  is 
looked  upon  by  those  chiefs  as  syno- 
nymous with  annexation.  It  may  be 
all  a  mistake,  and  the  presence  of  our 
political  officers,  especially  the  very 
clever  men  of  the  new  school,  may  be 
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an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  native  chiefs 
si  sua  bona  norint.  But  the  native 
chieftain  dreads  nothing  so  much  as 
a  request  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  admission  of  a  poli- 
tical officer  into  the  capital  of  his 
State.  A  former  Maharaja  of  Puttiala, 
on  his  death-bed,  sent  a  message  to 
the  then  young  ruler  of  Cashmere,  on 
no  account  to  admit  a  Resident  from 
the  British  Government,  and  this 
feeling  is  shared  by  all  rajahs  and 
rulers  in  India. 

It  is  notorious  that  not  only  would 
Shere  Ali  never  admit  a  resident 
envoy,  but,  as  Syad  Noor  Mohamad 
very  forcibly  remarked,  no  Afghan 
would  rest  till  he  had  got  the  foreigner 
out  of  his  country.  It  may  suit  Shere 
All's  book  to  be  friendly  and  hospit- 
able for  a  time  to  a  Russian  embassy, 
but  there  is  no  more  likelihood  of 
its  continuing  there  for  any  length  of 
time  than  of  our  officers  doing  so. 

There  are  many  other  grievances, 
real  or  fancied — such  as  our  non- 
recognition  of  Abdulla  Jan,  the  ad- 
vance on  Quettah,  and  our  sending 
presents  to  the  Mir  of  Wakhan,  whom 
the  Amir  considers  his  vassal,  but  of 
whose  existence  Syad  Noor  Mohamad 
pleaded  ignorance  in  1873,  and  after- 
wards excused  himself  by  saying  his 
master's  dominions  were  so  extensive 
that  it  was  impossible  to  remember 
the  names  of  all  the  countries. 

But  without  going  into  the  question 
of  the  present  Viceroy's  policy  in 
withdrawing  our  native  agent,  and  so 
finally  closing  the  door  on  ourselves, 
and  of  his  mode  of  formulating  this 
quarrel  with  Afghanistan,  I  think 
enough  has  been  said  to  enable  any 
one  possessed  of  calm  judgment  to 
answer  the  first  question  raised  by  Sir 
J.  Stephen,  whether  our  conduct  for 
some  years  past  towards  the  Amir 
of  Cabul  has  been  judicious. 

One  word  more :  We  have  been 
somewhat  startled  of  late  by  a  series 
of  telegrams  from  the  Times'  corre- 
spondent in  India,  laying  bare  not 
only  the  policy  but  the  fears  and 
forebodings  of  the  Viceroy  of  India. 


One  ought  not  perhaps  now-a-days 
to  be  too  much  surprised  at  any 
political  revelations  ;  but  making 
every  allowance,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  if,  as  is  commonly  re- 
ported, these  telegrams  are  officially 
inspired,  they  are  perfect  marvels  of 
indiscretion. 

Amongst  other  things,  they  tell  us, 
what  Lord  Lytton  appears  to  have 
taken  no  pains  to  conceal,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  all  preceding  Indian  adminis- 
trators who  have  dealt  with  the 
countries  beyond  our  frontier  were 
novices  and  blunderers,  and  that  it  has 
been  reserved  for  him  to  give  them 
lessons  in  diplomacy. 

This  has  been  said  in  almost  as 
many  words  in  the  telegrams ;  and 
we  know  that  Lord  Lytton  is  freely 
credited  with  such  sentiments.  It 
was  his  idea  that  within  a  very  short 
period  after  he  began  to  manipulate 
Afghan  politics,  Amir  Shere  Ali  would 
be  at  his  feet.  There  were  not 
wanting  numbers  of  well-trained  and 
experienced  officers  around  him,  who 
knew  Cabul  politics  and  Shere  Ali 
personally,  who  could  have  told  him 
the  truth  ;  but  they  were  kept  at 
arm's  length,  and  were  to  be  taught 
at  a  distance  to  admire  the  skill  which 
was  to  bring  the  savage  barbarian,  as 
these  inspired  telegrams  call  Shere 
Ali,  from  a  position  of  defiance  to  a 
posture  of  humility. 

Possibly  after  a  long  and  bloody 
war  and  at  the  cost  of  many  millions 
Shere  Ali  may  be  reduced  to  submis- 
sion, if  he  do  not  flee  for  refuge  to 
the  Russians.  But  will  this  not  be 
carrying  out  on  a  grand  scale  the 
Chinese  plan  of  burning  down  your 
house  in  order  to  roast  your  pig  1 
Any  of  the  preceding  viceroys  would 
probably  have  achieved  the  same 
result,  had  he  been  allowed,  or  had 
he  cared,  to  plunge  the  country  into 
war. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  policies  of  different  vice- 
roys ;  but  from  the  sweeping  condem- 
nation pronounced  by  Lord  Lytton, 
through  his  inspired  telegrams,  he 
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surely  might  have  exempted  Lord 
Mayo  ?  If  ever  there  was  a  Viceroy 
who  by  his  splendid  physique,  his 
calm  dignity,  his  frank  manner, 
his  straightforward  conduct  and  cool 
determination,  sound  judgment,  and 
knowledge  of  human  character,  was 
fitted  to  be  an  avat,  avdptiv,  it  was 
he.  The  personal  influence  he  exer- 
cised over  Amir  Shere  Ali  was  as 
powerful  as  it  was  remarkable ;  and  had 
he  been  allowed  one  tithe  of  the  liberty 
of  action  which  has  been  accorded  to 
Lord  Lytton,  I  firmly  believe  that 
Shere  Ali  would  have  been  bound  to 
the  British  Government  for  life.  "Un- 
fortunately the  party  then  in  power 
in  England  had  shown  a  determined 
hostility  to  Lord  Mayo  personally; 
and  as  for  Afghan  politics,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  like  Gallic,  cared  for  none 
of  these  things. 

Lord  Lytton,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  everything  in  his  favour.  If 
India  is  to  be  governed  by  pomp  and 
parade,  and  if  the  true  way  to  manage 
the  millions  of  Hindoostan  be  after 
the  Roman  fashion — giving  panem 
et  circenses,  Lord  Lytton  has  been 
encouraged  to  conquer  the  hearts  of 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  subjects  by  Delhi 
shows  and  showers  of  medals  and 
ribbons.  Afghan  chiefs  are  made 
of  sterner  stuff.  Had  Lord  Lytton 
been  present  at  the  Umballa  Durbar, 
and  heard  the  contemptuous  epithets 
applied  by  Shere  Ali's  followers  to 
some  Indian  chiefs,  whose  breasts 
glittered  with  gems  and  orders,  he 
would  probably  have  formed  a  juster 


estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people 
he  had  to  deal  with,  and  would  have 
learned  that  it  required  something 
more  than  a  magician's  wand  to  in- 
duce the  ruler  of  Cabul  to  sign  away 
the  independence  of  his  people  by  sub- 
mitting, at  the  first  call  of  even  the 
most  consummate  master  of  diplomacy, 
to  receive  a  permanent  envoy  at  his 
capital. 

It  may  be  a  hopeless  task  to  stem 
the  current  of  public  opinion. 

Delenda  est  Carthago  is  the  fiat 
of  Lord  Lytton  and  that  portion 
of  the  press  which  supports  his 
views.  The  insults  offered  by  Shere 
Ali  are  assumed  to  be  such  that 
nought  but  his  humiliation  and  the 
subjection  of  his  power  to  our  supre- 
macy will  appease  the  British  public. 
I  venture  to  think  that  those  of 
us  who  made  his  acquaintance  and 
gained  his  friendship  when  he  came 
to  the  Umballa  Durbar  in  1869  will 
adhere  to  the  belief,  that  the  best 
mode  of  meeting  Russian  aggression  is 
not  by  putting  our  hands  into  a  hor- 
net's nest,  and  lament  that  Lord 
Mayo's  plan  of  conciliating  and  con- 
trolling Shere  Ali  has  not  been  allowed 
to  have  full  scope. 

In  the  inevitable  war  with  Afghan- 
istan the  British  arms  will  of  course 
be  victorious ;  but  I  venture  to  predict 
that  our  real  troubles  will  only  begin 
when  we  have  Cabul  at  our  feet. 

T.  DOUGLAS  FORSYTH. 

OCTOBER  21,  1878. 
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LETTER  FROM  CYPRUS. 


SIR  GARNET  WOLSELEY  has  recently 
written  to  a  correspondent  in  England 
a  private  letter,  a  few  extracts  from 
which  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  intercept:  — 

"  The  fact  is  that  everything  is 
and  has  been  going  on  admirably :  it 

pleases  the  and ,  who  write 

on  that  side  of  the  question,  to  make 
out  that  Cyprus  is  a  sort  of  earthly 
hell,  whereas  it  is  far  from  being  so  ; 
and  all  those  who  have  been  loudest 
in  abusing  it  will  by  and  by  confess 
their  mistake,  and  pronounce  it,  as 
the  Mediterranean  stations  go,  by  no 
means  a  bad  one,  if  not,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be,  the  best  of  any  of  them.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  light  fever  : 
we  have  lost  a  few  men  from  fever, 
and  we  still  have  a  little  slight  fever 
amongst  us ;  but  even  as  regards  health 
I  feel  certain  that,  when  the  men  are 
well  lodged  in  good  barracks  in  well- 
selected  positions,  the  troops  will  be 
healthier  here  than  the  garrison  of 
Malta.  .  .  . 

"  Our  climate  now  is  simply  delight- 
ful, and  I  personally  feel  as  well  as  if 
I  were  in  England.  Of  course  I  don't 
want  to  make  out  that  we  have  had  a 
good  time  of  it ;  far  from  that.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit,  now  that  it  is 
over,  that  from  the  date  of  our  land- 
ing, until  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 


ago,  the  climate  was  simply  detestable ; 
but  then  we  were  exposed  to  it  in  a 
manner  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may 
never  again  have  to  encounter.  To 
live  in  bell-tents,  with  the  thermometer 
in  a  hospital  marquee  at  113°  Fahr.,  is 
almost  impossible  to  any  animal  except 
a  salamander.  .  .  .  But  soldiers  were 
not  intended  to  be  employed  only  in 
the  garden  of  Eden.  We  must  take 
the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and  when 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  bad  corner,  why, 
our  good  breeding  and  soldier-like 
feeling  should  make  us  grin  and  bear 
the  discomfort  which  Kismet  has 
thrown  in  our  way,  even  although 
the  discomfort  be  accompanied  with 
danger  arising  from  local  maladies. 
Why,  what  stuff  men  talk  of  death 
or  disease,  when  any  day  in  London 
more  creatures  may  be  killed  in  a  ferry 
steamboat  than  in  a  general  action. 
.  .  .  However,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Cyprus  is  going  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess ;  I  shall  have  a  surplus  this  year, 
after  what  I  have  spent  on  roads, 
and  paying  the  Turks  in  full  for  the 
surplus  revenue  they  are  entitled  to 
under  the  annexe  to  the  convention  of 
the  4th  June  last.  Next  year  I  hope 
to  embark  upon  some  more  important 
public  works.  Laugh  at  any  one  who 
tells  you  Cyprus  is  not  going  to  be  a 
complete  success." 


MACMILLAN'S   MAGAZINE. 

DECEMBEE,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
MISS    FFBENCH   RETURNS. 

THEY  took  the  girl  home  with  them, 
and  three  days  later  the  Ffrenchs  re- 
turned. They  came  entirely  un- 
heralded, and  it  was  Janey  who 
brought  the  news  of  their  arrival  to 
the  Works. 

"  They've  coom,"  she  said,  in  pass- 
ing Murdoch  on  her  way  to  her  father. 
"  Mester  Ffrench  an'  her.  They  rode 
through  th'  town  this  mornin'  i'  a 
kerridge.  Nobody  knowed  about  it 
till  they  seed  'em." 

The  news  was  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation  through  the  day,  and  the 
comments  made  were  numerous  and 
varied.  The  most  general  opinions 
were  that  Ffrench  was  in  a  "  tight 
place,"  or  had  ' '  getten  some  crank  i' 
hond." 

"  He's  noan  fond  enow  o'  th'  place 
to  ha'  coom  back  fur  nowt/'  said  Flox- 
ham.  "He's  a  bit  harder  up  than 
common,  that's  it." 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Ha- 
worth  came  in.  Murdoch  was  struck 
with  his  unsettled  and  restless  air  ;  he 
eame  in  awkwardly,  and  looking  as  if 
he  had  something  to  say,  but  though 
he  loitered  about  some  time,  he  did 
not  say  it. 

"  Come  up  to  the  house  to-night," 
•he  broke  out  at  last.  "  I  want  com- 
pany." 

It  occurred  to  Murdoch  that  he 
wished  to  say  more,  but,  after  linger- 
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ing  for  a  few  minutes,  he  went  away. 
As  he  crossed  the  threshold,  however, 
he  paused  uneasily. 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  "  Ffrench  has  come 
back." 

"  So  I  heard,"  Murdoch  answered. 

When  he  presented  himself  at  the 
house  in  the  evening,  Haworth  was 
alone  as  usual.  Wines  were  on  the 
table,  and  he  seemed  to  have  drunk 
deeply.  He  was  flushed,  and  showed 
still  the  touch  of  uneasiness  and  ex- 
citement he  had  betrayed  in  the 
morning. 

"I'm  glad  you've  come,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  out  of  soarts — or  something." 

He  ended  with  a  short  laugh,  and 
turned  about  to  pour  out  a  glass  of 
wine.  In  doing  so  his  hand  trembled 
so  that  a  few  drops  fell  upon  it.  He 
shook  them  off  angrily. 

"  What's  up  with  me  1 "  he  said. 

He  drained  the  glass  at  a  draught, 
and  filled  it  again. 

"I  saw  Ffrench  to-day,"  he  said. 
"  I  saw  them  both." 

"  Both  !  "  repeated  Murdoch,  won- 
dering at  him. 

"  Yes.     She  is  with  him." 

"  She  !  "  and  then  remembering  the 
episode  of  the  handkerchief,  he  added, 
rather  slowly,  "  You  mean  Miss 
Ffrench?" 

Haworth  nodded. 

He  was  pushing  his  glass  to  and  fro 
with  shaking  hands,  his  voice  Avas 
hoarse  and  uncertain. 

"  I  passed  the  carriage  on  the  road," 
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he  said,  "  and  Ffrench  stopped  it  to 
speak  to  me.  He's  not  much  altered. 
I  never  saw  her  before.  She's  a 
woman  now — and  a  handsome  woman, 
by  George ! " 

The  last  words  broke  from  him  as  if 
he  could  not  control  them.  He  looked 
up  at  Murdoch,  and  as  their  eyes  met 
he  seemed  to  let  himself  loose, 

"  I  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,"  he  said.  "  I'm — I'm  hard  hit. 
I'm  hard  hit." 

Murdoch  flinched.  He  would  rather 
not  have  heard  the  rest.  He  had  had 
emotion  enough  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  this  was  of  a  kind  so  novel 
that  he  was  overwhelmed  by  it.  But 
Haworth  went  on — 

"It's  a  queer  thing,"  he  said.  "I 
can't  quite  make  it  out.  I — I  feel  as 
if  I  must  talk — about  it — and  yet 
there's  naught  to  say.  I've  seen  a 
woman  that's — that's  taken  hold  on 
me." 

He  passed  his  hands  across  his  lips, 
which  were  parched  and  stiff. 

"  You  know  the  kind  of  a  fellow  I've 
been,"  he  said.  "  I've  known  women 
enough,  and  too  many ;  but  there's 
never  been  one  like  this.  There's 
always  been  plenty  like  the  rest.  I 
sat  and  stared  at  this  one  like  a  block- 
head. She  set  me  trembling.  It  came 
over  me  all  at  once.  I  don't  know 
what  Ffrench  thought.  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  Here's  the  first  woman  that  ever 
held  me  back.'  She's  one  of  your  high 
kind,  that's  hard  to  get  nigh.  She's 
got  a  way  to  set  a  man  mad.  She'll 
be  hard  to  get  at,  by  George  !  " 

Murdoch  felt  his  pulse  start.  The 
man's  emotion  had  communicated  itself 
to  him,  so  far  at  least. 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  women," 
he  said.  "  I've  not  been  thrown  among 
them;  I " 

"  No,"  said  Haworth  roughly, 
"  they're  not  in  your  line,  lad.  If 
they  were,  happen  I  shouldn't  be  so 
ready  to  speak  out." 

Then  he  began  and  told  his  story 
more  minutely,  relating  how,  as  he 
drove  to  the  Works,  he  had  met  the 
carriage,  and  Ffrench  had  caught  sight 


of  him  and  ordered  the  servant  to 
stop ;  how  he  had  presented  his 
daughter,  and  spoken  as  if  she  had 
heard  of  him  often  before  ;  how  she  had 
smiled  a  little,  but  had  said  nothing. 

"  She's  got  a  way  which  makes  a 
man  feel  as  if  she  was  keeping  some- 
thing back,  and  sets  him  to  wondering 
what  it  is.  She's  not  likely  to  be  for- 
got soon  ;  she  gives  a  chap  something 
to  think  over." 

He  talked  fast  and  heatedly,  and 
sometimes  seemed  to  lose  himself. 
Now  and  then  he  stopped,  and  sat 
brooding  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
then  roused  himself  with  a  start,  and 
drank  more  wine  and  grew  more 
flushed  and  excited. 

After  one  of  these  fitful  reveries,  he 
broke  out  afresh,  with  queer  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  I — wonder  what  folk  '11  say  to  her 
of  me.  They  won't  give  me  an  over 
good  name,  I'll  warrant.  What  a  fool 

I've  been  !     What  a  d fool  I've 

been  all  my  life  !  Let  them  say  what 
they  like.  They'll  make  me  black 
enough  ;  but  there  is  plenty  would  like 
to  stand  in  Jem  Haworth's  shoes.  I've 
never  been  beat  yet.  I've  stood  up 
and  held  my  own, — and  women  like 
that.  And  as  to  th'  name,"  with  rough 
banter,  "  it's  not  chaps  like  you  they 
fancy,  after  all." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Murdoch  coldly, 
"I've  told  you  I  know  nothing  of 
women  and  their  ways." 

He  felt  restive  without  knowing 
why.  He  was  glad  when  he  could  free 
himself  and  get  out  into  the  fresh 
night  air ;  it  seemed  all  the  fresher 
after  the  atmosphere  he  had  breathed 
in -doors. 

The  night  was  bright  and  mild. 
After  cold,  un- spring-like  weather  had 
come  an  ephemeral  balminess.  The 
moon  was  at  full,  and  he  stepped 
across  the  threshold  into  a  light  as 
clear  as  day. 

He  walked  rapidly,  scarcely  noting 
the  road  he  passed  over  until  he  had 
reached  the  house  which  stood  alone 
among  its  trees, — the  house  Haworth 
had  pointed  out  a  few  months  before. 
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It  was  lighted  now,  and  its  lights 
attracted  his  attention. 

"  It's  a  brighter-looking  place  than 
it  was  then,"  he  said. 

He  never  afterward  could  exactly 
recall  how  it  was  that  at  this  moment 
he  started,  turned,  and  for  a  breath's 
space  came  to  a  full  stop. 

He  had  passed  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  high  boundary  wall  into  the  broad 
moonlight  which  flooded  the  gateway. 
The  iron  gates  were  open,  and  a  white 
figure  stood  in  the  light — the  figure  of 
a  tall  young  woman  who  did  not 
move. 

He  was  so  near  that  her  dress  almost 
touched  him*  In  another  moment  he 
was  hurrying  along  the  road  again, 
not  having  spoken,  and  scarcely  under- 
standing the  momentary  shock  he  had 
received. 

"  That,"  he  said  to  himself,—"  that 
was  she  ? " 

When  he  reached  home  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  little  parlour,  the  girl 
Christian  Murdoch  was  sitting  alone 
by  the  dying  fire  in  the  grate.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"  Something,"  she  said,  "  has  hap- 
pened to  you.  What  is  it  ? " 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  "that 
anything  has  happened  to  me — any- 
thing of  importance." 

She  turned  to  the  fire  again  and  sat 
gazing  at  it,  rubbing  the  back  of  one 
hand  slowly  with  the  palm  of  the 
other,  as  it  lay  on  her  knee. 

"Something  has  happened  to  me," 
she  said.  "  To-day  I  have  seen  some 
one  I  know." 

"  Some  one  you  know  ?  "  he  echoed. 
"Here?" 

She  nodded  her  head. 

"  Some  one  I  know,"  she  repeated, 
"  though  I  do  not  know  her  name.  I 
should  like  to  know  it." 

"  Her  name,"  he  said.  "  Then  it  is 
a  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  woman — a  young  woman. 
I  saw  her  abroad— four — five  times." 

She  began  to  check  off  the  number 
of  times  on  her  fingers. 

"In  Florence  once,"  she  said.     "In 


Munich  twice ;  in  Paris — yes,  in  Paris 
twice  again." 

"  When  and  how  ?  "  he  asked. 

As  he  spoke,  he  thought  of  the  un- 
ruffled serenity  of  the  face  he  had  just 
seen. 

"  Years  ago,  the  first  time,"  she 
answered,  without  the  least  change  of 
tone,  "  in  a  church  in  Florence.  I 
went  in  because  I  was  wet  and  cold 
and  hungry,  and  it  was  light  and 
warm  there.  I  was  a  little  thing,  and 
left  to  ramble  in  the  streets.  I  liked 
the  streets  better  than  my  mother's 
room.  I  was  standing  in  the  church, 
looking  at  the  people  and  trying  to 
feel  warm,  when  a  girl  came  in  with  a 
servant.  She  was  handsome  and  well- 
dressed,  and  looked  almost  like  a 
woman.  When  she  saw  me  she 
laughed.  I  was  such  a  little  thing, 
and  so  draggled  and  forlorn.  That 
was  why  she  laughed.  The  next  year 
I  saw  her  again,  at  Munich.  Her 
room,  was  across  the  street  and  oppo- 
site mine,  and  she  sat  at  the  window, 
amusing  herself  by  playing  with  her 
dog  and  staring  at  me.  She  had  for- 
gotten me,  but  I  had  not  forgotten 
her ;  and  she  laughed  at  me  again.  'In 
Paris  it  was  the  same  thing.  Our  win- 
dows were  opposite  each  other  again. 
It  was  five  years  after ;  but  that  time 
she  knew  me,  though  she  pretended 
she  did  not.  She  drove  past  the  house 
to-day,  and  I  saw  her.  I  should  like 
to  know  her  name." 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is," 
he  said.  "  She  is  a  Miss  Ffrench. 
Her  father  is  a  Broxton  man.  They 
have  a  place  here." 

"  Have  they  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Will 
they  live  here  1  " 

"  I  believe  so,"  he  answered. 

She  sat  for  a  moment,  rubbing  her 
hand  slowly  as  before,  and  then  she 
spoke. 

"So  much  the  worse,"  she  said, — 
"so  much  the  worse  for  me." 

She  went  up  to  her  room  when  she 
left  him.  It  was  a  little  room  in  the 
second  story,  and  she  had  become  fond 
of  it.  She  often  sat  alone  there.  She 
had  been  sitting  at  its  window  when 
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Rachel  Ffrench  had  driven  by  in  the 
afternoon.  As  she  entered  she  saw  the 
window  was  still  open,  and  a  gust  of 
wind  passing  through  it  had  scattered 
several  light  articles  about  the  floor. 
She  went  to  pick  them  up.  They  were 
principally  loose  papers,  and  as  she 
bent  to  raise  the  first  one  she  dis- 
covered that  it  was  yellow  with  age 
and  covered  with  a  rough  drawing  of 
some  mechanical  appliance.  Another 
and  another  presented  the  same  plan 
— drawn  again  and  again,  elaborately 
and  with  great  pains  at  times,  and 
then  hastily  as  if  some  new  thought 
had  suggested  itself.  On  several  were 
•written  dates  and  on  others  a  few 
words. 

She  was  endeavouring  to  decipher 
some  of  these  faintly-written  words 
when  a  fresh  gust  of  rising  wind 
rushed  past  her  as  she  stood,  and  im- 
mediately there  fell  upon  her  ear  a 
slight  ghostly  rustle,  Near  her  was  a 
small  unused  closet,  whose  door  had 
been  thrown  upen,  and  as  she  turned 
toward  it  there  fluttered  from  one  of 
the  shelves  a  sheet  of  paper  yellower 
than  the  rest.  She  picked  it  up  and 
read  the  words  written  upon  the  back 
of  the  drawing.  They  had  been 
written  twenty-six  years  before. 

"  To-day  the  child  was  born.  It  is 
a  boy.  By  the  time  he  is  a  year  old 
my  work  will  be  done." 

The  girl's  heart  began  to  beat 
quickly.  The  papers  rustled  again, 
and  a  kind  of  fear  took  possession  of 
her. 

"  He  wrote  it,"  she  said  aloud.  "  The 
man  who  is  dead — who  is  dead  ;  and 
it  was  not  finished  at  all." 

She  closed  the  window,  eager  to  shut 
out  the  wind ;  then  she  closed  the 
door  and  went  back  to  the  papers. 
Her  fancies  concerning  Steven  Mur- 
doch had  taken  very  definite  shape 
from  the  first.  She  knew  two  things 
of  him  ;  that  he  had  been  gentle  and 
unworldly,  and  that  he  had  cherished 
throughout  his  life  a  hope  which  had 
eluded  him  until  death  had  come  be- 
tween him  and  his  patient  and  un- 
flagging labour. 


The  sight  of  the  yellow  faded  papers 
moved  her  to  powerful  feeling.  She 
had  never  had  a  friend ;  she  had  stood 
alone  from  her  earliest  childhood,  and 
here  was  a  creature  who  had  been  deso- 
late too — who  must  have  been  desolate, 
since  he  had  been  impelled  to  write 
the  simple  outcome  of  his  thoughts 
again  and  again  upon  the  paper  he 
wrought  on,  as  if  no  human  being  had 
been  near  to  hear. 

It  was  this  which  touched  her  most 
of  all.  There  was  scarcely  a  sheet 
upon  which  some  few  words  were  not 
written.  Each  new  plan  bore  its  date, 
and  some  hopeful  or  weary  thought. 
He  had  been  tired  often,  but  never 
faithless  to  his  belief.  The  end  was 
never  very  far  off.  A  few  days,  one 
more  touch,  would  bring  it,  —  and 
then  he  had  forgotten  all  the  past. 

"  I  can  afford  to  forget  it,"  he  said 
once.  "It  only  seems  strange  now  that 
it  should  have  lasted  so  long,  when  so 
few  steps  remain  to  be  taken." 

These  words  had  been  written  on 
his  leaving  America.  He  was  ready 
for  his  departure.  They  were  the  last 
record.  When  she  had  read  them, 
Christian  pushed  the  papers  away,  and 
sat  gazing  into  space  with  dilated 
eyes. 

"  He  died,"  she  said.  "  He  is  dead. 
Nothing  can  bring  him  back;  and  it 
is  forgotten." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GKANNY   DIXON. 

THE  next  time  Janey  brought  the 
paternal  dinner  to  the  yard  she  sought 
out  Murdoch  in  a  dejected  mood.  She 
found  him  reading  over  his  lunch  in 
the  sunshine,  and  she  sat  down  oppo- 
site to  him,  folding  her  arms  on  her 
lap. 

"  "We're  i'  trouble  agen  at  our  house," 
she  said.  "  We're  allus  i'  trouble.  If 
it  is  na  one  thing,  it's  another." 

Murdoch  shut  his  book  and  leaned 
back  upon  his  pile  of  lumber  to  listen. 
He  always  listened. 
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"  What  is  it  this  time  ?  "  he  asked, 
"  This  toime  ? ' '  querulously.    "  This 
is  th'  worst  o'  th'  lot.  Granny  Dixon's 
come  back." 

"  Granny  Dixon  1 " 

Janey  shook  her  head. 

"Tha  knows  nowt  about  her,"  she 
said.  "  I  nivver  towd  thee  nowt. 
She's  my  feyther's  grandmother,  an' 
she's  ower  ninety  years  owd,  an'  she's 
getten  money.  If  it  wur  na  fur  that 
no  one  ud  stand  her,  but" — with  a 
sigh — "  foak  conna  turn  away  brass." 

Having  relieved  herself  of  which 
sentiment  she  plunged  into  the  sub- 
ject with  fresh  asperity. 

"  Theer's  no  knowin'  how  to  tak' 
her,"  she  said.  "  Yo'  mun  shout  at 
th'  top  o'  yore  voice  to  mak'  her  hear, 
an'  she  wunnot  let  nowt  go  by.  She 
mun  hear  aw  as  is  goin'.  She's  out 
wi'  Mester  Hixon  at  th'  chapel  because 
she  says  she  conna  hear  him  an'  he 
does  it  a-purpose.  When  she  wur  out 
wi'  ivvery  body  else  she  used  to  say 
she  wur  goin'  to  leave  her  brass  to 
him,  an'  she  invited  him  to  tea  ivvery 
neet  fur  a  week,  an'  had  him  set  by 
her  chair  an'  talk.  It  wur  summer 
toime  an'  I've  seed  him  set  an'  shout 
wi'  th'  sweat  a-pourin'  down  his  face 
an'  his  neck-tie  aw  o1  one  soide,  an'  at 
th'  eend  o'  a  week  he  had  a  quinsy,  as 
wur  nigh  bein'  th'  eend  o'  him.  An' 
she  nivver  forgive  him.  She  said  as 
he  wur  an  impident  chap  as  thowt 
hissen  too  good  fur  his  betters." 

Murdoch  expressed  his  sympathy 
promptly. 

"I  wish  tha'd  coom  up  an'  talk  to 
her  some  day  thy  sen,"  said  Janey. 
"It  ud  rest  us  a  bit,"  candidly. 
"Yo're  getten  th'  kind  o'  voice  to 
mak'  folk  hear,  though  yo'  dunnot 
speak  so  loud,  an'  if  yo'  get  close  up  to 
her  ear  an'  say  things  slow,  yo'd  get 
used  to  it  i'  toime." 

"  I'll  come  some  day,"  answered 
Murdoch,  speculating  with  some  doubt 
as  to  the  possible  result  of  the  visit. 

Her  mind  relieved,  Janey  rose  to 
take  her  departure.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, a  new  idea  presented  itself  to 
her  active  mind. 


"  Has  tha  seen  Miss  Ffrench  yet  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  What  does  tha  think  on  her?  " 

He  picked  up  his  book  and  re-opened 
it. 

"I  only  saw  her  for  an  instant," 
he  said.  "  I  hadn't  time  to  think  any- 
thing." 

On  his  way  from  his  work  a  few 
days  later,  he  stopped  at  the  Briar-leys' 
cottage.  It  was  swept  and  garnished ; 
there  were  no  traces  of  the  children 
about.  Before  he  reached  the  house, 
there  had  been  borne  to  him  the 
sound  of  a  voice  reading  at  its  highest 
and  shrillest  pitch,  and  he  had  recog- 
nized it  as  Janey's. 

As  he  entered,  that  young  person 
rose  panting  from  her  seat,  in  her 
eagerness  almost  dropping  the  graphic- 
ally illustrated  paper  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

"Eh!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  am 
glad  to  see  thee  !  I  could  na  ha'  stood 
it  mich  longer.  She  would  ha'  me 
read  the  '  To-be- continyerd '  one,  an' 
I've  bin  at  it  nigh  an  hour." 

Granny  Dixon  turned  on  her 
sharply. 

"What  art  tha  stoppin'  fur?"  she 
demanded.  "What's  th'  matter  wi' 
thee  ?  " 

Murdoch  gave  a  slight  start.  The 
sound  was  so  tremendous  that  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  it 
should  proceed  from  the  small  and 
shrivelled  figure  in  the  arm-chair. 

"What  art  tha  stoppin'  fur?"  she 
repeated.  "  Get  on  wi'  thee." 

Janey  drew  near  and  spoke  in  her 
ear. 

"It's  Mester  Murdoch,"  she  pro- 
claimed ;  "  him  as  I  towd  yo'  on." 

The  little  bent  figure  turned  slowly, 
and  Murdoch  felt  himself  transfixed 
by  the  gaze  of  a  pair  of  large  keen 
eyes.  They  had  been  handsome  eyes 
half  a  century  before,  and  the  wrinkled 
and  seamed  face  had  had  its  come- 
liness too. 

"  Tha  said  he  wur  a  workin'  mon," 
she  cried,  after  a  pause.  "  What  did 
tha  tell  me  that  theer  fur  ? " 
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"Hew  aworkin'  mon,"  said  Janey. 
"  He's  getten  his  work-cloas  on  now. 
Does  na  tha  see  ;em  1 " 

"  Cloas  ! "  announced  the  Voice 
again.  "  Cloas  i'deed  !  A  mon  is  na 
made  out  o'  cloas.  I've  seed  workin' 
men  afore  i'  my  day,  an'  I  know 
'em." 

Then  she  extended  her  hand,  crook- 
ing the  forefinger  like  a  claw,  in  a 
beckoning  gesture. 

"  doom  tha  here,"  she  commanded, 
"and  set  thysen  down  to  talk  to  me." 
She  gave  the  order  in  the  manner  of 
a  female  potentate,  and  Murdoch 
obeyed  her  with  a  sense  of  overpower- 
ing fascination. 

"Wheer  art  tha  fro'?"  she  de- 
manded. 

He  made  his  reply,  "From  Ame- 
rica," as  distinct  as  possible,  and  was 
relieved  to  find  that  it  reached  her  at 
once. 

"  'Merica  ? "  she  repeated.  "  I've 
heerd  o'  'Merica  often  enow.  That's 
wheer  th'  blacks  live,  an'  th'  Indians. 
I  knowed  a  young  chap  as  went  theer, 
an'  th'  Indians  scalped  him.  He  went 
theer  because  I  would  na  ha'  him.  It 
wur  when  I  wur  a  lass." 

She  paused  a  moment  and  then  said 
the  last  words  over  again,  nodding  her 
head  with  a  touch  of  grim  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  He  went  theer  because  I  would  na 
ha'  him.  It  wur  when  I  wur  a  lass." 
He  was  watching  her  so  intently 
that  he  was  quite  startled  a  second 
time  when  she  turned  her  eyes  upon 
him  and  spoke  again,  still  nodding. 

"I  wur  a  han'some  lass,"  she  said. 
"  I  wur  a  han'some  lass — seventy 
year'  ago." 

It  was  quite  plain  that  she  had 
been.  The  thing  which  was  least 
pleasant  about  her  now  was  a  certain 
dead  and  withered  suggestion  of  a 
beauty  of  a  not  altogether  sinless 
order. 

The  recollection  of  the  fact  seemed 
to  enliven  her  so  far  that  she  was 
inspired  to  conducting  the  greater  part 
of  the  conversation  herself.  Her 
voice  grew  louder  and  louder,  a  dull 


red  began  to  show  itself  on  her  cheeks 
and  her  eyes  sparkled.  She  had  been 
"a  han'some  lass,  seventy  year'  ago, 
an'  had  had  her  day — as  theer  wur 
dead  folk  could  tell." 

"  She'll  go  on  i'  that  rood  aw  neet, 
if  summat  dunnot  tak'  her  off  it,"  said 
Janey.  "  She  loikes  to  talk  about 
that  theer  better  than  owt  else." 

But  something  did  happen  "  to  tak' 
her  off  it." 

"  Tha'st  getten  some  reason  i'  thee," 
she  announced.  "  Tha  does  na  oppen 
tha  mouth  as  if  tha  wanted  to  swally 
folk  when  tha  says  what  tha'st  getten 
to  say.  Theer's  no  workin  men's  ways 
about  thee — cloas  or  no  cloas." 

"  That's  th'  way  she  goes  on,"  said 
Janey.  ' '  She  canna  bide  folk  to  look 
soft  when  they'se  shoutin'  to  her.  That 
was  one  o'  th'  things  she  had  agen 
Mester  Hixon.  She  said  he  getten 
so  red  i'  th'  face  it  put  her  out  o' 
patience." 

"  I  loike  a  'mon  as  is  na  a  foo'," 
proclaimed  Granny  Dixon.  But  there 
her  voice  changed  and  grew  sharp  and 
tremulous.  "  Wheer's  that  flower  l\  " 
she  cried.  "  Who's  getten  it  1 " 

Janey  turned  towards  the  door  and 
uttered  a  shrill  little  cry  of  excite- 
ment. 

"  It's  Miss  Ffrench," she  said.  "She's 
— she's  standin'  at  th'  door." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
judge  from  her  expression  how  long- 
she  had  been  there.  She  stood  upon 
the  threshold  with  a  faint  smile  upon 
her  lips,  and  spoke  to  Janey. 

"  I  want  to  see  your  mother,"  she 
said. 

"I'll— 111  go  and  tell  her,"  the 
child  faltered.  "  Will  yo'  come  in  ?  " 
She  hesitated  a  second  and  then 
came  in.  Murdoch  had  arisen.  She 
did  not  seem  to  see  him  as  she  passed 
before  him  to  reach  the  chair  in  which 
she  sat  down.  In  fact  she  expressed 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  recognition  of 
her  surroundings.  But  upon  Granny 
Dixon  had  fallen  a  sudden  feverish 
tremor. 

"  Who  did  she  say  yo'  wur  1 "  she 
cried.  "  I  did  na  hear  her." 
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The  visitor  turned  and  confronted 
her. 

"I  am  Rachel  Ffrench,"  she  an- 
swered, in  a  clear,  high  voice. 

The  dull  red  deepened  upon  the  old 
woman's  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  gained 
new  fire. 

"  Yo're  a  good  un  to  mak'  a  body 
hear,"  she  said.  "An*  I  know  yo'." 

Miss  Ffrench  made  no  reply.  She 
smiled  incredulously  at  the  fire. 

The  old  woman  moved  restlessly. 

"  Aye,  but  I  do,"  she  cried.  "  I 
know  yo'.  Yo're  Ffrench  fro'  head  to 
foot.  Wheer  did  yo'  get  that  ?  " 

She  was  pointing  at  a  flower  at  Miss 
Ffrench 's  throat — a  white,  strongly 
fragrant,  hot-house  flower.  Miss 
Ffrench  cast  a  downward  glance  at 
it. 

"  There  are  plenty  to  be  had,"  she 
said.  "  I  got  it  from  home." 

"I've  seen  'em before,"  said  Granny 
Dixon.  "He  used  to  wear  'em  i'  his 
button-hole." 

Miss  Ffrench  made  no  reply  and  she 
went  on,  her  tones  increasing  in  vo- 
lume with  her  excitement. 

"  I'm  talkin'  o'  Will  Ffrench,"  she 
said.  "  He  wur  thy  gran'feyther.  He 
wur  dead  afore  yo'  wur  born." 

Miss  Ffrench  seemed  scarcely  inter- 
ested, but  Granny  Dixon  had  not 
finished. 

"He  wur  a  bad  un !  "  she  cried. 
"  He  wur  a  devil !  He  wur  a  devil 
out  an'  out.  I  knowed  him  an'  he 
knowed  me." 

Then  she  bent  forward  and  touched 
Miss  Ffrench's  arm. 

"  Theer  wur  na  a  worse  un  nor  a 
bigger  devil  nowheer,"  she  said.  "  An' 
yo're  th'  very  moral  on  him." 

Miss  Ffrench  got  up  and  turned  to- 
ward the  door  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Briarley 
who  that  moment  arrived  in  great 
haste  carrying  the  baby,  out  of  breath, 
and  stumbling  in  her  tremor  at  receiv- 
ing gentlefolk  company. 

"Your  visitor  has  been  talking  to 
me,"  she  remarked,  her  little  smile 
showing  itself  again.  "  She  says  my 
grandfather  was  a  devil." 

She   answered   all    Mrs.    Briarley's 


terrified  apologies  with  the  same  little 
smile.  She  had  been  passing  by  and 
had  remembered  that  the  housekeeper 
needed  assistance  in  some  matter  and 
it  had  occurred  to  her  to  come  in« 
That  was  all,  and  having  explained 
herself,  she  went  away  as  she  had 
come. 

"  Eh  !  "  fretted  Mrs.  Briarley,  "  to 
think  o'  that  theer  owd  besom  talkin' 
i'  that  rood  to  a  lady.  That's  allus  th' 
way  wi'  her.  She'd  mak'  trouble  any- 
wheer.  She  made  trouble  enow  when 
she  wur  young.  She  wur  na  no  better 
than  she  should  be  then,  an'  she's 
nowt  so  mich  better  now." 

"What's  that  tha'rt  saying?"  de- 
manded the  Voice.  "  A  noice  way 
that  wur  fur  a  lady  to  go  out  wi'out  so 
mich  as  sayin'  good-day  to  a  body. 
She's  as  loike  him  as  two  peas — an'  he 
wwr  a  devil.  Here,"  to  Murdoch, 
"  pick  up  that  theer  flower  she's 
dropped." 

Murdoch  turned  to  the  place  she 
pointed  out.  The  white  flower  lay 
upon  the  flagged  floor.  He  picked  it 
up  and  handed  it  to  her  with  a  vague 
recognition  of  the  powerfulness  of  its 
fragrance.  She  took  it  and  sat  mumb- 
ling over  it. 

"  It's  th'  very  same,"  she  muttered. 
"  He  used  to  wear  'em  i'  his  button- 
hole when  he  coom.  An'  she's  the 
very  moral  on  him." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

MB.    FFRENCH   VISITS   THE   WORKS. 

THERE  were  few  men  in  Broxton  or 
the  country  surrounding  it  who  were 
better  known  than  Gerard  Ffrench. 
In  the  first  place,  he  belonged,  as  it 
were,  to  Broxton,  and  his  family  for 
several  generations  back  had  belonged 
to  it.  His  great-grandfather  had  come 
to  the  place  a  rich  man  and  had  built 
a  huge  house  outside  the  village,  and 
as  the  village  had  become  a  town  the 
Ffrenchs  had  held  their  heads  high. 
They  had  confined  themselves  to 
Broxton  until  Gerard  Ffrench 
took  his  place.  They  had  spent  their 
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lives  there  and  their  money.  Those 
who  lived  to  remember  the  youth  and 
manhood  of  the  present  Ffrench's 
father  had,  like  Granny  Dixon,  their 
stories  to  tell.  His  son,  however,  was 
a  man  of  a  different  mould.  There  were 
no  evil  stories  of  him.  He  was  a 
well-bred  and  agreeable  person  and 
lived  a  refined  life.  But  he  was  a  man 
with  tastes  which  scarcely  belonged  to 
his  degree. 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  born  in  the 
lower  classes  and  have  had  my  way  to 
make,"  he  had  been  heard  to  say. 

Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  been 
born  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  edu- 
cated as  one.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  indulging  in  his  proclivities. 
He  had  made  more  than  one  wild 
business  venture  which  had  electrified 
his  neighbours.  Once  he  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  a  great  success  and  again 
he  had  overstepped  the  verge  of  a 
great  loss.  He  had  lost  money,  but 
he  had  never  lost  confidence  in  his 
business  ability. 

"  I  have  gained  experience,"  he  said. 
"  I  shall  know  better  next  time. " 

His  wife  had  died  early  and  his 
daughter  had  spent  her  girlhood  with 
a  relative  abroad.  She  had  developed 
into  beauty  so  faultless  that  it  had 
been  said  that  its  order  belonged 
rather  to  the  world  of  pedestals  and 
catalogues  than  to  ordinary  young 
womanhood. 

But  the  truth  was  that  she  was  not 
an  ordinary  young  woman  at  all. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said  at  dinner  on 
the  evening  of  her  visit  to  the  Briar- 
leys'  cottage, — "  I  suppose  these  work- 
people are  very  radical  in  their 
views." 

"  Why  1  "  asked  her  father. 

"  I  went  into  a  cottage  this  after- 
noon •  and  found  a  young  workman 
there  in  his  working  clothes,  and  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  room  he  remained 
in  it  as  if  that  was  the  most  natural 
thing  to  do.  It  struck  me  that  he 
must  belong  to  the  class  of  people  we 
read  of." 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  affairs  now,"  said  Mr. 


Ffrench.  "  Some  of  these  fellows  are 
always  bad  enough,  and  this  Haworth. 
rose  from  the  ranks.  He  was  a  foundry 
lad  himself. 

"  I  met  Mr.  Haworth,  too,"  said 
Miss  Ffrench.  "  He  stopped  in  the 
street  to  stand  looking  after  the  car- 
riage. He  is  a  very  big  person." 

"He  is  a  very  successful  fellow," 
with  something  like  a  sigh.  "  A  man 
who  has  made  of  himself  what  he  has 
through  sheer  power  of  will  and  busi- 
ness capacity  is  a  genius." 

"  What  has  he  made  of  himself  1 " 
inquired  Miss  French. 

"Well,"  replied  her  father,  "the 
man  is  actually  a  millionaire.  He  is 
at  the  head  of  his  branch  of  the  trade ; 
he  leads  the  other  manufacturers ;  he 
is  a  kind  of  king  in  the  place.  People 
may  ignore  him  if  they  choose.  He 
does  not  care,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should." 

Mr.  Ffrench  became  rather  excited. 
He  flushed  and  spoke  uneasily. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  gentlemen," 
he  said.  "  We  have  gentlemen  enough 
and  to  spare,  %but  we  have  few  men 
who  can  make  a  path  through  the 
world  for  themselves  as  he  has  done. 
For  my  part,  J  admire  the  man.  He 
has  the  kind  of  face  which  moves  me 
to  admiration." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Miss  Ffrench, 
slowly,  "  that  you  would  have  ad- 
mired the  young  workman  I  saw. 
It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  you 
would." 

"  By  the  by,"  her  father  asked  with 
a  new  interest,  "  what  kind  of  a  young 
fellow  was  he.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
young  fellow  who  is  half  American 
and " 

"  He  did  not  look  like  an  English- 
man," she  interrupted.  "He  was  too 
dark  and  tall  and  unconscious  of  him- 
self, in  spite  of  his  awkwardness.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  was  out  of  place." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  this  Mur- 
doch. He  is  a  peculiar  fellow,  and  I 
am  as  much  interested  in  him  as  in 
Haworth.  His  father  was  a  Lanca- 
shire man, — a  half-crazy  inventor,  who 
died  leaving  an  unfinished  model  which 
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was  to  have  made  his  fortune.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  son.  I  wish 
I  had  seen  him." 

Rachel  Ffrench  made  no  reply.  She 
had  heard  this  kind  of  thing  before. 
There  had  been  a  young  man  from 
Cumberland  who  had  been  on  the 
point  of  inventing  a  new  propelling 
power,  but  had,  somehow  or  other,  not 
done  it ;  there  had  been  a  machinist 
from  Manchester  who  had  created  an 
entirely  new  order  of  loom — which  had 
not  worked ;  and  there  had  been  half 
a  dozen  smaller  lights  whose  inven- 
tions, though  less  involved,  would  still 
have  made  fortunes — if  they  had  been 
quite  practical.  But  Mr.  Ffrench  had 
mounted  his  hobby,  which  always 
stood  saddled  and  bridled.  He  talked 
of  Haworth  and  Haworth's  success, 
the  Works  and  their  machinery.  He 
calculated  the  expenses  and  the  re- 
turns of  the  business.  He  even  took 
out  his  tablets  to  get  at  the  profits 
more  accurately,  and  got  down  the 
possible  cost  of  various  improvements 
which  had  suggested  themselves. 

"He  has  done  so  much,"  he  said, 
"that  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  do 
more.  He  could  accomplish  anything 
if  he  were  a  better  educated  man — or 
had  an  educated  man  as  partner.  They 
say,"  he  remarked  afterward,  "  that 
this  Murdoch  is  not  an  ignoramus  by 
any  means.  I  hear  that  he  has  a  posi- 
tive passion  for  books,  and  that  he  has 
made  several  quite  remarkable  im- 
provements and  additions  to  the  ma- 
chinery at  the  Works.  It  would  be 
an  odd  thing,"  biting  the  end  of  his 
pencil  with  a  thoughtful  air,  "it 
would  be  a  dramatic  sort  of  thing  if 
he  should  make  a  success  of  the  idea 
the  poor  fellow  his  father  left  in- 
complete." 

Indeed  Miss  Ffrench  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  his  after-statement  that  he 
intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Works 
and  their  owner  the  next  morning, 
though  she  could  not  altogether  ac- 
count for  the  slight  hint  of  secret 
embarrassment  which  she  fancied  dis- 
played itself  when  he  made  the  an- 
nouncement. 


"  It's  true  the  man  is  rough  and 
high-handed  enough,"  he  said.  "He 
has  not  been  too  civil  in  his  behaviour 
to  me  in  times  gone  by,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  more  of  him  in  spite  of 
it.  He  is  worth  cultivating." 

He  appeared  at  the  Works  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  awakening  thereby 
some  interest  among  the  shrewder 
spirits  who  knew  him  of  old. 

"What's  he  up  to  now?"  they 
said  to  each  other.  "He's  getten 
some  crank  i'  his  yed  or  he  would 
na  be  here." 

Not  being  at  any  time  specially 
shrewd  in  the  study  of  human  nature, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Ffrench 
was  not  prepared  for  the  reception  he 
met  with  in  the  owner's  room.  In  his 
previous  rare  interviews  with  Jem 
Haworth  he  had  been  accorded  but 
slight  respect.  His  advances  had 
been  met  in  a  manner  savouring  of 
rough  contempt,  his  ephemeral  hobbies 
disposed  of  with  the  amiable  candour 
of  the  practical  and  not  too  polished 
mind  ;  he  knew  he  had  been  jeered  at 
openly  at  times,  and  now  the  man  who 
had  regarded  him  lightly  and  as  if  he 
felt  that  he  held  the  upper  hand,  re- 
ceived him  almost  with  a  confused, 
self-conscious  air.  He  even  flushed 
when  he  got  up  and  awkwardly  shook 
hands. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  his  visitor  to  him- 
self, "  events  have  taught  him  to  feel 
the  lack  in  himself  after  all." 

"  I  looked  forward,  before  my  re- 
turn, to  calling  upon  you,"  he  said 
aloud.  "  And  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  at  last." 

Haworth  reseated  himself  after 
giving  him  a  chair,  and  answered  with 
a  nod  and  a  somewhat  incoherent 
welcome. 

Ffrench  settled  himself  with  an 
agreeable  consciousness  of  being  less 
at  a  loss  before  the  man  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  life. 

"What  I  have  seen  abroad,"  he 
said,  "  has  added  to  the  interest  I  have 
always  felt  in  our  own  manufactures. 
You  know  that  is  a  thing  I  have 
always  cared  for  most.  People  have 
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called  it  my  hobby,  though  I  don't 
think  that  is  quite  the  right  name  for 
it.  You  have  done  a  great  deal  since 
I  went  away." 

"  I  shall  do  more  yet,"  said  Ha  worth 
with  effort,  "  before  I've  done  with 
the  thing." 

"You've  done  a  good  deal  for  Brox- 
ton.  The  place  has  grown  wonderfully. 
Those  cottages  of  yours  are  good 
work." 

Haworth  warmed  up.  His  hand 
fell  upon  the  table  before  him  heavily. 

"It's  not  Broxton  I'm  aimin'  at," 
he  said.  "Broxton's  naught  to  me. 
I'll  have  good  work  or  none.  It's  this 
place  here  I'm  at  work  on.  I've  said 
I'd  set  Haworth's  above  'em  all,  and 
I'll  do  it." 

"  You  have  done  it  already,"  an- 
swered Ffrench. 

"Aye,  but  I  tell  you  I'll  set  it 
higher  yet.  I've  got  the  money  and 
I've  got  the  will.  There's  none  on  'em 
can  back  down  Jem  Haworth." 

"No,"  said  Ffrench,  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  conscious  of  a  weakness 
in  himself  and  his  position.  He  did 
not  quite  understand  the  man.  His 
heat  was  a  little  confusing. 

"This,"  he  decided  mentally,  "is 
his  hobby." 

He  sat  and  listened  with  real  excite- 
ment as  Haworth  launched  out  more 
freely  and  with  a  touch  of  braggadocio. 

He  had  set  out  in  his  own  line,  and 
he  meant  to  follow  it  in  spite  of  all  the 
gentlemen  manufacturers  in  England. 
He  had  asked  help  from  none  of  them, 
and  they  had  given  him  none.  He'd 
brought  up  the  trade  and  he'd  made 
money.  There  wasn't  a  bigger  place 
in  the  country  than  Haworth's,  nor  a 
place  that  did  the  work  it  did.  He'd 
have  naught  cheap,  and  he'd  have  no 
fancy  prices.  The  chaps  that  worked 
for  him  knew  their  business,  and  knew 
they'd  lose  naught  by  sticking  to  it. 
They  knew,  too,  they'd  got  a  master 
who  looked  sharp  after  'em  and  stood 
no  cheek  nor  no  slack  dodges. 

"  I've  got  the  best  lot  in  the  trade 
under  me,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a 
young  chap  in  the  engine-room  as 


knows  more  about  machinery  than 
half  the  top-sawyers  in  England.  By 
George  1  I  wish  I  knew  as  much. 
He's  a  quiet  chap,  and  he's  young ; 
but  if  he  knew  how  to  look  a  bit 
sharper  after  himself,  he'd  make  his 
fortune.  The  trouble  is  he's  too  quiet 
and  a  bit  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
without  knowing  it.  By  George  !  he 
is  a  gentleman,  if  he  is  naught  but 
Jem  Haworth's  engineer." 

"  He  is  proud  of  the  fellow,"  thought 
Ffrench.  "  Proud  of  him,  because  ho 
is  a  gentleman." 

"He  knows  what's  worth  knowing," 
Haworth  went  on.  "And  he  keeps 
it  to  himself  till  the  time  comes  to  use 
it.  He's  a  chap  that  keeps  his  mouth 
shut.  He  comes  up  to  my  house  and 
reads  my  books.  I've  not  been  brought 

up  to  books  myself,  d it,  but 

there's  none  of  'em  he  can't  tackle. 
He's  welcome  to  use  aught  I've  got. 
I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  grudge  him 
what  all  my  brass  won't  buy  me." 

"  I  think  I've  heard  of  him,"  said 
Ffrench.  "  You  mean  Murdoch." 

"  Aye,"  Haworth  answered,  "  I 
mean  Murdoch ;  and  there's  not  many 
chaps  like  him.  He's  the  only  one  of 
the  sort  I  ever  run  up  against." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said 
Ffrench.  "  My  daughter  saw  him 
yesterday  in  one  of  the  workmen's 
cottages,  and,"  with  a  faint  smile,  "  he 
struck  her  as  having  rather  the  air  of 
a  radical.  It  was  one  of  her  feminine 
fancies." 

There  was  a  moment's  halt  and  then 
Haworth  made  his  reply  as  forcibly  as 
ever. 

"  Radical  be  hanged,"  he  said.  "  He's 
got  work  o'  his  own  to  attend  to.  He's 
one  of  the  kind  as  leaves  th'  radicals 
alone.  He's  a  straightforward  chap 
that  cares  more  for  his  books  than 
aught  else.  I  won't  say,"  a  trifle 
grudgingly,  "that  he's  not  a  bit  too 
straight  in  some  things." 

There  was  a  halt  again  here,  which 
Ffrench  rather  wondered  at,  then 
Haworth  spoke  again,  bluntly  and  yet 
lagging  a  little. 

"I— I  saw  her,  Miss  Ffrench,  my- 
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self  yesterday.  I  was  walking  down 
the  street  when  her  carriage  passed." 

Ffrench  looked  at  him  with  an  in- 
ward start.  It  was  his  turn  to  flush 
now. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  she  men- 
tioned it  to  me." 

He  even  appeared  a  trifle  pre-occu- 
pied  for  some  minutes  afterwards,  and 
when  he  roused  himself,  laughed  and 
spoke  nervously.  The  colour  did  not 
die  out  of  his  face  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  visit ;  even  after  he  had 
made  the  tour  of  the  Works  and 
looked  at  the  machinery,  and  given  a 
good  deal  of  information  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  things  were  done 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  still  there 
and  perhaps  it  deepened  slightly  as  he 
spoke  his  parting  words. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  I — we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  dinner 
to-morrow  evening  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Ha  worth  answered,  "I'll 
be  there." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NEARLY   AN   ACCIDENT. 

IT  was  Rachel  Ffrench  who  received 
her  father's  guest  the  following  even- 
ing. Mr.  Ffrench  had  been  delayed 
in  his  return  from  town,  and  was  still 
in  his  dressing-room ;  and  accordingly 
when  Haworth  was  announced,  the 
doors  of  the  drawing-room  being  flung 
open,  revealed  to  him  only  the  figure 
of  his  host's  daughter. 

The  room  was  long  and  stately,  and 
after  she  had  risen  from  her  seat,  it 
took  Miss  Ffrench  some  little  time  to 
make  her  way  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Haworth  had  unconsciously 
halted  after  crossing  the  threshold, 
and  it  was  not  until  she  was  half- 
way down  the  room  that  he  bestirred 
himself  to  advance  to  meet  her.  He 
did  not  know  why  he  had  paused  at 
first,  and  his  sudden  knowledge  that 
he  had  done  so  roused  him  to  a 
momentary  savage  anger. 

"  Dang  it !  "  he  said  to  himself ; 
"  why  did  I  stand  there  like  a  fool  ? " 


The  reason  could  not  be  explained 
briefly.  His  own  house  was  a  far 
more  splendid  affair  than  Ffrench's, 
and  among  his  visitors  from  London 
and  Manchester  there  were  costumes 
far  more  gorgeous  than  that  of  Miss 
Ffrench.  He  was  used  to  the  flash 
of  jewels  and  the  gloss  of  brilliant 
colours.  Miss  Ffrench  wore  no  orna- 
ments at  all,  and  her  dress  was  only  a 
simple  and  close-clinging  affair  of  dark 
purple. 

A  couple  of  paces  from  him  she 
stopped  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  My  father  will  be  glad  to  see  you," 
she  said.  "  He  was,  unfortunately,  de- 
tained this  evening  by  business.  He 
will  be  down  stairs  in  a  few  moments." 

His  sense  of  being  at  a  disadvantage 
when,  after  she  had  led  him  back  to 
the  fire,  they  were  seated,  was  over- 
whelming. A  great  heat  rushed  over 
him ;  the  hush  of  the  room,  broken  only 
by  the  light  ticking  of  the  clock,  was 
misery.  His  eye  travelled  stealthily 
from  the  hem  of  her  dark  purple  gown 
to  the  crowning  waves  of  her  fair 
hair,  but  he  had  not  a  word  to  utter. 
It  made  him  feel  almost  brutal. 

"  But  the  day'll  come  yet,"  he  pro- 
tested inwardly,  and  feeling  his  weak- 
ness as  he  thought  it,  "  when  I'll  hold 
my  own.  I've  done  it  before,  and  I'll 
do  it  again." 

Rachel  Ffrench  regarded'him  with  a 
clear  and  direct  gaze.  She  did  not 
look  away  from  him  at  all ;  she  was 
not  at  all  embarrassed,  and  though  she 
did  not  smile,  the  calmness  of  her  face 
was  quite  as  perfect  in  expression. 

"  My  father  told  me  of  his  visit  to 
your  place,"  she  said.  "  He  interested 
me  very  much.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Works  if  you  admit  visitors.  I 
know  nothing  of  such  things." 

"Any  time  you  choose  to  come," 
he  answered,  "  I'll  show  you  round— 
and  be  glad  to  do  it.  It's  a  pretty  big 
place  of  the  kind." 

He  was  glad  she  had  chosen  this 
subject.  If  she  would  only  go  on,  it 
would  not  be  so  bad.  He  would  bo 
in  his  own  groove.  And  she  did 
go  on. 
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"I've  seen  very  little  of  Broxton," 
slie  proceeded.  "  I  spent  a  few  weeks 
here  before  going  abroad  again  with 
my  father,  and  I  cannot  say  I  have 
been  very  fond  of  it.  I  do  not  like 
England  ;  and  on  the  Continent  one 
hears  unpleasant  things  of  English 
manufacturing  towns.  I  think," 
smiling  a  little  for  the  first  time, 
"  that  one  always  associates  them 
with  '  strikes '  and  squalid  people." 

"There  is  not  much  danger  of 
strikes  here,"  he  replied.  "  I  give 
my  chaps  fair  play  and  let  'em  know 
who's  master." 

"But  they  have  radical  clubs,"  she 
said,  "  and  talk  politics,  and  get  angry 
when  they  are  not  sober.  I've  heard 
that  much  already." 

"  They  don't  talk  'em  in  my  place," 
he  answered,  dogmatically. 

He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
relieved  him  or  not,  when  Ffrench 
entered  at  this  moment  and  inter- 
rupted them.  He  was  more  at  his 
ease  with  Efrench,  and  yet  he  felt 
himself  at  a  disadvantage  still.  He 
scarcely  knew  how  the  night  passed. 
A  feverish  unrest  was  upon  him. 
Sometimes  he  hardly  heard  what  his 
entertainer  said,  and  Mr.  Ffrench  was 
in  one  of  his  most  voluble  and  diffuse 
moods.  He  displayed  his  knowledge 
.of  trade  and  mechanics  with  gentle- 
manly ostentation ;  he  talked  of 
"Trades'  Unions"  and  the  masters' 
difficulties ;  he  introduced  manufac- 
turers' politics  and  expatiated  on 
Continental  weakness.  He  weighed 
the  question  of  demand  and  supply 
and  touched  on  "  protective  tariff." 

"  D him,"  said  Haworth,  grow- 
ing bitter  mentally,  "  he  thinks  I'm 
up  to  naught  else,  and  he's  right." 

As  her  father  talked,  Miss  Ffrench 
joined  in  but  seldom.  She  listened 
and  looked  on  in  a  manner  of  which 
Haworth  was  conscious  from  first  to 
last.  The  thought  made  its  way  into 
his  mind,  finally,  that  she  looked  on  as 
if  these  matters  did  not  touch  her  at 
all,  and  she  was  only  faintly  curious 
about  them.  Her  eyes  rested  on  him- 
self with  a  secret  air  of  watchful 


interest ;  he  met  them  more  than  once 
as  he  looked  up,  and  she  did  not  turn 
them  away.  He  sat  through  it  all, 
full  of  vengeful  resentment,  and  was 
at  once  wretched  and  happy,  in  spite 
of  it  and  himself. 

When  at  her  father's  request  she 
played  and  sang,  he  sat  apart  moody, 
and  yet  full  of  clumsy  rapture.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  music,  but  his 
passion  found  a  tongue  in  it  neverthe- 
less. If  she  had  played  badly,  he 
would  have  taken  the  lack  of  har- 
mony for  granted  ;  but  as  she  played 
well,  he  experienced  a  pleasure,  while 
he  did  not  comprehend. 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  he  found 
himself  out  alone  in  the  road  in  the 
dark,  he  was  feverish  still,  and  his 
throat  was  dry. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  have  made  naught," 
he  said,  "at  th'  first  sight."  Then  he 
added,  with  dogged  exultation,  "  But 
I  don't  look  for  smooth  sailing.  I 
know  enough  for  that.  I've  seen  her 
and  been  nigh  her,  and  that's  worth 
setting  down — with  a  chap  like  me." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  gateway  of  the  Works, 
and  Mr.  Ffrench  and  his  daughter 
descended  from  it.  Mr.  Ffrench  was 
in  the  best  of  humours ;  he  was  in  his 
element  as  he  expatiated  upon  the  size 
and  appointments  of  the  place.  He 
had  been  expatiating  upon  them  during 
the  whole  of  the  drive. 

On  their  being  joined  by  Haworth 
himself,  Rachel  Ffrench  decided  in- 
wardly that  here  upon  his  own  domain 
he  was  not  so  wholly  objectionable  as 
she  had  fancied  at  first — even  that  he 
was  deserving  of  a  certain  degree 
of  approval.  Despite  the  signs  of 
elated  excitement,  her  quick  eye  de- 
tected at  once  that  he  was  more  at  his 
ease.  His  big  frame  did  not  look  out 
of  place ;  he  moved  as  if  he  was  at 
home,  and  upon  the  whole  his  rough 
air  of  authority,  and  the  promptness 
with  which  his  commands  were  obeyed, 
did  not  displease  her. 

"He  is  master,"  she  said  to  herself. 

She  was  fond  of  power,  and  liked 
the  evidence  of  it  in  others.  She  did 
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not  object  to  the  looks  the  men,  who 
were  at  work,  cast  upon  her  as  she 
went  from  one  department  to  another. 
Her  beauty  had  never  yet  failed  to 
command  masculine  homage  from  all 
ranks.  The  great  black  fellows  at  the 
furnaces  exchanged  comments  as  she 
passed.  They  would  have  paused  in 
their  work  to  look  at  her  if  they  had 
dared,  but  they  did  not  dare.  The 
object  of  their  admiration  bore  it 
calmly ;  it  neither  confounded  nor 
touched  her ;  it  did  not  move  her 
at  all. 

Mr.  Ffrench  commented,  examined, 
and  explained  with  delightful  elo- 
quence. 

"  We  are  fortunate  in  timing  our 
visit  so  well,"  he  said  to  his  daughter. 
"They  are  filling  an  immense  order 
for  the  most  important  railroad  in  the 
country.  On  my  honour,  I  would 
rather  be  at  the  head  of  such  a  gigan- 
tic establishment  than  sit  on  the 
throne  of  England !  But  where  is 
this  protege  of  yours  1 "  he  said  to 
Ha  worth  at  last.  "I  should  like 
above  all  things  to  see  him." 

"Murdoch?"  answered  Ha  worth. 
"Oh,  we're  coming  to  Mm  after  a  bit. 
He's  in  among  the  engines." 

When  they  reached  the  engine- 
rooms  Ha  worth  presented  him  with 
little  ceremony,  and  explained  the 
purpose  of  their  visit.  They  wanted 
to  see  the  engines  and  he  was  the  man 
to  make  the  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Ffrench's  interest  was  awakened 
readily.  The  mechanic  from  Cumber- 
land had  been  a  pretentious  ignoramus ; 
the  young  man  from  Manchester  had 
dropped  his  aspirates  and  worn  loud 
plaids  and  naming  neck-ties,  but  this 
was  a  less  objectionable  form  of  genius. 

Mr.  Ffrench  began  to  ask  questions 
and  make  himself  agreeable,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  very  well  entertained 
indeed. 

Rachel  Ffrench  listened  with  but 
slight  demonstrations  of  interest.  She 
did  not  understand  the  conversation 
which  was  being  carried  on  between 
her  father  and  Murdoch,  and  she  made 
no  pretence  of  doing  so. 


"It  is  all  very  clear  to  tlwm"  she 
said  to  Haworth,  as  they  stood  near 
each  other. 

"  It's  all  clear  enough  to  him,"  said 
Haworth,  signifying  Murdoch  with  a 
gesture. 

Upon  which  Miss  Ffrench  smiled  a 
little.  She  was  not  sensitive  upon  the 
subject  of  her  father's  hobbies,  and 
the  course  frankness  of  the  remark 
amused  her. 

But  notwithstanding  her  lack  of 
interest  she  drew  nearer  to  the  engine 
finally  and  stood  looking  at  it,  feeling 
at  once  fascinated  and  unpleasantly 
overpowered  by  its  heavy,  invariable 
motion. 

It  was  as  she  stood  in  this  way  a  little 
later  that  Murdoch's  glance  fell  upon 
her.  The  next  instant  with  the  simul- 
taneous cry  of  terror  which  broke  from 
the  others,  he  had  thrown  himself 
forward  and  dragged  her  back  by 
main  force,  and  among  the  thunderous 
wheels  and  rods  and  shafts  there  was 
slowly  twisted  and  torn  and  ground 
into  shreds  a  fragment  of  the  delicate 
fabric  of  her  dress.  It  was  scarcely 
the  work  of  a  second.  Her  father 
staggered  toward  them  white  and 
trembling. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  cried.  "  Good 

God  !  What "  the  words  died 

upon  his  bloodless  lips. 

She  freed  herself  from  Murdoch's 
grasp  and  stood  upright.  She  did  not 
look  at  him  at  all,  she  looked  at  her 
father  and  lightly  brushed  with  her 
hand  her  sleeve  at  the  wrist.  Despite 
her  pallor  it  was  difficult  to  realise 
that  she  only  held  herself  erect  by  a 
terrible  effort  of  self-control. 

"Why?"— she  said— "why  did  he 
touch  me — in  that  manner?  " 

Haworth  uttered  a  smothered  oath  ; 
Murdoch  turned  about  and  strode  out 
of  the  room.  He  did  not  care  to  re- 
main to  hear  the  explanation. 

As  he  went  out  into  the  open  air  a 
fellow-workman,  passing  by,  stopped 
to  stare  at  him. 

"What's  up  wi'  thee?"  he  asked. 
"  Has  tha  been  punsin'  Haworth  o'er 
agen  ? "  The  incident  referred  to 
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being  always  remembered  as  a  savoury 
and  delectable  piece  of  humour. 

Murdoch  turned  to  him  with  a 
dazed  look. 

"I ,"  he  stammered — "we — have 

very  nearly  -had  an  accident."  And 
went  on  his  way  without  further  ex- 
planation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"IT   WOULD   BE   A  GOOD   THING." 

EXCITING  events  were  not  so  common 
in  Broxton  and  its  vicinity  that  this 
one  could  remain  in  the  background. 
It  furnished  a  topic  of  conversation 
for  the  dinner  and  tea-tables  of  every 
family  within  ten  miles  of  the  place. 
On  Murdoch's  next  visit  to  the  Briar- 
leys',  Granny  Dixon  insisted  on  having 
the  matter  explained  for  the  fortieth 
time  and  was  manifestly  disgusted  by 
the  lack  of  dramatic  incident  connect- 
ed with  it. 

"  Tha  seed  her  dress  catch  i'  th' 
wheel  an'  dragged  her  back,"  she 
shouted.  "  Was  na  theer  nowt  else  ? 
Did  na  she  swound  away,  nor  no- 
thin'  ? " 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  She  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  at  first." 

Granny  Dixon  gave  him  a  shrewd 
glance  of  examination  and  then  fa- 
voured him  with  a  confidential  i*emark, 
presented  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

"  I  conna  bide  her,"  she  said. 

"What  did  Mr.  Ffrench  say  to 
thee  ? "  asked  Janey.  "  Does  tha 
think  he'll  gie  thee  owt  fur  it  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Murdoch.  "He 
won't  do  that." 

"He owt  to,"  said  Janey,  fretfully. 
"  An'  tha  owt  to  tak'  it,  if  he  does. 
Tha  does  na  think  enow  o'  money  an' 
th'  loike.  Yo'll  nivver  get  on  i'  th' 
world  if  yo'  mak'  light  o'  money  an' 
let  it  slip  by  yo'." 

Floxham  had  told  the  story  some- 
what'surlily  to  his  friends,  and  his 
friends  had  retailed  it  over  their  beer, 
and  the  particulars  had  thus  become 
common  property. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  "  Floxham  had 


remarked  at  the  first  relation.  "  She 
said  nowt — that's  what  she  said.  She 
did  na  quoite  mak'  th'  thing  out  at 
first,  an'  she  stood  theer  brushin'  th' 
black  off  her  sleeve.  Happen,"  sar- 
donically, "  she  did  na  loike  th'  notion 
o'  a  workin'  chap  catchin'  howd  on  her 
wi'out  apologizin'." 

Haworth  asked  Murdoch  to  spend 
an  evening  with  him,  and  sat  moody 
and  silent  through  the  greater  part  of 
it.  At  last  he  said — 

"  You  think  you've  been  devilish 
badly  treated,"  he  said.  "But,  by  the 
Lord  !  I  wish  I  was  in  your  place." 

"You  wish,"  repeated  Murdoch, 
"  that  you  were  in  my  place  ?  I  don't 
know  that  it's  a  particularly  pleasant 
place  to  be  in." 

Haworth  leaned  forward  upon  the 
table  and  stared  across  at  him 
gloomily. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said.  "  You  know 
naught  about  her.  She's  hard  to  get 
at ;  but  she'll  remember  what's  hap- 
pened ;  cool  as  she  took  it  she'll  re- 
member it." 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  remember  it," 
returned  Murdoch.  "  Why  should  it 
matter  1  It's  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
It  was  nothing  but  chance.  Let  it 

go." 

"  D it !  "  said  Haworth,  with 

a  restive  moroseness.  "  I  tell  you  I 
wish  I'd  been  in  your  place— at  twice 
the  risk." 

The  same  day  Mr.  Ffrench  had  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Works  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  his  mind  at  rest  and 
expressing  his  gratitude  in  a  graceful 
manner.  In  fact  he  was  rather  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  present  himself  up 
on  the  ground  so  soon  again.  But  on 
confronting  the  hero  of  the  hour,  he 
found  that  somehow  the  affair  dwindled 
and  assumed  an  altogether  incidental 
and  unheroic  aspect.  His  rather  high- 
flown  phrases  modified  themselves  and 
took  a  different  tone. 

"  He  is  either  very  reserved  or  very 
shy,"  he  said  afterward  to  his  daughter. 
"  It  is  not  easy  to  reach  him  at  the 
outset.  There  seems  a  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm about  him,  so  to  speak." 
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"  Will  he  come  to  the  house  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Ffrench. 

"  Oh  yes.  I  suppose  he  will  come, 
but  it- was  very  plain  that  he  would 
rather  have  stayed  away.  He  had  too 
much  good  taste  to  refuse  point-blank 
to  let  you  speak  to  him." 

"  Good  taste  !  "  repeated  Miss 
Ffrench. 

Her  father  turned  upon  her  with 
manifest  irritation. 

"  Good  taste  !  "  he  repeated  petu- 
lantly. "  Cannot  you  see  that  the 
poor  fellow  is  a  gentleman1?  I  wish 
you  would  show  less  of  this  non- 
sensical caste  prejudice,  Rachel." 

"  I  suppose  one  necessarily  dispenses 
with  a  good  deal  of  it  in  a  place  like 
this,"  she  answered.  "  In  making 
friends  with  Mr.  Haworth,  for  in- 
stance  "j 

Mr.  Ffrench  drew  nearer  to  her  and 
rested  his  elbow  upon  the  mantelpiece 
with  rather  an  embarrassed  expression. 

"  I  wish  you  to — to  behave  well  to 
Haworth,"  he  said  faltering.  "I — a 
great  deal  may — may  depend  upon  it." 

She  looked  up  at  him  at  once,  lift- 
ing her  eyes  in  a  serene  glance. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  into  the  iron 
trade  1  "  she  asked  relentlessly. 

He  blushed  scarlet,  but  she  did  not 
move  her  eyes  from  his  face  on  that 
account. 

"What — what  Haworth  needs,"  he 
stammered,  "is  a — a  man  of  educa- 
tion to — to  assist  him.  A  man  who 
had  studied  the  scientific  features  of — 


of  things,  might  suggest  valuable  ideas 
to  him.  There  is  an — an  immense 
field  open  to  a  rich,  enterprising  fellow 
such  as  he  is — a  man  who  is  fearless 
and — and  who  has  the  means  to  carry 
out  his  ventures." 

"You  mean  a  man  who  will  try  to 
do  new  things,"  she  remarked.  "  Do 
you  think  he  would  ?  " 

"The  trouble  has  been,"  flounder- 
ing more  hopelessly  than  ever,  "  that 
his  lack  of  cultivation  has — well,  has 
forced  him  to  act  in  a  single  groove. 
If — if  he  had  a — a  partner  who — 
knew  the  ropes,  so  to  speak — his  busi- 
ness would  be  doubled — trebled." 

She  repeated  aloud  one  of  his 
words. 

"  A  partner,"  she  said. 

He  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair 
and  stared  at  her,  wishing  that  he- 
could  think  of  something  decided  to- 
say. 

"Does  he  know  you  would  like  to 
be  his  partner  ?  "  she  asked  next. 

"  N — no,"  he  faltered,  "  not  ex- 
actly." 

She  sat  a  moment  looking  at  the 
fire. 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  would  do  it," 
she  said  at  last.  "  He  is  too  proud 
of  having  done  everything  single- 
handed." 

Then  she  looked  at  her  father  again. 

"  If  he  would,"  she  said,  "and there 
were  no  rash  ventures  made,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing." 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY.1 


IN  the  history  of  British  thought  a 
place  of  no  mean  importance  must  be 
accorded  to  what  the  historians  of  phi- 
losophy have  agreed  upon  calling  the 
Scottish  School  It  is  not  altogether 
creditable  to  literary  Scotsmen  that 
they  should  have  left  the  history  of 
their  philosophy  to  be  written  by  a 
foreigner.  For  numerous  as  are  the 
sketches  of  individual  members  of  the 
school,  and  the  discussions  upon  isolated 
doctrines  with  which  it  has  been  iden- 
tified, the  only  attempt  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  has  been  the  Philosophic 
Ecossaise  of  M.  Cousin,  which  has 
never  been,  and  now  is  never  likely  to 
be,  translated  into  English.  But  this  re- 
proach of  his  country  has  at  length  been 
done  away  by  a  Scotsman;  and  few 
living  writers  were  in  a  better  position 
to  undertake  the  task.  Dr.  McCosh 
was  brought  up  at  the  schools  and 
universities  of  Scotland,  under  a  system 
of  education  which  has  been  in  a  large 
measure  the  product  of  Scottish  philo- 
sophy. After  a  few  years'  ministry  in 
the  National  Church  he  attained,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  an  academical 
position  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
where  he  was  enabled  to  devote  himself 
to  his  favourite  studies;  and  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years  he  has  oc- 
cupied an  office,  celebrated  a  century 
ago  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  John 
Witherspoon, — the  presidency  of  that 
college  which  has  been  the  chief  re- 
presentative in  the  New  World  of 
the  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  system 
and  the  Calvinistic  theology  of  Scot- 
land. President  McCosh  has  further 
qualified  himself  for  his  work  by  the 
industry  with  which  he  has  collected 
the  requisite  materials.  He  has  not 
only  put  into  order  the  facts  which  lie 

1  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  Biographical, 
Expository,  Critical.  From  Hutcheson  to 
Hamilton.  By  James  McCosh,  LL.D.,  D.D., 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Prince- 
ton. (London,  Maciuillan  and  Co.,  1875.) 


scattered  throughout  biographical  and 
historical  sketches  in  the  writings  of 
Stewart,  Hamilton,  and  others  ;  but  he 
has  also  been  indefatigable  in  his  ori- 
ginal investigations.  He  is  thus  en- 
abled to  present  a  great  deal  of  new 
and  interesting  information,  not  merely 
about  men,  like  George  Turnbull,  -who 
have  been  unjustly  forgotten,  but  even 
about  men  whose  names  are  as  familiar 
as  those  of  Francis  Hutcheson  and 
Thomas  Reid.  He  has  even  "  employed 
more  time  than  he  would  like  to  tell 
any  one  "  in  going  out  of  his  way  to  try 
and  hunt  up  the  saddler  Cant,2  who 
went  from  Scotland  to  North  Germany 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose 
grandson  made  the  name  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. Dr.  McCosh's  book  may,  there- 
fore, be  accorded  one  quality  essential 
to  the  excellence  of  all  human  per- 
formances ;  it  is  a  piece  of  thoroughly 
honest  work. 

Perhaps  the  critic  of  a  philosophical 
system  will  obtain  the  most  correct  view 
who  is  able  to  look  at  it  altogether 
from  the  outside.  Still  it  was  but  due 
to  the  Scottish  philosophy  that  its 
history  should  be  written  by  one  of  its 
adherents,  who,  even  if  blind  to  its 
defects,  should  yet  be  thoroughly  alive 
to  its  excellences,  and  represent  it 
generally  in  its  most  favourable  aspect. 
It  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole  fortunate 
that  the  philosophy,  of  which  Dr. 
McCosh  relates  the  history,  is  not  belit- 
tled by  his  exposition.  The  only  circum- 
stance which  places  him  somewhat  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  Scottish  philo- 
sophers, is  the  fact  that  the  most  of  them 
belonged  to  the  Broad  Church  party, 
who  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history 
have  been  styled  the  Moderates,  while 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  pre- 

2  Immanuel  Kant  changed  the  name  from 
Cant  to  its  present  form,  because  he  found 
that  the  Germans  always  mispronounced  it 
Zant. 
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ference  for  their  Evangelical  opponents. 
This  occasions  at  times  an  hostility  of 
criticism,  which,  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  ecclesiastical  contests  of  Scot- 
land, may  appear  to  be  hardly  justifiable. 
Still  it  is  but  fair  to  Dr.  McCosh  to 
observe,  that,  notwithstanding  his  very 
pronounced  convictions,  he  does  not 
overlook  the  good  which  the  Moderates 
accomplished  by  inculcating  a  toleration 
of  which  their  opponents  entertained 
very  limited  notions  ;  while  he  does  not 
shrink  from  a  kindly  recognition  of  the 
genial  nature  even  of  David  Hume. 

To  dispose  at  once  of  the  more  serious 
faults  we  have  to  find  with  Dr.  McCosh's 
book,  it    may    be    observed    that    he 
does  not  limit  himself  to  the  field  in- 
dicated in  his  title.     We   do  not,   of 
course,  object  to  the  chapters  on  Hume 
and  James  Mill,  and  Brown,  or  any  of 
the  other  Scottish  writers  who  opposed 
the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Com- 
mon Sense   School;  but  Dr.  McCosh 
scarcely  keeps  in  view  the  proper  object 
of  his  work,  when  he  gives  them  a  pro- 
minent place  in  a  history  of  "  The  Scot- 
tish Philosophy."     It  is  probably  this 
departure  from  his  main  plan  that  has 
made  the  author  give  us  what  is  rather 
a   disconnected   series   of    biographical 
sketches   than   an  historical    narrative 
with  an  artistic  unity,  exhibiting  the 
de\elopment  of  Scottish  speculation.  In 
truth,  the  artistic  faculty  is  that  feature 
of  intellectual  life,  which  is  least  pro- 
minent in  Dr.  McCosh ;  and  though  he 
notices  with  justice  the  literary  finish 
which  generally  characterises  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Scottish  philosophers,  it  is 
an  excellence  which  his  own  writings 
show  little  ambition  to  attain.     Still, 
after    all    drawbacks,   this   work    will 
remain  a   valuable  monograph  in   the 
history  of  philosophy ;   and  no  subse- 
quent writer  on  the  subject  will  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
McCosh's  labours. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  School 
properly  commences  with  the  peaceful 
pursuits  which  sprang  up  in  Scotland 
immediately  after  the  Eevolution  Set- 
tlement. But  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that,  three  half  centuries 
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before,  the  Scottish  mind  had  felt  the 
quickening  of  the  new  intellectual  life 
which  was  awakened  in  Europe  during 
the  sixteenth  century.     In  the  earlier 
part    of    that   century    John    Mair, — 
Joannes   Major,   as  he  was   styled  in 
the  learned  world, — was  teaching,  in  the 
lecture-rooms  of  Glasgow  and  St.  An- 
drews, those  liberal  opinions    on  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  which  he  had 
learnt  from  the   Gallican   theologians, 
and  which  bore  their  fruit  in  his  pupils 
George  Buchanan  and  John  Knox.     At 
a  later  period  in  the  century  the  old 
routine  of  academical  instruction  seems 
for  a  time   to  have  been  thoroughly 
broken,  and  a  new  educational  power  to 
have  started  into  life  by  the  influence 
of  Andrew  Melville.   From  the  lectures 
of  Eamus  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
Melville    had   caught  the  French  Ee- 
former's    antipathy    to    the    dominant 
Aristotelianism ;  and  when  he  returned 
to  the  universities  of  his  native  country, 
he  roused  the  wrath  of  the  regents  by 
questioning  an  essential  article  of  the 
orthodox   academical    creed,  Absurdum 
est  dicer e  errasse  Aristotelem.     As  Prin- 
cipal of  Glasgow  College,  he  introduced 
the   study  of  Greek,  which  was  then 
unknown   even  by  the  regents  there ; 
and  he  showed  the  impression  which 
his  French  master  had  left  on  his  mind, 
by  introducing  also,  as  text-books,  se- 
veral works  by  Eamus  and  his  colleague 
Taleus.     Melville's  university  began  to 
attract  young  men  not  only  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  but  even  from  other 
countries ;  so  that,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
admiring  relative,  "  Ther  was  na  place 
in  Europe    comparable   to   Glasgw   for 
guid  letters,  during    these  yeirs,  for  a 
plentifull  and  guid  chepe  mercat  of  all 
kynd  of  langages,  artes  and  sciences."1 
In  fact,  as  Dugald  Stewart  has  pointed 

1  Autobiography  and  Diary  of  James  Mel- 
ville, p.  50.  This  work,  published  by  the 
Wodrow  Society,  contains  some  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  condition  of  the  Scot- 
tish Universities  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  author  was  a  nephew 
of  Andrew  Melville,  and  the  first  regent  in 
Scotland  who  lectured  oil  Aristotle's  works, 
not  from  Latin  translations,  but  from  the 
original  (p.  54). 
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out,1  everything  "bade  fair  in  Scotland 
at  the  time  for  a  "brilliant  career  in 
letters  ;  but  the  fulfilment  of  this  fair 
promise  had  to  he  delayed  till  she  had 
done  a  century  of  other  work,  more  es- 
sential certainly  to  her  own  existence, 
and  probahly  also  more  essential  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  the  British 
islands. 

Immediately  after  this  work  had  been 
accomplished,  the  people  of  Scotland 
began  to  look  abroad  on  what  other 
nations  had  been  doing,  while  they  were 
absorbed  in  their  protracted  struggle. 
Even  in  theology,  thought  soon  took 
a  wider  range.  In  1697  a  symptom 
of  Socinian  speculation  appears  in  the 
case  of  young  Aikenhead,  whom  the 
Government  of  the  time  brought  upon 
itself  the  disgrace  of  putting  to  death 
for  denying  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation.  But  early  in  the 
following  century  we  find  evidence  that 
the  rationalism  of  Socinus  and  the  Eng- 
lish Deists  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
the  Scottish  Church  itself.  It  is  true, 
the  pious  Wodrow,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much  information  about  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  Scotland,  rejoices  in  one  of  his 
letters,2  that  "  the  poor  church,  since 
the  Eeformation,  has  been  entirely  free 
of  any  disputes  about  doctrine ; "  but 
he  begins  to  feel  alarm  at  "  the  notions 
getting  into  the  heads  of  young 
preachers,  that  moral  duties  are  prefer- 
able to  positive,"  &c.3  In  truth,  there 
was  not  a  little  to  frighten  an  old 
churchman  in  the  teaching  which  seems 
to  have  been  delivered  by  John  Simson 
from  the  Divinity  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  But  conservative  as 
Wodrow  was,  he  did  not  himself  scruple 
to  study  the  writings  of  such  contem- 
poraries as  Tindal  and  Collins  ;  and  we 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  the 
more  daring  young  men  who  went  out 
from  the  class-room  of  Professor  Sim- 
son  should  have  ventured  on  a  style  of 
preaching  which  indicated  a  specula- 
tive endeavour  to  explain  Christianity 

1  Dissertation,  p.  62,  note  *. 
5  Wodrow 's    Correspondence,    vol.    ii.,    pp. 
158-9. 

s  Ibid.,  voliii.,  p.  470. 


in  accordance  with  "  the  course  of  na- 
ture." One  of  the  most  startling  appli- 
cations of  Naturalism  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  religious  life  appeared 
in  a  Discourse  on  Enthusiasm,  which 
is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  McCosh  in  his 
brief  notice  of  the  writer,  but  which 
affords  a  remarkable  indication  of  the 
current  in  which  thought  was  running 
at  the  time.  The  author,  Archibald 
Campbell,  who  was  one  of  the  Divinity 
professors  at  St.  Andrews,  had  evi- 
dently read  Shaftesbury's  Letter  concern- 
ing Enthusiasm,  and  hazards  the  dar- 
ing assertion  that  the  manifestations  of 
Divine  excellence,  which  enthusiastic 
pietists  believe  to  be  "  supernaturally 
communicated  to  their  minds,"  are 
brought  about  "in  a  natural  course 
and  series  of  things ; "  while  he  stigma- 
tises as  "terms  of  art  much  used  by 
enthusiasts"  the  current  phrases  of 
evangelical  devotion. 

It  was  specially  among  the  pupils  of 
such  professors  as  Simson  and  Camp- 
bell, and  generally  among  the  young 
men  who  passed  through  the  universities 
to  positions  in  the  Church,  that  the  new 
speculative  impulse  was  most  powerfully 
felt ;  and  it  may  be  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  has  been  noticed  by 
Cousin,4  that  the  speculations  of  the 
Scottish  School,  especially  in  Ethics, 
have  uniformly  shown  the  high  moral 
influence  of  the  national  religion,  or, 
as  Hamilton  expresses  it,5  have  been 
uniformly  opposed  to  all  destructive 
systems. 

Meanwhile  a  change  took  place  in 
the  universities,  the  influence  of  which 
on  the  progress  of  thought  has 
scarcely  ever  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nised. This  was  the  institution  and 
endowment  of  professorships,  and  the 
consequent  abolition  of  the  practice  in 
accordance  with  which  each  regent  took 
his  set  of  pupils  through  the  studies  of 
the  entire  curriculum  in  the  "  Faculty 
of  Arts."  The  change  had,  in  fact,  to 

*  Philosojjhie  Ecossaise,  pp.  18-19  (Smeed.) 
Dr.  McCosh  must  have  overlooked  this  pas- 
sage, when  he  charges  Cousin  with  failure  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  Scottish  piety  (p.  303). 

s  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 
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some  extent  been  adopted  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  more  than  a  century 
before  under  the  principalship  of 
Andrew  Melville,1  and  was  subse- 
quently continued  as  well  as  extended;2 
but  its  advantages  were  in  a  large 
measure  annihilated  by  the  circumstance 
that,  the  salaries  attached  to  the  several 
professorships  were  on  a  graduated 
scale,  and  that,  when  any  of  the  higher 
became  vacant,  the  occupants  of  the  less 
lucrative  were  advanced.3  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1708  that  the  old  system 
was  abandoned  in  Edinburgh  ; 4  and  the 
first  appointment,  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
did  not  take  place  till  1729,  to  that  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  not  till  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  Aberdeen  the  old 
system  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  even 
in  1752,  when  Dr.  Keid  was  elected 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  required  to  teach 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  as  well  as 
Logic  and  Ethics.5 

The  first  professor  appointed  under 
the  new  system  to  the  chair  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh  was  Dr. 
John  Stevenson,  whose  influence  in 
stimulating  the  culture  of  last  century 
is  evident  from  the  grateful  language  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Eobertson  and 
Stewart,  as  well  as  by  other  pupils  who, 
though  of  lesser  note,  have  not  yet  been 
•wholly  forgotten.  The  date  of  Steven- 
son's appointment  in  Edinburgh  coin- 
cides with  the  beginning  of  the  Scottish 
Philosophy.  For  in  the  year  in  which  he 
entered  upon  his  labours  in  the  metro- 
polis, Francis  Hutcheson  commenced 
his  career  as  professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  Glasgow.  Hutcheson  is  re- 
garded by  the  historians  of  philosophy 
as  the  originator  of  the  Scottish  School ; 
and  Dr.  McCosh  justly  accepts  this 
verdict,  notwithstanding  Sir  William 

1  Autobiography  and]  Diary  of  James  Mel- 
ville, p.  54. 

a  Reid's  Account  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  Hamilton's  edition  of  his  works,  p.  729. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  730. 

4  Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  ii.,  pp.  71-72. 

5  Stewart's  Account  of  Reid,  p.  253  (Hamil- 
ton's ed.). 


Hamilton's  claim  on  behalf  of  Hutche- 
son's  predecessor,  Gershoin  Carmichael. 
The  general  verdict  may  be  justified  not 
merely  on  the  ground  of  the  extraor- 
dinary stimulus  which  Hutcheson  gave 
to  philosophical  inquiry,  though  in  this 
respect   he  probably  surpassed  all  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.     The 
true  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the 
Scottish  School  is  essentially  the  doc- 
trine which  has  given  Hutcheson  a  place 
in  the  history  of  speculation ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable    circumstance    that    the 
typical  representative  of  the  School,  in 
justifying  the  philosophical  use  of  the 
term  Common  Sense,  explicitly  refers  to 
Hutcheson  as  attributing   to    Internal 
Senses  those  "  simple  and  original  ideas 
which  cannot  be  imputed  either  to  the 
external  senses  or  to  consciousness."6 
The  course   of   speculation    in    the 
Scottish     School   during    last  century 
was  mainly  determined  by  the  philo- 
sophical literature  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.    From  the  Report  of  a  Univer- 
sity Commission  appointed  by  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  in  1696,  it  appears  that 
Gassendi  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  the  philosophical  education  of  Scot- 
land at  the    time.7     It    is,   therefore, 
somewhat  astonishing    that  any   direct 
influence    from    Hobbes  upon  Scottish 
speculation  should  be  scarcely  traceable. 
Indeed,  the  impress  which  Hobbes  has 
left  on  the  course  of  speculation  seems 
hardly    commensurate    with    his    real 
worth  as  a  representative  of  the  School 
to  which  he  belongs  ;  for  there  is  not, 
in  the  literature  of  the  period,  nor  for  a 
longtime  subsequently,  such  a  thorough 
grasp  of  sensationalism  in  all  its  bear- 
ings as  is  exhibited  in  Hobbes'  Levia- 
than, as  well  as  in  some  of  his  smaller 
works.      It   may  have  been  that   the 
sensationalism  of  Locke,  if  less  logical, 
bore  with  it  fewer  consequences  to  shock 
the  received  opinions  of  men,  and  thus 
found  a  readier  acceptance   generally; 
but  while  the  Essay  concerning  Human 

6  Reid's    Intellectual    Powers,    Essay    vi., 
chap.  2. 

7  Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  i.  pp.  359-60. 
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Understanding  became  the  great  text- 
book of  sensationalism  throughout  all 
Europe,  the  writings  of  Hobbes  sank 
into  comparative  obscurity.      Upon  the 
Scottish  philosophers  at  least  their  in- 
fluence has  been  exceedingly  slight ;  so 
that,  even    at    the    beginning  of   the 
present  century,  when  Homer  went  to 
London,  his  metaphysical  friends  there 
reproached  his  countrymen  truly  "  with 
having  done  injustice  to  Hartley,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  Hobbes."1   But  the 
Scottish  philosophers  cannot  be  charged 
with    any    unfair    neglect    of    Locke. 
While  no  name  is  more  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  their  writings,  the  doctrines 
of  Locke's  essay  formed  the  basis  of  the 
philosophical  teaching  in  the  Scottish 
Universities  during  the  earlier  part  of 
last  century ;   the  abridgment  of    the 
essay  by  Bishop  Wynne  was  a  favour- 
ite   text-book,     and    the    Elements   of 
Logic,  by  Professor  William  Duncan  of 
Aberdeen,  is  a  mere  summary  of  Locke.2 
But  there  is  another  English  writer 
who  contributed  more  immediately  to 
determine  the  direction  taken  by  the 
speculations    of    the   Scottish   School. 
Bishop  Berkeley  has  not  received,  in 
our  histories  of   philosophy,  the  pro- 
minent position  which  has  been  given  to 
Locke  ;  but  the  time  is  coming,  if  it  has 
not  come  already,  when  the  Irish  bishop 
will  be  recognised,  not  only  as  having 
achieved  the   most    brilliant  psycholo- 
gical analysis  of  modern  times,  but  as 
having    contributed,    more    than    any 
previous  British  thinker,  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  ultimate  problems  of  know- 
ledge and  of  existence.      It  is  true,  the 
Scottish  philosophers  have  done  more 
than  any  other  class  of  writers  to  pro- 
pagate the  popular  misapprehension  of 
Berkeley's  teaching.     For  the  most  part 
they  treat  it  as  an  eccentricity  of  specu- 
lation, interesting  from  the  marvellous 
ingenuity  of  the  reasoning  by  which  it 
is    supported,  but  scarcely  to  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  proposal  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  universe ;  and,  conse- 

1  Homer's  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  i., 
282. 

3  Veitch's  Memoir  of  Dugald  Stewart,  p.  25, 
note. 


quently,  the  general  reader  has  come  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  fair  subject  for  tossing 
aside  with  some  pleasantry,  like  Byron's 
happy,  though  obvious,  pun  : — 

"  When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  there  was  no 

matter, 

And  proved  it,  'twas  no  matter  what  he 
said." 

It  is  a  flagrant  proof  of  the  incapacity  of 
Reid  and  his  followers  for  strictly  meta- 
physical speculation,  that  they  failed  to 
attain  the  faintest  insight  into  the  real 
nature  of  the  problem  which  Berkeley 
raised.  Still,  inadequately  though  the 
idealist  was  comprehended,  there  is 
every  evidence  of  his  having  exerted  a 
powerful  stimulus  upon  Scottish 
thought.3  In  addition  to  the  general 
evidence  of  this  furnished  by  the  philo- 
sophical literature  of  Scotland,  Dugald 
Stewart  has  fortunately  preserved,  on 
the  authority  of  his  teacher,  Professor 
Stevenson,  a  record  of  the  fact,  that  a 
number  of  young  men  in  Edinburgh 
had  formed  a  club  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Berkeley's  writings,  that  they 
had  corresponded  with  him  to  obtain 
explanations  regarding  his  theory,  and 
that  he  had  spoken  of  them  as  evincing 
a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  his 
argument  than  he  had  met  with  any- 
where else.4 

After  what  has  been  done  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  Berkeley  within  recent 
years  by  Ferrier,  and  more  especially  by 
the  splendid  edition  of  Professor  Fraser, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  a 
detailed  correction  of  current  mistakes 
about  his  theory.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  question  which 
Berkeley  endeavoured  to  force  on  the 
attention  of  thinking  men,  is  not  whe- 
ther matter  exists,  but  what  is  meant 
by  its  existence  :  and  this  question  he 

3  It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  Dr.  McCoah 
(pp.  187-8),  that  Berkeleyanism  was  the  pre- 
dominant philosophy  in  Princeton  at  the  time 
of  President  Edwards'  death  about  the  middle 
of  last  century  ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
Idealistic  (shall  we  say  Pantheistic  ?)  tendency 
in  Edwards'  own  speculations,   it  is  well   to 
remember  that  the  principal    friend  and  ad- 
herent  of   Berkeley    in    America,    the    Kev^ 
Samuel  Johnson,  was  Edwards'  tutor  at  Yals. 

4  Stewart's  Dissertation,  pp.  350-1. 
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answers  by  his  doctrine  that  the  exist- 
ance  or  reality  of  matter  consists  in  its 
being  an  idea,  that  is,  a  thing  felt  or 
apprehended  by  some  mind.  There  is, 
however,  an  injustice  too  commonly 
done  to  Berkeley  still,  in  representing 
his  system  as  mere  sensationalism. 
Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  he  seeks  to 
abolish  from  speculation  matter  per  se, 
— that  unknowable  and  unthinkable 
fiction  which,  under  the  name  of  mate- 
rial substance,  had  been  declared  by  the 
chief  tribe  of  philosophers  to  be  the 
cause  of  our  sensations,  and  which, 
under  the  ghostly  form  of  Ding  an  sick, 
haunts  even  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
as  well  as  some  theories  of  our  own 
day.  The  reality,  therefore,  in  matter 
he  reduces,  as  we  have  seen,  to  sensa- 
tions, or  ideas,  as  he  calls  them,  after 
the  phrase  of  the  prevailing  philosophy. 
Still  he  recognises  not  merely  a  parti- 
cular and  relative,  but  also  a  universal 
and  absolute,  element  in  matter — a 
reality  not  merely  in  your  ideas  or 
mine, — a  reality  independent  of  any 
individual  intelligence ;  and  this  abso- 
lute reality  he  finds  in  the  Ideas  of  a 
Universal  and  Eternal  Mind.  The 
order,  therefore,  in  which  our  sensations 
or  ideas  are  presented, — the  order  of 
the  material  world, — is  determined,  on 
this  theory,  neither  by  a  fortuitous  nor 
by  a  necessary  movement  of  physical 
force,  but  by  the  laws  of  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence. Accordingly,  the  form  which 
the  phenomena  of  our  sensible  experi- 
ence assume,  is  imposed,  not  by  them- 
selves, but  by  the  Eternal  Thought  of 
the  Universal  Mind.  It  is  this  that 
clears  Berkeley's  philosophy  from  the 
charge  of  mere  sensationalism,  and 
entitles  it  to  be  ranked  as  an  anticipa- 
tion, though  in  an  undeveloped  form, 
of  the  modern  systems  of  pure  Idealism. 
In  connection  with  the  Edinburgh 
club  for  studying  the  writings  of  Berke- 
ley, the  only  member  whose  name  is 
preserved  by  Stewart  is  that  of  Dr. 
Robert  Wallace,  who,  perhaps,  ought 
to  have  received  a  passing  notice  in 
Dr.  McCosh's  history  from  the  place 
which  he  occupies  in  the  development 
of  political  speculation,  as  his  Dis- 


course on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind  is 
one  of  the  earliest  treatises  of  any 
importance  on  the  subject  of  popula- 
tion, and  anticipates  partially  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Malthus.  But  while  Berkeley's 
works  were  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of 
young  men  in  the  capital,  they  wer~ 
being  studied  to  better  purpose  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  for- 
gotten Scotch  deist,  David  Dudgeon,  who 
belonged  to  the  Border  counties,  shows 
in  his  writings  unmistakable  traces  of 
Berkeley's  influence  ;  but  his  name  has 
been  eclipsed  by  that  of  a  more  famous 
neighbour,  who  owed  much  to  Berke- 
ley too.  About  three  years  before 
Hutcheson  began  his  career  in  Glasgow, 
a  younger  son  in  the  family  of  the 
Humes  (or  Homes)  of  Ninewells  in 
Berwickshire,  though  scarcely  over  six- 
teen years  of  age,1  was  schooling  him- 
self into  habits  of  speculative  thought, 
by  which  he  was  to  create  a  new  era  in 
the  philosophy  of  Europe.  After  aban- 
doning from  disinclination  the  study  of 
law,  and  trying,  for  a  few  months,  a 
mercantile  life  in  Bristol,  he  ultimately 
retired  for  about  three  years  to  Rheims, 
and  afterwards  to  La  Fleche  in  Anjou, 
with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  en- 
tirely to  philosophical  and  literary 
pursuits.  While  he  was  still  but  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  returned  to  London 
with  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  printer's  hands. 
Though  the  treatise,  according  to  the 
author's  own  expression,  "  fell  dead  born 
from  the  press,"  though  its  doctrines 
were  afterwards  recast,  and  he  objects 
to  their  being  judged  in  their  earlier 
form,2  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  in 
this  form  that  they  have  acquired  his- 
torical importance.  Indeed  there  is 
probably  no  one  who  has  not  felt  dis- 
appointment on  turning  from  the  trea- 
tise to  its  revision, — none  who  has  not 
found  in  the  former  rather  than  in  the 
latter  the  power  which  started  the 
speculations  of  men  on  a  new  track. 

1  See  Burton's  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
D.  Hume,  vol.  i.,  pp.  12-16. 

2  See  advertisement  to  his  Inquiry  concern' 
iny  Human  Understanding, 
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Hume  puts  the  problem  of  philosophy 
in  the  form  which  had  been  given  to  it 
by  Locke,  and  which  determined  also 
the  phraseology  of  Berkeley,  What  is 
the   origin  of  ideas  ? 1     Hume's  answer 
is  also  in  the  main  identical  with  that 
of  Locke  ;  but  the  detailed  view  of  the 
universe,  which  he  reasons  out,  diverges 
widely  from  the  views  of  Locke  and  of 
Berkeley.     Setting   out  with  the  doc- 
trine, that   all  ideas  originate   in    the 
experience    of    each    human   organism 
from  the    commencement  of   its  exist- 
ence, or  at   least  from  the  commence- 
ment   of  the   consciousness    associated 
with  it,  he  refuses  to  recognise  in  any 
idea  a  single  element  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  this  origin ;  and  there  is  no 
belief  exalted  to  so  lofty  a  height  in 
human  reverence,  that  he  shrinks  from 
directing  against  it  the  assaults  which 
logically  issue  from  this  doctrine  ;  nor 
does  he  weary  in  piling  argument  upon 
argument   in   order  to   dethrone  it,  if 
possible,  from  the  eminence  which  he 
believes  it  to  have  usurped.     There  was 
much  in  the  character  of  the  man  who 
undertook  this  Titanic  task  that  quali- 
fied  him   for   carrying    it    out.      The 
retirement   of  his   early  life,   and  the 
thoughts  with  which  his  early  studies 
constantly  occupied   his  mind,  united 
probably  with  the  peculiarities  of  his 
physical  temperament,2  to  create  in  his 
very  boyhood   a  Stoical  determination 
"to   fortify    himself    with    reflections 
against  death  and  poverty  and  shame, 
and  all  the  other  calamities  of  life  ; "  3 
and  the  result  of  this  may  be  observed 
in  an  inability,  which  his  historical  and 
philosophical  writings  alike  exhibit,  to 
appreciate   the    passionate   enthusiasm 
which  has  carried  many  to  their  noblest 
deeds,  as  well  as  in  a  distaste,  if  not  an 
incapacity,  for  those  feverish  longings 
and  endeavours  which  trouble  the  lives 
of  men  who  are  driven  into  the  struggle 
of  human  existence  by  the  tyranny  of 
external  circumstances  or  by  the  equally 

1  See  the  Treatise,  Book  I.,  chap,  i.,  sect.  i.  ; 
and  the  Inquiry,  sect.  ii. 

2  See  the  remarkable  self-analytic  letter  to  a 
physician  in  Burton's  TAfe  of  Hume,  vol.  i., 
pp.  30-38. 

3  Ibid. 


irresistible   tyranny    of  nervous  irrita- 
bility.     With   all  this    there  was  an 
inherent    kindliness   of   disposition,   a 
humility   under    his    own    speculative 
convictions  regarding  the  littleness  of 
human  reason  and  its  liability  to  error, 
which  produced  such  an  indifference  to 
varieties  of  opinion,   such  an    absence 
of    pugnacious    dogmatism,   and    even 
such  generosity  towards    antagonists,4 
as  have  been  reached  by  few.     When 
such  a  character  was  combined  with  an 
intellect  which  saw  from  afar  the  dim 
terminations  towards  which  the  preva- 
lent   lines    of    metaphysical    thought 
inevitably  tended,  which  untied    with 
delicate    touch  the   most    complicated 
knots   of  speculation,   which  wrought 
into    luminous  language  the  most  in- 
tractable eccentricities  of  a  new  philo- 
sophical scepticism,  we  can  understand 
how  the  farthest  and  fullest  results  of 
the  doctrine,  which  traces    all  human 
ideas  to  the  experience  of  each  human 
individual,  were  unfolded  with  a  con- 
sistency  which    was    deterred    by    no 
consideration  of  human  interests,  whe- 
ther esteemed  to  be  petty  or  lofty  alike. 
There  is  of  course  much  in  Hume's, 
as  in  every   creative,  mind,  the  origin 
of  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  the 
most   elaborate  investigation  into    the 
circumstances   of  his  life.      Still  it  is 
impossible   to   avoid    recognising,   and 
Dugald  Stewart  has  in  fact  explicitly 
recognised,5   while  Dr.  McCosh    might 
with  justice  have  recognised  more  pro- 
minently than  he  does,  the  impression 
made  upon  Hume  by  the  great  idealist 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  a  power 
among    the    thinking    young   men    of 
Scotland  while  Hume  was  still  a  young 
man.     The  theory  of  the  idealist,  as  we 
have   seen,  regards  sensible  things   as 
existing  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  sensi- 
ble, and  denies  that  their  existence  is 
to   be  found  in  a  substance   which  is 
beyond  all  sensibility  and  knowledge  ; 
and  this  theory  is  adopted  also  by  the 
sceptic.     But  the  idealist,  as  we  have 
further  seen,  explicates  an  absolute  and 

4  See  his  letter  to  Keid,  with  Eeid's  notes,. 
Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  153-6. 

5  Stewart's  Dissertation. 
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universal  element  in  sensible  things, — 
an  aspect  of  them  over  and  above  their 
relation  to  particular  minds  ;  he  vindi- 
cates the  natural  belief  of  men  in  the 
existence  of  such  things  apart  from 
their  being  perceived  by  individuals, 
and  explains  this  independent  existence 
as  their  existence  in,  or  apprehension 
by,  an  Eternal  and  Universal  Mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rately finished  sections  in  the  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature  is  occupied  with  an 
effort  to  prove  that  any  belief  in  the 
existence  of  things  beyond  the  percep- 
tions of  them  in  individual  minds  is 
altogether  illusory.1 

The  next  stage  in  the  development 
of  Scottish  speculation  furnishes  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  impression  made  by 
the  study  of  Berkeley,  as  well  as  an 
evidence  of  the  startling  effect  produced 
by  the  conclusions  to  which  Hume 
seemed  to  have  pushed  the  premises 
with  which  Berkeley  set  out.  We  are 
here  taken  away  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  country  from  that  which 
is  associated  with  Hume.  When  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature  appeared  in 
1739,  Thomas  Reid,  who  was  a  year 
older  than  Hume,  had  been  already  for 
two  years  a  clergyman  of  the  National 
Church  in  the  parish  of  ]Srew  Machar 
in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  descended, 
on  the  father's  side,  from  a  family 
which  for  some  generations  had  been 
distinguished  in  the  literature  and  in 
the  learned  professions,  especially  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  On  the  mother's 
side,  he  was  a  nephew  of  David  Gre- 
gory, the  celebrated  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  and  personal 
friend  of  Newton.  Reid  continued  to 
follow  the  ancestral  tastes,  which  he 
thus  inherited  from  both  his  parents, 
with  the  modesty,  with  the  reverence 
for  traditional  modes  of  thought  and 
life,  which  might  be  expected  in  a  con- 
scientious and  benevolent  country 
clergyman.  According  to  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  more  sober  or  the  more 
daring  efforts  of  speculation,  critics  will 
go  on  to  the  end  taking  the  opposite 

1  Book  I.,  chap,  iv.,  sect.  2.      Cf.  Book  I., 
chap.  iii.  sect.  C. 


extremes  in  the  estimate  of  Reid,  which 
have  been  maintained  in  recent  times 
by  Hamilton  and  Cousin  on  the  one 
hand,  by  Ferrier  and  Buckle  on  the 
other.  In  his  quiet  observation  of  such 
phenomena  as  his  range  of  inquiry 
brought  within  his  reach,  in  his  unpre- 
tending classifications  of  such  as  he 
observed,  in  his  timid  groping  after  in- 
ferences which  his  observations  seemed 
to  legitimate,  there  was  no  danger  of 
falling  into  those  extravagances  in 
which  the  flights  of  speculative  genius 
are  often,  like  that  of  Icarus,  doomed  to 
land  in  consequence  of  the  very  height 
to  which  they  rise ;  but  it  would  have 
seemed  to  him  a  very  dubious  honour,2 
even  if  he  had  had  the  power,  to  reach 
those  brilliant  anticipations  by  which 
the  grander  intellects  have  at  times 
guided  subsequent  inquiry  without 
being  able  to  give  a  logical  account  of 
their  procedure.  Goethe,  the  forerunner 
of  morphological  discovery,  our  com- 
mon-sense philosopher  would  have- 
treated  as  a  poet  whose  fancy  had  run 
off  with  his  reason  ;  while  Oken,  in  his 
rambles  over  the  Hartz  mountains  me- 
ditating on  the  skull  of  a  deer,  and 
beholding  in  it  a  modification  of  verte- 
brae, would  have  appeared  to  Reid  as 
occupying  himself  not  much  more  pro- 
fitably than  Sterne  whimpering  over 
the  dead  carcass  of  a  donkey. 

The  impulse  which  Reid  received 
from  Berkeley  and  Hume  is  acknow- 
ledged by  himself,3  as  it  is  evident  also 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  speculations. 
He  had,  in  fact,  as  he  tells  us,4  adopted 
the  whole  of  Berkeley's  idealism,  though 
it  must  have  been  in  a  very  confused 
form ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  felt 
compelled  to  swallow  with  that  idealism 
a  scepticism  "  which  gave  him  more 
uneasiness  than  the  want  of  a  material 
world,"5  that  he  was  led  to  probe  the 
foundation  on  which  the  idealist  and 
the  sceptic  alike  seemed  to  build.  This 
is  evidently  the  true  historical  origin  of 

2  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Poivers,  Essay  i., 
chap.  3. 

3  See  the  well-known  Letter  to  Dr.  Gregory 
in  Eeid's  Works,  p.  22  (Hamilton's  ed.). 

4  Works,  p.  283. 

5  See  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Gregory. 
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Eeid's  philosophy ;  it  was  intended  to 
he  a  harrier  against  the  flood  of  scep- 
tical argument  in  which  Hume  had 
drowned  all  the  familiar  landmarks  of 
human  opinion.  The  barrier  erected 
by  Reid  never  shifted  its  position 
during  the  subsequent  history  of  his 
school.  It  was  strengthened  here  and 
there,  as  the  flood  rose  from  time  to 
time,  hy  the  rhetorical  elegancies  of 
Stewart,  hy  the  massive  erudition  and 
the  scholastic  subtleties  of  Hamilton,  by 
the  more  bulky  but  less  solid  loads  of 
unreadable  metaphysical  discussion 
which  Dr.  McCosh's  book  may  save 
from  oblivion  for  a  time  ;  but  the  bar- 
rier continued  to  run  along  the  same 
line  in  the  field  of  thought  in  which 
it  was  originally  placed  by  Eeid. 

The  principle  which  Eeid  recognised 
as  the  common  basis  of  Berkeley's 
idealism  and  of  Hume's  scepticism,  and 
the  questioning  of  which  he  regarded 
as  his  sole  original  achievement  in 
philosophy,  is  the  doctrine,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of 
philosophers,  that  "  the  only  objects  of 
thought  are  ideas  or  images  in  the 
mind."  If  we  were  to  interpret  this 
in  the  language  of  more  recent  specula- 
tion, it  would  appear  as  an  awkward 
expression  of  that  absolute  empiricism, 
or  positivism,  which  maintains  that  the 
only  things  we  know  immediately  are 
our  own  mental  states  or  feelings,  every- 
thing else  being  a  mere  inference  from 
these.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed, 
whether  all  the  elaborate  exegetical 
labours  which  his  editor  has  bestowed 
on  Eeid  have  rendered  entirely  unmis- 
takable the  doctrine  which  he  endea- 
voured to  set  up  in  opposition  to  this 
current  opinion  of  the  philosophers, 
and  the  editor  himself  has  often  mis- 
givings as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
exegesis.  But,  interpreted  in  what  a 
friendly  criticism  would  consider  a 
liberal  spirit,  Eeid  may  be  regarded  as 
maintaining  that  the  sole  objects  of  know- 
ledge are  not  merely  "  ideas  or  images 
in  the  mind,"  but  that,  in  the  percep- 
tion of  a  material  world  at  least,  the 
object  which  we  apprehend  immedi- 
ately is  an  external  reality.  This  posi- 


tion, according  to  the  same  friendly 
interpretation,  is  founded  on  the  irre- 
sistible convictions  or  common  sense  of 
mankind ;  and  Eeid's  polemic  against 
Berkeley  and  Hume  consists  mainly  in 
pleading  this  conviction  of  common 
sense  as  incompatible  with  an  idealistic 
theory  of  perception. 

In  criticising  Eeid's  position  it  is  but 
fair  to  keep  in  view  the  stage  of  specu- 
lation at  which  he  wrote  ;  but  even  with 
this  limitation  of  our  criticism,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  surprise  at  the  praise  with 
which  he  was  generally  received.  For 
the  irresistible  conviction,  to  which  he 
appeals,  is  not  denied  by  Berkeley  or 
even  by  Hume;  and  was,  therefore, 
considered  by  them  to  be  no  more  in- 
compatible with  their  theories  than  with 
Eeid's.  Berkeley  even,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  as  Eeid  himself  is  aware,1  urges  this 
conviction  in  support  of  his  doctrine, 
quite  as  strenuously  as  the  Scottish  phi- 
losopher appeals  to  it  in  favour  of  his. 
The  idealist  treats  the  conviction  as  one 
of  the  facts  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
philosopher  to  explain,  and  we  have 
seen  what  his  explanation  of  it  is. 
Eeid,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  tbink 
that  to  explain  it  at  all  is  to  explain  it 
away,  and  contents  himself  accordingly 
with  vigorous  re-assertion  of  the  fact 
as  a  sufficient  disproof  of  any  explana- 
tion. 

But,  though  Eeid  had  formed  his 
opinions  before  Hartley's  Observations 
appeared,  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  prolonged  association 
to  know  that  it  often  produces  cogni- 
tions which  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  intuitive.  Even  in  his  earlier 
work,  the  Inquiry,  he  refers  at  length 
to  phenomena  of  vision,  in  which  we 
cannot  but  think  that  we  see  imme- 
diately what  the  most  accurate  analysis 
has  proved  that  we  do  not  see  at  all,  but 
merely  infer  from  the  sensations  of 
sight,  and  other  sensations  with  which 
these  are  associated.  "  These  appear- 
ances," he  says,  "  must  be  resolved  into 
habits  of  perception,  which  are  acquired 
by  custom,  but  are  apt  to  be  mistaken 

1  See  Works,  pp.  283-5,  299,  423  (Hamil- 
ton's ed.). 
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for  original  perceptions." x  In  view  of 
this  language  it  is  surprising  that  the 
principle  which  it  expresses  should 
not  have  been  more  extensively  applied 
by  Eeid.  He  does,  indeed,  elsewhere,2 
contrast  the  mere  probability  arising 
from  "  unvaried  experience "  with  the 
necessity  which  attaches  to  the  convic- 
tion that  every  event  must  have  a  cause ; 
but  he  forgets  that  he  has  already  ex- 
plained an  equally  irresistible  determina- 
tion of  the  mind  as  the  result  of  "  un- 
varied experience."  The  conviction,  that 
we  perceive  immediately  by  sight  the 
distance  of  bodies,  and  their  other  rela- 
tions in  space,  is  not  a  mere  inclination 
which  we  can  at  any  time  overcome  ;  it 
is  not  less  compulsory  than  the  belief, 
to  which  the  common-sense  philoso- 
phers are  never  weary  of  appealing,  tb,at 
we  perceive  immediately  not  mere  ideas, 
but  external  realities.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  the  projection  of  bodies  to  a  dis- 
tance from  our  own  is  not  the  result  of 
an  immediate  perception  of  their  dis- 
tance, but  is  "resolved  into  habits  of 
perception  which  are  acquired  by  cus- 
tom," does  it  not  become  at  least  an 
allowable  question,  whether  the  projec- 
tion from  "  Me  "  of  a  "  Thing  that  is 
not  I  "  may  be  due,  not  to  an  immediate 
apprehension  of  such  a  thing,  but  to  an 
unvaried  habit  of  perception  or  some 
other  mental  law  1 

The  truth  is,  Eeid's  thinking  never 
represents  the  speculative  toil  of  a 
philosophic  intellect,  but  merely  the  re- 
fined opinions  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
He  fails  accordingly  to  see,  and  he  can- 
not understand  why  any  other  man 
should  see,  a  problem  to  be  solved  in  the 
convictions  of  common  sense.  His  writ- 
ings, when  they  go  beyond  some  interest- 
ing details  of  psychology,  are  little  more 
than  re-assertions  of  the  universal  beliefs, 
as  they  are  expressed  in  the  universal 
language  of  mankind.  He  repeats,  as  if 
the  philosopher,  or  any  one  else,  were  in 
danger  of  forgetting  them,  such  propo- 
sitions as — "  that  whatever  I  am  con- 
scious of  exists,"  "  that  the  thoughts  of 

1  Works,  p.  193.  Such  observations  are 
scattered  throughout  the  Inquiry. 

"  Works,  p.  i>22. 


which  I  am  conscious  are  the  thoughts 
of  a  being  whom  I  call  myself,"  "  that 
those  things  do  really  exist  which  we 
distinctly  perceive  by  the  senses,  and 
are  what  we  perceive  them  to  be,"  &c.  ; 
but  he  never  dreams  that  we  expect  the 
philosopher  to  tell  us  how  we  come  to 
these  beliefs,  and  what  they  mean.  He 
does  not  even,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sup- 
poses, discriminate  our  congenital  beliefs 
by  their  necessity ;  for  a  fresh  examina- 
tion of  his  discussion  on  the  subject  will 
show  that  he  regards  necessity,  not  as 
tJie  criterion  of  all  first  principles,  but 
as  an  attribute  of  a  particular  class. 
Now,  every  man  of  common  sense  ad- 
mits, of  course,  that  the  propositions 
cited  by  Eeid  form  the  universal  con- 
victions of  men,  oozing  out  in  the 
consciousness  of  every  moment,  and 
imbedded  consequently  in  the  language 
of  every  nation.  But  every  philosopher 
of  common  sense,  if  not  of  the  Common 
Sense  School,  must  see  that  such  pro- 
positions are  of  no  philosophical  value, 
till  purified  by  reflective  analysis — till  we 
can  show  that  we  have  accurately  inter- 
preted the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  and  that  that  language  repre- 
sents with  scientific  exactness  the  mental 
phenomena  of  which  it  is  the  revelation 
between  man  and  man.  But  a  glance  at 
Eeid's  discussion  of  these  principles  of 
common  sense  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  accepts  them  without  question 
of  their  meaning  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  the  unreflecting  consciousness, 
and  the  unscrutinised  language  of  man- 
kind. 

In  Eeid  is  included  all  that  is  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Scottish  Philosophy  pre- 
vious to  Hamilton.  We  have,  indeed, 
contributions  of  various  value  from 
others.  In  the  writings  of  Dugald 
Stewart  especially,  the  whole  field  tra- 
versed in  the  works  of  Eeid,  as  well  as 
numerous  collateral  departments  of 
interest  and  importance,  is  illustrated 
with  the  elegance  of  a  more  refined  cul- 
ture, with  a  superior  command  of  the 
English  language,  and  a  vastly  more 
extensive  erudition;  but  no  new  trait 
is  added  to  the  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy. In  fact,  the  timidity,  which 
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kept  Eeid  from  venturing  upon  a  search 
into  the  meaning  and  the  source  of 
common  sense,  assumes  an  exaggerated 
form  in  Stewart.  "  He  seems  terrified 
to  place  one  foot  before  another,"  said 
Christopher  Xorth. 

But  in  Sir  William  Hamilton  the 
Scottish  School  found  a  development 
which  renders  him  worthy  of  special 
prominence  in  its  history.  His  pre- 
decessors, even  Stewart,  belonged  essen- 
tially, in  all  their  modes  of  thought,  to 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  Hamilton  be- 
longs as  essentially  to  ours.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  sketch  the  in- 
tellectual transition  which  Scotland 
made  in  passing  from  the  one  century 
to  the  other. 

At  the  very  opening  of  such  a  sketch 
we  are  met  by  the  great  wave  of  Roman- 
ticist enthusiasm,  which  carried  away 
the  radical  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  awoke  the  more  loving 
study  of  the  past.  In  the  country  which 
produced  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  fruits  of 
Eomanticism  were  manifold.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  drew  other  men  to 
mediaeval  chronicles  and  romances  and 
songs,  attracted  Hamilton  to  the  subtle- 
ties of  scholastic  literature,  in  which  he 
had  probably  read  more  extensively 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  His 
residence  at  Oxford  had  given  his  studies 
in  ancient  classical  literature  a  thorough- 
ness which  is  seldom  attained  in  the 
scholarship  of  the  northern  univer- 
sities ;  and  probably  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries, out  of  Germany,  had  made 
themselves  so  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  while  even  in  Germany  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
scholar  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Aristotelian  commentators.  But 
Aristotle  and  the  mediseval  writers  were 
not  the  only  philosophers  to  whom 
Hamilton  extended  his  reading  in  spite 
of  the  undeserved  contempt  into  which 
they  had  fallen  among  his  countrymen. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  Romanticism  was 
to  draw  the  Teutonic  nations  into  closer 
acquaintance ;  and  the  impulse,  which 
attracted  Germany  to  Shakspere  and  the 
literature  of  England,  induced  English- 
men to  study  German.  Sir  Walter 


Scott  has  given  *  an  account  of  the  in- 
toxication excited  among  his  Edinburgh 
contemporaries  by  their  first  draught 
from  the  general  literature  of  Germany, 
though  little  of  that  literature  was 
known  and  less  appreciated  till  it  had 
been  studied  by  a  young  man  of  the 
next  generation  in  the  Border  farm  of 
Craigenputtoch.  Hamilton  was,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  Coleridge,  the 
first  British  thinker  who  had  studied 
the  philosophy  of  Germany  with  suffi- 
cient appreciation  to  receive  from  it  a 
distinct  mould  in  his  intellectual  cha- 
racter ;  and  though  on  looking  back  from 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  may  feel  astonished  at  much 
that  Hamilton  has  written  of  Kant  and 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  his  study  of  these  philosophers 
brings  us  back  to  the  time  when  Homer 
could  write  meaningless  nonsense  about 
the  Germans  being  at  last  "  all  cured  of 
Pure  Reason  ; "  when  Mackintosh  pro- 
nounced German  philosophy  "accursed," 
and  declared  that  Kant  was  "disdainfully 
rejected  by  his  countrymen  as  a  super- 
ficial and  popular  writer;"  while  the 
most  learned  authority  on  the  history 
of  philosophy  had  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  Critical  Philosophy  was 
entitled  to  attention  merely  "  as  bring- 
ing to  view  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary varieties  of  national  character 
which  Europe  has  exhibited  in  the 
eighteenth  century."  2 

Hamilton's  reading  in  these  various 
departments  was  undoubtedly  vast,  even 
when  we  make  all  deductions  from  the 
extravagant  accounts  of  it  which  have 
been  given  by  some  of  his  friends.  It  has 
been  finely  said  of  him  by  Ferrier  : — 
"  He  seemed  to  have  entered,  as  it  were, 
by  divine  right,  into  the  possession  of 
all  learning.  He  came  to  it  like  a  fair 
inheritance,  as  a  king  comes  to  his  throne. 
All  the  regions  of  literature  were  spread 
out  before  his  view ;  all  the  avenues  of 
science  stood  open  at  his  command."3 

1  Essay  on  the  Imitation  of  ancient  Ballads, 
in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iv. 

2  See    Horner's  Life    and    Correspondence, 
Mackintosh's   Life   and   Correspondence,    and 
Stewart's  Dissertation. 

3  PMIosoirfiical  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 
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But  this  language  must  be  taken  as 
uttered  under  the  glow  of  generous 
friendship  and  poetical  impulse.  Much 
of  Hamilton's  reading  ran  into  un- 
familiar fields;  and  his  studies  in 
mediaeval  Latin,  as  well  as  in  modern 
German,  infected  his  style  with  a  novel 
phraseology  unintelligible  to  the  ordi- 
nary English  reader  of  the  time.  This 
possibly  helped  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
pression which  evidently  prevailed 
among  his  compeers,  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  his  reading  and  the  unintelli- 
gibility  of  his  language.  Even  Carlyle, 
though  evidently  in  fun,  writes  to 
Christopher  North  : —  "  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  paper  on  'Cousin's  Meta- 
physics' I  read  last  night,  but  like 
Hogg's  warlock,  '  my  head  whirled 
roun',  and  ane  thing  I  couldna  mind.' wl 
But  the  Chaldee  MS.  gives  the  hap- 
piest portraiture  of  Hamilton,  as  he 
appeared  to  the  contemporaries  of  his 
early  manhood,  when  it  describes  him 
as  "  the  black  eagle  of  the  desert,  whose 
cry  is  as  the  sound  of  an  unknown 
tongue,  which  flieth  over  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities,  and  hath  his  dwelling 
among  the  tombs  of  the  wise  men." 

But  all  the  vastness  of  his  erudition 
never  imparted  to  Hamilton's  mind  the 
manysidedness  of  the  widest  culture  : 
even  his  philosophical  criticism  scarcely 
shows  the  breadth  of  view  and  of 
sympathy  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  results  of  extensive  reading. 
Kant  was  the  chief  power  which 
moulded  his  intellectual  character,  but 
the  influence  of  Kant  is  traversed  by 
a  mediaeval  delight  in  subtle  distinc- 
tions and  in  quaint  plays  upon  mere 
abstractions,  while  all  his  language  is 
chastened  and  dignified  by  the  taste 
which  grew  from  his  classical  studies. 
Kant,  Scholasticism,  and  the  ancient 
Classics,  represent  all  that  is  promi- 
nent in  Hamilton's  mind.  It  is  true 
the  wanderings  into  which  he  was  led 
by  his  voracious  appetite  for  reading 
were  always  held  in  check  by  the 
attachment  which  he  retained  to  the 
philosophy  of  his  native  land.  But 
though  much  of  his  intellectual  labour 
1  Wilson's  Life,  p.  323  (Amer.  ed.). 


was  spent  in  the  defence  of  that  phi- 
losophy, in  editing  and  expounding  the 
works  of  its  chief  representatives,  his 
own  mental  character  derived  none  of 
its  prominent  features  from  this  source. 
Terrier  truly  said,  it  was  the  one 
mistake  in  his  career  that  he  dedi- 
cated his  powers  to  the  service  of  Dr. 
Eeid  ; 2  it  fettered  the  decided  bent  of 
his  own  speculative  genius,  and  trans- 
muted what  might  have  been  a  con- 
sistent Idealism  into  a  perplexing 
conglomerate  of  doctrines  which  will 
not  fuse  into  one  system.  For  his 
endeavour  to  give  a  distinct  philoso- 
phical meaning  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scottish  School  only  prepared  the  way 
for  its  dissolution. 

Hamilton  has  specially  contributed 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scottish 
Philosophy  by  his  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense.  The  gist 
of  the  appeal  to  common  sense  he 
has  explained,  as  none  of  the  School 
had  explained  it  before,  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  attributes,  especially 
of  Necessity  and  Universality,  by  which 
the  principles  of  common  sense  are 
characterised.  But  the  very  explicit- 
ness,  which  he  has  given  to  the  doctrine, 
has  only  shown  more  clearly  how  un- 
tenable it  is. 

For  though  he  repeatedly  insists  on 
the  importance  of  distinguishing,  and 
charges  his  predecessors  with  failing 
to  distinguish  uniformly,  he  never 
succeeds  in  establishing  any  real 
distinction,  between  a  philosophical 
appeal  to  Common  Sense  and  the  un- 
philosophical  citation  of  vulgar  opinion, 
against  unpalatable  conclusions  of 
science.  By  the  Necessity  of  the  beliefs 
which  have  their  origin  in  common 
sense  Hamilton  understands  a  felt  com- 
pulsion to  believe, — a  determination  of 
consciousness  which  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist by  voluntary  effort.  But  this  irresist- 
ible impulse  is  no  foundation  on  which 
to  raise  any  belief  beyond  the  scientific 
demand  for  an  investigation  of  its  origin; 
and  although  Hamilton  denies  the  right 
of  philosophy  to  institute  such  an  in- 
vestigation, he  constantly  acts  upon  such 

2  Philosophical  Remains,  vol  i.,  p.  489. 
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a  right  himself.  There  are  two  methods 
of  accounting  for  the  Common  Necessities 
of  Thought  without  supposing  them  to  be 
ultimate,  inexplicable  facts ;  and  both 
of  these  methods  he  has  at  different 
times  followed  in  explaining  some  of 
these  Necessities. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  the 
Empirical.  Eeid  was  not  without  ex- 
cuse for  having  failed  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  this  method  beyond  its  appli- 
cation to  the  phenomena  of  vision ;  for 
its  most  successful  expositors  belong  to 
a  subsequent  stage  of  speculation.  But 
long  before  Hamilton  was  born  the 
Empirical  School  had  discovered  the  in- 
strument which  it  employs  in  its  most 
elaborate  efforts  of  analysis.  Hartley 
died  while  Hamilton's  father  was  a 
child.  During  Hamilton's  youth,  Ben- 
tham  was  the  most  influential  thinker  in 
England  over  the  whole  range  of  ethics 
and  jurisprudence ;  the  Westminster 
Review  was  started,  and  the  Philoso- 
phical Kadicals  formed  a  party  to 
carry  out  empirical  utilitarianism  in 
the  legislation  of  Great  Britain.  Even 
if  we  take  no  account  of  inferior  names, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown's  brief,  brilliant  career 
was  over  while  Hamilton  should  still 
have  been  a  growing  man.  And  yet  to 
all  these  influences  no  avenue  in  Hamil- 
ton's mind  seemed  open  :  he  cannot  take 
patience  to  look  at  a  question  calmly 
from  the  Empirical  point  of  view  ;  and 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  falls  from 
the  dignity  of  philosophical  contro- 
versy— the  only  occasion  on  which  his 
admirers  regret  to  discover  an  element 
of  passion  disturbing  the  impartiality 
of  the  critic — is  when  he  notices  some 
Empirical  doctrine  which  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  propounded  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown.  Still  Hamilton  him- 
self acknowledges  that  certain  "neces- 
sary "  perceptions  are  acquired  by 
experience. 

Another  way  of  accounting  for  the 
Common  Necessities  of  Thought  is  by 
deducing  them  from  the  nature  and 
essential  conditions  of  Consciousness. 
The  germ  of  this  method  is,  of  course, 
to  be  found  in  the  famous  qualification 


of  the  empirical  formula  by  Leibnitz's 
Nisi  intellectus  ipse  ;  but  the  application 
of  the    method  forms   the   distinctive 
achievement  of  Kant,  and  the  schools 
which  have  sprung  up  under  his  influ- 
ence.    Hamilton,  indeed,  though  pro- 
testing  against   any  inquiry   into   the 
ground  of  Common  Sense,  explains  some 
of  its  commonest  beliefs  in  the  Kantian 
style,  when  he  refers  them  to  a  mental 
impotence   arising  from   the   limits  of 
human  intelligence.     But,  waiving  all 
criticism  of  his  theory  on  this  point,  one 
cannot   but    observe   that   he   fails   to 
appreciate  the  real  gist  of  the  Kantian 
doctrine.      Hamilton    is    one    of    the 
numerous    critics     who    recognise     an 
analogy  between  the  position  of  Eeid  in 
the    Scottish  Philosophy    and  that   of 
Kant  in   the   philosophy  of  Germany ; 
and  one  of  the  points  of  the  analogy, 
in  his  eyes,  is  their  common  recognition 
of  Necessity  as  the  criterion  of  truths 
which  are  not  derived  from  experience. 
But  Hamilton  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Kant  recognised  Necessity,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Scottish  writers,  as  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  any  belief ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  passages  in 
which  the  critical  philosopher  seems  ex- 
plicitly to  condemn  this  doctrine  of  the 
Common  Sense  School.     To  Kant  the 
confident   tone    with    which    a    belief 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  common  sense 
of   men  is  no   recommendation   of  its 
truth,  for  that  characterises  some  ille- 
gitimate   assumptions    as   fully  as  any 
real  axiom :    it  is,  therefore,  indispen- 
sable that  every  synthetic  judgment — 
every  addition  to  a  subject  of  a  predi- 
cate which  it  does  not  already  logically 
involve — should  receive,  if  not  a  proof, 
yet  a  deduction  of  its  legitimacy.1    Here 
it  seems  as  if  Hamilton's  attachment  to 
the  Common  Sense  School  had  perverted 
his  speculative  insight,  for  his  doctrine 
of  the  Conditioned  recognises  a  Necessity 
in  cognitions  altogether  different  from 
mere  irresistible  persuasion. 

The  same  unfortunate  influence  of  his 

1  See,  among  other  passages  in  the  Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Reason,  his  remarks  on  the 
third  Postulate  of  Empirical  Thought,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  term  Postulate. 
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devotion  to  the  Scottish.  Philosophy  is 
traceable  in  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception, which  contains  in  its  details 
some  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  his 
labours.  His  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  on  the  subject  is  not 
rendered  more  philosophical  than  that  of 
his  predecessors,  but  merely  shows  its 
inappropriateness  more  glaringly,  by  his 
learned  parade  of  the  admissions  of  philo- 
sophers. It  is  strange  it  should  never 
have  occurred  to  him  that  no  philosopher 
can,  as  no  philosopher  does,  deny  the 
fact  of  our  common  sense  conviction 
that  we  perceive  immediately  an  external 
reality.  It  is  also  strange  that,  with  the 
admissions  of  the  philosophers  before 
him,  he  should  charge  them  with  re- 
jecting the  admitted  fact  as  incompatible 
with  their  systems,  when  their  very 
citation  of  the  fact  is  proof  of  their  en- 
deavour to  bring  it  into  their  systems 
by  giving  it  a  philosophical  explanation. 
But  all  this  becomes  still  more  unac- 
countable, when  it  is  found  that  scarcely 
one  of  the  philosophers  whom  he  charges 
with  belying  the  testimony  of  Common 
Sense  places  himself  in  such  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  with  that  testimony  as 
is  implied  in  his  own  doctrine  of  the 
Conditioned.  The  contradiction  which 
Hamilton  obtrudes  between  the  systems 
of  the  philosophers  and  the  beliefs  of 
Common  Sense,  is  merely  that  discre- 
pancy which  he  himself,  in  common 
with  every  philosophic  thinker,  recog- 
nises, in  one  form  or  another,  between 
phenomenon  and  noumenon — between 
a  thing  as  it  appears  to  us  and  a  thing 
as  it  is  in  itself.  Few  of  the  philoso- 
phers more  explicitly  limit  our  know- 
ledge to  ideas  or  species  or  appearances 
or  phenomena — for  Hamilton  recognises 
the  essential  equivalence  of  these  terms  j1 
and  still  fewer  philosophers  dissipate  the 
Thing  in  itself  into  such  an  unsubstan- 
tial nonentity.  For  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
Conditioned  were  proved,  all  our  beliefs 
with  regard  to  the  substantiality  and 
causality  of  objects — all,  in  fact,  that 
gives  reality  to  an  objective  world — 
would  be  converted  into  mere  imbe- 
cilities of  human  thought,  which  could 
1  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 


never  become  guarantees  of  any  necessity 
in  things. 

The  truth  is,  Hamilton  had  accepted 
an  analysis  of  perception  in  the  spirit  of 
modern  German  Idealism,  by  referring  to 
the  action  of  the  Understanding — to  so 
many  acts  of  Thought  or  Judgment — all 
that  enters  into  perception  except  the 
formless  materials  contributed  by  sen- 
sation ;  but  unfortunately  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  discovered  that  such  an 
analysis  takes  to  pieces  the  common 
sense  interpretation  of  perception  as 
an  indivisible  act  of  intelligence.  He 
frequently  points  out  that  perception 
involves  an  act  of  thought  or  judgment, 
as  it  is  a  cognition  of  relations  ;  it  is  a 
favourite  doctrine  with  him,  that  judg- 
ment is  essential  to  all  knowledge,  in- 
asmuch as  all  knowledge  implies  the 
discrimination  of  Self  and  ISTotself,  the 
discrimination  of  their  phenomena,  and 
the  assertion  of  their  substantiality  and 
causality.  But  if  it  is  an  act  of  thought 
or  judgment  which  places  the  Notself  in 
antithesis  to  the  Self,  and  separates  their 
distinct  qualities,  which  ties  together 
different  groups  of  these  qualities  by 
the  unifying  notion  of  substance,  which 
places  them  in  reciprocal  relations  by 
the  notion  of  cause,  what  is  left  to  be 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  by  any 
independent  act  of  perception  ] 

All  that  the  admirers  of  the  Scottish 
Philosophy  regarded  as  its  peculiar 
triumph  was,  therefore,  practically  sur- 
rendered by  its  ablest  champion. 
Hamilton,  indeed,  was  himself  conscious 
of  the  close  approximation  between  his 
own  professed  Realism  and  an  Abso- 
lute Idealism;  and  the  subsequent  de- 
velopments of  Scottish  speculation  have 
only  evinced  more  clearly  the  necessity 
of  advancing  beyond  the  position  of  the 
early  Scottish  School  in  order  to  estab- 
lish that  position  itself.  It  is  true  that 
Professor  Bain  has  been  unfolding  the 
Empirical  side  of  Scottish  thought  with 
a  completeness  which  would  have  startled 
Brown,  and  perhaps  even  Hume ;  but 
the  recent  thinkers,  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  idealistic  tendency  in- 
herent in  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense, 
have  generally  claimed  for  intelligence 
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itself  a  larger  share  of  the  factors  which 
-constitute  the  universe  of  human  know- 
ledge. Even  in  Hamilton's  time  Ferrier 
had  refused  to  stop  at  any  resting-place 
halfway  between  the  antagonistic  sys- 
tems of  thought;  and  his  reasoned 
Idealism,  he  claims  emphatically,  "is 
Scottish  to  the  very  core,  it  is  national 
in  every  fibre  and  articulation  of  its 
frame."  Dr.  Hutcheson  Stirling  has 
made  himself  the  expositor  and  vindi- 
cator of  the  most  elaborate  attempt  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  construe  the  uni- 
verse by  the  laws  of  thought ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Caird's  recent  work  on  Kant  is 
an  evidence  that  the  teaching  which 
issues  from  the  chair  of  Reid  goes  to 
a  length  which  he  could  never  have 
surmised,  in  protesting  against  the  illu- 
sion which  reduces  human  knowledge 
to  a  mere  complexus  of  sensations. 

But  these  phenomena  in  the  philo- 
sophical literature  of  Scotland  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  Dr.  McCosh's  history.  They 
are  noticed  here  merely  as  indicating  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  the  original 
doctrine  of  Scottish  Philosophy. 

The  necessities  of  its  defence  had  only 
the  effect  of  undermining  its  foundations; 
and  the  system  which  had  been  labori- 
ously built  up  by  the  toil  of  more  than 
three  generations  of  thinkers  was  re- 
duced to  the  ruins  embodied  in  a 
literature  which  can  no  longer  repre- 
sent the  living  struggles  of  men.  Still 
the  labours  of  these  generations  have 
not  been  lost  for  the  great  work  of 
humanity.  The  fine  ruins,  which  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  their  old  conflict 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  world,  will  be 


found,  in  parts  at  least,  to  be  not  un- 
worthy of  study  by  many  a  generation 
of  their  descendants  ;  and  the  Thought, 
which  runs  through  human  history 
shapes  its  own  purposes,  which  we 
dream  not  of,  in  our  speculative  as  well 
as  in  our  practical  life.  The  Scottish 
thinkers  may  have  failed  to  solve,  and 
in  many  cases  even  to  comprehend,  the 
problems  which  they  took  in  hand  ;  yet 
they  accomplished  what  some  of  them- 
selves would  have  acknowledged  to  be 
a  still  more  essential  work  by  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  which  they  kept  alive. 
It  is  not  too  high  a  tribute  to  these 
philosophers  to  say  that,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  century  over  which 
the  history  of  their  School  extends,  the 
philosophical  class-rooms  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  formed  the  sources  of  the 
highest  intellectual  culture  which  ema- 
nated from  the  educational  institutions 
of  Great  Britain.  From  Dr.  John  Ste- 
venson, who  in  his  later  days  adopted 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Eeid,  down  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  philosophical 
professors  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  in  the  writings  of 
distinguished  pupils,  who  traced  the 
most  valuable  results  of  their  intel- 
lectual life  to  the  educational  power  of 
their  philosophical  teachers.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  Dr.  McCosh's  history  will 
preserve  from  oblivion  all  that  is  worth 
knowing,  if  not  all  that  is  still  known, 
with  regard  to  the  men  who  have  done 
such  good  service  in  the  culture  of  the 
Scottish  mind. 

J.  CLARK  MURRAY. 
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MY  WALK. 

YE  gentle  folks  that  live  in  town, 
And  on  poor  country  wights  look  down, 
And  daily  take  your  dainty  ride 
Mid  courtly  rank  and  Fashion's  pride 
In  the  Row,  with  dukes  and  earls 
Lofty  dames,  and  lovely  girls, 
God  bless  you  all,  and  grant  you  pleasure 
Up  to  the  brim  of  your  heart's  measure  ! 
But  I  have  joys  unknown  to  you, 
And  walks  remote  from  London  view. 

Where  the  burnie  leaps  with  glee, 
And  the  ground  is  rough  and  hilly, 

That's  the  walk  that's  dear  to  me — 
Not  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly. 

Where  the  torrent  from  the  brae 
Pours  his  strength  and  spreads  his  spray, 
And,  like  a  white-maned  mountain  horse, 
Plunges  down  with  headlong  force, 
Lashing  the  rocks  with  foamy  sweep 
Into  the  cauldron  dark  and  deep ; 
Where  the  birch-tree  nods  her  plume 
O'er  tufted  wealth  of  heather  bloom, 
And  delicate  ferns  their  wings  uncurl 
O'er  the  brown  water's  sleepless  whirl, 

Beside  a  blasted  holly-tree, 

With  never  a  rose  and  never  a  lily, 

That's  the  walk  that's  dear  to  me — 
Not  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly. 

Where  from  the  great  Ben's  dewy  crown 
The  infant  rill  comes  trickling  down, 
And  glances  out  beneath  the  crag 
That  cuts  the  sky  with  many  a  jag, 
And  creeps  beneath  the  old  gray  stones. 
Chips  of  the  mountain's  giant  bones; 
Then  trips  adown  with  easy  pace 
Over  the  huge  slab's  slippery  face, 
To  rest  a  while  in  mossy  well, 
Where  starry  saxifrages  dwell, 

With  never  a  shrub  and  never  a  tree, 
Where  the  air  is  sharp  and  chilly, 

That's  the  walk  that's  dear  to  me — 
Not  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly.      „ 
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Where  the  rough  scour  flouts  the  sky, 
And  the  ragged  wrack  skirs  by ; 
Where,  round  the  granite's  shattered  peak, 
Wild  tempests  rave  and  wild  birds  shriek  ; 
Where,  down  the  mountain's  shelvy  side, 
Long  streaks  of  pounded  ruin  slide ; 
Where  thick  the  bare  extent  is  sown 
With  blocks  on  blocks  all  rudely  thrown; 
And  desolation,  gaunt  and  grim, 
Stalks  o'er  the  huge  Ben's  leafless  rim, — 

I  face  the  blast,  erect  and  free, 

And,  tho'  you  deem  my  fancy  silly, 

This  mountain  walk  more  pleases  me 
Than  your  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly. 

Or  where  below,  in  peaceful  glen, 
'Neath  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  Ben, 
The  river  winds  in  mazy  error 
From  the  bright  loch's  gleaming  mirror, 
Upon  whose  green  and  grassy  rim, 
With  tower  and  turret  quaintly  trim, 
Rises  the  house,  beneath  the  wood, 
Whose  lord,  true-hearted,  kind,  and  good, 
Preserves — a  boast  that  few  may  claim — 
His  crofters  better  than  his  game ; 

There,  by  the  old  and  wide-armed  tree, 

A  theme  for  Paton  or  for  Millais, 
I  choose  the  walk  most  dear  to  me — 

Not  at  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly. 

Farewell !     God  grant  you  honest  pleasure 
Up  to  the  brim  of  your  heart's  measure, 
Amid  the  dust  and  din  and  stew 
Of  London  town,  which  pleases  you ; 
Amid  the  fair  and  flaunting  show 
Of  prancing  Fashion  in  the  Eow; 
With  gartered  lords  and  ladies  fine, 
Who  never  without  candles  dine, 
And  tug  of  war  in  Church  and  State, 
And  clash  of  words  in  stout  debate ; 

From  such  high  stir  I  would  be  free  : 
In  lone  green  glen  or  pasture  hilly, 

A  quiet  ramble  pleases  me, 

Far  from  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly ! 

JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE. 
LOCH  BAA,  MULL,  September,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
CASABIANCA'S  POLITICS. 

"Ix's  enough  to  make  one  wish  one 
was  a  downright  Jebusite,"  said  Casa- 
bianca,  thrusting  a  poker  which  he 
had  been  moodily  balancing  on  his 
forefinger  into  the  cindery  back-room 
fire,  and  causing  a  cloud  of  dust  to  fly 
over  Mildie,  seated  opposite,  with  a 
Euclid  open  in  her  lap,  on  to  which, 
under  cover  of  the  twilight  and  Casa- 
bianca's  late  reverie,  a  few  tears  had 
been  silently  dropping. 

"No,  you  need  not  set  me  right, 
Mildie ;  I  won't  be  set  right  by  you. 
I  believe  if  you  were  dead,  and  some 
one  made  a  mistake  in  history  over 
your  coffin,  you  would  jump  up  and 
set  'em  right.  What  does  the  name 
signify  ?  I  know  what  I  mean  ;  those 
fellows  in  the  French  revolution,  who 
wanted  to  blow  everybody's  brains 
out,  and  kick  things  to  shivers — and  I 
say  that  the  way  in  which  we  are  all 
being  treated  just  now  is  enough  to 
make  a  fellow  wish  to  join  'em.  It's 
an  awful  shame." 

"  I  don't  know,  Casa,"  said  Mildie, 
with  a  great  sob  in  her  voice.  "  I 
suppose  it  will  be  for  your  good  in 
the  end,  and  perhaps  Emmie  will  enjoy 
herself  when  she  gets  away  from 
Saville  Street,  and  can  improve  her 
French,  and  visit  places  one  reads 
about.  I  would  go  away  with  a  worse 
person  than  Aunt  Rivers  even,"  said 
Mildie,  savagely,  "to  see  the  town 
where  the  Chevalier  Bayard  is  buried. 
Oh,  Emmie  will  enjoy  herself ;  and 
Katherine  Moore  says  we  ought  not  to 
make  a  trouble  of  it." 

"  Hang  Katherine  Moore  1 "  exploded 

Casabianca ;    "  it's  beastly  ungrateful 

of  her  to  say  any  such  thing.  I  should 

like  to  know  who  has  brought  up  their 
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second  scuttle  of  coals  all  this  winter, 
while  Mary  Anne  has  been  saying  that 
one  scuttle  a  day  was  enough  for  attic 
lodgers  ?  and  who's  doing  it  is  that 
Christabel's  flowers  ever  get  watered  ? 
and  then  for  them  to  take  and  say  I'm 
not  to  make  a  trouble  of  being  sent  out 
of  the  house  to  wear  petticoats  and 
yellow  stockings,  and  never  have  a  hat 
on  my  head !  It's  enough  to  turn  a 
fellow  into  a  flat  Jebusite,  as  I  said 
before  ;  and  all  that  Miss  Alma  Rivers 
may  marry  a  money-grubbing  Kirk- 
man,  and  live  in  the  '  Tower  of  Babel.' 
You  need  not  shout  at  me.  I  know 
I'm  right  about  that,  name  at  least. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Kirkman's  new  big 
house  is  called.  Uncle  Rivers  showed 
it  me  in  Punch,  when  I  went  to  Eccle- 
ston  Square  with  mamma  the  other 
morning." 

"  It  was  not  the  name  I  was  trying 
to  stop  you  from  saying,"  answered 
Mildie.  "  I  don't  care  what  people 
call  Mr.  Kirkman's  house  ;  it's  nothing 
to  us ;  but  Emmie  asked  me  not  to 
say,  or  let  any  one  else  say,  she  was 
going  abroad  with  Aunt  Rivers  instead 
of  Alma,  because  Alma  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Horace  Kirkman.  It  may  not  be 
quite  settled  yet,  Emmie  thinks,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  talked  about.  If  it  is 
such  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  we 
need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  spread  it 
about." 

"  Rubbish  1  "  cried  Casabianca. 
"When  a  fellow  has  heard  a  thing 
with  his  own  ears,  where' s  the  use  of 
trying  to  make  him  believe  he  does  not 
know  it  1  I  tell  you  I  heard  every 
word  Aunt  Rivers  said  to  mother. 
They  left  me  kicking  about  in  a 
dressing-room  with  nothing  to  do  for 
an  hour  but  listen  to  the  talk  that 
went  on  in  the  bedroom  beyond ;  Aunt 
Rivers  coughing  half  the  time  to  work 
mother  up  to  pity  her,  and  do  as  she 
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wished.  Did  I  not  feel  as  if  I  were 
being  regularly  sold,  tied  up  in  a  sack 
and  delivered  over,  as  the  bargaining 
went  on  1  Such  a  pleasant  change  for 
dearest  Emmie  !  The  making  of  dear 
little  Aubrey !  Faugh !  And  then 
Uncle  Rivers  comes  out,  staring  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  a  fellow  six  feet  high, 
and  puts  his  hand  on  my  head  and  says 
they  intend  to  make  a  Grecian  of  me. 
Grecian,  indeed  !  I  always  thought  the 
Greeks  were  fools  for  speaking  such  a 
miserable  language,  and  inventing 
mathematics ;  but  I  did  not  know 
before  that  they  made  quite  such  guys 
of  themselves  as  to  go  about  in  yellow 
stockings  and  petticoats,  and  without 
any  hats." 

"  And  you  really,"  said  Mildie,  sigh- 
ing, "care  about  that;  and  you  are 
not  at  all  glad  to  be  going  to  a  place 
where  you  can  learn  as  much  as  you 
like,  and  where  you  might,  if  you 
pleased,  get  to  be  a  great  man.  Cole- 
ridge and  Charles  Lamb  were  brought 
up  where  you  are  going." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  'em ;  Chris- 
tabel's  been  reading  it  to  me  out  of 
a  book.  They  had  to  eat  at  dinner 
lumps  of  boiled  beef  fat  called  squabs  1 
Sounds  jolly,  I  think !  " 

"  It's  a  very  unfair  world,  /think," 
said  Mildred,  while  a  great  tear  fell  and 
blistered  a  page  of  her  Euclid.  "  Some 
people  get  what  they  don't  want  and 
can't  make  any  use  of,  and  other  people 
who  are  starving  for  that  same  thing 
have  to  go  without." 

"  Shut  up  there,"  cried  Casabianca  ; 
"  I  thought  sisters  were  made  to  be 
sympathetic  with  one  and  all  that,  but 

you .    It  makes  me  more  disgusted 

than  anything,  to  see  you  sitting  there 
crying,  because  you  are  never  to  go  to 
school  again,  and  never  need  look  into 
a  book  unless  you  please.  Don't  I 
wish  I  were  standing  in  your  shoes." 

"  Would  you  really  like  to  change 
places  with  me  ? "  cried  Mildie,  a  wild 
notion  of  personating  Casabianca  in 
petticoats  and  yellow  stockings,  and 
profiting  by  Uncle  Bivers's  presentation 
to  Christ  Church  in  his  stead,  shooting 
momentarily  through  her  brain. 


"  There,"  said  Casabianca,  "  that 
just  proves  what  I'm  always  pointing 
out  to  you — the  folly  of  you  girls  sup- 
posing, because  you  can  do  sums,  and 
remember  a  date  or  two,  that  you  have 
the  same  sort  of  sense  that  we  have; 
or  that  you  know  anything  of  a  man's 
life.  You  think,  do  you,  that  you 
could  get  on  better  at  a  public-school 
than  I  could,  because  you're  bookish  ? 
as  if  that  would  help  you  in  a  boxing- 
match.  A  jolly  fix  you  would  find 
yourself  in  before  a  week  was  out,  if  I 
took  you  at  your  word." 

"  I  know  it's  impossible,  of  course," 
said  Mildie,  despairingly.  "  And,  Casa, 
I  don't  mean  to  be  unsympathising. 
I'm  sorry  enough  that  you  are  going 
away." 

"  Well  you  may  be,"  growled  Casa- 
bianca, resolved  not  to  be  mollified  too 
easily.  "You'll  all  feel  the  miss  of 
me  when  the  Gentle  Lamb  flies  into  a 
temper,  and  there's  no  one  to  stand  up 
to  him.  All  your  precious  history  and 
mathematics  won't  help  you  to  manage 
him." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Mildie.  "But 
that's  just  why  it  seems  so  hard  that  I 
am  to  be  taken  from  things  I  care  for, 
and  set  to  make  a  muddle  of  other 
people's  work.  Aunt  Rivers  told 
mamma  that  I  was  old  enough  now  to 
be  as  useful  in  the  family  as  Emmie, 
and  that  I  ought  to  begin,  as  if  just 
saying  that  could  turn  me  into 
Emmie." 

"But  you  think  a  great  deal  of 
yourself,  don't  you  ?  "  said  Casabianca, 
aghast  at  this  sudden  appearance  of 
self-depreciation  in  Mildie. 

"  No,  I  don't ! — I  can't  help  liking 
arithmetic  and  remembering  dates  and 
things ;  but,  oh !  you  need  not,  all 
of  you,  think  so  badly  of  me  because 
of  that;  if  I  could  make  myself  as 
pretty  as  Emmie,  and  get  people 
to  like  me  as  they  do  her ;  but, 
there,"  dashing  her  head  down  upon 
her  Euclid,  and  making  it  a  mere 
puddle  of  tears,  "I  know  they  never 
will.  I  know  how  it  will  be  Avhen  you 
and  Emmie  are  gone.  The  Gentle 
Lamb  will  always  be  making  horrible 
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grimaces  on  the  stairs,  while  Mrs. 
Urquhart  is  passing,  and  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  stop  him,  and  the  keys  will 
always  be  missing  at  tea-time,  and  I 
shall  never  know  where  to  look  for  the 
sal  volatile  when  mamma  has  a  head- 
ache." 

"  And  all  because  the  Rivers  are  so 
selfish,"  grunted  Casabianca.  "  They 
have  everything  they  can  possibly 
want,  and  yet  they  rob  us  of  Emmie. 
I  know  what  it  is  like." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Mildie,  "  and  I  wish 
there  was  a  prophet  now  to  go  to 
Aunt  Rivers  and  say,  'Thou  art  the 
man  ! '  I  should  like  to  do  it  myself." 
"Perhaps  she'll  be  awfully  punished 
by  and  by,  then,"  said  Casabianca,  a 
good  deal  cheered  by  the  suggestion  ; 
"  so,  if  I  were  you,  Mildie,  I  would 
cheer  up  a  bit.  You  really  ain't  so 
bad  when  you  don't  set  up  to  know 
more  than  other  people  ;  and  now  I'll 
tell  you  something  that  you  never 
should  have  known  if  you  had  not 
come  down  from  your  high  horse. 
Tom  Winter  has  been  mistaking  you 
for  Emmie  this  long  time." 

"  How  could  he  ?  "  asked  Mildie,  not 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  compliment  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

"  He  is  my  greatest  friend  this  half, 
and  I  told  him  how  jolly  Emmie  was, 
and  that  he  might  look  at  her  at 
church  if  he  liked,  and  the  other  day 
I  found  out  that  he  had  been  looking 
at  you,  and  taking  you  for  the  pretty 
one.  He  says  he  dcn't  see  any  reason 
why  he  should  not.  There  now." 

"I  don't  care  what  Tom  Winter 
thinks  of  me,"  said  Mildie,  with 
dignity  ;  "  but  if  you  will  like  me  as 
Harry  likes  Emmie,  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  for  you  till  you  go,  and 
always  in  the  holidays,  you  shall  see." 
"  All  right,"  said  Casabianca,  edge- 
ing  his  chair  a  little-  closer  to  Mildie's. 
"  I  never  did  bully  you  but  for  your 
own  good,  to  keep  you  from  thrust- 
ing your  learning  down  everybody's 
throat ;  and  now  as  you  are  reasonable 
I'll  let  you  into  something  more.  See 
my  purse.  You  may  well  stare  at 
what  is  in  it;  but  Mr.  Anstice  tipped 


me  tremendously  the  day  he  called 
when  everybody  was  out,  and  when  I 
walked  back  to  his  place  with  him. 
He  said  it  was  to  buy  a  bat,  but  I 
shall  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  it 
than  that,  I  promise  you,  if  only  I  can 
make  up  my  mind  to  change  the  first 
'  yellow-boy '  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
Don't  it  look  jolly  I " 

"  Mr.  Anstice  !  "  exclaimed  Mildie. 
"  He  called  an  hour  ago  with  a  book 
for  Emmie,  and  left  word  that  he 
would  not  come  in,  as  it  was  her  last 
day  at  home.  I  wondered  how  he 
had  got  to  know  she  was  going  away. 
I  suppose  you  told  him  that  and 
everything — eh,  Casabianca  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  If  Aunt  Rivers  thinks 
she  can  bribe  me  to  keep  hers  and 
Miss  Alma's  secrets  she's  very  much 
mistaken.  Of  course  I  told  him  every- 
thing." 

"  How  did  he  look  1  "  inquired 
Mildie,  curiously. 

"  Look  !  "  said  Casabianca,  "  how 
should  he  look,  but  just  as  usual, 
though,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
don't  believe  he  did.  He  was  not  so 
jolly  as  usual.  When  he  first  came 
in  he  looked — well,  palish,  you  know, 
as  if  he  had  a  bad  cold  in  his  head 
or  something.  However,  he  was  all 
right  with  me,  and  evidently  very 
glad  to  have  me  to  talk  to,  for  he  in- 
vited me  to  dine  with  him,  and  gave 
me  this  magnificent  tip  when  I  went 
away." 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  take  the 
book  and  his  note  to  Emmie  now. 
She  is  packing  her  new  box  in  the 
spare  room,  and  she  is  to  drink  tea 
tlois  last  night  in  the  Land  of  Beulah. 
I  will  find  her  before  she  goes  up." 

It  had  all  come  about  in  what 
seemed  such  an  amazingly  short  space 
of  time,  so  many  events  and  proposi- 
tions following  each  other,  that  Em- 
mie, the  person  chiefly  concerned,  had 
hardly  yet  taken  in  all  that  was  in- 
volved in  them.  On  the  day  after  Em- 
mie's return  home,  Dr.  Urquhart  had 
been  sent  for  to  Eccleston  Square  in 
haste,  and  brought  back  alarming  news 
of  Lady  Rivers,  who  had  been  seized 
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with  an  attack  of  haemorrhage  from  the 
lungs  after  an  agitating  conversation 
with  her  daughter.  Some  days  of  real 
anxiety  followed,  and  then,  as  amend- 
ment set  in,  the  necessity  of  Lady 
Elvers  leaving  England  and  spending 
some  months  in  a  warmer  climate 
began  to  be  talked  of.  Next  came 
the  day  when  Mrs.  West  was  sum- 
moned to  a  conference  with  Sir  Francis 
Rivers  in  Eccleston  Square,  from  which 
she  returned  pale  and  agitated,  saying 
that  Sir  Francis  had  almost  put  her 
sister's  life  into  her  hands  by  assur- 
ing her  that  Lady  Rivers  would  only 
consent  to  leave  home  on  condition 
that  her  niece  Emmie  was  allowed  to 
accompany  her,  while  Alma  remained 
to  complete  her  London  season  under 
her  sister's  chaperonage.  Aubrey's 
nomination  to  Christ  Church  had  not, 
in  reality,  been  offered  as  a  bribe,  for 
Sir  Francis  had  previously  been  work- 
ing to  obtain  it ;  but  success  came  at 
the  moment  when  he  made  his  request 
for  the  loan  of  Emmie,  and  Mr.  West 
chose  to  feel  that  it  laid  an  obligation 
upon  the  whole  family  from  which 
they  could  not  escape.  When  the 
matter  was  laid  before  him  he  said  he 
would  not  accept  Sir  Francis's  favours 
without  paying  the  equivalent  pre- 
scribed, and,  hearing  this,  Emmie  and 
her  mother  exchanged  glances,  and 
knew  in  their  hearts  that  the  thing 
was  settled  and  nothing  left  for  either 
of  them  to  say.  An  education  for 
one  of  the  boys  must  not  be  refused 
or  imperilled  by  any  crossing  of  Mr. 
West's  mood. 

Sir  Francis  was  liberal  beyond  ex- 
pectation in  all  the  arrangements 
that  followed,  and  everybody  told 
Mrs.  West  and  Emmie  that  this  price 
ihey  were  paying  for  Aubrey's  advan- 
tage was  no  sacrifice,  but  a  great 
piece  of  good  luck.  They  were  too 
busy  to  investigate  their  own  impres- 
sions on  the  subject  closely,  and  said 
very  little  to  each  other  about  the 
approaching  separation  even  during 
the  last  day's  packing.  They  talked, 
as  loving  people  on  the  eve  of  a  part- 
ing do  talk,  of  trifles  which  concerned 


the  common  life,  tenderly  making  be- 
lieve that  absence  would  not  snap  the 
close  threads  of  union.  They  made 
over  Casabianca's  new  shirts  to  the 
last  button,  and  laid  little  plans  for 
brightening  Harry's  evenings  and  con- 
soling Mildie  for  the  loss  of  her  school 
lessons.  Then,  when  Emmie  was  lay- 
ing her  new  dress  on  the  top  of  her 
box  and  nothing  further  remained  to 
be  done,  Mrs.  West  spoke  a  few  tender 
words  of  counsel  and  love  and  sorrow, 
taking  care  all  the  while  that  the 
slow  tears  creeping  down  her  cheeks 
should  not  fall  on  the  pretty  frills 
and  flounces  Emmie's  fingers  were 
smoothing  out,  and  they  kissed  across 
the  box  and  clung  mutely  together 
over  this  symbol  of  parting,  till  Mr. 
West's  evening  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door.  It  brought  a  pang  to  Emmie 
with  the  thought  of  how  far  she  would 
be  away  when  it  came  on  the  next 
evening,  and  it  sent  Mrs.  West  away 
in  haste,  to  be  at  her  post  when  her 
husband  came  in.  He  would  not  say 
anything  to-night  about  Emmie's  ap- 
proaching departure,  but  perhaps  (so 
Mrs.  West  thought)  he  would  grieve 
over  it  more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
house ;  for  did  not  the  worst  part  of 
every  trouble  come  upon  him,  and 
ought  not  he  to  be  supremely  pitied 
by  her  at  least  ? 

Emmie  sat  down  on  the  floor  after 
her  mother  left  her,  to  wipe  away  her 
tears  and  get  herself  ready  for  the 
Land  of  Beulah.  Tears  had  been  very 
near  her  eyes  all  day,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  grey  web  of  her 
regrets  was  crossed  by  a  great  many 
bright  threads  of  hope  and  expecta- 
tion. The  mere  fact  of  being  seated 
here  to-night,  with  a  fire  lighted  in 
the  spare  room  expressly  for  her,  and 
an  air  of  excitement  pervading  the 
whole  house  on  her  account,  caused 
some  pleasant  stirrings  of  emotions. 
Beyond  lay  thoughts  and  hopes,  and 
eager  glances  into  the  future,  which 
during  the  press  of  late  occupations 
she  had  kept  at  bay.  She  now  con- 
fessed to  herself  that  after  the  inter- 
est of  that  one  fortnight  spent  at 
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the  Rivers's  she  should  have  found  it 
difficult  to  sink  back  altogether  into 
Saville  Street  life,  and  never  to  know 
the  end  and  real  meaning  of  some 
events  she  had  there  taken  part  in. 
Now  she  should  at  all  events  be  in 
the  way  of  hearing,  and  might  per- 
haps get  to  understand  the  drift  of 
Eccleston  Square  politics  in  the  end. 
Could  Casabianca's  ears  have  served 
him  rightly  ?  Could  Alma  have  de- 
cided so,  and  what  influence  had  her 
own  presumptuous  meddling  had  on 
her  decision  I 

Here  instead  of  thoughts  came 
visions,  and  Emmie  was  back  in 
Eccleston  Square,  looking  down  over 
the  balusters  on  a  nodding  bird  of 
paradise  feather  and  on  the  upturned 
face  of  a  young  man  following  behind. 
She  could  read  clearly  the  character  re- 
vealed in  those  keen,  inquisitive  eyes, 
that  large,  smiling,  self  -  sufficient 
mouth,  those  boastful  open  nostrils, 
and  that  square  chin,  and  she  knew 
quite  well,  if  Alma  did  not,  the  little 
there  was  to  like  in  it,  and  the  much 
to  shrink  from  instinctively ;  and  as 
she  mentally  gazed  the  wonder  grew. 
How  could  Alma  choose  so  ?  Would 
there  ever  be  an  end  of  her  wonder- 
ing, even  while  she  kept  her  memory 
clear  from  the  picture  of  another  face 
which  she  could  never  bear,  even  in 
thought,  to  put  by  the  side  of  that 
one  1  the  idea  of  their  being  rivals 
giving  her  always  a  glow  of  indigna- 
tion hard  to  keep  within  reasonable 
bounds.  But  what,  after  all,  was 
Alma's  choice  to  her,  and  what  pos- 
sible right  had  she  to  be  angry  about 
it,  or  to  grieve  for  the  pain  it  must 
have  brought  some  one  who  would 
perhaps  lay  a  part  of  the  blame  to  her 
officiousness  1 

Just  as  Emmie's  thoughts  reached 
this  point,  Mildie  opened  the  bedroom 
door,  bringing  in  a  stream  of  gaslight 
from  the  passage,  and  something  in 
her  hand,  which  Emmie  discovered  to 
be  a  letter  when  her  dreaming  eyes 
recovered  their  power  of  seeing,  and 
she  had  brought  herself  back  to  Saville 
Street  again. 

"  Are  you  not  dressed  yet  1 "  cried 


Mildie.  "  The  tea  has  gone  into  the 
Land  of  Beulah  already,  and  Dr. 
Urquhart  came  in  half -an- hour  ago. 
Here's  a  letter  and  a  parcel  for  you, 
which  Mr.  Anstice  left  at  the  door. 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
bring  them  up  whilst  you  were  busy 
packing." 

"Fetch  me  a  candle  then,  please," 
said  Emmie,  "and  I  will  dress  here, 
without  going  up  stairs  again." 

But  Emmie  did  not  wait  for  the 
candle  to  open  her  letter ;  as  soon  as 
Mildie  was  safely  out  of  the  room  she 
coaxed  up  a  blaze  from  the  red  embers, 
tore  open  the  envelope,  and  read — 

"DEAR  Miss  WEST, — I  called  in 
Saville  Street  two  days  ago,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  you,  and — shall  I  con- 
fess it  1 — of  hearing  from  you  the  truth 
of  a  report  that  had  reached  me  of 
serious  illness  in  your  uncle's  house. 
I  thought  the  illness  might  account  for 
my  not  having  received  an  answer  to  a 
letter  sent  there  more  than  a  week  ago, 
and  I  trusted  to  your  kindness  to  throw 
all  the  light  en  my  suspense  your  supe- 
rior knowledge  could  give.  Judge  of 
my  disappointment  at  not  finding  you. 
In  default  of  his  elders,  Casabianca 
entertained  me  with  an  exposition  of 
his  views  on  things  in  general,  amoug 
which  I  picked  up,  not  what  I  wanted 
to  hear  certainly,  but  at  all  events 
the  end  of  my  suspense.  There  is 
simply  no  more  to  be  said,  and  I  am 
egotistical  once  more  to  you  because 
I  think,  having  gone  so  far  in  self- 
betrayal,  it  is  better  to  make  an 
end,  and  to  assure  you,  once  for 
all,  that  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise you  put  me  upon  in  no  way 
detracts  from  my  gratitude  to  you 
for  holding  me  worthy  of  it.  Let  us 
both  forget  that  we  ever  took  upon 
ourselves  to  judge  Mr.  Horace  Kirk- 
man,  junior,  and  try  to  believe  a 
certain  person's  discernment  greater 
than  ours.  May  your  cousin  be  happy 
in  the  choice  she  has  made,  and  may 
you  suffer  as  little  from  Mrs.  Kirk- 
man's  vicarious  affection  as  circum- 
stances will  admit  of.  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  you  before  you  left 
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England,  but  I  must  not  monopolise 
your  time  at  home,  now  so  short — the 
more  as  I  am  not  without  hope  of 
seeing  something  of  you  during  your 
banishment.  The  house  to  which,  as 
I  hear  from  your  brother,  you  are 
going,  belongs  to  a  relative  of  mine, 
and  it  must  have  been  my  talk  in  old 
times  of  the  charms  and  advantages 
of  La  Roquette  that  induced  Lady 
Rivers  to  fix  upon  it  as  a  winter 
residence  for  herself  and  you.  My 
cousin,  Madame  de  Florimel,  lives  in 
a  tumble-down  old  chdteau  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  chdlet  you 
will  inhabit  is  perched,  and  the  visit 
she  expects  from  me  once  in  two  years 
or  so  is  about  due  now.  Perhaps  I 
shall  escape  there  from  this  region  of 
Kirkmans  and  east-windy  thoughts 
should  they  become  too  oppressive 
when  Easter  arrives,  and  we  shall 
meet  at  La  Roquette  and  talk  London 
gossip  among  the  anemones  and  daffo- 
dils, which  by  that  time  will  have 
overrun  all  the  valleys  where  you 
will  be  quite  at  home  when  I  see 
you  next.  Did  you  not  say,  when 
we  were  capping  verses  at  Christ- 
mas, and  Miss  Moore  could  not  under- 
stand your  not  being  ready  with  a 
line  for  '  daffodils,'  that  you  did  not 
know  "Wordsworth  well  because  you 
had  never  had  him  of  your  own  ? 
Here  he  is  in  a  small  enough  compass 
to  fit  into  a  chance  corner  of  your 
travelling-box,  and  I  bring  him  in 
case  you  should  find  room  for  him  at 
the  last. 

"Your  sincere  friend, 
"WYNYABD  ANSTICE." 

"  What  does  he  say,  Emmie  ?  What 
is  the  letter  about  ? "  asked  Mildie, 
who,  candle  flaming  in  hand,  stood 
staring  down  into  Emmie's  face,  as  she 
reached  the  last  line.  "  Why,  I  do 
believe  there's  a  tear  on  your  cheek. 
Dear  Emmie,  you  will  let  me  read  the 
letter,  won't  you1?  I  do  so  want  to 
know  the  sort  of  things  people  write 
when  they  are  crossed  in  love  and  very 
miserable.  Does  he  threaten  to  die 
and  come  to  Alma's  wedding  breakfast 
like  Alonzo  the  Brave,  with  worms 


creeping  out  of  his  eyes?  I'm  sure  I 
wish  he  would,  and  that  you  and  I 
might  be  there  as  bridesmaids,  and  see 
the  Rivers  and  Kirkmans  properly 
served  out  at  last.  You  will  let  me 
read  some  part  of  the  letter  at  all 
events,  won't  you  ? " 

Emmie  had  it  safe  back  in  its  enve- 
lope by  this  time. 

"Mr.  Anstice  writes  to  me  about 
La  Roquette,  the  place  in  France 
where  we  are  going,"  she  answered 
with  dignity.  "  He  has  French  rela- 
tions, and  one  of  them  lives  in  an 
old  chdteau  there,  close  to  the  house 
"Uncle  Rivers  has  taken  for  us  to 
live  in." 

"  A  chdteau"  sighed  Mildie.  "  How 
much  happier  most  people  are  than 
ourselves  ;  if  I  had  a  relation  living  in 
a  real  old  chdleau,  I  should  not  mind 
what  happened  to  me — no,  not  if  I  were 
crossed  in  love  fifty  times.  Dear 
Emmie,  since  you  won't  give  me  Mr. 
Anstice's  letter  to  read,  let  me  at  least 
put  his  book  into  your  box,  and  finish 
off  the  ends  of  the  packing,  while  you 
go  and  enjoy  yourself  in  the  Land  of 
Beulah.  To-morrow  at  this  time  I 
shall  not  have  even  such  pleasant  occu- 
pation as  packing ;  I  shall  be  making 
tea  for  the  boys  in  the  back  parlour, 
without  you,  completely  miserable. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"HUSH." 

To  enter  Mrs.  Urquhart's  apartments 
from  any  other  part  of  the  house  was 
to  pass  from  noise  and  excitement  to 
peace  and  sunshine,  and  Emmie  felt  a 
hush  fall  on  her  spirits  the  instant  she 
crossed  the  threshold.  Not  that  she 
was  altogether  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  general  agitation  had  for  once 
just  touched  the  still  atmosphere  of  the 
Land  of  Beulah,  and  brought  something 
new  into  the  faces  and  manner  of  the 
friends  who  welcomed  her  there ;  but 
it  was  a  soothing  something,  that  flat- 
tered her  with  a  sense  of  importance 
without  saddening  her.  The  fire  was 
coaxed  into  such  clear  burning  as  only 
skill  like  Mrs.  Urquhart's  could  coax 
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a  London  fire.  The  tea-service  of 
dainty  china  and  bright  silver  sparkled 
with  cleanliness  not  due  certainly  to 
manipulations  of  Mary  Anne's,  and 
the  faces  round  the  table  reflected  the 
brightness.  Dr.  Urquhart  might,  in- 
deed, be  a  little  pre-occupied,  for  once 
or  twice,  when  Emmie  suddenly  turned 
towards  him,  she  found,  to  her  sur- 
prise, that  he  was  gazing  rather  in- 
tently on  her.  Could  he  be  noticing 
the  red  rims  round  her  eyes,  and  did 
he  know  what  caused  them  ]  Emmie 
looked  away  into  the  depths  of  the 
fire,  and  tried  to  comfort  herself  with 
the  reflection  that  the  most  skilful  of 
physicians,  though  he  might  spy  out 
quickly  the  tokens  of  tears,  could  not 
penetrate  to  the  cause  from  which  the 
tears  sprang.  Mrs.  Urquhart  was 
luckily  less  observant  than  her  son. 
She  chatted  on  through  the  silence  of 
the  two  others,  about  the  laudatory 
notice  of  Graham's  lectures  she  had 
just  spied  out  in  the  Lancet,  and 
by  and  by,  Dr.  Urquhart  woke  up  and 
joined  in  the  conversation  after  his 
usual  manner,  with  a  good  deal  of 
playful  banter  of  his  mother,  and  then 
a  question  or  remark,  which  tended  to 
draw  the  talk  away  from  personal 
matters,  and  give  Emmie  a  chance  of 
taking  her  share. 

She  did  not  avail  herself  of  it  fre- 
quently, such  a  bewildering  clatter  of 
voices  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  her 
mind,  all  telling  her  different  things 
about  to-morrow,  and  all,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  trying  to  drown  a  persistent 
small  voice,  that  somewhere  in  a  far 
corner  of  her  brain  would  go  on  saying 
softly  over  and  over  again — "  Among 
the  anemones  and  daffodils  in  the 
spring" — "Among  the  anemones  and 
daffodils  in  the  spring."  This  was 
February,  and  even  in  England  daf- 
fodils "take  the  winds  of  March." 
Emmie  knew  enough  of  Shakespeare 
to  remember  that.  A  month — six 

weeks — to  wait,  and  then No,  she 

would  not  make  that  calculation 
again ;  her  mother  was  crying  down 
stairs  over  a  different  scale  of  reckon- 
ing the  weeks.  How  could  she  be  so 
heartless  as  to  feel  as  if  the  arrival 


of  one  London  acquaintance  at  La 
Roquette  would  annul  the  pain  of 
separation  from  every  one  at  home  1 
She  determined  to  put  the  notion  from 
her  and  attend  to  what  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Urquhart  were  saying.  They  had 
travelled  to  the  South  of  France  in 
their  talk  now,  and  were  congratu- 
lating her  on  all  the  new  sights  and 
sounds  she  would  experience — nightin- 
gales, fireflies,  oicalas. 

Tea  is  over,  and  Mrs.  Urquhart  looks 
a  shade  surprised,  when  Dr.  Urquhai't 
lingers  on,  leaving  a  pile  of  notes  un- 
examined  on  his  writing-table,  while  he 
takes  botanical  dictionaries,  volumes 
of  natural  history,  from  his  shelves, 
to  show  Emmie  engravings  of  flowers 
and  insects  she  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  in  their  na- 
tural state.  How  delightedly  Mildie 
would  have  picked  up  the  information 
that  drops  from  his  lips,  quite  unpre- 
meditatedly,  and  only  because  there  is 
such  a  store  within  that  it  must  come 
out  when  not  suppressed ;  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  Emmie  to  care  just 
then  as  much  about  the  migratory 
caterpillar  and  the  edible  green  frog 
as  she  knows  she  ought  to  care.  He 
perceives  the  lack  of  interest  at  last, 
and  subsides,  with  a  sigh,  into  the 
inner-room  to  his  writing-table  and 
letters  and  reading-lamp.  There,  par- 
tially hidden  by  the  curtains  that  hang 
from  the  arch  between  the  rooms,  he 
can  still  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  by 
the  hearth.  He  leans  back  in  his  chair 
every  now  and  then  between  reading 
and  answering  a  note,  perhaps  to  cogi- 
tate his  reply ;  perhaps  to  get  a  peep 
at  the  talkers,  and  think,  as  he  watches 
the  changes  on  Emmie's  face,  that  his 
mother  has  found  something  to  say  to 
her  which  interests  her  more  than  the 
green  frog.  When  he  has  come  to  his 
last  note,  he  indulges  himself  in  a 
longer  spell  of  watching.  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart has  laid  down  her  particoloured 
knitting,  and  has  folded  one  of  Emmie's 
little  hands  in  hers. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  she  is  saying,  "a 
first  visit  from  home  is  an  important 
crisis  to  a  girl.  Dear  me  !  nothing  else 
in  after  life  is  ever  quite  like  it.  It 
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may  be — it  is  likely  to  be — the  begin- 
ning of  all  her  real  life.     Perhaps  I'm 
a  silly  old  woman,  who  expects  every 
girl   she   sees  to   have  the   same  ex- 
perience as  herself ;  but  talking  of  this 
journey  of   yours,    somehow   sets  me 
upon  recollecting  the  first  time  I  ever 
left  my  home.     -I  had  led  a  quieter 
life  than  even  you,  my  dear,  in  a  little 
Scotch  manse  in  the  North,  where  we 
never  saw  a  fresh  face  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end,  and  my  first  visit  was 
made  to  cousins  who  lived  in  Edin- 
burgh.    What  a  packing  up  it  was ! 
How  my  mother  stitched  at  my  clothes; 
and   what  a   prayer  my  good   father 
made  over  me  at  family  worship  the 
last  evening.     The  whole  village  was 
stirred  up,  and  there  was  quite  a  little 
crowd  to  see  me  set  off  by  the  coach  in 
the  morning.    Our  laird,  who  made  the 
journey  the  same  day,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  look  after  me,  sneered  a  little 
at  all  the  tears  and  excitement,  telling 
me  I  should  be  back  in  a  few  weeks, 
feeling  just  the  same  as  before  I  went, 
and  that  I  should  wonder  then  what 
all  the  commotion  had  been  about.  He 
was  mistaken,  however.     I  did  return 
home  at  the  end  of  a  six  weeks'  visit ; 
but  Dr.  Urquhart,  my  Dr.  Urquhart, 
not  the  imitation  one  you  see  there, 
followed  me  to  the  manse  before  the 
week  was  out,  and  well,  my  dear,  the 
old  quiet  home-life  was  over  for  me  after 
that.     Plenty  of  struggle  and  trouble 
came  after ;  but  I  don't  think  I  ever 
for  one  moment  of  the  struggling  time 
wished  that   I   had  not  travelled   to 
Edinburgh     that     particular    winter. 
Things  of  the  kind  will  occur,  I  sup- 
pose, when  a  girl  goes  out  into  the 
world  from  a  quiet  home ;    there  is 
always  a  chance  that   it  is  her  fate 
she  goes  to  meet,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  I  hope  your  luck  will  be  as  good 
as  mine,  if  you  chance  to  come  across 
yours  before  we  sit  here  again,  Emmie, 
my  dear." 

"  Mother  !  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?— hush  !  " 

The  two  heads,  confidentially  ap- 
proaching each  other,  turned  in  sur- 
prise towards  the  direction  whence  the 
words  came,  and  saw  Dr.  Urquhart 


standing  in  the  opening  between  the 
rooms,  and  looking  very  much  shaken 
out  of  his  ordinary  composure.  There 
was  an  actual  flash  of  anger  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  fresh  healthy  cheeks 
were  a  great  many  shades  reader  than 
usual.  Mrs.  Urquhart  gazed  at  him 
silently  for  a  minute  over  her  spec- 
tacles. She  had  not  been  silenced  in 
such  a  peremptory  tone  since  the  date 
of  her  Edinburgh  journey. 

"  My  dear  Graham,"  she  said  at  last, 
"why  should  I  be  silent?  What 
business  is  it  of  yours  what  I  say  to 
Miss  West?  We  thought  you  were 
too  much  occupied  with  your  letters  to 
heed  what  nonsense  we  women  please 
to  talk  to  each  other." 

Dr.  Urquhart  had  now  reached  the 
fireplace,  and  was  facing  his  mother, 
with  the  gleam  of  displeasure  still  in 
his  grey  eyes. 

"It  is  my  business,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone.  "I  cannot  hear  you  sug- 
gesting to  Miss  West  the  possibility  of 
coming  back  changed  to  her  old  friends, 
without  putting  in  a  word  of  remon- 
strance. I  wonder  at  you,  mother." 

"  But  why  should  you  care  1  "  cried 
Emmie,  turning  innocent  wide-open 
eyes  upon  him.  "  Of  course  it  was 
only  nonsense  we  were  talking.  I  don't 
want  any  change.  Nothing  will  hap- 
pen to  me.  I  shall  come  back  just 
the  same — liking  and  disliking  the 
same  people  that  I  like  and  dislike 
now.  You  will  see." 

"Shall  I?— That  is  enough,"  said 
Dr.  Urquhart,  turning  from  his  mother 
to  Emmie,  with  all  the  anger  cleared 
away  from  his  face,  and  a  strange 
happy  trembling  of  the  lip,  and 
twinkling  of  the  eyes,  noticeable  there 
instead. 

Mrs.  Urquhart  cleared  her  throat 
very  loudly,  and  began  ostentatiously  to 
count  the  stitches  of  her  knitting. 

"  It  is  just  folly  to  pretend  to  pro- 
phesy how  you  will  feel  when  you 
come  back  before  you  have  ever  gone 
away,"  she  said,  severely,  when  she 
had  come  to  the  end  of  a  row. 

"I  was  not  prophesying,  was  I?" 
asked  Emmie,  a  little  taken  aback 
at  the  impression  her  common-place 
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remark  had  evidently  made  on  her  two 
auditors.  "  I  don't  think  I  meant  to 
prophesy  anything." 

"  No,  no  1  "  said  Dr.  Urquhart  in  a 
hurried  voice,  through  which  a  timid 
joyfulness  pierced.  "  It  was,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  more  of  a  promise 
than  a  prophecy ;  it  is  a  question  of 
present  feeling — of  knowing  our  own 
minds." 

"  Which  you  young  things  always 
fancy  you  do  when  you  don't,"  said 
Mrs.  Urquhart — beginning  diligently 
to  count  again. 

Emmie's  cheeks  burned  uncomfort- 
ably, as  she  sat  in  a  silence  that  fol- 
lowed, wondering  what  she  could  have 
said  or  done  amiss,  and  when  the  clock 
in  the  back  room  opportunely  broke 
the  stillness,  by  striking  nine,  she 
jumped  up  much  relieved,  and  pleaded 
the  early  start  to-morrow  morning,  and 
the  number  of  little  last  things  that 
remained  to  be  done,  in  excuse  for  an 
early  leave-taking.  She  fancied  that 
Mrs.  "Urquhart' s  farewell  kiss  was 
somewhat  less  ^cordial  than  her  wel- 
coming one  had  been,  and  that  Dr. 
Urquhart  tried  to  make  up  for  his 
mother's  unwonted  coldness  by  follow- 
ing her  to  the  door,  and  holding  her 
hand  in  a  long  farewell  shake,  while 
he  promised  to  look  after  her  mother's 
health  until  her  return.  When  once 
the  door  of  the  Land  of  Beulah  was 
shut  behind  her,  however,  she  had  too 
many  other  things  to  think  of  to 
trouble  herself  further  about  any 
strangeness  there  might  have  been  in 
the  manners  of  her  two  friends  that 
night.  She  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely surprised,  if  she  had  known 
how  nearly  the  Land  of  Beulah  ceased 
to  be  the  Land  of  Beulah,  on  her 
account,  after  she  left  it. 

Dr.  Urquhart  walked  straight  to  his 
own  end  of  the  room,  when  he  had 
taken  leave  of  Emmie,  and  as  he  stood 
by  his  writing-table  sealing  his  notes, 
and  putting  them  ready  for  the  late 
post,  his  mother's  ear  detected  the 
sound  of  a  softly  whistled  tune,  break- 
ing out  again  and  again — 

"  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet." 


It  was  a  sound  she  had  not  heard  for 
years,  and  which  she  could  not  think 
seemly  from  the  lips  of  a  physician  in 
such  growing  repute  as  Dr.  Graham 
Urquhart.  Then,  with  the  bundle  of 
notes  in  his  hand,  he  came  and  stood 
again  by  the  fireplace,  not  speaking,  but 
looking  at  the  red  embers  with  a  provok- 
ingly  happy  smile  on  his  face.  A  true 
Urquhart  smile,  made  up  of  confident 
hopefulness,  and  a  touch  of  self-com- 
placency as  well.  Such  a  smile  as  had 
sometimes  vexed  Mrs.  Urquhart's  soul 
when,  on  a  face,  of  which  this  was  the 
facsimile,  it  had  confronted  her  in 
moments  of  disturbance  in  her  early 
married  life.  She  hardly  knew  what 
to  make  of  herself  when  she  felt  the 
old  impatience  stirring  again,  and 
found  a  sneer  curling  her  old  lips, 
as  she  marked  the  contented  curve 
into  which  her  son's  had  fallen. 

"  What  was  the  foolish  lad  so  pleased 
about  ?  What  nonsense  was  he  getting 
into  his  head  now  ?  " 

The  clock  struck  again  before  either 
spoke,  and  then  it  was  Dr.  Urquhart, 
who  started,  for  he  thought  it  was 
about  five  minutes  since  he  shook 
hands  with  Emmie,  and  had  not  the 
least  conception  that  his  mother  had 
been  looking  at  him  disapprovingly 
for  exactly  half-an-hour.  He  even 
lighted  and  brought  her  bedroom 
candle,  and  stooped  to  give  her  the 
never-omitted  goodnight  kiss,  before 
he  perceived  the  disquiet  in  her  face, 
and  became  aware  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong. 

"  Mother !  "  he  exclaimed.  For  a 
minute  they  stood  looking  at  each  other; 
and  Mrs.  Urquhart,  though  she  would 
not  withdraw  her  eyes  from  his,  felt  as 
if  the  Land  of  Beulah  was  crumbling 
round  her.  "  Are  you  really  very 
angry  with  me  for  interrupting  your 
talk  with  Miss  West  just  now  1  "  he 
asked.  "  Have  not  I  a  right  to  my 
share  of  talk  with  her  as  well  as  you  ? " 
"  It  was  very  ill-judged,  Graham," 
Mrs.  Urquhart  began,  quite  relieved 
that  the  opportunity  of  speaking  her 
mind  had  come  so  soon.  "  It  does 
not  signify  what  an  old  woman  like 
myself  says  to  a  girl ;  but  when  you 
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strike  in  you  make  it  serious.  If  you 
did  but  know  how  you  looked  when 
you  came  stalking  down  upon  us  from 
the  inner  room." 

"I  looked  very  ridiculous,  I  dare 
say ;  one  generally  does  when  one  is 
very  much  in  earnest ;  but,  mother, 
you  are  generally  so  quick  at  guessing. 
Don't  you  understand  why  I  could  not 
bear  to  hear  you  put  such  a  notion  into 
her  head  ?  She  is  such  a  child ;  she 
has  no  thought  yet  but  for  her  own 
people  and  her  own  home.  I  am  let- 
ting her  go  without  a  word,  trusting 
to  her  coming  back  as  simple-hearted 
as  she  went,  and  I  hear  you  calmly, 
suggesting  a  possibility  I  have  not 
allowed  myself  to  think  of — that  I 
could  not  bear !  " 

"  Graham  ! — and  you  say  yourself 
that  '  she  is  a  mere  child.'  " 

"  The  dearest  —  the  loveliest  —  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world.  My  wife 
and  your  daughter  in  the  years  to  come 
— please  God,  mother — if  only  we  have 
her  safe  back  again. '  " 

Dr.  Urquhart  was  not  really  a  vain 
man,  only  a  little  over-hopeful,  as  early 
successful  people  are  apt  to  be,  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  him,  that  a  simple 
little  childish  heart  like  this,  might 
be  the  one  good  thing  in  the  world — • 
the  one  prize,  that,  for  all  his  other 
triumphs,  was  beyond  his  winning. 
He  did  not  think  of  that,  and  having 
spoken  those  two  fateful  words  so 
sacred  to  him,  he  drew  up  his  head, 
winking  a  little  moisture  perhaps  from 
his  eyes,  but  proud  and  smiling. 

Mrs.  Urquhart  sank  down  into  her 
chair  quite  overwhelmed.  She  had 
fancied  she  wished  her  son  to  fall  in 
love  and  marry.  She  had  even  been 
planning  magnanimously  for  Katherine 
Moore,  at  some  quite  distant  date — a 
sensible,  reliable,  not  too  beautiful 
young  woman.  Mrs.  Urquhart  was  of 
Mr.  Caxton's  opinion  as  to  the  middling 
style  of  beauty  desirable  in  one's  son's 
wife — she  could,  she  thought,  have  put 
up  with  that.  But  a  child  with  a  pink 
and  white  face  like  Emmie  West ;  an 
impulsive  kittenish  young  thing,  who 
came  to  her  room,  not  two  days  ago, 
to  borrow  a  thimble,  confessing  that 


her  own  had  been  missing  for  a  fort- 
night, to  give  up  the  mending  of  her 
son's  linen,  and  the  first  place  in  his 
affection,  to  such  charge  as  that — and 
not   at  a  vaguely  distant  day  either. 
Old  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Urquhart  had  too 
vivid  a  recollection  of  scenes  following 
on  her   Edinburgh  journey  to  be  in 
doubt,   when  signs   of  the   real   true 
feeling  were  before  her  eyes.  Yes,  yes. 
Love,  with  all  his  youthful  unrest,  and 
all  his  jealous  pangs  and  cloudy  dis- 
tractions, had  come  to-night  into  the 
Land  of  Beulah — but  was  it  the  Land  of 
Beulah  any  longer,  or  only  a  hilly  part 
of   the   journey  where  Apollyon   had 
to  be  met  and  conquered  once  more  1 
Mrs.  Urquhart  pressed  her  hands  hard 
down  on  the  arms  of  her  chair,  and 
turned    her    head    away.      She    was 
naturally   a  warm-tempered,   jealous- 
hearted   woman,    and    had   had   hard 
struggles   with  herself  in  past  times. 
But  she  was  used  to  victory.     In  five 
minutes  it  was  all  over.     Apollyon  had 
put  his  dart  back  again  into  the  sheath, 
and  spread  his  broad  wings  for  flight, 
worsted  for  the  last  time,  and  sweet 
breaths  from  the  Heavenly  Hills  were 
blowing  tranquillity  and  peace   about 
her  old  heart  again.   "Was  not  her  own 
Love  waiting  for  her  there,  beyond  the 
river1?  and  could  she  be  so  base  as  to 
grudge    this  good   son  a   free   choice 
of  his  ? 

"Dear  little  Emmie  West  I "  she 
said  softly.  "  How  I  wish  I  had  given 
her  a  second  kiss  to-night — a  mother's 
kiss  !  Well,  we  will  both  be  in  the 
way  to  see  her  to-morrow  morning, 
before  she  leaves  the  house,  and  when- 
ever the  time  comes,  as  of  course  it 
will  come,  as  soon  as  we  have  her  here 
again,  and  you  bring  her  to  me  for  my 
blessing,  there  will  be  a  warm  welcome 
ready  for  her.  She's  too  good  a 
daughter  not  to  make  a  good  wife  for 
you,  my  son,  and  though  she  did  not 
of  course  intend  it,  she  showed  plainly 
enough  to-night  which  way  her  inclina- 
tion was  going." 

"  You  think  so  really,  mother  1 
You  make  me  very  happy." 

And  when  Mrs.  Urquhart,  afraid  of 
a  relapse  if  she  were  obliged  to  listen 
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to  any  further  raptures  this  evening, 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  her  bed- 
candle,  she  received  the  most  affec- 
tionate embrace  from  her  son  she  had 
had  since  the  night  of  her  widowhood 
— when  he  put  his  boyish  arms  round 
her  and  offered  her  the  devotion  of 
his  young  life  to  make  up  for  her 
desolation.  Of  course  she  had  known 
all  along  that  the  hour  of  her  de- 
thronement would  come,  she  would 
have  been  quite  miserable  if  it  had 
never  come,  and  now  that  it  was  here 
a  little  soon,  she  felt  that  the  one 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  strip  herself 
of  every  valued  possession  still  her 
own,  and  cast  all  at  the  feet  of  her 
supplanter.  What  had  she  good 
enough  to  offer  to  Emmie  West — to 
the  person  who  had  won  her  son's 
heart  from  her  1 

As  she  felt  too  much  excited  when 
she  got  into  her  own  room  to  prepare 
for  rest  at  once,  she  seated  herself  be- 
fore her  dressing-table  and  began  an 
elaborate  inspection  of  old  treasures, 
to  discover  something  that  might  be 
sacrificed  to  her  rival  to-morrow. 
Should  it  be  the  wonderful  cairn- 
gorm brooch  that  Graham  had  bought 
for  her  after  their  first  separation  with 
the  savings  of  his  school  allowance  ?  or 
the  solid  gold  pencil-case  that  repre- 
sented his  first  fee?  or  that  dearer 
treasure  yet,  the  old-fashioned  locket 
in  which  her  husband  had  put  the 
first  baby  lock  of  hair?  No,  that 
must  be  a  later  gift.  It  was  dedicated 
to-night,  but  reserved  for  the  bridal 
morning.  The  cairngorm  brooch  should 
be  offered  first.  And  then  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart  put  on  her  strongest  spectacles 
and  wrote  a  neat  little  note  to  be 
slipped  with  the  brooch  into  Emmie's 
hand  next  morning ;  wondering,  as 
she  laboriously  picked  her  phrases  to 
make  them  cordial  enough,  that  a 
disciplined  heart  should  have  such 
clinging  roots  round  earthly  posses- 
sions still,  and  yield  the  first  place  so 
grudgingly. 

If  her  ears  had  been  quick  enough, 
or  if  she  could  have  seen  through  the 
ceiling  of  her  room  on  to  the  balcony 
of  the  story  above,  her  sense  of  lone- 


liness would  have  been  lessened,  for 
she  would  have  discovered  that  an- 
other heart  in  that  house  to-night  was 
going  through  the  self-same  struggle. 
A  novice  learning  her  first  lesson  out 
of  the  great  book  of  sacrifice  in  which 
women  graduate  for  heaven,  j  instead 
of  a  veteran  spelling  out  the  finis  to 
which  she  had  arrived. 

Mildie  was  the  fellow-sufferer.  The 
evening  had  been  a  very  trying  one 
for  her.  All  the  boys — including 
Harry — had  been  out  of  spirits,  and 
consequently  captious  with  her  tea- 
making,  and  after  tea  came  an  order 
from  Mr.  West  for  a  general  turn  out 
of  the  common  stock  of  school-books 
that  the  most  available  specimens 
might  be  set  aside  for  Aubrey  to  take 
to  school  with  him.  Harry  presided 
over  the  business,  but  of  course  Mildie 
could  not  keep  herself  from  hovering 
near  her  treasures,  and  smarting  under 
a  keen  sense  of  injustice  as  she  heard 
one  after  another  of  her  favourites 
disposed  of  without  any  reference  to 
her  claims  on  them.  Mildie's  Euclid 
was  it  ?  bought  with  her  own  money  ? 
Well,  it  was  the  only  decent  one  among 
the  lot.  She  must  give  it  up,  and  be 
content  with  Casa's  old  one.  What 
could  it  matter  to  her  if  the  second 
half  of  the  third  book  was  torn  out  ? 
She  would  never  get  anything  like  so 
far  with  no  one  to  help  her.  The 
Latin  Dictionary  that  had  lost  all  its 
D's  and  its  L's,  might  stay  on  the 
school-room  shelf.  The  Gentle  Lamb, 
was  going  to  leave  off  Latin  and  sink 
to  the  commercial  school  after  Easter, 
and  as  for  Mildie,  she  was  only  learn- 
ing for  her  own  amusement.  It  could 
not  signify  if  she  had  to  guess  all 
the  words  beginning  with  D  or  L  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  A  girl's  Latin 
translations  were  sure  to  be  rum 
enough,  Casa  opined,  whatever  sort  of 
Dictionary  she  used. 

To  wind  up  the  insults  and  injuries 
of  the  evening,  Mildie  was  requested, 
quite  good-naturedly,  for  no  one  had 
noticed  her  sufferings,  to  write 
Aubrey's  name  and  address  legibly 
in  the  first  page  of  each  of  these 
books — her  books  that  she  had  valued 
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and  used  so  much  more  diligently, 
and  to  so  much  better  purpose 
than  anybody  else  in  the  house — and 
then  to  take  them  and  put  them  away 
in  his  room  to  be  packed  in  his  new 
school-box  to-morrow.  She  did  it, 
mentally  comparing  herself  to  a  Car- 
thagenian  mother  dropping  her  child- 
ren through  the  hands  of  Moloch ; 
but  on  leaving  Casa's  attic,  she  felt 
she  could  not  go  down  stairs  again  to 
look  at  the  ravished  book-shelves  and 
be  badgered  by  the  boys  for  her  red 
eyes.  What  remotest  corner  of  the 
house  should  she  rush  to,  to  have  a 
good  cry  and  ease  her  angry  heart? 
Members  of  large  families  in  crowded 
houses  find  the  luxury  of  grief  as 
difficult  of  attainment  sometimes  as 
other  luxuries  generally  supposed  to 
be  more  costly.  Mildie  could  think 
of  only  one  spot  where  she  could 
secure  five  minutes'  solitude  and  free- 
dom to  look  as  she  liked  and  sob  as 
loudly  as  she  pleased  without  provok- 
ing criticism. 

This  spot  was  rather  a  summer's  than 
a  winter's  retreat — a  certain  level  bit 
of  the  leads  at  the  back  of  the  house,  to 
Avhich  there  was  access  by  a  little  door 
in  one  of  the  attic  rooms.  The  night 
was  cold  and  there  was  snow  on  the 
roof,  but  what  did  that  matter  ?  Mildie 
threw  a  shawl  over  her  head,  pushed 
the  little  door  hard,  and  emerged 
among  a  forest  of  chimney-pots.  She 
soon  made  her  way  among  them  to  the 
spot  she  had  in  her  mind,  and  then 
stood  still.  The  novelty  of  the  scene 
in  its  winter  aspect  drew  her  thoughts 
from  herself  at  first,  and  checked  the 
tears  she  had  come  to  shed.  Far 
below,  were  the  gaslights,  stretching 
up  and  down  the  narrow  back  street, 
and  a  file  of  men  and  women  drudging 
past  them  through  the  black  slush  to 
which  the  morning's  snow  had  been 
trampled ;  but  around  her  still  lay 
patches  of  dazzling  white  mixed  with 
red  gables  and  yawning  black  chim- 
neys, and  over  all  stretched  a  sky  of 
thin  cloud,  silvered  in  one  spot  with 
frosty  moonlight.  Dictionaries  and 
Euclids  did  not  look  so  all  important 
here  in  this  wide  white-and-black 


world  as  they  had  looked  in  the  school- 
room below,  but  Mildie  was  not  dis- 
posed to  let  go  her  hold  on  her 
grievance  so  easily.  Hers  was  not  a 
romantic  sorrow,  like  that  of  a  young 
girl  wounded  in  her  first  secret  love, 
but  perhaps  she  felt  quite  as  forlorn 
and  sorehearted  as  any  love-sick 
maiden,  and  she  had  come  up  here  to 
have  it  out  with  herself. 

It  was  hard,  yes,  it  was  hard — and 
no  one  saw  the  hardship.  She  was  the 
only  person  in  the  family  who  cared  for 
study,  and  she  was  robbed  of  her  op- 
portunities and  turned  into  a  drudge 
without  any  one  so  much  as  acknow- 
ledging that  it  was  a  sacrifice.  Her  life 
was  taken  up  and  folded  away  in  the 
dark  that  other  people  might  do  as 
they  pleased  with  theirs.  Alma  marry 
a  rich  man,  and  Emmie  travel  abroad 
with  Aunt  Rivers,  and  Casa  enjoy 
privileges  he  would  make  nothing  of 
— and  all  the  time  Mildie  had  thoughts 
and  ambitions  in  that  rough  head  of 
hers  such  as  would  never  come  to 
any  of  them.  She  knew  it  well 
enough,  though  she  knew  also  that 
she  should  be  laughed  utterly  to  scorn 
by  every  one  if  she  were  even  to  hint 
at  anything  of  the  kind.  Oh,  it  did 
seem  hard  !  and  now  the  tears  came  in 
a  plentiful  rain,  and  Mildie  crossed 
her  arms  on  the  wet  parapet,  quite 
heedless  of  damage  to  the  shawl  in 
which  she  had  folded  them,  and  laid 
her  face  down  and  sobbed  out  her 
moan.  Stormy,  heart-shaking  sobs 
at  first,  dying  down  into  gentler  heav- 
ing of  her  breast  against  the  grimy 
wet  parapet  she  had  chosen  to  weep 
upon. 

"Hush!  hush!" 

The  sound  seemed  to  come  out  of 
the  air  and  dropped  into  Mildie's  ears, 
half  soothingly,  half  remonstratingly, 
in  rough,  but  loving  tones. 

"  Hush,  then,  hush  !  " 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  over 
the  parapet.  The  words  were  being 
spoken  down  there.  A  woman  was 
leaning  against  the  railings  of  an  area 
below,  resting  for  a  moment  while  she 
tried  to  readjust  her  burden,  a  wailing 
child,  so  as  to  give  it  a  warmer  fold 
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of  a  ragged  shawl  in  which  her  half- 
naked  bosom  and  -  it  were  wrapped 
together. 

"  Hush  dear,  hush !  " 

It  was  a  softer  whisper  now,  soft, 
almost  satisfied,  for  the  child's  cries 
were  stilled,  and  Mildie,  from  her 
station  above,  saw  the  mother  pull 
herself  upright  and  set  out  on  her  way 
again,  staggering  and  swaying  under 
her  load  from  weakness  and  weariness, 
but  plodding  on  and  on  down  the  dim 
street,  through  ice  and  mire,  till  dark- 
ness and  distance  swallowed  her  up. 

How  long  had  she  been  carrying 
that  baby,  and  how  far? — Mildie 
vaguely  wondered.  How  her  arms  must 
ache,  and  yet  how  closely  they  clasped 
their  burden  round. 

There  was  something  more  in  Mildie 
after  all  than  the  pert  pedantic  school- 
girl she  appeared  to  outsiders.  She  could 
understand  other  things  besides  langua- 
ges and  mathematics,  and  get  glimpses, 
sometimes  in  irregular  ways,  into  mat- 
ters that  her  studies  did  not  touch  at 
all.  She  could  not  have  explained  to 
Casabianca  why  that  woman's  "  Hush ! " 
and  the  sight  of  her  burdened  figure 
plodding  on  down  the  comfortless 
street,  took  all  the  anger  and  pain  out 
of  her  heart,  and  suddenly  elevated 
household  drudgery  far  above  learning, 
into  a  kind  of  glorious  martyrdom  in- 
deed, which  had  no  shade  of  bitterness 
in  it :  yet  such  was  the  effect  it  had  on 
her.  She  no  longer  felt  injured  or  soli- 
tary— there  were  other  burden-bearers, 
more  than  enough.  Was  one  a  woman 
for  anything  else  ?  Mildie  saw  it  all 
in  a  flash  of  lightning ;  and  something 
else  too  loomed  up  vague  and  grand  in 
her  thoughts  to  be  pondered  over  till 
it  grew  clear  in  after  years.  The 
woman-born,  who  called  Himself  the 
chief  bearer  of  burdens,  was  it  not  in 
virtue  of  nearness  to  Him  that  the  call 
to  bear  burdens  for  others,  unthanked 
and  unnoticed,  came  so  often  to  women  1 


Was  there  anything  really  greater? 
Was  it  not  being  called  to  sit  in  the 
highest  room,  nearest  to  the  Giver  of 
the  Feast  ? 

Mrs.  Urquhart  would  have  been 
content  with  her  fellow-struggler's 
progress  in  her  first  lesson,  if  she 
could  have  read  the  thoughts  that 
busied  Mildie's  brain  as  she  crept  back 
through  the  low  door  into  the  house 
again,  and  set  herself  to  wash  the 
grimy  marks  from  her  shawl  at  the 
sink  in  the  housemaid's  closet.  It  was 
cold  there,  but  Emmie  and  her  mother 
were  still  talking  in  the  bedroom,  and 
Mildie  resolved  not  to  disturb  them  by 
bringing  her  own  uncomfortable  self 
into  their  presence  before  it  was  neces- 
sary. 

When  she  crept  into  the  room  at 
last,  all  was  quiet,  and  Emmie  was 
kneeling  by  her  bedside,  lingering  a 
little  longer  than  usual,  this  last  night, 
over  her  evening  prayers.  For  the 
last  week  or  so,  since  a  certain  conver- 
sation with  Alma,  Emmie  had  added  a 
clause  to  her  petitions  for  relations  and 
friends  which  had  Alma's  name  in  it, 
a  prayer  hardly  worded  but  breathed 
low — that  when  the  time  came  Alma 
might  be  led  to  make  Somebody  happy 
— or  rather  kept  from  giving  him  such 
pain  as  Emmie  knew  of.  To-night  she 
paused  over  the  words,  for  she  remem- 
bered suddenly  that  it  was  too  late 
to  frame  such  a  petition  now.  It  was 
all  over,  and  Alma  had  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  give  joy  or  pain  to  that 
person  more.  There  was,  as  he  had 
phrased  it  himself,  "  nothing  more  to 
be  said."  The  recollection  brought  Em- 
mie's prayers  to  a  hasty  conclusion. 
She  jumped  up  and  hurried  to  bed,  for 
she  was  conscious  that  a  great  throb 
had  come  to  her  heart  with  that  cer- 
tainty, a  throb  of  triumph,  not  of  pain, 
and  it  frightened  her  to  find  such  a 
feeling  had  come  for  such  a  cause. 


To  be  continued. 
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BACKGAMMON  AMONG  THE  AZTECS. 


BY  backgammon  we  usually  mean  one 
particular  game  played  with  dice  and 
thirty  draughts,  on  a  board  with  twelve 
points  on  each  side.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  a  family  of  games,  whose  general 
definition  is  that  they  consist  in  moving 
pieces  on  a  diagram,  not  at  the  player's 
free  choice,  as  in  draught-playing,  but 
conformably  to  the  throws  of  lots  or 
dice.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  set  of  games  thus  combining 
chance  and  skill  are  all,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  the  descendants  of 
one  original  game.  By  a  stretch  of 
imagination,  it  may  be  possible  to 
fancy  draughts  or  dice  to  have  been 
fresh  invented  more  than  once.  But 
when  it  comes  to  a  game  which  com- 
bines the  two  ideas,  it  seems  to  pass 
the  bounds  of  ordinary  probability  to 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  Greek  and 
an  Arab  and  a  Birmese  were  sepa- 
rately seized  by  the  same  happy 
thought,  and  said,  Go  to,  let  us  cast 
lots,  and  count  them  to  play  at 
draughts  by.  If  indeed  any  reader 
should  think  such  a  combination  might 
have  happened  twice  over,  he  may  be 
asked  to  look  closely  into  the  games 
presently  to  be  described,  so  as  to 
satisfy  himself  that  their  agreement 
goes  even  farther,  as  in  the  peculiar 
principle  on  which  the  high  and  low 
throws  are  counted,  and,  so  far  as  one 
knows,  in  there  generally  being  in  some 
shape  the  rule  of  hitting  a  blot,  that 
is,  taking  an  enemy's  undefended  man 
off  the  point  one's  own  man  moves  to. 
The  exact  primitive  game  whence  all 
known  games  of  the  class  were  de- 
rived cannot  now  be  pointed  out,  and 
indeed  is  perhaps  lost  in  pre-historic 
antiquity.  So  we  may  as  well  keep  to 
our  own  word,  and  call  the  whole  set 
the  backgammon  family.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  I  use  the  word  here,  with 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  before) 


Hernando  Cortes  landed  with  his  invad- 
ing Spaniards  at  Vera  Cruz,  one  variety 
of  backgammon  had  already  found  its 
way  over  from  Asia  into  Mexico,  and 
had  become  a  fashionable  amusement 
at  the  barbaric  court  of  Montezuma. 
But  before  following  the  game  on  its 
hitherto  unnoticed  migration  into  the 
New  World,  let  us  first  glance  at  its 
Old  World  history. 

Clearly  our  English  backgammon  and 
the  more  complicated  French  trictrac  are 
descended  from  the  Roman  game  of 
the  "twelve  lines"  (duodecim  scripta) 
which  was  played  throughout  the 
empire.  This  is  the  game  which  Ovid 
says  has  lines  as  many  as  the  gliding 
year  has  months,  and  he  means  it 
where  he  gives  the  lover  insidious 
counsel,  when  his  mistress  casts  the 
ivory  numbers  from  her  hand,  let  him 
give  himself  bad  throws  and  play  them 
ill.  Among  the  Christian  antiquities 
in  Rome  is  a  marble  slab,  on  which 
a  backgammon-table  is  cut,  with  a 
Greek  cross  in  the  middle,  and  a 
Greek  inscription  that  Jesus  Christ 
gives  victory  and  help  to  dicers  if  they 
write  his  name  when  they  throw  the 
dice — Amen.  Carelessly  scratched  as 
it  is,  by  some  stone-cutter  whose  faith 
went  beyond  his  trictrac,  it  shows  that 
the  board  was  like  ours  even  to  the 
division  in  the  middle,  which  makes 
the  two  groups  of  six  points  on  each 
.side.  From  ancient  Rome,  too,  we  in- 
herit the  habit  of  making  the  back- 
gammon-board with  a  draught-board 
on  the  reverse  side,  at  any  rate  the 
commentators  so  interpret  Martial's 
epigram  on  the  tabula  lusoria  : 

''  Hie  mihi  bis  seno  numeratur  tessera  puncto 
Calculus  hie  gemino  discolor  hoste  perit." 

"  Here,  twice  the  die  is  counted  to  the  point 

of  size, 

Here,  'twixt  twin  foes  of  other  hue,  the 
draughtsman  dies." 
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The  very  mode  of  playing  the  men 
in  classic  backgammon  may  be  made 
out  from  a  fifth  century  Greek  epi- 
gram, commemorating  a  remarkable 
hit,  in  which  the  Emperor  Zeno  got 
his  men  so  blocked,  that  having  the 
ill-luck  to  throw  2,  5,  6  (they  used 
three  dice,  as  indeed  we  continued  to 
do  in  the  Middle  Ages),  the  only 
moves  open  obliged  him  to  leave  eight 
blots.  This  historic  problem,  and 
other  matters  of  Greek  and  Latin 
backgammon,  are  worked  out  by  M. 
Becq  de  Fouquieres,  in  his  Jeux  des 
Anciens,  with  a  skill  that  would  have 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  those  eminent 
amateurs,  the  old  Count  de  Trictrac 
and  the  venerable  Abb6  du  Cornet,  to 
whose  teaching  history  records  that 
Miss  Becky  Sharp  ascribed  the  pro- 
ficiency at  backgammon  which  made 
her  society  so  agreeable  to  Sir  Pitt  at 
Queen's  Crawley. 

It  is  not  known  so  exactly  what 
manner  of  backgammon  the  Greeks 
played  in  earlier  ages.  But  there  are 
various  passages  to  prove  that  when 
they  talk  of  dice-playing,  they  often 
mean  not  mere  hazard,  but  some  game 
of  the  backgammon- sort,  where  the 
throws  of  the  dice  are  turned  to  ac- 
count by  skilful  moving  of  pieces. 
Thus  Plato  says  that,  as  in  casting 
dice,  we  ought  to  arrange  our  affairs 
according  to  the  throws  we  get,  as  rea- 
son shall  declare  best ;  and  Plutarch, 
further  moralizing,  remarks  that 
Plato  compares  life  to  dicing  (KV^EL^.), 
where  one  must  not  only  get  good 
throws,  but  know  how  to  use  them 
skilfully  when  one  has  got  them.  So 
with  Plutarch's  story  of  Parysatis, 
mother  of  Artaxerxes.  She  was 
"awful  at  dice"  (£a»'>)  Kvfitiif.iv),  and 
"playing  her  game  carefully,"  won 
from  the  king  the  eunuch  Mesabates, 
who  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of 
Cyrus ;  having  got  him,  she  had  him 
flayed  alive  and  his  skin  stretched. 
This  episode  of  old  Persian  history  is 
noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  game, 
because  Persian  backgammon,  which 
they  call  nard,  is  much  like  the  Euro- 


pean form  of  the  game,  which,  it  has 
been  not  unreasonably  guessed,  may 
itself  have  come  from  Persia.  This 
nard  is  popular  in  the  East,  and  ortho- 
dox Moslems  have  seen  in  the  fateful 
throws  of  the  dice  a  recognition  of  the 
decrees  of  Allah,  that  fall  sometimes 
for  a  man  and  sometimes  against  him. 
It  is,  said  one,  a  nobler  game  than 
chess,  for  the  backgammon-player  ac- 
knowledges predestination  and  the 
divine  will,  but  the  chess-player  de- 
nies them  like  a  dissenter.  Not  to 
lose  ourselves  in  speculations  on  the 
Oriental  origin  of  backgammon,  at  any 
rate  it  was  from  Rome  that  it  spread 
over  Europe,  carrying  its  Latin  name 
of  tabulce  with  it  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish tables.  This  word  has  dropped 
out  of  our  use  since  the  Elizabethan 
period,  but  an  instance  of  it  may  be 
cited  in  a  couple  of  lines,  conveying 
another  little  sermon  on  backgammon, 
which  the  English  author  no  doubt 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  of  Terence, 
even  as  he  had  copied  it  from  the  Greek 
of  Menander : 


"  Man's  life's  a  game  of  tables,  and  he  may 
Mend  his  bad  fortune  by  his  wiser  play." 


There  is  an  idea  which  readily  pre- 
sents itself  as  to  how  backgammon 
came  to  be  invented,  namely,  that  the 
draughts  were  originally  mere  counters, 
such  as  little  stones,  shifted  on  a  calcu- 
lating-board to  reckon  up  the  succes- 
sive throws,  and  that  it  was  an  after- 
thought to  allow  skill  in  the  choice 
of  moves.  This  guess  fits  well  enough 
with  the  classic  draught  being  described 
as  a  stone,  \l>ij<f>vc,  calx  or  calculus, 
while  in  Germany,  though  now  made 
of  wood,  it  still  keeps  its  old  name 
of  stein.  Also  the  playing- board  on 
which  the  stones  were  moved  shares 
the  name  of  the  calculating-board, 
a/3a£,  abacus.  But  if  the  classical 
varieties  of  backgammon  in  this  way 
show  traces  of  the  game  near  its 
original  state,  they  seem  in  another 
respect  to  have  pasted  put  of  their 
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early  simplicity.  They  are  all  played 
with  dice,  and  'indeed  the  French 
author  lately  mentioned  seems  right 
in  guessing  that  the  division  of  our 
board  into  groups  of  six  points  each 
was  made  on  purpose  to  suit  the 
throws  of  cubical  dice  like  ours, 
numbered  on  all  the  sides,  from  1  to 
6.  As  to  the  early  history  of  dice,  I 
have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show 
(Primitive  Cultiwe,  Chapter  III.)  that 
the  origin  of  games  of  chance  may  be 
fairly  looked  for  in  instruments  of  the 
nature  of  lots,  at  first  cast  seriously  by 
diviners  for  omens,  and  afterwards 
brought  down  from  serious  magic  into 
mere  sport.  Now  the  simplest  of  such 
instruments  is  the  lot  which  only  falls 
two  ways,  like  the  shell,  white  on  one 
side  and  blackened  on  the  other,  which 
Greek  children  spun  up  into  the  air  to 
fall,  "night  or  day,"  as  they  said  ;  or 
like  our  halfpence  tossed  for  "  head  or 
tail."  Both  in  divination  and  in 
gambling,  such  two-faced  lots  pro- 
bably came  earlier  than  the  highly 
artificial  numbered  dice.  The  kinds 
of  backgammon  now  to  be  described 
seem  in  general  to  belong  to  the  earlier 
stage  of  development,  for  it  is  with 
lots,  not  dice,  that  they  are  played. 

The  traveller  in  Egypt  or  Palestine 
now  and  then  comes  on  a  lively  group 
sitting  round  a  game,  and  in  their 
eager  shouts,  if  he  knows  some  Arabic, 
he  may  distinguish  not  only  such 
words  as  "two"  or  "four,"  but  also 
"child,"  "dog,"  "Christian,"  "Mos- 
lem." On  closer  examination  he  finds 
that  the  game  is  called  tdb,  and  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  backgammon  played  on  an 
oblong  chequer-board,  or  four  rows  of 
little  holes  in  the  ground,  where  bits  of 
stone  on  one  side  and  bits  of  red  brick 
on  the  other  do  duty  as  draughts  being 
shifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  rows 
of  squares  or  holes.  Not  dice,  but  lots 
are  cast  to  regulate  the  moves ;  these 
lots  are  generally  four  slips  of  palm- 
stick,  with  a  green  outer  side  and  a 
white  cut  side  (called  black  and  white) 
and  when  they  are  thrown  against  a 
stick  set  up  in  the  ground,  the  throw 


counts  according  to  how  many  white 
sides  come  up,  thus  : — 

Whites  up  :  None   One    Two   Three   Four. 
Count:  61234 

(go  on)    (tab)    (stop)    (stop)     (go  on) 

Notice    particularly     this    way    of 
counting    throws,    for    its    principles 
will  be  found  again  in  lot  backgam- 
mon elsewhere.     There  is  evidently  a 
crude  attempt  to  reckon  probabilities, 
giving  a  higher  value  to  the  less  fre- 
quent throws  of  all  four  white  and  all 
four  black,  than  to  two  or  three  white, 
which  come   up  oftener.      Beside  the 
high  count,  they  have  the  privilege  of 
a   second   throw.     This,  if   lot   back- 
gammon came  first,  and  was  succeeded 
by  dice  backgammon,  would  naturally 
pass  into  our  rule   of   giving  doubles 
another  throw.      The    throw    of   one 
white,  which  is  called  "  child,"  or  tdb, 
i.e.  "game,"  has  a  special  power,  for 
only  by  it  may  a  "  dog,"  that  is,  a 
stone  or  draught,  be  moved  out  of  its 
original  place  in  the  outer  row,  and 
set  at  liberty  to  circulate  along  the 
lines  of   squares  or  "  houses,"  taking 
an  enemy's  dog  if  found  alone  in  its 
house.     While  a  draught  is  still  in  its 
first  inactive   useless  condition,  they 
call  it    a    "Nazarene,"  or  Christian, 
but  when  the  throw  of  tdb  gives  it  the 
right  to  go  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  it  becomes  a  "Moslem."     It 
is  not  needful  to  go  further  into  the 
rather  complicated  rules  of  moving  and 
taking.     Those  who  are  curious  may 
find  much  about  it  in  Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians,  and  in  the  quaintly  learned 
little  book  De  Ludis  Orientalibus,  by 
Thomas    Hyde,     who    was    Bodleian 
librarian  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.     But  one  question  suggests  it- 
self.     Seeing  how  the  modern  Fellahs 
delight  in  tdb,  one  naturally  asks,  Did 
they  inherit  it  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians ?      From  remote    antiquity    the 
Egyptians  played  draughts   on  earth, 
and  after  death  their  righteous  souls 
still   had   the    oblong   chequer-board, 
and    the    men    like   chess- pawns,    to 
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amuse  their  glorified  but  perhaps 
rather  tiresome  life  in  the  world  be- 
low. But,  as  Dr.  Birch  points  out,  no 
Egyptian  dice  have  been  found  earlier 
than  Roman  times,  nor  any  plain  men- 
tion of  backgammon.  Even  if  they 
played  like  their  descendants  in  the 
Nile  Yalley  with  such  things  as  slips 
of  palm,  something  about  it  should  be 
found  in  the  hieroglyphic  texts.  But 
at  present  nothing  appears,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  add  backgammon  to  the 
long  list  of  inventions  whose  earliest 
traces  are  found  in  Egypt.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  relative  of  tab  is  Chinese 
backgammon,  but  this  is  played  with 
dice. 

Next,  as  to  India.  Here,  since  an- 
cient times,  cowrie-shells  have  been 
thrown  as  lots,  their  "  head "  and 
"tail"  being  according  as  the  shell 
falls  with  mouth  or  back  upward.  In 
Sanskrit  literature,  there  is  an  old 
mention  of  a  game  called  pancliikd, 
which  was  played  with  five  cowries, 
and  where  it  seems  that  the  winning 
throws  were  when  all  the  mouths  came 
up  or  down,  as  against  the  commoner 
throws  when  some  fell  each  way.  That 
a  game  of  the  nature  of  backgammon 
was  known  in  India  from  high  anti- 
quity has  been  plainly  made  out  by 
Professor  Weber.  It  was  called  ayd~ 
nafo,,  or  "luck  and  unluck;"  or  at 
any  rate  that  was  a  term  used  as  to  the 
moving  of  the  pieces,  which  travelled 
right  and  left  through  the  squares,  and 
took  an  undefended  man  from  his  place 
t^ ^egin  his  course  anew.  So,  as  a 
Sanskrit  riddle  has  it,  "  In  a  house 
where  there  were  many,  there  is  left 
but  one,  and  where  there  was  none  and 
many  come,  at  last  there  is  none. 
Thus  Kala  and  Kali,  casting  day  and 
night  for  their  pair  of  dice,  play  with 
human  beings  for  pieces  on  the  board 
of  the  world."  Putting  these  particu- 
lars together,  it  is  clearly  possible  to 
trace  from  ancient  times  the  game  of 
2)achisi,  played  in  modern  India,  into 
which  game  it  will  now  be  necessary 
for  our  argument  to  go  more  exactly  ; 
in  fact  to  qualify  ourselves  to  sit  down 
and  play  a  game.  English  backgam- 
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mon    players    will    hardly   take   five 
minutes  to  learn  it. 


Suppose  four  players  to  be  seated, 
each  at  the  end  of  one  arm  of  the  dia- 
gram or  board,  of  which  a  figure  is 
here  given.  Each  player  will  have 
four  little  wooden  cones  as  his  pieces 
or  draughts,  all  of  one  colour,  to 
distinguish  them.  If  only  two  play, 
each  will  manoeuvre  two  sets  of  men. 
Each  player's  men  start  one  by  one 
down  the  middle  row  of  his  own  rect- 
angle, beginning  with  the  square  next 
the  central  space,  and  thence  they  pro- 
ceed all  round  the  outside  rows  of  the 
board,  travelling  from  right  to  left 
(contrary  to  the  sun)  till  they  get  back 
to  their  own  central  row,  and  up  it 
home  to  where  they  started  from,  he 
who  first  gets  all  his  men  home  win- 
ning the  game.  A  solitary  man  is  taken 
up  and  sent  back  to  begin  again,  by 
one  of  his  adversary's  men  lighting 
upon  his  square,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  twelve  privileged  squares,  which 
are  marked  with  a  cross,  in  which  case 
the  overtaking  piece  cannot  move.  The 
moving  is  determined  by  throwing  a 
number  of  cowries,  which  count  ac- 
cording to  how  many  fall  mouth  up  ; 
thus,  if  six  cowries  are  used  : — 

Mouths  up :  None   One   Two  Three  Four  Five  Six 

Count:  6          10        2          3  4         25  12 

(go  on)  (das)  (stop)  (stop)  (stop)   (pa-  (go 

chisi)  on) 

According   to   the   rules   kindly  sent 
me  from  Dr.   Rajendralala  Mitra,   of 
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Calcutta,  the  throws  of  one-up  or  five- 
up  (das  or  pachisi)  alone  can  start  a 
man  on  his  first  square,  or  get  him  off  if 
stuck  on  his  last  square.  These  throws, 
as  well  as  none-up  and  six-up,  give  a 
new  throw.  Thus  the  best  beginnings 
are  one-up  followed  by  two-up,  or  five- 
up  followed  by  four- up,  either  of  which 
enters  a  man  and  carries  him  on  in 
safety  into  a  "fort."  Seven  cowries  can 
also  be  used, but  the  primitive  game  was 
probably  more  like  the  ancient  game 
with  five  cowries  just  mentioned,  for 
the  name  pachisi  means  "  five-and- 
twenty,"  and  was  no  doubt  taken  from 
the  throw  when  five  shells  come  up. 
The  principles  of  counting  the  throws 
and  entering  the  men  are  plainly  like 
those  in  the  Arab  game  of  tab,  and 
there  are  Indian  forms  with  only  four 
cowries  which  come  still  closer. 

Pachisi  is  a  favourite  game  in  India, 
and  an  eager  player  will  carry  rolled 
round  in  his  turban  the  cloth  which 
serves  as  a  board,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
a  game  at  any  moment.  These  cloths, 
when  embroidered  with  the  diagram  in 
coloured  silk,  are  quite  artistic  objects, 
and  one  does  not  often  see  prettier 
toys  than  a  set  of  men  in  Mr. 
Franks's  collection,  little  cones  (or 
rather  sugar-loaves)  of  rock  crystal, 
with  the  colours  they  are  to  bear  in 
the  game  shown  by  mounting  in  the 
top  a  ruby  for  red,  an  emerald  for 
green,  &c.  There  are  even  stories  of 
yet  more  sumptuous  games,  where  the 
board  was  a  courtyard  laid  out  in 
marble  pavement,  on  which  living 
draught-men  clothed  in  green,  red, 
yellow,  and  black,  walked  the  circuit 
and  hustled  one  another  off  the  squares. 
Our  Anglo-Indians  sometimes  catch 
the  enthusiasm ;  and  there  is  an  often- 
told  tale  of  that  official  personage  who, 
when  he  paid  his  native  servants  their 
wages,  would  sit  down  with  them  to  a 
match  at  pachisi,  and  sometimes  win 
his  money  back.  In  London  toy-shops 
they  sell  board  and  pieces  for  what 
they  profess  to  be  the  game,  but  these 
really  belong  to  the  modified  form  of  it 
known  in  India  as  chdpur,  in  which, 
instead  of  cowries,  stick-dice  numbered 


on  the  four  long  sides  are  thrown,  these 
Indian  dice  being  in  England  replaced 
by  our  common  cubical  ones.  This 
shows  the  change  from  lots  to  dice  in 
games  of  the  backgammon  sort,  and  it 
is  curious  to  notice  how  clearly  the 
new  rules  for  counting  by  the  dice 
are  modelled  on  the  old  rules  for  throws 
of  cowries.  Having  now  sufficiently 
mastered  the  peculiarities  of  pachisi, 
let  us  pass  from  Asia  to  America,  and 
compare  them  with  the  details  of  the 
Mexican  game  of  patolli. 

When  the  Spanish  invaders  of 
Mexico  gazed  half  in  admiration  and 
half  in  contempt  on  the  barbaiuc  arts 
and  fashions  of  Aztec  life,  they  parti- 
cularly noticed  a  game,  at  which  the 
natives  played  so  eagerly,  that  when 
they  lost  all  they  had,  they  would  even 
stake  their  own  bodies,  and  gamble 
themselves  into  slavery,  just  as  Tacitus 
says  the  old  Germans  used  to  do.  The 
earliest  particulars  of  the  Mexican 
game  come  from  Lopez  de  Gomara, 
whose  Istoria  de  las  Indias  was  printed 
in  1552,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
written  while  the  memory  of  the  con- 
quest in  1521  was  still  fresh.  He  says, 
"  Sometimes  Montezuma  looked  on  as 
they  played  at  patoliztli,  which  is  much 
like  the  game  of  tables,  and  is  played 
with  beans  marked  with  lines  like  one- 
faced  dice,  which  they  call  patolli. 
These  they  take  between  both  hands, 
and  throw  them  on  a  mat  or  on  the 
ground,  where  there  are  certain  lines 
like  a  chequer-board,  on  which  they 
mark  with  stones  the  point  which  came 
up,  taking  off  or  putting  on  a  little 
stone."  This  maybe  supplemented  from 
three  other  old  Spanish  writers — Tor- 
quemada,  Sahagun,  and  Duran.  The 
figure  on  the  mat  is  spoken  of  as  "  a 
painted  cross  full  of  squares  like 
chequers,"  or  as  an  "  aspa,"  which 
word  means  a  +,  a  Greek  cross,  the 
sails  of  a  windmill,  &c.,  descriptions 
which  come  as  close  as  may  be  to  the 
pachisi-board.  Also,  it  appears  that 
the  stones  moved  on  the  board  to 
mark  the  numbers  thrown  by  the 
beans  were  of  different  colours,  one 
account  mentioning  twelve  stones,  six 
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red  and   six  blue,   between  the   two 
players. 

According  as  the  game  was  played, 
three  to   five  beans  were   thrown  as 
lots  or  dice,  and  sometimes  these  beans 
were  marked  on  one  side  with  a  hole 
and   left   plain   on   the   other,    while 
sometimes  they  seem  to  have  had  dots 
or  lines  indicating   various   numbers. 
If  both  ways  were  really  used,  then  the 
game  was  known  in  both  its  stages,  that 
of  two-faced  lots  and  that  of  numbered 
dice,  just  as  in  India  it  is  played  as 
pachisi  with  cowries,  and  as   chupur 
with   stick-dice.     As   to   the   way   of 
scoring  the  throws   only   one  of   the 
old   writers   says  anything.     This   is 
Diego  Duran,  an  extract  from  whose 
MS.  history  I  have  obtained  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Oak  of  the  Bancroft 
Library  at  San  Francisco.     He  says, 
as   to  the   holes  in  the  beans  which 
showed  how  many  squares  were  to  be 
gained,  that  they  were  "  if  one,  one, 
and  if  two,  two,  and  if  three,  three, 
but  marking  five  they  were  ten,  and  if 
ten,  twenty."   Thus  in  Mexico  we  just 
catch   sight   of  the   peculiar  trick  of 
scoring,   everywhere  so  characteristic 
of  the  game,  namely,   the   advantage 
given  to  the  extreme  throws,  which  in 
our  own  backgammon  takes  the  form 
of   allowing  doubles  to    count    twice 
over.      Unluckily    the    thought     had 
never  crossed  the  minds  of  these  early 
Spanish  historians  of  the  New  World 
that  their  descriptions  of   the  Aztec 
game  would  ever  become  evidence  of 
use  in  tracing  the  lines  along  which 
civilization    spread    over    the    earth. 
Had  they  seen  this  they  would  have 
left  us  a  perfect  set  of  rules,  not  such 
careless   mentions   of   a  game   which 
plainly   they   "did   not  understand." 
Still  they  saw  enough  of  Montezuma's 
patolli  to  observe  that  it  was  in  prin- 
ciple like  their  own  game  of   tables, 
while  clearly  they  had  never  heard  of 
the   Indian    pachisi,   or    they  would 
have   seen   how    much   closer  its   re- 
semblance came  to  that.     This  touches 
a  point  in  the  history  of  the  game. 
How  did  the  Mexicans  get  it]     The 
idea  may  have    already   occurred  to 


some  readers  of  this  essay,  could  not 
perhaps  some  stray  Portuguese  or 
Spaniard,  having  lately  picked  up  the 
game  of  pachisi  in  some  seaport  of  the 
East  Indies,  have  taken  his  next 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
naturalized  his  newly-learnt  game  on 
the  mainland  of  America.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  a  suggestion  of  this  sort 
when  it  is  remembered  that  patolli  was 
an  established  diversion  in  Mexico  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  entry,  which 
followed  within  three  years  of  the  first 
landing  of  Grijalva  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  indeed  within  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  Colon's  first  sight  of 
Hispaniola.  What  seems  most  likely 
is  that  the  game  came  direct  from 
Asia  to  America,  reaching  Mexico  from 
the  Pacific  coast. 

That  the  remarkable  civilization  of 
Mexico  as  the  Spaniards  found  it  was 
not  entirely  of  native  American  growth, 
but  had  taken  up  ideas  from  Asia,  is 
no    new     opinion.       Alexander    von 
Humboldt  argued   years  ago  that  the 
Mexicans  did  and  believed  things  which 
were  at  once  so  fanciful  and  so  like 
the  fancies  of  Asiatics  that  there  must 
have  been  communication.  Would  two 
nations,  he  asks  in  effect,  have  taken 
independently    to    forming   calendars 
of  days  and  years    by  repeating  and 
combining  cycles  of   animals  such  as 
tiger,    dog,    ape,    hare?    would    they 
have  developed  independently  similar 
astrological  fancies  about  these  signs 
governing  the  periods  they  began,  and 
being  influential  each  over  a  particular 
limb  or  organ  of  men's  bodies  1  would 
they,  again,  have  evolved  separately 
out  of  their  consciousness  the  myth  of 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  having 
at  the  end  of  several  successive  periods 
been    destroyed     by   elemental   cata- 
strophes ?     In  spite  of  Humboldt  we 
often  hear  Mexican  culture  talked  of 
as  self-produced,  with  its  bronze  and 
gold  work,  its  elaborate  architecture 
and  sculpture,  its  monastic  and  priestly 
institutions,  its  complicated  religious 
rites  and  formulas.     It  was  my  fortune 
years  ago  to  travel  in  Mexico  and  ex- 
plore its   wonderful   ruins,   and   ever 
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since  I  have  held  to  the  view  that  the 
higher  art  and  life  of  the  whole  Central 
American  district  is  most  rationally 
accounted  for  by  a  carrying  across  of 
culture  from  Asia.  Thus  it  is  now  a 
peculiar  pleasure  to  me  to  supplement 
Humboldt's  group  of  arguments  with 
a  new  one  which  goes  on  all-fours  with 
them.  It  may  very  well  have  been 
the  same  agency  which  transported  to 
Mexico  the  art  of  bronze-making,  the 
computation  of  time  by  periods  of  dogs 
and  apes,  the  casting  of  nativities, 
and  the  playing  of  backgammon.  What 
that  agency  was  one  can  as  yet  do  no 
more  than  guess,  but  too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  it  in  speculating 
on  the  mass  migrations  of  the  American 
races.  Such  matters  as  arts  or  games 
are  easily  carried  from  country  to 
country ;  nor  can  we  treat  as  inac- 
cessible to  Asiatic  influences  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  where 
disabled  junks  brought  across  by  the 
ocean  current  are  from  time  to  time 
drifted  ashore,  now  and  then  with  their 
crews  alive.  The  Asiatic  communica- 
tion to  be  traced  in  the  culture  of  the 
Aztec  nation  may  not  have  been  very 
ancient  or  extensive ;  all  we  can  argue 
is  that  communication  of  some  sort 
there  was. 

Now  one  thing  leads  to  another, 
especially  in  ethnology.  Curiously 
enough,  by  following  up  the  traces  of 
this  trivial  little  game,  we  get  an  un- 
expected glimpse  into  the  history  of 
the  ruder  North  American  ti-ibes. 
Having  learnt  about  patolli  as  played 
in  old  Mexico,  let  us  take  up  the  account 
of  a  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Joseph 
Ochs,  who  was  in  Spanish  America 
in  1754-68,  and  who  is  here  writing 
about  the  tribes  of  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua.  "  Instead  of  our  cards 
they  have  slips  of  reed  or  bits  of  wood 
a  thumb  wide  and  near  a  span  long,  on 
which,  as  on  a  tally,  different  strokes 
are  cut  and  stained  black.  These  they 
hold  fast  in  the  hand,  lift  them  up  as 
high  as  they  can,  and  let  them  drop  on 
the  ground.  Whichever  then  has 
most  strokes  or  eyes  for  him  wins  the 
stake.  This  game  is  as  bad  as  the 


notorious  hazard.  They  call  it  patole. 
As  it  is  forbidden  on  pain  of  blows, 
they  choose  for  it  a  place  in  the  bush, 
but  the  clatter  of  these  bits  of  wood 
has  discovered  me  many  a  hidden 
gamester.  To  play  more  safely  they 
would  spread  a  cloak  or  carpet  so  as 
not  to  be  betrayed  by  the  noise." 
Here,  then,  is  found,  toward  a  thousand 
miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
a  game  which  may  be  described  as 
patolli  without  the  counters,  and  which 
still  bears  the  Aztec  name,  in  a  district 
whose  language  is  not  Aztec,  so  that 
the  proof  of  its  having  travelled  from 
Mexico  seems  complete.  The  people 
being  less  intellectual  than  the  old 
Mexicans,  have  dropped  the  skilful 
part  of  the  game  and  are  content  with 
the  mere  dicing.  Nor,  by  the  way,  is 
this  the  only  place  where  backgammon 
has  so  come  down,  for  in  Egypt  they 
will  lay  aside  the  board  and  throw 
the  tab-sticks  for  fun,  those  who 
throw  four  and  six  being  proclaimed 
Sultan  and  Vezir,  while  the  luckless 
thrower  of  two  gets  for  his  reward  two 
cuts  with  the  palm-stick  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet. 

Yet  another  fifteen  hundred  miles  or 
more  up  into  the  continent  the  game 
is  still  to  be  traced.  Among  the  hunt- 
ing tribes  known  under  the  common 
name  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
there  is  a  favourite  sport  described  by 
a  score  of  writers  under  the  name  of 
"  game  of  the  bowl,"  or  "game  of  plum- 
stones."  The  lots  used  are  a  number 
of  plumstones  burnt  on  one  side  to 
blacken  them,  or  any  similar  double- 
convex  pieces  of  wood,  horn,  &c.  They 
are  either  thrown  by  hand  or  shaken 
in  a  bowl  or  dish,  whence  they  can  be 
neatly  jerked  up  and  let  fall  on  the 
blanket  spread  to  play  on.  The  count- 
ing depends  upon  how  many  come  up 
of  either  colour,  white  or  black,  as 
is  seen  in  the  precise  rules  given  by 
Mr.  Morgan  in  his  League  of  tlie 
Iroquois.  Where  six  "  peach-stones  " 
were  thrown,  if  all  six  came  up,  white 
or  black,  they  counted  five,  and  five 
up,  white  or  black,  counted  one,  these 
highjthrows  also  giving  the  player  a 
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new  turn,  but  all  lower  throws  counted 
nothing  and  passed  the  lead.  It  is  so 
curious  to  find  the  principle  of  lot- 
scoring,  which  we  have  tracked  all 
across  from  Egypt,  cropping  up  so 
perfectly  among  the  Iroquois,  that  at 
the  risk  of  being  tedious  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  in  full  the  mode  of 
counting  in  the  game  as  played  with 
eight  "deer-buttons."  The  following 
top  line  shows  how  many  black  or 
white  sides  up,  with  their  count  below — 

Eight  Seven  Six  Five  Four  Three  Two  One  None 

20     4200       0       24     20 


go  on 


stop 


go  on 


In  these  games  there  is  no  board  to 
play  on.  The  Iroquois  use  beans  as 
counters,  the  game  being  won  by  one 
player  getting  all  the  beans,  but  per- 
haps the  white  men  taught  them  how  to 
do  this.  So  with  the  game  which  will 
occur  to  English  readers  who  remem- 
ber it  in  Hiawatha,  where  it  is  de- 
scribed at  full  length  in  prose-poetry 
as  "the  game  of  bowl  and  counters, 
pugasaing  with  thirteen  pieces."  This 
game  is  real  enough,  indeed  the  de- 
scription of  it  is  taken  from  School- 
craft's  Indian  Tribes.  But  there  seem  to 
be  no  early  mentions  of  this  Algonquin 
game  with  its  ducks  and  war- clubs  and 
elaborate  counting,  nor  of  the  Dakota 
game  with  tortoises  and  war-eagles  on 
the  plumstones.  Thus  both  may  have 
been  lately  devised  by  Indians  under 
European  teaching,  as  improvements 
on  the  original  pugasaing  or  "  play," 
which  was  the  simple  game  with  black 
and  white-sided  plumstones,  or  the 
like.  This,  no  doubt,  is  old,  for  it  is 
described  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries 
in  1636  under  the  name  of  jeu  de 
plat,  as  a  regular  spoit  among  the 
Hurons ;  and  as  they  clearly  did  not 
learn  the  game  from  Europe,  we  are 
left  to  argue  that  it  reached  them 
from  Asia,  very  likely  through  Mexico. 

It  remains  to  glance  at  what  may  be 
learnt  as  to  the  history  of  the  North 
American  Indians  from  the  fact  of 
their  gambling  with  the  bowl  and 
plumstones.  It  is  an  interesting  ques- 


tion whether  "the  poor  Indian,  whose 
untutor'd  mind  "  has  now  and  then 
been  too  easily  credited  with  the  in- 
vention of  all  the  arts  and  beliefs  he 
did  not  get  from  the  white  men,  may 
not  really  before  this  have  largely 
taken  up  in  his  culture  ideas  of  Old 
World  growth.  It  has  long  been 
noticed  that  looking  at  the  native 
tribes  of  what  is  now  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
tribes  on  the  east  side  had  taken  to 
making  pottery  and  cultivating  maize, 
while  the  tribes  on  the  west  had  not, 
which  seems  as  though  there  had  been 
a  flow  or  drift  of  civilization  from  the 
Central  American  district  up  the 
eastern  half  of  the  continent,  which  of 
itself  ought  to  be  enough  to  prevent 
any  ethnologists  from  looking  at  the 
so-called  Red-man  of  New  England  or 
the  Lakes  as  the  creator  of  his  whole 
industrial  and  social  life.  Nor  is  it 
an  unknown  thing  that  the  myth  and 
religion  of  the  North  American  tribes 
contain  many  fancies  well  known  to 
Asia,  which  the  men  of  the  prairies 
were  hardly  likely  to  have  hit  upon 
independently,  but  which  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  learn  from  the  white 
men,  who  did  not  even  know  them. 
If  we  are  bound,  as  I  think  we  are,  to 
open  a  theoretical  road  for  even  a 
well-marked  game  to  migrate  by  from 
Asia  into  America,  then  there  are 
plenty  of  other  matters  waiting  for  pas- 
sage along  the  route.  By  such  convey- 
ance of  ideas  it  may  be  easiest  to 
explain  why  the  so-called  Indians  of 
North  America  shared  with  the  real 
Indians  of  India  the  quaint  belief  that 
the  world  is  a  monstrous  tortoise  float- 
ing on  the  waters,  or  why  the  Sioux 
Indians  share  with  the  Tatars  the 
idea  that  it  is  sinful  to  chop  or  poke 
with  a  sharp  instrument  the  burning 
logs  on  the  tire.  But  these  considera- 
tions lead  too  far  into  the  deepest- 
lying  problems  of  the  connexion  and 
intercourse  of  nations  to  be  here  pur- 
sued farther.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
how  vast  a  geographical  range  the  argu- 
ment on  the  migrations  of  a  game  may 
cover.  The  American  farmer  now 


Nuptura. 


whiles  away  the  winter  evening  in  his 
farmhouse  parlour  with  a  hit  at  back- 
gammon, on  the  spot  where  not  long 
since  the  Iroquois  played  peach-stones 
in  his  bark  hut.  Neither  would  have 
recognized  the  other's  sport  as  akin  to 
his  own,  though  when  we  trace  them 
through  the  intermediate  stages  they 
are  seen  to  be  both  birds  of  one  nest. 
It  is  by  strangely  different  routes  that 
they  have  at  last  come  together  from 
their  Asiatic  home — one  perhaps  east- 
ward through  Asia,  across  the  Pacific, 


into  Mexico,  and  northward  to  the 
St.  Lawrence;  the  other  no  doubt 
westward  down  to  the  Mediterranean, 
up  northward  to  England,  over  the 
Atlantic,  and  so  out  into  the  American 
prairie.1 

EDWARD  B.  TYLOR. 

1  For  special  details,  copies  of  original  docu- 
ments, &c. ,  see  a  paper  by  the  author  "  On 
the  Game  of  Patolli  in  Ancient  Mexico,  and 
its  probably  Asiatic  Origin, "  read  before  the 
Anthropological  Institute  on  April  9,  ]  878. 


NUPTURA. 

HUSH  !  let  me  hear  of   love  no  more 
Till  grief  has  had  her  rightful  day  : 

Must  1  not  count  my  treasure  o'er 
Before  I  give  it  all  away  ? 

Sweet  home  !  from  every  field  and  tree 
Breathes  all  my  past  of  joys  and  tears  ; 

The  store  of  lifelong  memory, 

The  voiceless  love  of  twenty  years. 

My  father's  sigh,  with  smiles  above, 
The  tear  my  mother  lets  not  fall, 

My  brother's  heart,  so  sore  with  love — 
Can  I  alone  then  heal  them  all? 

To  love  and  heal,  one  little  hour ! 

To  loose  and  lift  each  clinging  root ; 
To  pour  the  scent  of  my  last  flower 

On  those  who  shall  not  see  my  fruit : 

One  little  hour !  my  woman's  eyes 

With  childhood's  dying  tears  are  dim  : 

Love  calls  me  :  I  shall  soon  arise, 
And  bid  farewell,  and  follow  him  ! 

0. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  LIBERAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  ITS 
ASSAILANTS, 


IN  an  article  published  in  this  maga- 
zine (February,  1877)  I  described  in 
detail  the  organisation  of  the  Birming- 
ham Liberal  Association.  Associations 
of  a  similar  character  now  exist  in 
about  one  hundred  localities ;  and 
many  others  are  in  course  of  forma- 
tion. No  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  unreservedly  endorsed 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  based. 

"  In  Birmingham  an  organisation  has  been 
adopted  which  I  venture  to  say  is  admirable. 
It  is  sound ;  it  is  just ;  it  is  liberal ;  it  is 
popular.  The  Liberal  organisation  is  accom- 
panied by  no  test.  There  is  no  test  of  money 
subscription ;  because  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  there  are  many  men — good,  true, 
useful  men  —  who  can  subscribe  time  and 
thought  and  heart  and  purpose,  but  who  can- 
not subscribe  money.  They  do  not  shut  them 
out.  Neither  is  there  any  test  of  opinion.  A 
man  is  not  bound  by  the  Birmingham  plan  to 
subscribe  to  any  list  of  political  articles.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  rocks  upon  which  we  have 
split.  At  Birmingham,  you  know,  they  are 
tolerably  advanced  men  in  their  opinions,  but 
they  do  not  attempt  to  exclude  the  man  who 
is  moderate."  x 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gravest  pos- 
sible charges  are  urged,  with  an  almost 
angry  vehemence,  against  the  whole 
system.2  English  Liberalism  is  called 
upon,  in  no  measured  terms,  to  rise 
in  revolt.  Not  only  (is  it  contended) 
will  the  English  constitution  be  doomed 
to  perversion,  should  it  prevail,  but 
the  existence  of  that  individual  liberty 
and  individual  responsibility,  "  with- 
out which  no  man  can  be  good,  or 
•wise,  or  strong,  or  happy,"  will  be 
seriously  threatened.  A  general 
organisation  of  Liberal  associations 

1  Speech  of  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Nottingham,  September  27,  1877. 

2  See  "  Political  Clubs  and  Party  Organisa- 
tion," by  W.  Fraser  Rae,  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,   May;     "The   Caucus    and   its   Conse- 
quences," by  E.  D.  J.  Wilson,  Tlie  Nineteenth 
Century,  October,  1873  ;  "  The  Caucus  System 
and  the  Liberal  Party,"   by  George  Howell, 
The  New  Quarterly  Magazine,  October,  1878. 


of  the  Birmingham  type  through  the 
country  will — if  the  critics  are  to  be 
believed — result  in  the  political,  and 
even  in  the  personal,  degradation  of 
the  people  of  England. 

It  is  admitted  as  frankly  as  any 
opponent  can  desire  that  a  party 
'  triumph  is  not  worth  gaining  at  the 
expense  of  the  integrity  and  fulness 
of  the  national  life.  The  defence  of 
the  Liberal  Association  is,  that  it  ab- 
solutely and  unreservedly  depends  for 
its  whole  strength  upon  the  activity  of 
political  thought,  and  the  purity  and 
independence  of  political  character. 

Its  life  is  not  produced  by  its 
machinery ;  its  machinery  is  the  ex- 
pression of  its  life.  Its  organisation 
is  so  free  and  open,  and  so  dependent 
upon  voluntary  work,  that  in  the  hands 
of  an  enslaved  and  debased  population 
it  would  fall  to  pieces.  Any  town 
copying  the  Birmingham  method, 
without  at  the  same  time  attending 
to  the  political  and  general  education 
of  its  people,  and  cherishing  some  en- 
thusiasm for  righteousness  and  truth 
in  national  affairs,  will  find  that  it 
will  not  work.  The  purpose  of  a 
Liberal  Association  is  as  strangely 
misconceived  as  the  source  of  its 
power  is  miscalculated,  when  it  is 
solely  connected  with  the  cry  for  party 
organisation,  "  always  heard  in  this 
country  immediately  before  and  after 
a  general  election,"  and  criticised 
merely  as  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
electoral  machinery. 

A  Liberal  Association  is  a  method 
by  which  those  who  believe  in  human 
progress,  in  the  sense  of  believing  in 
the  possibility  of  removing  heavy 
burdens  and  ancient  wrongs,  and 
lessening  the  terrible  amount  of  ex- 
isting ignorance,  disease,  pauperism, 
and  crime,  can  take  counsel  together  ; 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  their  nearest 
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duty  ;  and  give  their  decisions  practical 
effect  in  the  legislation  of  their  town  and 
country.  In  its  activities  a  Liberal 
Association  is  essentially  educational. 
It  calls  meetings  both  of  men  and 
women  in  every  ward,  at  which  great 
social  and  national  questions  are 
brought  home  to  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  community.  The  services 
it  demands  from  its  members  are  in- 
cessant. They  have  to  meet  their 
fellow  citizens  in  the  poorest  and  the 
most  prosperous  districts  of  the  town 
alike,  and  give  them  the  best  informa- 
tion they  can  regarding  the  conditions 
of  health,  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
education,  the  meaning  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  the  principles  of  good 
goverment,  and  the  history  of  their 
country.  One  critic  dwells  upon  "  the 
educating  effect  of  the  busy  period 
preceding  a  general  election;"  and 
connects  this  with  the  coming  forward 
when  a  general  election  is  at  hand  of 
rival  candidates  who  "  exhibit  to  the 
constituency  every  phase  of  opinion 
in  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper 
articles."  The  "  educating  effect "  of 
a  Liberal  Association  (to  put  aside  the 
practical  difficulty  of  deciding  between 
the  claims  of  rival  candidates  of  the 
same  party  at  the  eleventh  hour)  is 
far  broader,  more  generous,  and  more 
thoughtful.  It  encourages  the  study 
of  Liberal  principles  when  the  per- 
sonal claims  of  individual  representa- 
tives are  in  abeyance. 

Its  work  is  not  confined  to  the  few 
weeks  elapsing  between  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  and  the  election. 
The  various  measures  advocated  by 
different  sections  of  Liberals  are 
talked  over  and  thought  out,  and  fall 
into  some  kind  of  order  of  relative 
importance.  The  constituency  is  pro- 
tected against  the  power  of  a  mere 
"cry,"  and  can  act  calmly  and  judici- 
ously when  the  decisive  hour  of  choice 
arrives.  The  "sifting  process"  is  put 
in  force  as  between  principles  and 
principles,  and  only  by  the  methods 
of  argument  and  suasion.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  critic  who  places 
such  special  stress  upon  the  educational 


value  of  the  period  when  electioneering 
agents  are  actually  in  the  field,  plying 
all  the  arts  of  their  craft,  complains 
that  the  action  of  Liberal  Associations 
will  strike  a  "  sharp  line  between 
parties,  and  a  line  drawn,  not  by  real 
and  natural  differences  of  principle, 
but  by  the  controversy  that  may  be 
best  twisted  into  a  cry."  The  eve  of 
an  election  is  the  very  time  when  the 
extremest  and  most  incisive  party 
issues  are  urged  with  every  emphasis 
personal  ambitions  and  sectional 
jealousies  can  add. 

A  Liberal  Association  does  not 
leave  political  education  to  take  care 
of  itself  until  voters  are  summoned 
to  the  poll.  Its  energies  are  employed 
in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Liberalism,  that  when  occa- 
sion calls  an  intelligent  vote  may  bo 
given.  Nothing  can  play  the  game 
of  mere  partisans  better  than  the 
slumber  of  Liberal  men  between  elec- 
tion and  election. 

The  Liberal  Association  is  charged, 
however,  with  crushing  out  individu- 
ality of  character  in  public  life  and 
extinguishing  the  free  discussion  and 
competitive  examination  of  opinions 
before  elections.  It  is  forgotten  when 
this  accusation  is  made  that  a  Liberal 
Association  has  no  "platform"  made 
up  of  the  "planks"  of  doctrinaire 
propositions.  It  has  no  creed  of 
Liberalism  to  which  its  members- 
must  subscribe.  Whoever  esteems 
himself  a  "Liberal"  can  join,  without 
offence  to  his  own  conscience  or  the 
consciences  of  others.  Not  only  can 
any  "Liberal"  join,  but  there  is 
never  any  attempt  to  limit  the  right 
of  free  speech.  Every  Liberal  has 
the  opportunity  of  persuading  his 
fellow  member  if  he  can,  that  he  is 
right  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
principles  of  Liberalism.  The  ward 
meetings  at  which  the  officers  are 
chosen  are  public  meetings  of  Liberals. 
If  a  man  does  not  hold  his  opinions 
with  sufficient  earnestness  to  address 
an  audience,  although  he  may  fear 
that  it  may  prove  unfriendly,  in  the 
hope  of  changing  their  convictions, 
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lie  refuses  to  take  the  only  method  by 
which  truth  can  be  advanced,  and  he 
must  be  content  to  see  his  principles 
left  out  in  the  cold  until  they  can 
touch  nobler  lips  with  their  fire. 

Should  he  speak  and  fail  to  persuade, 
the  Association  that  offers  the  op- 
portunity of  speech  is  still  his  best 
friend.  He  can  return  year  after 
year  to  his  task,  and  should  he  con- 
tinue all  his  days  a  prophet  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  he  may  mourn  the 
depth  of  human  folly,  but  so  long  as 
he  can  obtain  a  fair  hearing  he  has  no 
injustice  of  which  to  complain.  The 
real  question  at  issue,  however,  does 
not  relate  to  simple  membership  of 
the  Association — it  is  impossible  to 
frame  regulations  that  would  make 
that  more  open  than  it  is — but  to  the 
selection  of  representatives.  "Will  not 
the  members  of  a  Liberal  Association 
select  as  their  own  officers  and  as  can- 
didates to  represent  them  in  Parlia- 
ment and  elsewhere  Liberals  of  one 
type  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
variety  of  opinion,  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  individuality  of  mental 
and  personal  character  ?  "Will  not  the 
rights  of  minorities  be  infringed  by  such 
a  course,  and  the  direct  consequence 
be  a  "  great  exacerbation  of  party 
spirit,  and  a  deplorable  loss  of  variety 
and  fertility  in  the  dominant  Liberal- 
ism of  the  day?" 

My  reply  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  sentence  : — A  minority  has  no  right 
to  thwart  a  majority  in  determining 
the  course  of  Liberal  policy.  The  mean- 
ing of  a  great  mass  of  criticism  of  the 
Liberal  Association  is  that  a  minority 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
prevent  the  thorough  and  complete 
carrying  out  of  measures  which  the 
majority  believe  of  advantage  to  their 
country.  As  long  as  a  question  upon 
which  Liberal  opinion  is  divided  is 
without  the  range  of  immediate  prac- 
tical legislation,  no  differences  of 
opinion  ought  to  exclude  any  man  from 
any  office  for  which  a  Liberal  Associ- 
ation nominates  candidates. 

When  the  majority  have  decided 
that  legislation  is  imperatively  de- 


manded in  one  given  direction,  no 
Liberal  Association  ought  to  decline 
the  sei'vices  of  Liberals  who  take  the 
opposite  view  in  positions  which  are 
not  directly  affected  by  the  special 
question  at  issue.  But  no  member  of 
a  minority  has  the  slightest  right  to 
demand  that  he  should  occupy  an 
office  in  which  he  can  harass  and  impede 
the  work  the  majority  have  resolved 
to  undertake.  The  duty  of  men  in  a 
minority  is  to  persuade  others  that 
their  opinions  are  just  and  right ; 
the  absence  of  any  test  in  a  Liberal 
Association  presents  a  fair  opportunity. 
Should  they  succeed,  the  Association 
is  in  their  hands  ;  but  failure  consti- 
tutes no  title  to  positions  which  would 
enable  them  to  reverse  the  decisions 
of  their  fellow  members.  Take  the 
Eastern  Question :  during  the  past 
twelve  months  the  decision  between 
peace  and  war  has  trembled  in  the 
balance.  The  slightest  hesitancy  in 
the  national  protest  against  war  might 
have  brought  it  to  our  doors.  A 
minority  in  a  Liberal  Association 
opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Eastern 
policy  could  have  no  right  at  such 
a  crisis  to  select  a  candidate  for  a 
vacant  seat  in  Parliament  on  the 
ground  that  if  their  views  were  not  re- 
presented there  would  be  a  "deplorable 
loss  of  variety  and  fertility  in  the 
dominant  Liberalism  of  the  day  ! " 
There  are  periods  in  the  history  of 
our  country  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
debating  club,  which  fulfils  its  functions 
when  varying  "views"  find  a  fit  ex- 
pression. The  happiness  of  our  race 
hangs  largely  upon  its  decisions.  It 
can  inflict  awful  miseries  or  lighten 
the  grievous  burdens  under  which  so 
many  of  our  [people  groan.  Those 
Liberals  who  have  political  convictions 
have  a  higher  duty  than  to  devise 
subtle  and  intricate  methods  for  the 
expression  of  a  variety  of  conflicting 
opinions.  They  are  bound  to  select 
representatives  who  will  support  the 
definite  measures  they  believe  to  be 
immediately  necessary  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  land. 
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Criticisms  of  the  Birmingham  Asso- 
ciation are  full  of  allusions  to  "  wire- 
pullers "  and  "  machine  men,"  who  are 
supposed  to  concentrate  in  their  hands 
all  its  authority  and  to  dictate  all  its 
decisions. 

If  the  Liberals  of  Birmingham  are 
overridden  by  tyrants  they  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands.  At  the 
open  ward  meetings  they  can  pass  any 
resolutions  they  choose. 

Does  it  not  strike  the  critics  that  it 
is  a  curious  and  altogether  novel  kind 
of  tyranny  that  endures  when  it  can 
be  so  readily  overthrown]  We  are 
told  that  these  meetings  are  "  a  sham 
appeal  to  the  electorate."  What  con- 
stitutes the  "  sham  "  ?  The  meetings 
are  amply  advertised  ;  the  doors  are 
thrown  open ;  no  tickets  of  admission 
are  issued ;  they  are  held  in  public 
places  and  at  convenient  times.  The 
voting  for  those  who  are  nominated 
for  office  is  open,  and  any  one  present 
may  make  a  nomination. 

If  such  meetings  as  these  are  "a 
sham,"  in  what  way  is  it  possible  to 
summon  any  meeting  whatever  of 
human  beings  to  which  that  offensive 
epithet  shall  not  be  equally  applicable  1 

The  reply  is  that  "these  meetings 
fall  inevitably  into  the  hands  of  the 
professional  politicians.  A  few  ener- 
getic persons,  who  know  what  it  is 
to  pull  the  wires  effectively,  appear  at 
these  gatherings  with  a  sufficient  con- 
tingent of  followers,  and  obtain  the 
sanction  of  '  popular  election  '  for  the 
'  tickets'  they  promptly  propose."  1 

I  cannot  regard  it  as  "inevitable" 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  town, 
and  the  citizens  of  a  great  nation, 
should  cease  to  take  an  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Supposing  that  ten- 
dency to  exist,  the  annual  calling  of 
a  public  meeting  is  the  best  method 
of  counteracting  it.  To  dispense  with 
the  meeting  will  be  to  perpetuate  the 
evil.  As  regards  "  the  professional 
politicians,"  who  and  what  are  they 
in  any  English  town  ] 

Offices  of  emolument  fall  vacant  so 

1  "  The  Caucus  and  its  Consequences,"  The 
Nineteenth  Century,  p.  702,  Oct.  1878. 


slowly  and  accidentally,  and  at  such 
irregular  intervals,  that  no  class  of 
professional  politicians  systematically 
labouring  to  secure  their  reversion 
can  be  found.  The  Birmingham 
Liberal  Association  employs  a  secre- 
tary and  two  or  three  clerks.  Its 
work  is  not  done  by  an  army  of  paid 
canvassers,  but  by  its  own  members, 
who  voluntarily  devote  themselves  to 
its  service  as  occasions  arise.  It  re- 
tains no  lawyers.  Without  the  good- 
will of  the  Liberal  population  of  the 
town  it  would  be  helpless.  Possibly 
some  inhabitant  of  a  ward  may  desire 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council.  It  is  an  honourable  ambi- 
tion,— and  is  it  fair  to  conclude  that 
a  man  who  is  disposed  to  sacrifice  the 
amount  of  time  and  labour  the  Town 
Council  requires  will  at  once  proceed 
to  pack  the  meeting  1  Should  he  do 
so,  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  sup- 
posed "  popular  election  "  which  was 
a  "sham,"  he  would  discover  his  mis- 
take to  his  cost  on  the  polling-day. 
The  amount  of  hard  and  earnest 
voluntary  service  which  must  be  ren- 
dered by  the  members  of  a  Liberal 
Association  to  ensure  success  in  any 
contested  election  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  charge  that  its  vitality  may  be 
resolved  into  the  effective  wire-pulling 
of  a  few  energetic  persons. 

It  is  admitted  that  those  who  now 
"  run  the  machine "  at  Birmingham 
and  Bradford  and  elsewhere  are 
anxious  to  nominate  committees  of 
respectable  men.  "  But,"  it  is  asked, 
"when  the  machine  is  in  full  working 
order,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  it 
will  not  be  '  captured '  by  a  different 
order  of  men  ?  "  The  question  is  dic- 
tated by  the  extraordinary  assumption 
that  "  the  machine"  would  retain  the 
same  amount  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
dishonourable  as  of  honourable  men. 
Take  away  from  a  Liberal  Association, 
based  upon  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
people  and  dependent  upon  voluntary 
service,  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
passion  of  humanity,  the  whole  thing 
would  collapse  ignominiously  and 
fatally. 
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Elections  have  been  won  in  Birming- 
ham by  meeting  the  people  face  to 
face  and  placing  before  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  just  government.  Men  of 
the  highest  education  and  character, 
magistrates  and  ministers  of  religion, 
as  well  as  hard-working  men  who  have 
learnt  the  lessons  of  life  in  the  struggle 
with  poverty,  have  regarded  "  politics  " 
as  including  everything  conducive  to 
social  well-being,  and  have  declared 
from  a  hundred  platforms  the  faith 
that  has  been  in  them.  The  enthu- 
siasm and  self-devotion  which  have 
found  their  expression  in  a  Liberal 
organisation  cannot  be  "captured" 
like  a  machine.  Were  the  offices  of 
the  Birmingham  Association  occupied 
by  a  band  of  selfish  tricksters  deter- 
mined to  use  its  resources  for  their 
own  interests,  what  would  happen1? 
The  spoils  of  war  would  not  be  great. 
They  would  find  a  few  canvassing 
books,  minute-books,  and  lists  of  the 
committees  of  the  Association.  No 
large  balance  at  the  bank  would  be 
won  as  prize-money.  The  services  of 
a  clerk  or  two  would  be  at  their  dis- 
posal, nothing  more.  They  might  sum- 
mon committees ;  committees  would 
not  come.  They  might  ask  honour- 
able men  to  speak  on  their  behalf ; 
honourable  men  would  refuse.  They 
might  decree  decrees ;  no  one  would 
obey.  The  opponents  of  the  Liberal 
Association  have  been  entirely  misled 
by  analogies  drawn  from  America, 
where  the  regular  and  systematic 
change  in  the  occupants  of  offices  of 
pecuniary  value  which  occurs  after 
every  Presidential  election,  and  affects 
the  inhabitants  of  every  town  and 
village,  has  resolved  the  "  caucus  "  into 
a  machine  which  will  act  without  re- 
gard to  public  opinion. 

Another  critic  fears  that  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  Birmingham  sys- 
tem will  throw  the  conduct  of  its  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  the  least  qualified 
men.  While  the  beneficed  clergyman, 
or  the  successful  medical  man,  or 
lawyer,  or  merchant,  "cannot  devote 
any  time  to  the  working  of  complicated 
political  machinery,"  "  the  clergyman 
who  has  neither  flock  to  tend  nor 


church  to  fill ;  the  doctor  who  is  un- 
able to  get  patients  ;  the  barrister  who 
is  never  intrusted  with  briefs;  the 
solicitor  whose  office  is  shunned  by 
clients ;  the  merchant  and  the  manu- 
facturer who  fail  in  business  can  afford 
to  devote  their  idle  hands  to  politics 
as  an  avocation."1 

If  service  of  the  Liberal  Association 
only  meant  the  supervision  of  a  piece 
of  complicated  political  machinery, 
with  the  sole  end  of  placing  Mr.  A 
instead  of  Mr.  B  in  a  certain  office, 
the  fear  might  be  justified. 

When,  however,  the  opportunity  is 
offered  of  promoting  the  healthf ulness, 
the  education,  the  civilisation  of  the 
town,  the  experience  of  Birmingham 
proves  that  the  willingness  of  the 
ablest  men  to  undertake  the  work  is 
proportionate  to  its  importance. 

Ask  a  slight  service,  and  a  busy 
man  will  find  himself  too  much  engaged 
to  undertake  it ;  show  him  how  he 
can  largely  and  nobly  benefit  the  com- 
munity, and  he  will  find  a  place  for  it 
in  the  day's  work.  Only  when  great 
demands  are  made  do  men  themselves 
know  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  they 
are  capable  of  making  for  the  public 
good. 

Yet  here  again  an  objection  is 
taken : — 

"  The  Birmingham  Caucus  controls  not  only 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary representation,  but  for  the  Town 
Council,  the  School  Board,  and  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  "Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  a 
body  chosen  to  give  expression  to  the  political 
voice  of  the  borough  meddle  with  the  selection 
of  representatives  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide 
between  rival  schemes  of  drainage  and  light- 
ing, or  to  appoint  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses, and  to  build  schools  or  to  strike 
an  equitable  balance  between  indoor  and  out- 
door relief  ?" 2 

"  The  answer— and  it  is  an  ominous  one- 
is  :— That  all  this  power  must  be  consolidated 
in  the  hands  of  the  political  managers  who 
have  secured  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  order 
that '  the  party  '  may  be  strengthened." 

It  is  not  just  to  judge  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Liberal  Association  as 
though  it  were  a  device  of  "  managers  " 

1  The  Fifteenth  Century,  No.  xv.  p.  924. 
*  Ibid.  No.  xx.  p.  703. 
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wanting    to    strengthen    "  a    party." 
To  make  arrangements  with  respect 
to  sanitary  affairs,  matters  as  they  are 
of  life  and  death  to  thousands,  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  merely 
in  the  interests  of  a  party  majority, 
would  be  disgraceful.    No  words  could 
be    strong   enough  to    condemn    any 
"  managers  "  who,  in  dealing  with  the 
disease  and  ignorance  and  pauperism 
of  their  town,  should  have  any  other 
ends  in  view  than   its  healthfulness, 
its  education,  and    the   relief  of    its 
suffering.     Mr.    Wilson    evolves    the 
answer  he  calls  "  ominous  "  out  of  his 
own  consciousness.     The  Liberal  As- 
sociation nominates  through  its  com- 
mittees a  certain  number  of  candidates 
for  the   School   Board,  the  Board  of 
Guardians,   and    the    Town    Council, 
because  it  is  believed  that  the  best 
men  to  discharge  the  duties  of  these 
respective    offices  will  be  most  easily 
selected  by  its  agency,  and  their  return 
most  effectually  secured.     Those  who 
are  called  "  Liberals1'  are  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  great  reforms  which  have 
marked  the   history   of  the   century, 
and  may  therefore  be  fairly  expected 
to  govern  local  affairs  with  generous 
breadth   of   sympathy,  freedom  from 
narrow  sectional  and  sectarian  preju- 
dices, and  largeness  of  aim  and  purpose. 
This  position  may  be  sound  or  un- 
sound— it  indicates  at  least  the  motives 
which  have  prompted  the  action  of  the 
Association. 

No  one  maintains  that  all  its  op- 
ponents are  to  be  excluded  from  public 
life.  The  Association  aims  undoubtedly 
at  returning  strong  working  majorities 
of  Liberals  on  the  public  bodies  of  the 
town.  Local  accidents  and  incidents 
must  determine  their  precise  numbers, 
but  without  such  majorities  it  would 
prove  as  difficult  successfully  to  com- 
plete the  great  schemes  of  public  im- 
provement now  in  course  of  execution 
as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
originally  to  have  adopted  them.  The 
fact  that  so  few  Conservatives  have, 
at  present,  seats  on  the  Birmingham 
Town  Council  is  not  consequent  upon 
any  formal  decision  that  no  Conserva- 
tive shall  ever  be  permitted  to  hold 


office.  No  such  conclusion  has  ever 
been  reached,  and  the  charge  of  in- 
tolerance based  upon  its  supposed  ex- 
istence has  no  justification. 

The  explanation  must  be  sought  in 
the  personal  peculiarities  of  rival 
candidates  and  the  introduction  of 
tactics  having  direct  reference  to  the 
approaching  Parliamentary  contest. 

Mr.  G.  Howell  condemns  the  Asso- 
ciation as  aiming  a  blow  at  that  "  free- 
dom of  election  which  is  an  inherent 
principle  of  our  representative  system," 
under  which  a  man  has  a  "  right  to 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate "  if  the 
requisite  number  of  electors  will  nomi- 
nate  him   and    a   sum   of  money  be 
deposited  sufficient  to  cover  the  legal 
costs  of  an  election.     What  is  meant 
I  presume  is  that  when  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
have  decided  upon  a  candidate  it  is 
more  difficult  for  the  nominee  of  any 
section  to  divide  the  constituency  with 
a  chance  of  winning  in  the  confusion. 
I   fail    to    see   why    a    constituency 
should  not  protect  itself  against  divi- 
sions which  can  only  ruin  the  Liberal 
cause;  and  I   equally   fail  to  under- 
stand in  what  way  freedom  is  violated 
by  a  candidate's  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  his  party.     So  far 
from  the  direct  results  of  the  scheme 
being  "  to  lower  the  standard  of  Parlia- 
mentary representation  and  reduce  the 
measure  of  value  of  all  public  acts  to 
a  purely  local  gauge,"  it  acts  in  the 
opposite   direction.      By  accustoming 
the  constituency  to  discuss  large  ques- 
tions  of  public  policy    it    creates    a 
demand  for  a  capable  representative. 
A  Liberal  Association  is  the  one  great 
enemy  of  "  petty  local  ambitions,  per- 
sonal jealousies,  and  factional  strife." 

Such  passions  have  their  freest  scope 
when  there  is  no  organisation ;  and 
contests  for  office  are  reduced  to 
scrambles,  while  the  education  of  the 
people  in  political  principle  is  ne- 
glected. The  first  great  demand  of 
a  Liberal  Association  upon  its  mem- 
bers is  that  the  interests  of  Liberal 
principles  shall  be  paramount.  When 
the  decision  of  the  majority  is  taken, 
mere  petty  personalities  have  infinitely 
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less  chance  of  asserting  themselves 
than  when  they  move  within  the  nar- 
row "  rings  "  of  isolated  sections. 

The  wealthy  employers  of  a  host  of 
electioneering  agents  and  the  representa- 
tives of  special  "  interests"  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  "  assuming  "  authority 
and  riding  rough-shod  over  a  whole 
borough  than  any  men,  however  few 
or  active,  who  depend  for  their  power 
upon  public  meetings  which  occur  at 
regular  intervals,  and  are  open  to 
Liberals  of  every  type.  "The  reign 
of  a  system  of  repression"  can  hardly 
be  inaugurated  by  a  system  which 
gives  effect  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  but  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  pledge  its  members  to  any  Liberal 
creed  as  valid  for  all  circumstances  and 
all  times  ;  and  leaves  each  question  to 
be  decided  upon  its  own  merits  as 
occasion  demands. 

I  must  leave  almost  unnoticed  the 
strange  mistakes  upon  matters  of  fact 
which  occur  in  the  various  attacks 
upon  the  Birmingham  system.  The  fact 
will,  sooner  or  ^later,  assert  itself. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  could  have 
been  no  "  abuse  of  power  by  the  Liberal 
Six  Hundred,"  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  seats  on  the 
governing  board  of  a  local  charity 
"were  filled, up,"  simply  because  the 
Liberal  Six  Hundred  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  appointments, 
and  were  not  consulted  on  the  matter. 
No  "protest"  therefore  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  or  was  made  against 
any  "  abuse  of  power  "  on  the  part  of 
the  Association.1 

Another  critic  retains  the  word 
"  caucus  "  for  the  Birmingham  system, 
"  since  (he  writes)  it  conveys  the  idea 
of  secrecy  and  irresponsibility,  and 
practically,  if  not  in  theory,  the  '  grand 
Committees,'  once  elected,  become 
secret  and  irresponsible."  The  fact 
is  that  the  whole  Birmingham  system 
is  a  system  of  responsible  committees. 
Every  committee  it  has  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  a  constituency;  and  not 
only  directly  responsible,  but  com- 

1  See  "The  Caucus  and  the  Liberal  Party," 
The  New  Quarterly  Magazine,  No.  xxi.  p.  581. 


polled  to  meet  its  constituency  at  least 
once  a  year.  • 

As  a  rule  reporters  are  admitted  to 
the  meetings  of  the  "Six  Hundred."  Of 
necessity  some  matters  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  elections  must  be  discussed 
in  private ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  give 
opponents  all  the  local  information 
possessed  by  the  committee — but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  every  % 
point  of  public  importance  is  discus- 
sed in  the  presence  of  the  press. 
The  Association  receives  somewhat 
hard  treatment  when  it  is  christened 
by  a  name  which  connotes  ideas  at 
variance  alike  with  its  constitution  and 
its  method  of  action. 

Between  the  system  of  Liberal  Asso- 
ciations and  its  assailants  the  Liberals 
of  England  must  judge.  In  Birming- 
ham, by  its  aid,  the  great  sum  of 
human  misery  has  been  distinctly  les- 
sened. By  the  organisation  of  the 
Liberal  Association  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  gained  suf- 
ficient power  to  close  poisonous  wells 
and  substitute  a  supply  of  fresh  water, 
thereby  saving  the  lives  of  thousands  ; 
to  insist  on  the  removal  of  intolerable 
nuisances,  and  to  sweep  away  whole 
blocks  of  houses  unfit  for  the  habita- 
tion of  beasts.  Sectarianism  has  been 
banished  from  the  noble  public  schools, 
in  which  education  has  found  at  last 
a  not  unworthy  home.  At  the  same 
time  the  keenest  interest  in  national 
affairs  has  been  awakened  throughout 
the  whole  population,  and  something  has 
been  done  to  strengthen  the  ties  that 
ought  to  bind  Englishmen  to  England. 
No  one  is  foolish  and  vain  enough  to 
pretend  that  the  system  is  perfect,  or 
that  it  will  work  without  the  wear 
and  tear  to  which  all  human  agencies 
are  subject.  But  it  is  contended  that 
if  Liberal  Associations,  on  a  broad 
popular  basis,  could  be  formed  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud, 
reforms  laden  with  the  noblest  bless- 
ings for  our  people  would  be  effected 
within  a  few  years,  instead  of  being 
delayed  for  a  century  to  come. 

HENRY  W.  CROSSKEY. 
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OUK  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 


THE  English  army  is  unlike  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  So 
far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
require  it  for  either  offensive  or  defen- 
sive purposes.  It  is  otherwise,  how- 
ever, as  regards  our  colonies,  and  more 
particularly  so  as  regards  that  vast 
Empire  in  the  East  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  have  acquired ;  and  which, 
for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  ours, 
we  are  bound  to  defend  against 
external  enemies,  and  keep  in  subjec- 
tion as  regards  internal  foes.  Our 
army  in  India  has  work  to  perform 
and  a  mission  to  accomplish  such  as 
has  never  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
force  in  the  world.  Its  history  has 
been  a  wonder  to  all  civilised  people. 
Whether  we  turn  over  the  pages  which 
tell  us  how  units  conquered  tens 
of  the  natives  in  the  days  of  Clive ; 
or  whether  we  remember  how,  in  the 
great  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  a  mere 
handful  of  Englishmen  crushed  out  a 
rebellion  in  which  the  rebels  were 
soldiers  armed  and  trained  by  our- 
selves ;  the  result  of  our  fighting  and 
campaigning  in  that  country  seems 
always  to  have  been  the  same.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  individual 
courage  of  our  officers  and  men  in  the 
East,  or  £the  combination  of  generals 
and  leaders  in  achieving  the  results  we 
see,  are  most  to  be  praised.  One  thing 
is-however  certain,  viz.,  that  when  our 
army  in  India  is  mentioned,  no  Eng- 
lishman need  be  ashamed  of  this 
chapter  in  our  history ;  and  that  the 
more  the  details  of  our  wars  in  the  East 
are  known,  the  greater  reason  we  have 
to  be  proud  of  what  our  countrymen 
can  accomplish  under  every  sort  of 
difficulty. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  our  army  in  India  is  composed  of 
native  as  well  as  of  English  soldiers. 
About  130,000  belong  to  the  former 


class,  and  nearly  60,000  to  the  latter  ; 
making  a  grand  total  of  190,000  effec- 
tive men.  The  history,  as  well  as  the 
actual  condition  and  discipline  of  these 
two  nationalities  in  our  Eastern  forces, 
are  perfectly  distinct.  Let  us  com- 
mence, therefore,  with  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  our  sepoy  army,  the  history 
of  which  extends  over  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  in  two  unequal 
epochs,  viz.,  from  1756  to  1857 — the 
date  of  the  great  Indian  Mutiny — and 
from  1857  to  the  present  time. 

Our  first  native  regiments  were 
raised  in  that  part  of  southern  India 
now  called  the  Madras  Presidency,  at 
the  time  when  England  and  France  were 
contending  there  for  supreme  dominion. 
In  those  days  the  sepoys  were  few  in 
number,  and  were  used  only  as  a  kind 
of  reserve  to  the  English  forces  in  the 
field.  By  degrees,  they  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  a  more  prominent 
place  on  the  battle-field,  and  were 
soon  intrusted  with  the  post  of  danger 
in  the  front.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
how  they  fought  at  Madura ;  how  weH 
they  behaved  in  the  defence  of  Arcot ; 
how  they  crossed  bayonets  at  Cuddalore 
with  some  of  the  best  troops  of  France. 
After  the  affair  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  Clive  determined  to  raise 
sepoy  regiments  for  Bengal ;  and 
these  showed  at  Plassey  and  on  other 
battle-fields  that  they  were  in  no 
respects  inferior  to  their  Madras 
brethren.  In  his  well-known  History 
of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India,  Sir  John 
Kaye  thus  speaks  of  that  army  which, 
in  the  days  he  writes  of,  was  but 
newly-formed  : — 

"  That  the  Bengal  sepoy  was  an  ex- 
cellent soldier,  was  freely  declared  by 
men  who  had  seen  the  best  troops  of 
the  European  powers.  Drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined in  all  essential  points  after  the 
English  model,  the  native  soldier  was 
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not  called  upon  to  divest  himself  of  all 
the  distinctive  marks  of  his  race. 
Nothing  that  his  creed  abhorred,  or 
his  caste  rejected  was  forced  upon  him 
by  his  Christian  masters.  He  lived 
apart,  cooked  apart,  ate  apart,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  tribe.  No  one 
grudged  him  his  necklace,  his  earrings, 
the  caste  mark  on  his  forehead,  or  the 
beard  which  lay  upon  his  breast.  He 
had  no  fear  of  being  forcibly  converted 
to  the  religion  of  the  white  men,  for 
he  could  not  see  that  the  white  men 
had  any  religion  to  which  they  could 
convert  him.  There  was  no  interference 
from  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  no 
paper  Government,  no  perpetual  refer- 
ence to  order-books  bristling  with  in- 
novations; and  so  he  was  happy  and 
contented,  obedient  to  the  officers  who 
commanded  him,  and  faithful  to  the 
country  he  served."  x 

This,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
birth  of  the  Bengal  army.  For  a 
period  of  forty  years,  viz.,  from  1756 
to  1796,  the  native  army  in  India 
remained  as  it  was  when  first  raised. 
The  English  officers  in  each  battalion 
were  but  five  in  number ;  and,  as  we 
are  told  by  Sir  John  Kaye,  a  great  deal 
of  subsidiary  authority  still  remained 
with  the  black  officers.  In  1796  a 
change  for  the  better  was  inaugurated 
throughout  the  Company's  troops.  The 
British  adventurer,  or  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who  had  worked  his  way  to  India 
no  one  knew  how,  and  had  taken  ser- 
vice under  the  Company  because  he 
could  not  otherwise  go  through  the 
process  of  what  was  called  "shaking 
the  pagoda  tree ;  "  gradually  left  the 
Indian  army,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
different  class  of  men,  more  or  less 
educated  at  home  for  their  Indian 
career.  Cadetships  in  the  Company's 
service  were  looked  upon  as  an  excel- 
lent provision  for  younger  sons.  The 
pension  system  was  introduced  ;  officers 
rose  in  the  service  by  seniority ;  the 
sepoy  regiments  were  numbered.  Each 
regiment  consisted  of  two  battalions, 
and  something  like  an  esprit  de  corps 

1  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India, 
vol.  i.  p.  205. 


prevailed  throughout  the  service.  In  a 
word,  the  native  army  became  more  and 
more  Europeanised.  Although  it  must 
be  confessed  that  if  in  some  respects 
it  was  less  rough  than  it  had  formerly 
been,  it  was  not  the  less  ready.  At  this 
period,  and  until  the  present  century 
was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  the 
army  of  India  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  the  greatest  perfection ;  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  describe  the 
sepoy  of  this  time  in  the  words  of  Sir 
John  Kaye  : — 

"  When  he  became  a  soldier  he  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  civilian  ;  he  severed 
no  family  ties  ;  he  abandoned  no  civil 
rights  ;  he  was  not  the  outcast,  but  the 
stay  and  the  pride  of  his  house.  He 
visited  his  home  at  stated  times  ;  he  re- 
mitted to  it  a  large  part  of  his  pay. 
It  was  a  decorous  boast  in  many 
families  that  generation  after  genera- 
ation  had  eaten  the  Company's  salt. 
Often  indeed,  in  one  household  you 
might  see  the  Past,  the  Present,  and 
Future  of  this  coveted  military  service. 
There  was  the  ancient  pensioner  under 
the  shade  of  the  banyan  tree  in  his 
native  village,  who  had  stories  to  tell 
of  Laurence,  Coote,  and  Meadows ;  of 
battles  fought  against  the  French  ;  of 
the  long  war  with  Hyder ;  and  the 
later  struggles  with  his  son.  There 
was  the  sepoy  on  furlough  from  active 
service,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  who  had 
his  stories  to  tell  of  the  "  great  lord's" 
brother,  the  younger  Wellesley ;  of 
Harris  and  Baird ;  perhaps  of  "  Bek- 
run  Sahib,"  and  Egypt,  and  how  "  Lich 
Sahib,"2  the  fine  old  man,  when  pro- 
visions were  scarce  in  the  camp,  had 
ridden  through  the  lines  eating  dry 
pulse  for  his  dinner.  And  there  was 
the  bright-eyed,  supple-limbed,  quick- 
witted boy  who  looked  forward  with 
eager  expectancy  to  the  time  when  he 
would  be  permitted  to  take  his  father's 
place  and  serve  under  some  noted 
leader.  It  was  no  vain  delusion,  no 
trick  of  our  self-love,  to  believe  in 
such  pictures  as  these.  The  Com- 
pany's sepoys  had  a  genuine  pride  in 

2  Meaning  "Lake  Sahib,"  otherwise  Lord 
Lich. 
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their  colours,  and  the  classes  from 
which  they  were  drawn,  rejoiced  in 
their  connection  with  the  paramount 
state.  It  was  honourable  service, 
sought  by  the  very  flower  of  the 
people,  and  to  be  dismissed  from  it 
was  a  heavy  punishment  and  a  sore 
disgrace."  l 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century — say  from  1810  to  1822 — the 
Native  Army  of  India  had  not  as  yet 
been  too  much  Europeanised.  The 
mania  for  uniformity  between  English 
soldiers  and  Hindostanee  sepoys  had 
not  then  been  pushed  to  the  extreme 
which  the  folly  of  certain  generals 
and  commanders-in-chief  required  at  a 
later  date.  No  doubt  the  officers  who 
commanded  our  native  troops  were 
aliens  in  race,  nationality,  and  creed. 
But  they  managed  to  make  their 
sepoys  trust  in  them,  and  they  looked 
upon  India  as  their  only  home,  and  on 
regimental  duty  as  their  only  means  of 
distinction.  Though  the  natives  of 
India  regarded  their  English  conquer- 
ors as  the  dominant  power,  they 
were  the  best  masters  who  had  yet 
ruled  over  the  country.  In  1817 
the  Maharatta  power  finally  broke 
down,  and  the  British  reigned  undis- 
puted in  their  stead  over  a  great  part 
of  the  peninsula. 

To  assert  that  an  army  or  a  nation 
has  deteriorated  may  be  to  say  a  har^h 
thing.  We  must  use  the  word  only  with 
reference  to  the  particular  work  the 
Indian  army  has  to  do.  If  Australian 
settlers  or  Ceylon  coffee-planters  were 
to  adopt  the  habits  of  London  life  they 
would  certainly  become  less  fit  for  their 
special  work.  It  was  so  with  our 
native  army  in  India.  The  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
a  period  of  reform  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment, but  it  had  an  evil  influence  on 
the  English  officers  of  sepoy  corps.  In- 
tercourse with  England  became  easier 
and  English  customs  common.  The 
British  captain  or  subaltern  cared  less 
for  the  natives  he  commanded  and 
began  to  see  little  of  them  except  on 

?5 1  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India, 
vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255. 


parade  or  other  duty.  Sir  John  Kaye 
says — "  Increased  facilities  for  inter- 
course with  Europe  gave  a  European 
complexion  to  society.  English  books, 
English  news,  above  all,  English  gentle- 
women, made  their  way  freely  and 
rapidly  to  India.  The  overland  mail 
bringing  news  scarcely  more  than  a 
month  old  of  the  last  new  European  re- 
volution, the  book-club  yielding  its  stores 
of  light  literature  as  fresh  as  is  com- 
monly obtained  from  circulating  libra- 
ries at  home ;  and  an  avatar  of  fair 
young  English  maidens,  with  the  bloom 
of  the  Western  summer  on  their  cheeks, 
yielded  attractions  beside  which  the 
gossip  of  the  lines  and  the  feeble 
garrulity  of  the  old  sonbahdar  were 
very  dreary  and  fatiguing.  Little  by 
little  the  sepoy  officer  shook  out  the 
folds  of  his  orientalism."  2 

Outside  the  regimental  cantonment 
other  influences  were  gradually  weaken- 
ing the  attachment  between  the  native 
soldier  and  his  English  officer.  From 
1822  to  1838— the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  Afghan  war — 
several  great  provinces  had  been  practi- 
cally incorporated  with  British  India. 
For  all  these  new  possessions  civil  ad- 
ministrators were  wanted,  but  the  Civil 
Service  could  not  supply  half  the  new 
demand.  The  most  intelligent  officers 
of  the  native  army  were  nominated  to 
fill  many  of  the  administrative  and 
political  posts.  With  the  increase  of 
territory  new  surveys  had  to  be  carried 
out  and  new  public  works  undertaken. 
The  management  of  these  different  de- 
partments was  vested  in  the  officers 
of  sepoy  regiments.  These  duties,  and 
the  claims  of  an  immense  augmented 
army  staff,  in  time  took  away  nearly 
every  officer  of  intelligence  who  could 
pass  an  examination  in  one  or  other  of 
the  native  languages  from  regimental 
duties,  and  it  became  almost  a  reproach 
for  a  military  man  in  the  Company's 
service  to  remain  on  duty  with  his 
corps.  Those  who  did  so  looked  upon 
their  work  as  a  nuisance  and  a  bore, 
and  were  anxious  to  follow  their  more 

2  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India, 
vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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fortunate  comrades  to  employment 
which  was  more  lucrative,  and  thought 
more  honourable  than  drill,  guard- 
mounting,  or  the  payment  of  native 
soldiers.  The  sepoys  were  not  slow 
to  feel  the  change.  The  old  interest 
and  intimacy  between  commanders  and 
soldiers  had,  in  a  great  measure,  come 
to  an  end.  A  large  amount  of  red- 
tapeism  had  been  imported  into  Hindo- 
stan  from  the  precincts  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  Colonels  of  sepoy  regiments 
were  no  longer  all-powerful  in  their 
corps.  They  could  no  longer  settle  dis- 
putes according  to  their  own  wisdom 
or  experience.  The  smallest  event  out 
of  the  common  had  to  be  referred  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  brigade, 
and  from  him  through  the  General 
of  Division  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  or 
Bombay.  To  make  things  worse,  the 
higher  commands  in  India  were  almost 
invariably  given  to  Queen's  officers, 
most  of  whom  knew  nothing  of  the 
country  or  of  the  native  soldiery.1  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  some  underhand 
influence  were  at  work  with  the  object 
of  making  the  native  army  discontented 
with  the  present  and  useless  for  the 
future. 

Casual  readers  of  the  military  history 
of  India  often  fancy  that  the  Mutiny 
of  1857  was  unprecedented.  That  it 
was  so  in  magnitude  is  happily  true  ; 
but  other  insurrections,  refusals  to  obey 
legitimate  authority,  and  attempts  to 
subvert  the  power  of  the  military 
commanders,  had  happened  at  various 
times  and  in  various  parts  of  both  the 
Madras  and  the  Bengal  Presidencies. 
In  1822  the  6th  Madras  Cavalry  mu- 
tinied at  Arcot,  and  in  1824  the  47th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry  at  Barrack- 
pore  refused  to  embark  for  Rangoon ; 
in  1844  the  84th  Bengal  Infantry  at 

1  When  the  late  General  Anson  -was 
nominated  in  1855  to  the  command  of  the 
Madras  army,  he  had  been  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  upon  half-pay,  during  which  time 
he  had  done  no  duty  whatever  as  a  soldier. 
He  had  never  been  in  the  East  in  his  life  ; 
and  yet,  after  holding  that  post  for  two^or  three 
years  he  was  named  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India  ;  which  appointment  he  held  when  the 
great  Mutiny  of  1857  broke  out. 
No.  230.— VOL.  xxxix. 


Ferozepore  refused  to  march  to  Scinde 
and   the   64th  Bengal  Infantry  muti- 
nied at  Umballa  unless  their  pay  and 
allowances   were  increased.      In  1845 
the  6th  Madras  Native  Cavalry  muti- 
nied   at     Jubbulpore;   and   the  47th 
Madras  Native  Infantry  mutinied  when 
ordered     to     Scinde.        In      1849-50 
several   regiments    of  Bengal   Native 
Infantry   stationed    in    the     Punjaub 
either   broke   into    open   rebellion   or 
were  prepared  to  do  so.     Speaking  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  principal   military  stations   in 
the  Northern  Provinces   of  India    in 
1849,  Sir  John  Kaye  says,  "  at  Delhi, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  found  unmis- 
takable  signs   of    a  confederation    of 
many    regiments    determined    not    to 
serve  in  the  Punjaub  except  on   the 
higher  pay.       One     regiment     there, 
warned  for  service  beyond  the  Sutlej, 
declared  its  intention  not  to  march, 
but   it  was   conciliated   by  a    liberal 
grant    of    furlough   which   had    been 
before  withheld,  and  it  went  on  to  its 
destination.     Napier  believed  that  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  was  widely  spread. 
He    had    heard    ominous    reports    of 
twenty-four     regiments     prepared    to 
strike,  and  when  he  entered  the  Pun- 
jaub he  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
mutiny  was  there,  only  in  a  form  of 
suspended  activity,  and  that  any  mo- 
ment it  might  burst  out  all  the  more 
furiously  for  this  temporary  suppres- 
sion."2 

With  these  instances  before  us,  it 
is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Mutiny  of  1857  was  not  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Indian  native  army  ;  and 
that  it  was  the  result  of  previous  in- 
subordination in  the  service.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  inquire  here  into  the 
causes  of  that  moral  earthquake  in  our 
Eastern  Empire.  When  the  great  mili- 
tary insurrection  had  been  stamped 
out,  a  new  epoch  began,  and  the  regu- 
lations and  reforms  which  were  then 
adopted  remain  in  force  to  the  present 
time. 

As  before  1858,  the   native    army 

2  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India, 
vol.  i.  p.  312. 
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may  now  be  divided  into  three  grand 
divisions,    which    take    their     names 
from  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,   and   Bombay.      The  first  of 
these   is   composed   of    nineteen   regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  forty-five  regiments  of 
native  infantry,  five  native  regiments 
of  Goorkas,  five  regiments  of  Punjaub 
cavalry,    four   regiments  of   Sikh   in- 
fantry,    six    regiments    of    Punjaub 
infantry,   two    regiments   of    Central 
India  horse,  two  regiments  of  Mey- 
war  infantry,  and  the  Hydrabad  con- 
tingent.    With  hardly  an   exception, 
all  these'  corps  have,  since  the  Mutiny, 
had  their   names    changed.     The  ca- 
valry has  been  entirely  altered.    The 
•eleven  regiments  of  semi-Europeanised 
native  dragoons  have  been  abolished, 
and  their  place  taken  by  what  used  to 
be  called    "  Irregular   cavalry,"  that 
is  to  say,  by  regiments  in  which  the 
men  are  armed,  dressed,  and  mounted 
after  the  native  fashion  ;  a  change  for 
the  better  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.      In   the   Bengal   native   in- 
fantry, the  numbering  of  the  regiments 
has  also  been  altered.  Thus  the  present 
1st  regiment  was  before  the  Mutiny 
numbered  the    21st ;    the    2nd    was 
formerly  the  31st ;  the  3rd,  the  32nd  ; 
and  so  on   throughout  the  list.      In 
the   Madras   service,   there    are   four 
regiments  of  native  cavalry,  and  forty- 
one   of   native   infantry ;    whilst    the 
Bombay  army  consists  of  three  regi- 
ments  of  native   cavalry  besides   the 
Poona  horse,  three  regiments  of  Scinde 
horse,  and  thirty  regiments  of  native 
infantry.      But   it  is  in  the   Bengal 
army  that  the  greatest  changes  have 
been  made.     The  custom  that  had  by 
degrees  become  an  unwritten  law  from 
which  no  deviation  was  permitted,  of 
enlisting  none  but  high-caste  men  in 
the  ranks,  has  been  completely  abro- 
gated.      In   the     dark    days,    twenty 
years  ago,  when  we  were  so  near  losing 
India,  these  men  were  always  the  most 
disaffected.     Since  then,  not  only  have 
low-caste  men  been  encouraged  to  enter 
the  service  but  natives  belonging   to 
tribes  formerly  unfriendly,  and  unwill- 
ing to  serve,  have  been  sought  after  and 


enrolled,  and  they  are  thought  more  of 
than  the  Brahmins  and  Rajpoots  from 
whom  our  regiments  used  to  be  almost 
exclusively  recruited.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  alteration  is  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  native  army  is  now 
provided  with  European  officers. 
When  a  youngster  went  out  to  India, 
he  used  to  be  gazetted  as  ensign  to 
a  native  regiment  in  which  he  re- 
mained on  the  list  until  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  major.  Under  the  new 
system,  the  only  entrance  to  the  native 
military  service  is  through  the  Eng- 
lish army.  An  officer  who  wishes  to 
serve  in  our  Indian  Army  must 
first  qualify  and  pass  his  examination, 
and  enter  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
cavalry  or  infantry  of  the  line.  After 
two  years  of  regimental  duty,  he  may 
apply,  if  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs 
is  stationed  in  India,  and  after  he  has 
passed  a  preliminary  examination  in 
one  of  the  native  languages,  to  be 
attached  to  a  native  regiment  as  "a 
probationer  for  the  staff  corps." 
Should  his  probation  prove  satis- 
factory, he  is  gazetted  from  the  corps 
to  which  he  has  hitherto  belonged,  and 
entered  on  the  role  of  the  staff  corps 
of  the  Presidency  in  which  he  is 
serving.  When  this  change  has  been 
made,  he  is  available  for  any  duty  in 
India,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
vast  majority  of  officers  belonging  to 
the  staff  corps  are  employed  with  the 
different  native  regiments. 

The  system  is  a  good  one,  and  it 
must  eventually  work  well  for  the 
Indian  army.  Not  only  is  the  service 
being  officered  by  the  picked  men  of 
the  English  regiments  sent  to  India, 
but  regimental  duty  with  the  native 
corps,  instead  of  being  shunned,  looked 
down  upon,  and  detested,  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  is  now  sought  after 
and  prized  by  the  best  officers  the 
State  can  lay  its  hand  on,  after  they 
have  undergone  a  noviciate  in  the 
English  army,  and  a  subsequent  se- 
vere trial  as  candidates  for  the  staff 
corps.  These  officers  are  men  in  every 
way  fitted  for  the  highest  duties  of 
their  profession.  But,  like  all  new 
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•systems,  it  wil  Itake  time  to  work  out. 
Another  generation  will  probably  pass 
away  before  the  command  and  officer- 
ing of  the  native  ai*my  can  be  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been 
selected  for  that  purpose  from  the 
English  service.  But  there  is  one 
great  drawback,  one  for  which  a 
remedy  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  im- 
possible. 

In  every  Indian  war  in  which  we 
have  ever  been  engaged,  there  has 
been  one  universal  complaint  made, 
alike  by  the  commanders  of  armies, 
divisions,  brigades,  and  battalions.  It 
is,  that  our  native  regiments  are  in- 
variably under-officered.  If  it  was  so, 
when  with  every  sepoy  corps  there 
were  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  officers, 
what  will  it  be  when  there  are  not 
more  than  a  third  of  that  number] 
Under  the  present  system,  after  de- 
ducting the  commandant,  the  second 
in  command,  the  adjutant,  and  the 
quarter-master,  there  seldom  remain 
more  than  one  European  officer  for 
each  wing  of  a  regiment.  Even  if  we 
suppose  that  in  the  event  of  a  corps 
taking  the  field,  these  numbers  could 
be  doubled,  what  margin  would  be  left 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  where 
would  the  soldiers  look  for  leaders 
after  a  few  months  of  the  wear  and 
tear  and  casualties  of  a  campaign  ? 

There  is  another  weak  point  in  the 
system  to  which  those  who  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  India  cannot 
be  blind.  Success  with  our  sepoy 
corps  has  always  depended  upon  the 
officers  and  men  being  well  acquainted 
with  each  other.  If  the  European 
leader,  whether  of  a  battalion,  squad- 
ron, or  company,  has  known  the 
sepoys  he  has  had  to  lead,  and  more 
particularly  if  the  sepoys  have  known 
him,  the  result  has  nearly  always  been 
in  favour  of  our  arms.  But  where  the 
contrary  has  been  the  case,  when  the 
European  officers  were  hardly  known 
by  their  men,  the  result  has  often 
been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unsatis- 
factory. According  to  the  present 
method  of  officering  regiments  from 
the  staff  corps,  repeated  changes  are 


almost  inevitable  ;  and  throughout  the 
Indian  army  the  complaint  is  uni- 
versal that  a  native  battalion  seldom 
has  time  to  get  acquainted  with  its 
leaders,  or  the  leaders  with  their  men. 
As  yet,  this  new  system  has  not  been 
tried  in  any  war  of  importance,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  we  have  to 
take  the  field  again  in  India,  the 
officers  attached  to  each  regiment  may 
be  increased  in  number,  and  may  be 
posted  permanently  to  their  respective 
corps.  Looking  over  some  of  the 
latest  army  lists,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  not  more  than  two  or  three  in- 
stances throughout  the  service  have 
even  commanding  officers  been  three 
years  or  upwards  with  their  corps  ; 
whilst,  among  Indian  military  men 
who  have  served  with  native  troops,  it 
is  admitted  that  at  least  four  or  five 
years  are  necessary  before  the  sepoy 
can  place  that  confidence  in  his 
European  leader  which  causes  him  to 
follow  through  any  danger,  difficulty,  or 
hardship.  In  many — we  might  say  in 
nearly  all — the  changes  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  alterations  have 
been  greatly  for  the  better.  But  the 
two  weak  spots  we  have  pointed  out 
are  vital,  and  they  are  more  than 
likely  to  be  the  cause  of  embarrass- 
ment to  us,  whatever  complications  in 
field  or  in  garrison  arise  in  the  future. 
The  history  of  the  European  portion 
of  our  Indian  army  will  always  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  the  military 
student,  and  with  pride  by  all  who 
bear  the  name  of  Englishmen.  From 
first  to  last — from  the  commencement 
of  our  conquests  in  India  to  the  pre- 
sent time — our  countrymen  soldiering 
in  Hindostan  have  never  failed  to  do 
their  duty.  The  European  forces  now 
in  India  are  about  60,000  strong ;  of 
whom  close  upon  7,000  belong  to  the 
artillery  ;  the  rest  being  divided  into 
ten  cavalry  regiments,  and  about  fifty 
infantry  battalions.  Before  India  and 
its  army  were  transferred  to  the 
Crown,  each  Presidency  had  three 
European  corps  which  had  been  raised 
and  incorporated  exclusively  for  ser- 
vice in  the  East.  These  were  com- 
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monly  called  the  Company's  European 
regiments ;  and  finer  battalions,  or 
officers  and  men  who  had  done  better 
service  whenever  they  were  called 
upon,  were  certainly  not  to  be  found 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  For  the 
last  eighteen  or  twenty  years — ever 
since  the  reign  of  John  Company  came 
to  an  end — these  corps  have  been  amal- 
gamated with  the  British  infantry  of 
the  line,  and  are  now  numbered  as 
the  101st  to  the  1 09th  regiment,  inclu- 
sively. They  still  bear  upon  their 
colours  the  honours  they  gained  in 
former  years,  the  names  of  every 
victory  and  every  triumph  of  the 
British  arms  in  India ;  from  the  battle 
of  Plassey  to  the  taking  of  Lucknow 
and  Delhi.  Perhaps  never  was  there 
a  greater  mistake  committed  by  the 
British  authorities  than  the  abolition 
of  these  corps.  In  many  respects 
they  were  very  unlike  the  rest  of  our 
army.  A  great  number  of  the  men 
were  of  a  better  class  than  the  ordi- 
nary British  recruit.  They  wished  to 
become  soldiers,  but  did  not  care  for 
the  routine  of  home  garrison  life,  or 
the  never-ending  changes  of  colonial 
duty.  They  were  thoroughly  up  to 
Indian  ways ;  were  well  acclimatised 
to  the  country ;  looked  on  the  East  as 
their  home;  had  most  of  them  their 
wives  and  families  with  them;  were 
ever  ready  to  take  the  field,  and 
were  always  first  at  any  point  of 
danger.  They  were  done  away  with 
when  India  was  made  over  to  the 
Crown,  only,  I  suppose,  because  of 
that  uniformity  on  the  brain  which 
seemed  at  the  time  to  have  afflicted  all 
our  military  authorities.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  French  Zouaves 
were  copied  from  the  old  Company's 
European  regiments ;  the  idea  being 
that  Frenchmen  enlisted  specially  to 
serve  in  Africa,  and  au  fait  in  the 
ways  of  the  country,  were  infinitely 
more  likely  to  do  their  work  thoroughly 
than  troops  fresh  from  France.  In 
India  we  had  proved  the  truth  of  this  ; 
and  the  French  profited  by  our  experi- 
ence. "We  threw  it  away.  Since  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  Governments; 


and  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
in  that  army,    we  must  never  forget 
that  we  have  had  no  great  Indian  war, 
so  that  the  value  and  worth  of   this 
new  system  has  yet  to  be  proved.    The 
small   frontier    campaigns,    in    which 
three  or  four  native  regiments  and  a 
few  cavalry  have  been  employed,  have- 
not  been  sufficient  to  test  the  altera- 
tions which   have    become    part  and 
parcel  of  our  military  system  in  the 
East;    and  as  it  has  been   with  the 
native  portion  of  the  army,  so  we  fear 
it  will  be  found  with  the   European 
corps,    the    artillery    alone   excepted. 
One  day  or  other  we  shall  have  some 
great  disaster  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
officers   present    with   each  regiment. 
Take  for  instance    the  cavalry  corps 
serving  in  India.     Formerly,  when  a 
dragoon  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
East,  it  was  considerably  augmented 
both  in   officers  and   men.       Of    the 
former,    there   used    to    be     on     the 
strength  of  each  corps  two  lieutenant- 
colonels,  two  majors,    eight  captains 
(exclusive  of  the  one  in  command  of 
the  depot  at  home),  twenty  lieutenants, 
and   eight  cornets.      These    are   now 
reduced  to  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one 
major,  six  captains,  and  aboub  thirteen 
subalterns.     In  fact,  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment serving  in  India  is    at  present 
weaker  in  officers  than  if  it  were  doing 
duty  at  home,  although  it  has  in  its 
ranks  nearly  a  third  more  men  and 
horses  than  it  would  have  in  England. 
The  same  fault  exists  in  a  minor  de- 
gree in  the  infantry  battalions  serving 
in  the  East.     They  have  now  but  one 
lieutenant-colonel,  where  they  used  to 
have    two ;     ten   captains   instead   of 
twelve,  and  eight  subalterns  instead  of 
twenty-eight  or  thirty.     The  result  of 
this  extraordinary  and  ill  judged  econ- 
omy is  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected.     What  with  officers  on  pri- 
vate or  sick    leave   in   England,    and 
the  vacancies  that  must  always  occur 
in  a  far-off  country  owing  to  deaths 
and  other  casualties,  there  are  not,  we 
are  fully  justified    in    saying,   in  the 
whole  of  the  British  troops  in  India, 
half-a-dozen  regiments  with   sufficient 
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officers  to  take  the  field  ready  for  any 
emergency  that  may  arise  during  a 
campaign.  In  proof  of  this,  let  us 
cite  a  fact.  When,  in  January,  1876, 
the  flower  of  the  Indian  army,  num- 
bering nearly  20,000  men,  paraded  at 
Delhi  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it 
might  have  been  expected — and  no 
doubt  it  was  the  case — that  every 
regiment  would  muster  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible in  officers.  Nothing  could  be  finer 
than  the  appearance  of  the  troops 
both  native  and  European ;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  lamentable — nothing 
struck  every  military  observer  more 
forcibly — than  the  scarcity  of  officers 
with  every  corps.  Of  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments that  marched  past — the  10th, 
1 1  th,  1 3th,  and  1 5th  Hussars — there  was 
not  an  officer  for  every  troop  ;  and  in 
one  corps  two  troops  were  commanded 
by  sergeant-majors.  In  the  European 
infantry,  things  were  almost,  but  not 
quite,  as  bad.  There  was  certainly 
one  officer  for  every  company,  but  in 
very  rare  instances  more ;  and  many 
of  those  commanding  companies  were 
mere  lads  who  had  only  joined  the 
service  a  few  weeks.1 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
India  is  in  many  respects  unlike  any 
other  country,  and  that  soldiering  in 
the  East,  if  an  army  is  to  be  efficient, 
requires  a  greater  margin  than  'usual 
for  the  supply  of  both  officers  and 
men.  In  former  days,  there  were 
fewer  European  regiments  in  India, 
but  they  had  many  more  officers  at- 
tached to  them,  and  were  consequently 
always  ready  for  service.  Before  the 
change  of  Government  there  were  but 
four  English  cavalry  regiments  in  the 
whole  country.  Of  these,  two  were 
stationed  in  the  North- West  Provinces, 
one  in  the  Madras,  and  one  in  the 
Bombay  Presidencies.  These  corps 
were  not  only  fully  officered,  but  each 

1  The  writer  does  riot  make  this  statement 
from  hearsay.  He  was  at  Delhi  in  January, 
1876,  saw  the  army  march  past  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  and  having  mixed  with  nearly  every 
regiment  in  the  camp  during  the  time  the 
troops  were  there,  he  heard  everywhere,  and 
from  all  sides,  the  same  complaint  regarding 
the  scarcity  of  officers  present  with  each  corps. 


of  them  numbered  seven  hundred  rank 
and  file,  with  as  many  horse.  Under 
the  present  system  the  number  of 
regiments  is  doubled.  There  are  four 
in  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  two 
in  each  of  the  minor  Presidencies. 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
we  could  to-morrow  send  a  really 
efficient  cavalry  corps  into  the  field. 
If,  on  an  occasion  like  that  of  the 
Heir  to  the  British  Throne  visiting 
Delhi,  regiments  could  not  muster 
more  than  they  did,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  event  of  their  being 
called  upon  suddenly  to  take  the  field  'I 
With  the  numbers  that  formerly  ruled 
in  the  service  in  India,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  what  with  those  who  were 
sick,  those  who  had  not  yet  joined,  or 
had  joined  but  not  passed  their  drill, 
and  those  who  were  required  to  do 
duty  with  the  depot  in  India,  about  a 
third  fewer  could  be  gathered  for  ser- 
vice, than  when  the  regiment  merely 
paraded  on  cantonment.  If  we  apply 
this  rule  to  the  cavalry  regiments  in 
India  as  at  present  constituted — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
— what,  may  we  ask,  would  be  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  corps  after  it  had 
been  in  the  field  some  two  or  three 
months  1 

But  in  India  reforms  of  any  descrip- 
tion are,  and  ever  have  been,  very  dif- 
ficult. No  sooner  is  a  proposal  for  any 
change  brought  before  the  Viceroy  in 
Council,  than  every  member  of  the 
Council  seems  tempted  to  write  a  small 
volume  of  minutes  upon  the  subject ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  less  practical  know- 
ledge he  has,  the  longer  is  the  paper  in 
which  he  vindicates  his  opinion.  It  is 
only  when  some  terrible  catastrophe 
like  that  of  the  great  Mutiny  takes 
place  that  the  rulers  of  India  incline 
to  make  any  change. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many 
respects  the  position  of  our  European 
army  in  India  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Take  for  instance  the  transport 
of  troops  to  the  East,  when  compared 
with  the  practice  of  twenty  years  ago. 
In  those  days  regiments  sent  to  India 
were  embarked  at  Gravesend,  and  sent 
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round   the   Cape  in    sailing  vessels ; 
they  never  reached  their  destination 
under  three  and  a  half  or  four  months. 
Arrived  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bom- 
bay, officers  and  men  being  perfectly 
new  to  the  country,   were  left   very 
much  to  their  own  devices  to  find  out 
what    they  ought   to   do    and    leave 
undone.    A  newly-arrived  regiment  in- 
variably stayed  for  some  weeks  at  the 
Presidency,  where  native  liquor  and 
sun-stroke  acclimatised  the  rank  and 
file    after  a   fashion   which    did    not 
increase  their  efficiency.     Then   com- 
menced the  tedious  march  up  country 
—  for  in  those  days  railways  of  any 
length  were  a  dream  of  the  future — 
during  which  the  corps   enlarged  its 
Indian   experiences    by  sickness    and 
death,   much  of    which    would    have 
been    avoidable    with    a    little    care 
and   forethought.     If  the   troops   be- 
longed all  to  the  same  regiment  dis- 
cipline was  well  maintained ;    but  it 
was  otherwise  with  bodies  of  recruits 
belonging  to    different   regiments   on 
their    way    to    join    their   respective 
corps.     As  a  matter  of   course   they 
were   not   so  well   in  hand   as  older 
soldiers,    and    the    graves    at    every 
halting-place   spoke   volumes  for  the 
waste  of   life  caused  by  a  repetition 
of    the   follies   of    the   first   landing, 
which  were  only  to  be  expected  from 
ignorant  men  new  to  a  strange  country. 
In  those  days  seldom  less,  and  often 
more,   than    ten    or    twelve    months 
elapsed  between  the  soldier's  embarka- 
tion at  Gravesend  and  his  march  into 
quarters  at  Meerut  or  Umballa.    All 
this  has  been  changed,  and  changed 
greatly   for    the   better.     Troops   are 
now   embarked    at   Portsmouth,  and, 
whether    recruits    or   soldiers,   never 
without  officers  of  their  own  regiment. 
They  proceed  in  roomy  steamers  vid 
the    Suez   Canal    to   Bombay;    there 
they  are  not'  allowed  to  land  until  the 
train  is  ready  to  take  them  above  the 
Ghauts.     In  three  or  four  hours  they 
arrive  in  barracks  situated  on  a  table- 
land in  a  cool  and  delightful  climate. 
They  are   detained    there    till    their 
Indian  outfit  is  'ready,  and  are  then 


sent  by  rail  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  wherever  their  respective  regi- 
ments are  quartered.  To  such  perfec- 
tion indeed  has  the  system  of  transport 
been  carried,  that  although  the  railway 
to  the  North- West  Provinces  is  only 
complete  to  within  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  Peshawur,  troops  have 
been  marched  into  barracks  at  the  lat- 
ter place  forty  days  after  leaving  Ports- 
mouth, a  feat  which  a  few  years- 
ago  would  have  been  thought  impos- 
sible. If  all  the  reforms  required  by 
our  Indian  army  were  as  effectually 
carried  out  as  those  in  the  transport 
service,  there  would  be  little  left  for 
us  to  desire. 

All  readers  of  the  Indian  news- 
papers at  the  present  crisis  must  be 
struck  with  the  evident  want  of 
organisation  in  our  army,  even  on 
the  frontier  which  is  supposed  to  be 
nearest  the  enemy.  Ever  since  1870, 
when  the  Germans  showed  us  the 
benefit  of  army  mobilisation,  military 
men  throughout  Europe,  even  in  peace- 
ful England,  have  been  eager  to  com- 
bine battalions,  brigades,  divisions, 
and  army  corps,  so  that  when  wanted 
for  the  field  every  man  should  know 
his  place,  and  every  component  part 
of  a  force  should  understand  exactly 
what  it  would  have  to  do,  and  with 
whom  it  would  have  to  operate,  in  the 
event  of  a  campaign.  Surely  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  army 
mobilisation  could  be  so  well  practised 
or  would  be  so  useful  in  an  emergency 
as  in  India.  But  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  public  papers,  the  destination 
of  troops  eeems  to  be  in  as  great  a 
muddle  on  the  north-west  frontier  as- 
it  was  in  England  until  the  last  few 
years,  or  as  it  was  in  France  until 
1870  taught  that  nation  its  value. 
There  is  no  army  in  the  world  where- 
a  proper  mobilisation  of  natives  with 
Europeans  would  be  more  useful. 
Throughout  all  our  previous  wars  it 
has  been  notorious  that  English  and 
sepoy  regiments  invariably  work  better 
together — and  indeed  work  only  weli 
together — when  they  begin  to  know- 
each  other.  If  in  India  we  could 
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have  fixed  brigades,  each  consisting 
of  two  native  and  European  batta- 
lions ;  if  each  division  could  consist 
of  two  such  brigades,  and  each  army 
corps  of  two  such  divisions ;  if  officers 
commanding  brigades  could  by  long 
association  with  those  brigades  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  those  they 
commanded,  and  if  those  they  com- 
manded could  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  them,  our  Indian  army  would 
be  in  a  much  fitter  state  for  service. 
In  the  different  commands  now  form- 
ing on  the  north-west  frontier,  the 
regiments  composing  each  division 
seem  to  be  brought  from  the  four 
points  of  the  compass ;  and  if  we  enter 
upon  the  war  which  is  anticipated, 
and  that  war  is  as  serious  as  most 
people  believe  it  will  be,  we  shall  rue 
the  fatal  error  we  have  made  in  not 
attempting  to  mobilise  the  army,  like 
every  country  in  Europe.  From 
Peshawur  to  Calcutta,  and  from  Bom- 
bay to  Madras,  there  is  nothing  our 
troops  complain  so  much  of  as  the 
perpetual  moving  from  station  to 
station.  It  entails  an  immense  ex- 
pense upon  all  ranks,  and  does  no 
good.  But  red-tapeism  is  in  India  a 
monster  of  many  lives,  of  which  it 
has  not  yet  lost  one.  What  would 
become  of  all  the  smart  young  men  in 
the  Quartermaster-General's  depart- 
ment— what  would  become  of  the 
department  itself — if  the  Indian  army 
were  mobilised  and  kept  in  fixed 
quarters,  like  that  of  Germany  or  of 
France,  or  as  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
organise  for  home  service  in  England  ? 
Official  life  in  India,  if  it  believes  in 
nothing  else,  holds  as  a  heaven- de- 
livered axiom,  that  what  is  new  cannot 
be  true,  and  what  is  not  of  old  standing 
had  better  be  avoided.  Taking  our 
Indian  army  all  in  all,  giving  natives 
and  Europeans  due  credit  for  their  re- 
spective merits,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  body  of  officers,  many 
of  whom  spent  ^the  best  years  of 


their  lives  in  the  East,  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  we  have  the 
material  for  as  fine  an  army  as  could 
be  desired,  and  one  admirably  adapted 
to  the  country  in  which  it  has  to  serve. 
Whether  we  have  always  profited  by 
our  advantages  is  another  question. 
That  we  have  done  so  in  many  instances 
is  certain  ;  but  it  is  equally  sure  that 
in  many  others  we  do  not  keep  pace 
with  the  times  nor  with  those  improve- 
ments in  military  science  now  common 
all  over  the  world.  The  immediate 
future  may  bring  to  light  many  of 
the  errors  which  might  have  been 
avoided  in  our  Indian  army  by  timely 
changes  and  reforms.  Let  us  hope 
that  when  the  reading  of  this  lesson 
comes,  our  troops  may  not  suffer  too 
severely  from  that  "  masterly  in- 
activity "  which  in  Indian  military 
legislation  appears  rather  to  be  the 
rule  than-  the  exception. 

M.  LAING-MEASON. 


[Since  the  above  article  was  in  type,  a  letter 
from  an  officer  serving  in  an  English  cavalry 
regiment  in  India  has  been  placed  at  the 
writer's  disposal,  and  from  it  he  makes  the 
following  extract : — 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  if  the  regi- 
ment has  to  take  the  field.  Officers  and  men 
and  horses  are  as  '  fit '  as  it  is  possible  to  be, 
but  of  the  former  we  are  awfully  short.  1 
don't  think  we  could  march  out  of  the  station 
with  more  than  three  officers  per  squadron, 
and  of  these  several  will  be  mere  lads,  of  no 
experience  whatever.  If  the  campaign  lasts 
six  months,  and  we  have  the  ordinary  number 
of  casualties  amongst  the  commissioned  ranks, 
half  the  troops  in  the  regiment  will  have  to 
be  commanded  by  sergeant-majors,  or  even  by 
sergeants.  We  are  as  short  of  officers  now  as 
the  native  cavalry  corps  used  to  be  in  olden 
times.  It  is  not  fair  upon  us  to  have  so  few 
troop  and  squadron  leaders.  And  from  all  I 
hear  all  our  cavalry  regiments  in  India  are  in 
the  same  predicament.  If  every  officer  be- 
longing to  the  regiment  was  present  at  head- 
quarters, and  we  could  insure  none  being  sick 
or  wounded  during  the  campaign,  there  would 
not  be  one  too  many.  As  it  is,  the  authorities 
leave  us  no  margin  whatever  for  casualties."] 
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IT  was  in  eighteen  hundred  —  yes  —  and  nine, 

That  we  took  Saragossa.     What  a  day 

Of  untold  horrors  1     I  was  sergeant  then. 

The  city  carried,  we  laid  siege  to  houses, 

All  shut  up  close,  and  with  a  treacherous  look 

Raining  down  shots  upon  us  from  the  windows. 

"  Tis  the  priests'  doing  !  "  was  the  word  passed  round  ; 

So  that  although  since  daybreak  under  arms  — 

Our  eyes  with  powder  smarting,  and  our  mouths 

Bitter  with  kissing  cartridge-ends  —  piff  !  paff  ! 

Rattled  the  musketry  with  ready  aim, 

If  shovel  hat  and  long  black  cloak  were  seen 

Flying  in  the  distance.     Up  a  narrow  street 

My  company  worked  on.     I  kept  an  eye 

On  every  house-top  right  and  left,  and  saw 

From  many  a  roof  flames  suddenly  burst  forth 

Colouring  the  sky,  as  from  the  chimney-tops 

Among  the  forges.     Low  our  fellows  stooped, 

Entering  the  low-pitched  dens.     When  they  came  out, 

With  bayonets  dripping  red,  their  bloody  lingers 

Signed  crosses  on  the  wall  ;  for  we  were  bound 

In  such  a  dangerous  defile  not  to  leave 

Foes  lurking  in  our  rear.     There  was  no  drum-beat, 

!N"o  ordered  march.     Our  officers  looked  grave; 

The  rank  and  file  uneasy,  jogging  elbows 

As  do  recruits  when  flinching. 

All  at  once, 

Rounding  a  corner,  we  are  hailed  in  French 
With  cries  for  help.     At  double-quick  we  join 
Our  hard-pressed  comrades.     They  were  grenadiers, 
A  gallant  company,  but  beaten  back 
Inglorious  from  the  raised  and  flag-paved  square 
Fronting  a  convent.     Twenty  stalwart  monks 
Defended  it  —  black  demons  with  shaved  crowns, 
The  cross  in  white  embroider'd  on  their  frocks, 
Barefoot,  their  sleeves  tucked-up,  their  only  weapons 
Enormous  crucifixes,  so  well  brandished, 
Our  men  went  down  before  them.     By  platoons 
Firing,  we  swept  the  place  ;  in  fact,  we  slaughtered 
This  terrible  group  of  heroes,  no  more  soul 
Being  in  us  than  in  executioners. 
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The  foul  deed  done — deliberately  done — 
And  the  thick  smoke  rolling  away,  we  noted 
Under  the  huddled  masses  of  the  dead 
Rivulets  of  blood  run  trickling  down  the  steps ; 
While  in  the  background  solemnly  the  church 
Loomed  up,  its  doors  wide  open.     We  went  in. 
It  was  a  desert.     Lighted  tapers  starred 
The  inner  gloom  with  points  of  gold.     The  incense 
Gave  out  its  perfume.     At  the  upper  end, 
Turned  to  the  altar  as  though  unconcerned 
In  the  fierce  battle  that  had  raged,  a  priest, 
White-haired  and  tall  of  stature,  to  a  close 
Was  bringing  tranquilly  the  mass.     So  stamped 
Upon  my  memory  is  that  thrilling  scene, 
That,  as  I  speak,  it  comes  before  me  now — 
The  convent  built  in  old  time  by  the  Moors  ; 
The  huge  brown  corpses  of  the  monks;  the  sun 
Making  the  red  blood  on  the  pavement  steam ; 
And  there,  framed  in  by  the  low  porch,  the  priest; 
And  there  the  altar  brilliant  as  a  shrine ; 
And  here  ourselves,  all  halting,  hesitating, 
Almost  afraid. 


I,  certes,  in  those  days 

Was  a  confirmed  blasphemer.     'Tis  on  record 
That  once,  by  way  of  sacrilegious  joke, 
A  chapel  being  sacked,  I  lit  my  pipe 
At  a  wax-candle  burning  on  the  altar. 
This  time,  however,  I  was  awed — so  blanched 
Was  that  old  man  ! 


"Shoot  him!"  our  captain  cried. 
Not  a  soul  budged.     The  priest  beyond  all  doubt 
Heard;  but  as  though  he  heard  not.     Turning  round, 
He  faced  us,  with  the  elevated  host, 
Having  that  period  of  the  service  reached 
When  on  the  faithful  benediction  falls. 
His  lifted  arms  seemed  as  the  spread  of  wings; 
And  as  he  raised  the  pyx,  and  in  the  air 
With  it  described  the  Cross,  each  man  of  us 
Fell  back,  aware  the  priest  no  more  was  trembling 
Than  if  before  him  the  devout  were  ranged. 
But  when,  intoned  with  clear  and  mellow  voice, 
The  words  came  to  us, 

Vos  benedicat 
JDeus  Omnipotent ! 

The  captain's  order 

Rang  out  again  and  sharply,   "  Shoot  him  down, 
Or  I  shall  swear !  "     Then  one  of  ours,  a  dastard, 
Levelled  his  gun,  and  fired.     Upstanding  still, 
The  priest  changed  colour,  though  with  steadfast  look 
Set  upwards,  and  indomitably  stern. 
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Pater  et  Fttius! 

Came  the  words.     "What  frenzy, 

What  maddening  thirst  for  blood,  sent  from  our  ranks 
Another  shot,  I  know  not;  but  'twas  done. 

The  monk  with  one  hand  on  the  altar's  ledge 
Held  himself  up ;  and,  strenuous  to  complete 
His  benediction,  in  the  other  raised 
The  consecrated  host.     For  the  third  time 
Tracing  in  air  the  symbol  of  forgiveness, 
With  eyes  closed,  and  in  tones  exceeding  low, 
But  in  the  general  hush  distinctly  heard, 
Et  Sanctus  Spiritus! 

He  said;  and,  ending 
His  service,  fell  down  dead. 

The  golden  pyx 

Rolled  bounding  on  the  floor.     Then,  as  we  stood, 
Even  the  old  troopers,  with  our  muskets  grounded, 
And  choking  horror  in  our  hearts,  at  sight 
Of  such  a  shameless  murder  and  at  sight 
Of  such  a  martyr,  with  a  chuckling  laugh, 
Amen! 

Drawled  out  a  drummer-boy. 

W.  Y. 

PARIS,  November,  1878. 
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I.  The  Ways  into  the  Country. — The 
north-west  frontier,  which  the  Prime 
Minister  wishes  to  rectify  because  it 
is  not  sufficiently  scientific,  is  the  line 
marked  out  naturally  by  the  moun- 
tain-range inclosing  the  Peshawur 
valley  beyond  the  Indus  and  Cabul 
rivers,  which  may  easily  be  crossed  in 
winter  time  by  a  bridge  of  boats  just 
below  their  junction  at  Attock.  The 
important  city  of  Peshawur  has  a  can- 
tonment for  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
British  troops  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  Khyber  Pass,  the  best-known  and 
most  direct  route  to  the  interior  of 
Afghanistan.  This  is  supported  by 
another  strong  force  at  Eawul  Pindee, 
on  the  main  road  to  Jhelum,  the  near- 
est railway  terminus  to  which  is  un- 
happily 170  miles  from  Peshawur ;  and 
between  it  and  that  city  are  two  rivers 
and  numerous  streams,  most  of  which 
are  unbridged. 

Another  entrance  to  Afghanistan  is 
by  the  Kohat  Pass,  from  which  to 
Eawul  Pindee  there  is  a  tolerably 
well-defined  track  in  the  dry  season, 
though  after  rain  it  is  said  to  be  all 
but  impassable  for  troops. 

A  third,  lower  down  the  Indus  than 
the  two  others,  at  Dera  Ghazee  Khan, 
has  been  rendered  impracticable  for  the 
present  by  an  unexampled  overflow  of 
that  river;  and  as  the  whole  of  Upper 
Scinde  is  under  water,  any  approach 
by  way  of  Moultan,  the  river  Chenaab, 
the  Bolan,  Miloh,  and  other  passes, 
would  be  at  present  impracticable. 

Our  advanced  outpost  is  at  Quetta, 
garrisoned  by  about  1,200  men,  but 
the  road  to  it  through  Boogtee  Derah 
is  a  mere  mountain-path,  utterly  unfit 
for  the  passage  of  wheeled  artillery. 
It  is  the  road  which  must  be  used  for 
the  reinforcements  of  this  handful  of 
soldiers.  From  Quetta  an  attack  on 


Kandahar  might  be  made,  although  we 
should  have  to  face  and  surmount  con- 
siderable engineering  difficulties.  The 
labour  of  dragging  all  that  is  necessary 
for  even  a  small  body  of  men  over  a 
height  of  more  than  13,000  feet  is  of 
course  enormous. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  best 
known  and  most  available  roads  over 
the  rocky  and  inhospitable  barriers 
between  us  and  Afghanistan.  Besides 
them,  there  is  one  by  Tal  Chhotjali, 
to  the  north  of  the  Bolan,  which  is 
believed  to  be  tolerably  easy,  and 
leads  direct  into  the  Peshin  valley ; 
there  is  land  and  water  communication 
by  the  Cabul  river  and  its  banks 
from  Jellalabad  to  the  Momund  fron- 
tier by  Shah  Moosah  Khail ;  there  is 
a  pass  leading  from  the  Swat  country 
to  Fort  Abazie ;  and  there  are  sheep 
or  goat-tracks  innumerable,  by  which 
the  hill  tribes  descend  on  their  fre- 
quent forays. 

II.  The  Country  and  its  Products. 
• — The  sources  of  authentic  informa- 
tion about  the  Afghans  are  very  few, 
and  those  who  know  them  best,  de- 
pend least  on  what  they  say  about 
themselves.  Cabul  proper  is  the 
mountainous  region  north  of  Ghuzni 
and  the  "White  Mountains,  or  Sufaid 
Koh,  and  is  bounded  westward  by  the 
Hazarah  country,  and  on  the  east  by 
Abba  Sin,  the  "  Father  of  Kivers," 
known  to  us  as  the  Indus.  Adjoining 
it  is  the  province  of  Zabulistan  or 
Khorassan,  the  "Land  of  the  Sun," 
extending  from  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  Ghor  and  Hazarah,  southward  to 
the  Khanate  of  Khelat,  with  the 
mountains  of  Solomon  on  the  east, 
and  Persia  on  the  west.  These  two 
districts  constitute  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Afghanistan,  which  may  be 
roughly  stated  to  be  some  4CO  miles 
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long  from  north  to  south,  and  430 
miles  from  east  to  west ;  say  200,000 
square  miles,  about  equal  in  size  to 
France  which  has  204,000,  or  to  Ger- 
many which  has  212,000  square  miles. 
Great  Britain  contains  90,000,  and 
Ireland  about  30,000,  square  miles. 
Its  distinguishing  features  are  the  three 
mountain- chains  that  traverse  it  from 
right  to  left,  the  central  range  being  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  which  terminates  in  the 
Koh-i-Baba — a  huge  mass  north-west 
of  and  near  the  city  of  Cabul,  whose 
loftiest  peak,  18,000  feet  high,  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  North 
of  this  range  runs  the  Sufaid  Koh, 
terminating  just  aboye  Herat,  and 
south  of  it  runs  the  Siah  Koh. 

The   land   is    well   watered   every- 
where,  though    its    rivers    are    few, 
and    none    of    them    reach   the    sea. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Cabul,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  city 
from   which   it    takes    its   name,  re- 
ceiving the  tributary  waters  of  various 
streams  from  Kaf ristan,  Swat,  and  the 
north,  and  flowing  eastward  past  Jel- 
lalabad  through  the  Khyber  Pass  into 
British  territory,  where  it  falls  into 
the   Indus  at  Attock.      The   Kuram 
runs  in   the  same  direction,  and  the 
government  of   India   has   sometimes 
contemplated  marching  upon  Afghan- 
istan  by  following   its   course   under 
the  shelter  of  the  Sufaid  Koh  moun- 
tains   until   it  reaches  a   point  com- 
manding both  the  cities  of  Ghuzni  and 
Cabul.     The   Murghab,   a    clear  and 
rapid  mountain  stream,  rising  in  the 
Sufaid  Koh,  flows  northward  to  Merv, 
at  a  short  distance  from  which  it  loses 
itself  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  Khiva, 
its    waters    having    previously    been 
drawn  off  in  many  canals  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  irrigation.     The   Hari  Rood 
in  like  manner  supplies  canals  which 
water  all   the  plain   of   Herat.     The 
Helmund,  which    would   have   to   be 
crossed  by  an  army  marching  through 
the  Bolan  Pass  on  Herat,  is  about  a 
mile  wide  in  early  summer,  when  it  is 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows ; 
but  at  its  lowest  levels  late  in  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May  it  is  split 


up  into  many  small  streams,  none  of 
them  more  than  three-and-a-half  feet 
deep.  It  rises  in  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Koh-i-Baba  behind  Cabul,  and 
after  running  south  about  100  miles  to 
Girishk,  turns  suddenly  westward,  and 
flows  about  the  same  distance  before 
emerging  into  Sistan,  where  it  takes 
a  tortuous  north-westerly  direction, 
forming  a  delta  of  exceedingly  fertile 
arable  land,  the  produce  of  which  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption. As  the  fields  are  separated 
by  quick-set  hedges,  the  plain  has  a 
familiar,  almost  an  English,  aspect. 

As  may  be  imagined,  there  are  all 
varieties  of  climates.  In  Khorassan 
the  summer  heat  is  scorching,  and  the 
temperature  is  usually  very  high  in 
the  valleys.  The  winters  in  Cabul 
and  the  surrounding  district  are  so 
severe  that  from  the  beginning  of 
December  the  roads  are  choked  with 
snow,  and  traffic  and  business  is  at  a 
complete  standstill.  Between  the  cold 
and  hot  seasons  there  is  a  clearly- 
defined  autumn  and  spring,  such  as  we 
have  in  Europe. 

The  two  principal  cities  are  Cabul 
and  Kandahar.  Native  tradition 
claims  an  antiquity  of  six  thousand 
years  for  the  former,  as  well  as  the 
doubtful  distinction  of  being  the  pre- 
cise spot  on  which  Lucifer  alighted 
when  he  fell  from  heaven.  The  pre- 
sent city  was  erected  by  Mahmoud, 
and  before  the  entrance  of  the  British 
army  in  1842  it  was  populous  and 
thriving,  full  of  bazaars,  and  resound- 
ing with  the  hum  of  life  and  business. 
Kandahar  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  originally  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  since  his  time  it  has  been 
twice  overthrown  oy  earthquakes,  or 
abandoned  for  new  sites.  It  has  six 
gates  and  four  principal  streets, 
which  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
The  ramparts  measure  about  four 
miles  in  circumference.  The  principal 
object  of  interest  is  the  temple  or 
shrine  of  Ahmed  Khan,  the  "  blame- 
less king  "  of  his  nation,  whose  learn- 
ing, sanctity,  virtues,  and  victories 
have  never  been  disputed  either  by 
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friends  or  foes.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  is  a  gold 
mine,  which  was  discovered  in  1860 
by  a  shepherd  boy.  The  ground  was 
claimed  as  crown  property,  and  has 
been  profitably  worked  in  a  roughly 
primitive  manner  ever  since. 

Grains  and  fruits  of  almost  every 
kind  grow  in  one  part  or  another  of 
Afghanistan.  Herat  is  the  most  fertile 
province,  and  produces  two  harvests 
every  year,  the  average  yield  of  which 
is  forty-fold,  while  cattle  are  often 
pastured  where  corn  might  grow  if  it 
were  wanted.  Many  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  are  cultivated  to  a  consider- 
able height  with  patches  of  grain,  or 
fruit-trees  planted  in  terraces.  More 
might  be  done  in  this  way  but  for  the 
poverty  of  the  rainfall  and  the  im- 
possibility of  sinking  wells  in  such 
elevated  situations.  Sistan  contains 
a  great  deal  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  All 
sorts  of  fruits  known  in  Europe  nourish, 
though  we  hear  nothing  of  those  pecu- 
liar to  the  tropics.  Tamarind-trees 
are  everywhere,  and  mulberry-trees 
abound,  the  white  variety  being  the 
commonest.  The  fruit  is  used  not 
only  fresh  but  dried,  made  into  cakes, 
and  ground  into  powder.  The  gardens 
of  Cabul  are  noted  for  apples,  pears, 
quinces,peaches,  apricots,  pomegranates, 
and  figs.  Grapes  are  abundant,  large 
quantities  being  dried  for  raisins  or 
exported  unripe  to  distant  parts  of 
India,  besides  being  used  for  wine, 
the  staple  manufacture  of  Kafristan. 
Pistachio-nuts  are  plentiful,  and  are 
exported  principally  by  way  of  Persia. 
Dates  and  lemons  grow  in  the  valley 
of  Jellalabad.  Rice  is  cultivated  only 
along  the  river  banks ;  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  millet  are  the  principal 
food  of  the  people.  Madder  is  largely 
grown  for  export,  rhubarb  for  the  oil 
which  is  expressed  from  it,  and  Indian 
hemp  and  tobacco  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  is  principally 
carried  on  by  the  nomadic  tribes,  and 
that  of  horses  by  the  Belochees.  Camels 
and  dromedaries  are  the  usual  beasts 
of  burden.  Sheep  and  goats  are  very 


numerous,  and  their  wool  is  partly 
exported  and  partly  manufactured  at 
home  into  Persian  carpets  and  Herat 
felts.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  which  is  little  known  or  de- 
veloped, includes  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  antimony.  Sulphur, 
saltpetre,  salammoniac,  and  salt  are 
also  found  and  easily  worked. 

III.  The  People. — We  have  said  no- 
thing as  yet  of  the  inhabitants.  Some 
old  Indian  officers  call  them  "  nig- 
gers," or  "demi-savages."  Yet  most 
of  them  have  fine  features  and  a 
splendid  physique.  They  are  said 
to  call  themselves  "  Beni-Israel,"  and 
to  trace  their  descent  from  King  Saul. 
Their  Hebrew  physiognomy,  the  divi- 
sion into  tribes  bearing  the  familiar 
appellations  of  Israel,  Jusef,  and 
Ibrahim,  their  custom  of  avenging 
blood,  and  of  changing  their  posses- 
sions every  fortieth  year  (a  possible 
corruption  of  the  Jubilee),  make  the 
hypothesis  at  least  interesting.  The 
hill  tribes  who  inhabit  the  borders 
are  people  whose  hand  is  against  every 
man,  and  though  some  of  them  are 
nominally  subject  to  the  Ameer,  theie 
is  no  real  suzerain,  and  no  common 
national  feeling,  unless  it  be  the  uni- 
versal hostility  to  the  "Feringhee,"  or 
foreigner.  These  "Pathans,"  as  they 
are  usually  called,  speak  the  Pushtoo 
language,  while  the  name  of  Afghan 
includes  all  the  inhabitants.  Their 
religion  is  of  the  kind  which,  after 
rendering  to  Allah  the  prayers,  ablu- 
tions, and  fasts  supposed  to  be  His  due, 
leaves  them  free  to  indulge  their  natu- 
ral instincts.  The  women,  who  are 
usually  pretty,  are  mere  household 
drudges.  They  are  often,  however, 
the  occasion  of  a  relentless  blood-feud, 
the  prosecution  of  which  through  long 
years  is  looked  upon  as  a  religious  duty. 
One  of  their  institutions  is  the 
"  Hoojra,"  a  sort  of  club  where  the 
male  inhabitants  of  a  village  assemble 
to  smoke  and  gossip.  The  spot  chosen 
is  generally  the  foot  of  a  large  tree  in  a 
central  position,  with  water  at  hand. 
Here  travellers  are  received  and  enter- 
tained, the  habitues  subscribing  the 
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food.  The  regular  attendant  of  each 
Hoojra  frequently  entertains  these 
evening  gatherings  by  his  skill  in 
music.  He  has  to  keep  the  place  clean 
and  tidy,  to  wait  on  visitors,  to  fill 
their  pipes,  &c.,  &c.,  and  he  is  paid  in 
kind  by  a  certain  portion  of  grain  at 
harvest-time,  and  a  fee  at  every  wed- 
ding. The  national  weapons  are 
matchlocks  of  a  clumsy  make,  fired  by 
a  cotton  match,  and  something  like 
the  old  "  Brown  Bess ;  "  swords,  the 
weight  and  sharpness  of  which  make 
them  deadly  at  close  quarters,  and 
heavy  murderous  knives  and  daggers. 
The  thievish  propensities  of  the 
borderers  have,  however,  provided 
them  with  a  tolerable  number  of 
English  weapons,  to  the  superiority  of 
which  they  are  fully  alive.  In  war, 
each  man  provides  and  carries  his  own 
commissariat,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Scotch  armies,  who  used  to  make  such 
frequent  inroads  into  England,  con- 
sists of  a  bag  of  corn-meal.  The 
Afghans  add  a  mat  to  their  baggage. 

The  best-known  border  tribes  are 
the  Afreedis  and  Wuzeerees,  each  of 
which  are  divided  into  many  clans  ; 
then  there  are  the  Bonairs,  Swatees, 
Black  Mountaineers,  the  Orukzyes, 
Momunds,  Khutuks,  Yusufzyes,  Kuz- 
ranees,  Bozdars,  Buttunees,  and 
Belooches.  Most  of  them  have  .a  bad 
reputation  for  cunning  and  faithless- 
ness, and  have  been  pestilent  neigh- 
bours to  the  Anglo-Indian  authorities  ; 
Jbut  those  who  have  been  enrolled 
among  the  British  forces  have  proved 
themselves  brave  and  loyal.  Faithful 
to  their  salt  among  themselves,  where 
there  is  no  blood-feud  in  the  way,  they 
are  perhaps  not  so  bad  as  they  are 
painted.  They  are  believed  to  number 
altogether  some  170,000  men,  but  they 
are  always  at  strife  bet  ween  themselves, 
and  are  never  likely  to  unite  against  a 
common  foe. 

Commerce  with  India  is  almost  ex- 
clusively carried  on  by  the  "  Powin- 
dahs,"  or  travelling  merchants,  who, 
in  former  times,  conducted  their 
"  klfilahs "  from  Ghuzni  to  Delhi, 
Agra,  and  Calcutta,  but  now  avail 


themselves  of  the  railway  which  they 
reach  at  Lahore  or  Moultan,  shortening 
their  journey  by  several  weeks. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Af- 
ghanistan do  not  seclude  their  women 
so  much  as  in  other  Mohammedan 
countries.  A  few  in  the  higher  classes 
can  read,  but  writing  is  looked  upon 
as  a  questionable  and  dangerous  ac- 
complishment. Covered  with  a  long 
white  mantle,  and  closely  veiled,  these 
ladies  may  be  seen  in  the  bazaars,  or 
riding  on  horseback  behind  their  hus- 
bands, or  going  in  company  with  their 
female  friends  to  some  retired  spot  in 
the  country,  where  they  can  cast  aside 
their  head -gear  and  enjoy  freedom  and 
fresh  air. 

Cookery  attains  the  dignity  of  a  fine 
art  in  Cabul,  and  confectionery  is 
made  in  large  quantities.  It  is  the 
custom  to  send  a  "  zujafat,"  or  ready- 
cooked  dinner,  which  comprises  an 
enormous  number  of  dishes,  to  dis- 
tinguished strangers.  The  piece  de  re- 
sistance is  invariably  a  "  pulao  " — that 
is  to  say,  a  whole  sheep  stuffed 
with  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  raisins, 
dried  apricots,  and  preserved  plums, 
and  concealed  under  a  mountain  of 
boiled  rice  mixed  with  carraway, 
cardamum,  and  pomegranate  seeds. 
It  is  succeeded  by  a  multiplicity  of 
sweet  and  sour  preserves,  candies, 
sherbets,  and  several  kinds  of  bread. 
The  crucial  native  test  for  Afghan 
cookery  is  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  melted  butter  or  fat  of  which 
it  is  the  vehicle.  The  more  rancid  the 
grease,  the  better  it  is  liked,  particu- 
larly by  the  peasantry  and  the  nomadic 
races,  three  or  four  of  whom  will  con- 
sume the  tail  of  a  dumba  sheep,  weigh- 
ing eighteen  pounds,  and  consisting  of 
pure  fat,  at  a  single  meal.  The  Afghan 
chef  d'ceuvre  to  English  palates  is  the 
roasting  of  a  fowl.  The  toughest  and 
oldest  chanticleer  that  ever  crowed 
conies  to  table  plump,  juicy,  tender, 
and  well-flavoured,  for  he  has  been 
slowly  cooked  over  live  embers,  per- 
petually turned  over,  and  lavishly 
basted  with  clarified  butter.  Game  is 
plentiful  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
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and  makes  a  pleasant  change  in  the 
bill  of  fare.  Hares,  black-legged 
partridges,  wild-duck  and  blue-pigeons 
are  easily  attainable,  and  the  Afghans 
are  lovers  of  sport  and  admire  a  good 
shot.  Larger  game  are  wolves, 
leopards,  and  bears.  Snakes  and 
pythons  abound  in  some  of  the 
forests  ;  land  tortoises  are  sometimes 
met  with. 

Some  of  the  wandering  tribes  con- 
trive to  live  very  comfortably  in  their 
kizlidi,  orblacktents.  Oneof  thesetents, 
belonging  to  the  Kakarrs,  was  visited 
by  an  English  party,  and  found  to  be 
thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  sup- 
ported in  the  centre  by  slim  poles, 
seven  feet  high,  and  at  the  sides  by 
others,  four  feet  in  height,  across  which 
were  passed  thin  ribs  of  wood.  Over 
this  framework  was  stretched  a  single 
sheet  of  tough,  waterproof  black  hair- 


cloth, woven  in  lengths  two  yards  in 
width  and  sewn  together.  The  in- 
terior was  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  row  of  sacks  of  corn,  the 
one  excavated  two  feet  deep  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  camels,  oxen, 
goats,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  the 
other  clean-swept  and  garnished  for 
the  habitation  of  three  women,  two 
men,  and  two  boys,  all  of  whom  were 
healthy  and  well-favoured.  In  the 
centre  was  a  circular  pit  for  fire,  the 
smoke  of  which  had  to  find  its  way 
out  as  best  it  might.  Dirt  and  filth 
of  the  most  disgusting  kind  are 
allowed  to  collect  outside  the  houses, 
but  thanks  to  the  climate  and  their 
splendid  constitutions,  the  inhabitants 
do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  their  frank 
defiance  of  all  sanitary  laws. 

E.  CLAKKE. 


LOVE'S  PROMISE. 

"I  will  come  back,"  Love  cried,  "I  will  come  back," 
And  there  where  he  had  passed  lay  one  bright  track 

Dreamlike  and  golden,  as  the  moonlit  sea, 
Between  the  pine  wood's  shadow  tall  and  black. 

"  I  will  come  back,"  Love  cried — Ah  me  ! 

Love  will  come  back. 

He  will  come  back.     Yet,  Love,  I  wait,  I  wait; 
Though  it  is  evening  now,  and  cold  and  late, 

And  I  am  weary  watching  here  so  long, 
A  pale,  sad  watcher  at  a  silent  gate, 

For  Love  who  is  so  fair  and  swift  and  strong, 

I  wait,  I  wait. 

He  will  come  back — come  back,  though  he  delays  ; 
He  will  come  back — for  in  old  years  and  days 

He  was  my  playmate — He  will  not  forget, 
Though  he  may  linger  long  amid  new  ways, 

He  will  bring  back,  with  barren  sweet  regret, 

.  Old  years  and  days. 

Hush  !  on  the  lonely  hills  Love  comes  again  ; 
But  his  young  feet  are  marked  with  many  a  stain, 

The  golden  haze  has  past  from  his  fair  brow, 
And  round  him  clings  the  blood-red  robe  of  pain ; 

And  it  is  night  :    O  Love — Love — enter  now. 

Remain,  remain  ! 


U. 


LORD  LAWRENCE  AND  SHERE  ALL 

IT  is  necessary  for  me  to  correct  a  statement  made  in  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  Macmillaris  Magazine,  headed,  "  A  Word  for  Ameer  Shere 
Ali."  It  is  there  said  that  Lord  Lawrence,  after  a  delay  of  six  months, 
answered  Shere  Ali's  letter,  announcing  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Cabul. 
In  point  of  fact,  Sir  W.  Denison,  who  held  the  reins  of  government  for  the 
period  intervening  between  the  death  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  advent  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  sent  a  reply  on  the  8th  Dec.,  1863. 

I  regret  that  the  responsibility  of  this  delay  was  erroneously  attributed  to 
Lord  Lawrence. 

T.  DOUGLAS  FORSYTE. 


MAOMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE. 


JANUAEY,  1879. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"A   POOR   CHAP   AS    IS   ALLUS    l' 
TROUBLE." 

"  IT  was  nothing  but  a  chance,  after 
all,"  said  Murdoch  to  Rachel  Ffrench, 
just  as  he  had  said  to  Haworth.  "  It 
happened  that  I  was  the  first  to  see 
the  danger." 

She  stood  opposite  to  him  upon  the 
hearth  in  her  father's  house.  Neither 
of  them  had  sat  down.  She  rested 
her  arm  upon  the  low  mantelpiece  and 
played  with  a  flower  she  held  in  her 
hand.  She  looked  at  the  flower  as  she 
made  her  reply. 

"You  think  of  it  very  lightly," 
she  said  with  rather  cold  deliberate- 
ness.  He  did  not  regard  her  furtively 
as  Haworth  had  done.  Raising  her  eyes 
suddenly,  after  she  had  said  this,  she 
met  his,  which  were  fixed  upon  her. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "Not  lightly 
at  all.  It  was  a  horrible  thing.  I 
shall  never  forget  it." 

She  shuddered. 

"Nor  I,"  she  said. 

Then  she  added,  rather  in  the  tone 
of  one  reluctantly  making  a  con- 
fession— 

"  I  have  not  slept  easily  thi'ough 
one  night  since." 

"  That  is  very  natural,"  he  returned ; 
"  but  the  feeling  will  wear  away." 

He  would  have  left  her  then,  but 
she  stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  she  said.  "  There 
is  something  else." 
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He  paused  as  she  bade  him.  A 
slight  colour  rose  to  her  cheek. 

"When  I  spoke,"  she  said,  "I  did 
not  understand  at  all  what  had  hap- 
pened—  not  at  all.  I  was  stunned 
and  angry.  I  thought  that  if  I  was 
too  near  you,  you  might  have  spoken 
instead  of  doing  as  you  did."  Then 
with  studied  coldness  and  meeting  his 
gaze  fully,  "  It  would  have  been  a 
vile  thing  to  have  said — if  I  had  un- 
derstood." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  It  would 
have  been  a  vile  thing,  if  you  had 
understood ;  but  you  did  not,  and  I 
realized  that  when  I  had  time  to  think 
over  it  coolly." 

"  Then  at  first,"  she  put  it  to  him, 
"  it  made  you  angry  ]  " 

"  Yes.  I  had  run  some  risk,  you 
know,  and  had  had  the  luck  to  save 
your  life." 

The  interview  ended  here,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  they  met  again. 

But  Murdoch  heard  of  her  often  ;  so 
often  indeed  that  she  was  kept  pretty 
constantly  before  him.  He  heard  of 
her  from  Haworth,  from  the  Briarleys, 
from  numberless  sources. 

It  became  her  caprice  to  make  a 
kind  of  study  of  the  people  around 
her,  and  to  find  entertainment  in  it. 
When  she  drove  through  the  streets  of 
the  little  town,  past  the  workmen's 
cottages,  and  the  Works  themselves, 
she  was  stared  at  and  commented  upon. 
Her  beauty,  her  dress,  her  manners, 
roused  the  beholders  either  to  lavish 
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or  grudging  acknowledgment.  Dirty 
children  sometimes  followed  her  car- 
riage, and  on  its  stopping  at  any  point 
a  small  crowd  gathered  about  it. 

"  She's   bin    here    agen,"     shouted 
Granny  Dixon  one  evening   as  Mur- 
doch took  a  seat  near  her  chair. 
"Who?"  he  asked. 

"  Her.  That  lass  o'  Ffrench's— th' 
one  I  conna  bide.  She  mak's  out 
she's  ta'en  a  fancy  to  our  Janey.  I 
dunnot  believe  her,"  at  a  louder  pitch 
and  with  vigorous  nods. 

"  Tha  nasty  tempert  owd  body  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Briarley  sotto  voce.  "Get 
out  wi'  thee  !  " 

"  What  art  tha  sayin'  ?  "  demanded 
her  guest.  "  Dunnot  tell  me  tha  wur 
sayin'  nowt.  I  saw  thee." 

"  I — I  wur  sayin'  it  wur  a  bad  day 
fur  th'  wash,"  faltered  the  criminal, 
"  an'  fur  them  as  had  rumatiz.  How's 
— how's  thine,  Misses  1 " 

"Tha'rt  tellin'  a  lee,"  was  the  re- 
joinder. "Tha  wert  sayin'  summat  ill 
o'  me.  I  caught  thee  at  it." 

Then  going  back  to  the  subject  and 
turning  to  Murdoch  : 

"  I  dunnot  believe  her  !  She  cares 
nowt  fur  nowt  at  th'  top  o'  th'  earth 
but  hersen.  She  set  here  to-day  gettin' 
'em  to  mak'  foo's  o'  theersens  because 
it  happent  to  suit  her.  She's  getten 
nowt  better  to  do  an'  she  wants  to 
pass  th'  toime — if  j  theer's  nowt  else 
at  th'  back  on  it.  She's  Will  Ffrench 
ower  agen.  She  conna  mak'  a  foo' 
o'  me." 

"He  made  foo'  enow  o'  thee  i' 
his  day,"  commented  Mrs.  Briarley, 
cautiously. 

Granny  Dixon  favoured  her  with  a 
sharper  glance  than  before. 

"Tha'rt  sayin'  summat  ill  agen," 
she  cried.  "  Howd  thy  tongue  !  " 

"Eh  !  "  whimpered  the  poor  woman. 
"  A  body  dare  na  say  theer  soul's  theer 
own  when  hoo's  about — hoo's  that 
sharp  an'  ill  farrant." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Briarley  came 
in.  Janey  piloted  him  and  he  entered 
with  a  smile  at  once  apologetic  and 
encouraging. 

"  He  wur  theer,"  said  Janey.  "  But 
he  had  na  had  nowt." 


Bi'iarley  sidled  forward  and  seated 
himself  upon  the  edge  of  a  chair ;  his 
smile  broadened  steadily,  but  he  was 
in  a  tremendous  minority.  Granny 
Dixon  transfixed  him  with  her  baleful 
eye,  and  under  its  influence  the  smile 
graduated  from  exhilarated  friendli- 
ness to  gravity,  from  gravity  to  gentle 
melancholy,  from  melancholy  to  deep- 
est gloom.  But  at  this  stage  a  happy 
thought  struck  him  and  he  beamed 
again. 

"  How — how  art  tha  doin',  Misses  ?  " 
he  quavered.  "  I  hope  tha'rt  makin' 
thysen  comfortable." 

The  reception  this  polite  anxiety 
met  with  was  not  encouraging.  Granny 
Dixon's  eye  assumed  an  expression  still 
more  baleful. 

"Tha'st  been  at  it  agen,"  she  shouted. 
"  Tha'st  been  at  it  agen.  Tha'll  neer 
git  none  o'  my  brass  to  spend  at  th' 
ale-house.  Mak'  sure  o'  that." 

Mr.  Briarley  turned  his  attention  to 
the  fire  again.  Melancholy  was  upon 
the  point  of  marking  him  for  her  own, 
when  the  most  delicate  of  tacts  came  to 
his  rescue. 

"It  is  na  thy  brass  we  want, 
Misses,"  he  proclaimed.  "  It's — it's 
thy  comp'ny."  And  then  clenched  the 
matter  by  adding  still  more  feebly, 
"  Aye,  to  be  sure  it's  thy  comp'ny,  is 
na  it,  Sararann  ?  " 

"Aye,"  faltered  Mrs.  Briarley,  "  to 
be  sure." 

"  It's  nowt  o'  th'  soart,"  answered 
Granny  Dixon,  in  the  tone  of  the  last 
trump.  "An"  dunnot  yo'  threep  me 
down-as  it  is." 

Mr.  Briarley' s  countenance  fell. 
Mrs.  Briarley  shed  a  few  natural  tears 
under  cover  of  the  baby ;  discretion 
and  delicacy  forbade  either  to  retort. 
Their  venerable  guest  having  badgered 
them  into  submission,  glared  at  the 
fire  with  the  air  of  one  who  detected 
its  feeble  cunning  and  defied  it. 

It  was  Mr.  Briarley  who  first  at- 
tempted to  recover  cheerfulness. 

"  Tha'st  had  quality  to  see  thee, 
Sararann,"  he  ventured.  "  Our  Jane 
towd  me." 

"Aye,"  answered  Mrs.  Briarley, 
tearfully 
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Mr.  Briarley  fell  into  indiscreet 
reverie. 

"The  chap  as  gets  her,"  he  said, 
"  '11  get  a  han'some  lass.  I  would  na 
moind,"  modestly,  "I  would  na  moind 
bein'  i'  his  shoes  my  sen." 

Mrs.  Briarley's  smothered  wrongs 
broke  forth. 

"Thee!"  she  cried  out.  "Tha 
brazant  nowt !  I  wonder  tha'rt  na 
sham't  o'  thy  face — talkin'  i'  that  rood 
about  a  lady,  an'  afore  thy  own  wife  ! 
I  wonder  tha  art  na  sham't." 

Mr.  Briarley's  courage  forsook  him. 
He  sought  refuge  in  submissive  peni- 
tence almost  lachrymose. 

"  I  did  na  mean  nowt,  Sararann," 
he  protested  meekly.  "  It  wur  a  slip 
o'  th'  tongue,  lass.  I'm — I'm  not  th' 
build  as  a  young  woman  o'  that  soart 
ud  be  loike  to  tak'  up  wi'." 

"  Yo'  wur  good  enow  fur  me  onct," 
replied  Mrs.  Briarley,  sharply.  "  A 
noice  un  yo'  are  settin'  yore  wedded 
wife  below  other  people — as  if  she  wur 
dirt." 

"Aye,  Sararann,"  the  criminal  fal- 
tered, "  I  wur  good  enow  fur  yo'  but — 
but— yo " 

But  at  this  point  he  dropped  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  shaking  it  in 
mournful  contrition. 

"  I'm  a  poor  chap,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
nowt  but  a  poor  chap  as  is  allus  i' 
trouble.  I'm  not  th'  man  yo'  ought  to 
ha'  had,  Sararann." 

"Nay,"  retorted  Mrs. Briarley,  "that 
tha'rt  not,  an'  it's  a  pity  tha  did  na 
foind  that  theer  out  twelve  year  ago." 

Mr.  Briarley  shook  his  head  with  a 
still  deeper  depression. 

"  Aye,  Sararann,"  he  answered, 
"  seems  loike  it  is." 

He  did  not  recover  himself  until 
Murdoch  took  his  departure,  and  then 
he  followed  him  deprecatingly  to  the 
door. 

"Does  tha  think,"  he  asked,  "as 
that  theer's  true  1 " 

"That  what  is  true?" 

"  That  theer  th'  chaps  has  been 
talkin'  ower." 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Murdoch, 
"  what  they  have  been  talking  over." 


"  They're  gettin'  it  goin'  among  'em 
as  Haworth's  goin'  to  tak'  Ffrench  in 
partner." 

Murdoch  looked  up  the  road  for  a 
few  seconds  before  he  replied.  He 
was  thinking  over  the  events  of  the 
past  week. 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  true,"  he  said, 
after  this  pause.  "  I  don't  think  it 
can  be.  Ha  worth  is  not  the  man  to 
doit." 

But  the  idea  was  such  a  startling 
one,  presented  in  this  form,  that  it 
gave  him  a  kind  of  shock ;  and  as  he 
went  on  his  way  naturally  thinking 
over  the  matter,  he  derived  some 
consolation  from  repeating  aloud  his 
last  words  : 

"  No,  it  is  not  likely.  Haworth  is 
not  the  man  to  do  it." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
A   FLO  WEE. 

BUT  at  last  it  was  evident  that  the 
acquaintance  between  Haworth  and 
Ffrench  had  advanced  with  great 
rapidity.  Ffrench  appeared  at  the 
Works,  on  an  average,  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  and  it  had  become  a 
common  affair  for  Haworth  to  spend 
an  evening  with  him  and  his  daughter. 
He  was  more  comfortable  in  his  posi- 
tion of  guest  in  these  days.  Custom 
had  given  him  greater  ease  and  self- 
possession.  After  two  visits  he  had 
begun  to  give  himself  up  to  feverish 
enjoyment  of  the  hour.  His  glances 
were  no  longer  furtive  and  embar- 
rassed. At  times  he-  reached  a  des- 
perate boldness. 

"There's  something  about  her,"  he 
said  to  Murdoch,  "that  draws  a  fellow 
on  and  holds  him  off  both  at  the  same 
time.  Sometimes  I  nigh  lose  my  head 
when  I'm  with  her." 

He  was  moody  and  resentful  at 
times,  but  he  went  again  and  again, 
and  held  his  own  after  a  manner.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  first  dinner  Mr. 
Ffrench  gave  to  his  old  friends,  no 
small  excitement  was  created  by 
Haworth's  presence  among  the  guests. 
The  first  man  who,  entering  the  room 
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with  his  wife  and  daughters,  caught 
sight  of  his  brawny  frame  and  rather 
dogged  face,  faltered  and  grew  nervous, 
and  would  have  turned  back  if  he  had 
possessed  the  courage  to  be  the  first  to 
protest.  Everybody  else  lacked  the 
same  courage,  it  appeared,  for  nobody 
did  protest  openly,  though  there  were 
comments  enough  made  in  private,  and 
as  much  coldness  of  manner  as  good 
breeding  would  allow. 

Miss  Ffrench  herself  was  neither 
depressed  nor  ill  at  ease.  It  was 
reluctantly  admitted  that  she  had 
never  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
nor  in  better  spirits. 

Before  the  evening  was  half  over  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  she  was  not  re- 
senting the  presence  of  her  father's 
new-found  friend.  She  listened  to  his 
attempts  at  conversation  with  an 
attentive  and  suave  little  smile.  If 
she  was  amusing  herself  at  his  expense, 
she  was  at  the  same  time  amusing  her- 
self at  the  expense  of  those  who  looked 
on,  and  was  delicately  defying  their 
opinion. 

Jem  Haworth  went  home  excited 
and  exultant  when  all  was  over.  He 
lay  awake  through  the  night,  and  went 
down  to  the  Works  early. 

"  I  didn't  get  the  worst  of  it,  after 
all,"  he  said  to  Murdoch.  "  Let  'em 
grin  and  sert  if  they  will — '  them 
laughs  that  wins.'  She — she  never 
was  as  handsome  in  her  life  as  she  was 
last  night,  and  she  never  treated  me 
as  well.  She  never  says  much.  She 
only  lets  a  fellow  come  nigh  and  talk  ; 
but  she  treated  me  well — in  her  way." 

"  I'm  going  to  send  for  my  mother," 
he  said  afterward,  somewhat  shame- 
facedly. "  I'm  goin'  to  begin  a  straight 
life  ;  I  want  naught  to  stand  ageri  me. 
And  if  she's  here  they'll  come  to  see 
her.  I  want  all  the  chances  I  can 
get." 

He  wrote  the  letter  to  his  mother 
the  same  day. 

"  The  old  lady  will  be  glad  enough 
to  come,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
finished  it.  "  The  finery  about  her  will 
trouble  her  a  bit  at  first,  but  she'll  get 
over  it." 


His  day's  work  over,  Murdoch  did 
not  return  home  at  once.  His  restless 
habit  of  taking  long  rambles  across 
the  country  had  asserted  itself  with 
unusual  strength,  of  late.  He  spent 
little  time  in  the  house.  To-night  he 
was  later  than  usual.  He  came  in 
fagged  and  mud-splashed.  Christian 
was  leaving  the  room  as  he  entered  it, 
but  she  stopped  with  her  hand  upon 
the  door. 

"We  have  had  visitors,"  she  said. 

"Who?"  he  asked. 

"  Mr.  Ffrench  and  his  daughter. 
Mr.  Ffrench  wanted  to  see  you.  S/te 
did  not  come  in,  but  sat  in  the  carriage 
outside." 

She  shut  the  door  and  came  back  to 
the  hearth. 

"  She  despises  us  all !  "  she  said. 
"  She  despises  us  all !  " 

He  had  flung  himself  into  a  chair 
and  lay  back,  clasping  his  hands 
behind  his  head  and  looking  gloomily 
before  him. 

"  Sometimes  I  think  she  does,"  he 
said.  "  But  what  of  that  ?  " 

She  answered  without  looking  at  him. 

"  To  be  sure,"  she  said.  "  What  of 
that  1 " 

After  a  little  she  spoke  again. 

"  There  is  something  I  have  thought 
of  saying  to  you,"  she  said.  "This  is 
it.  I  am  happier  here  than  I  ever 
was  before." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  he  answered. 

"  I  never  thought  of  being  happy," 
she  went  on,  "  or  like  other  women,  in 
anything.  I — I  was  different." 

She  said  the  words  with  perfect 
coldness. 

"  I  was  different." 

"  Different !  "  he  echoed  absently, 
and  then  checked  himself.  "Don't 
say  that,"  he  said.  "Don't  think  it. 
It  won't  do.  Why  shouldn't  you  be 
as  good  and  happy  a  woman  as  any 
who  ever  lived  ?  " 

She  remained  silent.  But  her  silence 
only  stirred  him  afresh. 
.  "  It  is  a  bad  beginning,"  he  said. 
"  I  know  it  is  because  I  have  tried  it. 
I  have  said  to  myself  that  I  was  dif- 
ferent from  other  men,  too." 
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He  ended  with  an  impatient  move- 
ment and  a  sound  half  like  a  groan. 

"  Here  I  ..am,"  he  cried,  "  telling 
myself  it  is  better  to  battle  against  the 
strongest  feeling  of  my  life  because  I 
am  '  different  '• — because  there  is  a 
kind  of  taint  in  my  blood.  I  don't 
begin  as  other  men  do  by  hoping ;  I 
begin  by  despairing,  and  yet  I  can't 
give  up.  How  it  will  end,  God 
knows  !  " 

"  I  understand  you  better  than  you 
think,"  she  said. 

Something  in  her  voice  startled 
him. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed.  "Has 
my  mother " 

He  stopped  and  gazed  at  her  won- 
dering. Some  powerful  emotion  he 
could  not  comprehend  expressed  itself 
in  her  face. 

"  She  does  not  speak  of  it  often," 
she  said.  "  She  thinks  of  it  always." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  know  that. 
She  is  afraid.  She  is  haunted  by  her 
dread  of  it — and,"  his  voice  dropping, 
"so  am  I." 

He  felt  it  almost  an  unnatural  thing 
that  he  should  speak  so  freely.  He 
had  found  it  rather  a  difficult  thing  to 
accustom  himself  to  her  presence  in 
the  house;  sometimes  he  had  even  been 
repelled  by  it,  and  yet,  just  at  this 
moment,  he  felt  somehow  as  if  they 
stood  upon  the  same  platform  and  were 
near  each  other. 

"  It  will  break  loose  some  day,"  he 
cried.  "And  the  day  is  not  far  off. 
I  shall  run  the  risk  and  either  win  or 
lose.  I  fight  hard  for  every  day  of 
dull  quiet  I  gain.  When  I  look  back 
over  the  past  I  feel  that  perhaps  I  am 
holding  a  chained  devil  ;  but  when  I 
look  forward  I  forget,  and  doubt  seems 
folly." 

"  In  your  place,"  she  said,  "  I  would 
risk  my  life  upon  it !  " 

The  passion  in  her  voice  amazed 
him.  He  comprehended  even  less 
clearly  than  before. 

"/  know  what  it  has  cost,"  she 
said.  "No  one  better.  I  am  afraid 
to  pass  the  door  of  the  room  where  it 
lies,  in  the  dark.  Tt  is  like  a  dead 


thing  always  there.  Sometimes  I 
fancy  it  is  not  alone  and  that  the 
door  might  open  and  show  me  some 
one  with  it. " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said. 
"  You  speak  as  if " 

"You  would  not  understand  if  I 
should  tell  you,"  she  answered  a  little 
bitterly.  "  We  are  not  very  good 
friends — perhaps  we  never  shall  be — 
but  I  will  tell  you  this  again,  that  in 
your  place  I  would  never  give  it  up — 
never  !  I  would  be  true  to  him,  if  all 
the  world  were  against  me  !  " 

She  went  away  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  left  the  room  himself,  intend- 
ing to  go  up  stairs. 

As  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  a  light  from  above  fell  upon 
his  face  and  caused  him  to  raise  it. 
The  narrow  passage  itself  was  dark, 
but  on  the  topmost  stair  his  mother 
stood  holding  a  lamp  whose  light  struck 
upon  him.  She  did  not  advance, 
but  waited  as  he  came  upward,  looking 
down  at  him,  not  speaking.  Then  they 
passed  each  other,  going  their  separate 
ways. 

The  next  day  Ffrench  appeared  in 
the  engine-room  itself.  He  had  come 
to  see  Murdoch,  and  having  seen  him 
he  went  away  in  most  excellent 
humour. 

"What's  he  after?  "  inquired  Flox- 
ham,  when  he  was  gone. 

"He  wants  me  at  his  house,"  said 
Murdoch.  "He  says  he  needs  my 
opinion  in  some  matter." 

He  went  to  the  house  the  same  even- 
ing, and  gave  his  opinion  upon  the 
matter  in  question,  and  upon  several 
others  also.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ffrench  took 
possession  of  him  as  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  young  man  from  Man- 
chester, and  the  Cumberland  mechanic, 
though  in  this  case  he  had  different 
metal  to  work  upon.  He  was  amiable, 
generous,  and  talkative.  He  exhibited 
his  minerals,  his  plans  for  improved 
factories  and  workmen's  dwelling- 
houses,  his  little  collection  of  models 
which  had  proved  impracticable,  and 
his  books  on  mechanics  and  manufac- 
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tures.  He  was  as  generous  as  Haworth 
himself  in  the  matter  of  his  library ; 
it  was  at  his  visitor's  service  whenever 
he  chose. 

As  they  talked,  Rachel  Ffrench  re- 
mained in  the  room.  During  the  even- 
ing she  went  to  the  piano,  and  sitting 
down,  played  and  sung  softly,  as  if  for 
no  other  ears  than  her  own.  Once,  on 
her  father's  leaving  the  room,  she 
turned  and  spoke  to  Murdoch. 

"  You  were  right  in  saying  I  should 
outlive  my  terror  of  what  happened  to 
me,"  she  said.  "  It  has  almost  entirely 
worn  away." 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  answered. 

She  held  in  her  belt  a  flower  like 
the  one  which  had  attracted  Granny 
Dixon's  attention.  As  she  crossed  the 
room  shortly  afterward  it  fell  upon 
the  floor.  She  picked  it  up,  but  instead 
of  replacing  it,  laid  it  carelessly  upon 
the  table  at  Murdoch's  side. 

After  he  had  risen  from  his  chair, 
when  on  the  point  of  leaving,  he  stood 
near  this  table  and  almost  unconsciously 
took  the  flower  up,  and  when  he  went 
out  of  the  house  he  held  it  in  his 
fingers. 

The  night  was  dark  and  his  mood 
was  pre- occupied.  He  scarcely  thought 
of  the  path  before  him  at  all,  and  on 
passing  through  the  gate  he  came  with- 
out any  warning  upon  a  figure  standing 
before  it.  He  drew  back  and  would 
have  spoken  had  he  been  given  the 
time. 

"Hush,"  said  Ha  worth's  voice. 
"  It's  me,  lad.!' 

"What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  asked 
Murdoch.  "  Are  you  going  in  ?  " 

"'No,"  surlily,  " I'm  not." 

Murdoch  said  no  more.  Haworth 
turned  with  him  and  strode  along  by 
his  side.  But  he  got  over  his  ill- 
temper  sufficiently  to  speak  after  a 
few  minutes. 

"  It's  the  old  tale,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
making  a  fool  of  myself.  I  can't  keep 
away.  I  was  there  last  night,  and  to- 
night the  fit  came  upon  me  so  strong 
that  I  was  bound  to  go.  But  when  I 
got  there  I'd  had  time  to  think  it  over 
and  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to 


go  in.  I  knew  I'd  better  give  her  a 
rest.  What  did  Ffrench  want  of 
you  ? " 

Murdoch  explained. 

"Did  you  see— her?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,"  restlessly,  "  have  you 
naught  to  say  about  her  1  " 

"  No,"  coldly.  "  What  should  I  have 
to  say  of  her  ?  It  is  no  business  of 
mine  to  talk  her  over." 

"You'd  talk  her  over  if  you  were 
in  my  place,"  said  Haworth.  "  You'd 
be  glad  enow  to  do  it.  You'd  think  of 
her  night  and  day,  and  grow  hot  and 
cold  at  the  thought  of  her.  You — 
you  don't  know  her  as  I  do — if  you 
did " 

They  had  reached  the  turn  of  the 
lane,  and  the  light  of  the  lamp,  which 
stood  there,  fell  upon  them  both. 
Haworth  broke  off  his  words  and 
stopped  under  the  blaze.  Murdoch  saw 
his  face  darken  with  bitter  passion. 

"  Curse  you  !  "  he  said ;  "  where  did 
you  get  it  ?  " 

Without  comprehending  him,  Mur- 
doch looked  down  at  his  own  hand  at 
which  the  man  was  pointing,  and  saw 
in  it  the  flower  he  had  forgotten  he 
held. 

" This?  "  he  said,  and  though  he  did 
not  know  why,  the  blood  leaped  to  his 
face. 

"  Aye,"  said  Haworth.  "  You  know 
well  enow  what  I  mean.  Where  did 
you  get  it  ?  Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
the  look  on  it  ?  " 

"You  may,  or  you  may  not,"  an- 
swered Murdoch.  "  That  is  nothing  to 
me.  I  took  it  up  without  thinking  of 
it.  If  I  had  thought  of  it  I  should 
have  left  it  where  it  was.  I  have  no 
right  to  it — nor  you  eithei\" 

Haworth  drew  near  to  him. 

"  Give  it  here !  "  he  demanded, 
hoarsely. 

They  stood  and  looked  each  other 
in  the  eye.  Externally  Murdoch  was 
the  calmer  of  the  two,  but  he  held  in 
check  a  fiercer  heat  than  he  had  felt 
for  many  a  day. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "not  I.  Think 
over  what  you  are  doing.  You  will. 
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not  like  to  remember  it  to-morrow. 
It  is  not  mine  to  give  nor  yours  to 
take.  I  have  done  with  my  share  of 
it — there  it  is."  And  he  crushed  it  in 
his  hand  and  flinging  it,  exhaling  its 
fragrance,  upon  the  ground,  turned 
and  went  his  way.  He  had  not 
intended  to  glance  backward,  but 
he  was  not  as  strong  as  he  thought. 
He  did  look  backward  before  he  had 
gone  ten  yards,  and  doing  so  saw 
Haworth  bending  down  and  gathering 
the  bruised  petals  from  the  earth. 

CHAPTEK  XVIII. 
"HAWOBTH  AND  co." 

THE  next  day,  when  he  descended 
from  his  gig  at  the  gates,  instead  of 
going  to  his  office,  Haworth  went  to 
the  engine-room. 

"Leave  your  work  a  bit  and  come 
into  my  place,"  he  said  to  Murdoch. 
"  I  want  you." 

His  tone  was  off-hand  but  not  ill- 
humoured.  There  was  a  hint  of 
embarrassment  in  it.  Murdoch  fol- 
lowed him  without  any  words.  Having 
led  the  way  into  his  office,  Haworth 
shut  the  door  and  faced  him. 

"  Can  tha  guess  what  I  want  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"  No,"  Murdoch  answered. 

"  Well,  it's  easy  told.  You  said  I'd 
be  cooler  to-day,  and  I  am.  A  night 
gives  a  man  time  to  face  a  thing 
straight.  I'd  been  making  a  fool  of 
myself  before  you  came  up,  but  I 
made  a  bigger  fool  of  myself  afterward. 
There's  the  end  on  it." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Murdoch,  "  that 
it  was  natural  enough  you  should  look 
at  the  thing  differently  just  then. 
Perhaps  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  too." 

"  You  !  "  said  Haworth,  roughly. 
"  You  were  cool  enow." 

Later  Ffrench  came  in,  and  spent 
an  hour  with  him,  and  after  his  de- 
parture Haworth  made  the  rounds  of 
the  place  in  one  of  the  worst  of  his 
moods. 

"Aye,"  said  Floxham  to  his  com- 
panion, "  that's  allus  th'  road  when  he 
shows  hissen." 


The  same  day  Janey  Briarley  pre- 
sented herself  to  Mr.  Ffrench' s  house- 
keeper, with  a  message  from  her 
mother.  Having  delivered  the  message, 
she  was  on  her  way  from  the  house- 
keeper's room,  when  Miss  Ffrench, 
who  sat  in  the  drawing-rooom,  spoke 
through  the  open  door  to  the  servant. 

"  If  that  is  the  child,"  she  said, 
"  bring  her  here  to  me." 

Janey  entered  the  great  room, 
awe-stricken  and  overpowered  by  its 
grandeur.  Miss  Ffrench,  who  sat  near 
the  fire,  addressed  her,  turning  her 
head  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Come  here,"  she  commanded. 

Janey  advanced  with  something 
approaching  tremor.  Miss  Ffrench 
was  awe-inspiring  anywhere,  but  Miss 
Ffrench  amid  the  marvels  of  her  own 
drawing-room,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair  and  regarding  her  confusion 
with  a  suggestion  of  friendly  notice, 
was  terrible. 

"  Sit  down,"  she  said,  "  and  talk  to 
me." 

But  here  the  practical  mind  rebelled 
and  asserted  itself,  in  spite  of  abase- 
ment of  spirit. 

"I  hav'n't  getten  nowt  to  talk 
about,"  said  Janey,  stoutly.  "What 
mun  I  say? " 

"  Anything  you  like,"  responded 
Miss  Ffrench.  "  I  am  not  particular. 
There's  a  chair." 

Janey  seated  herself  in  it.  It  was 
a  big  one,  in  which  her  small  form 
was  lost ;  and  her  parcel  was  a  big 
one,  but  Miss  Ffrench  did  not  tell  her 
to  put  it  down,  so  she  held  it  on  her 
knee  and  was  almost  hidden  behind  it. 
In  fact,  she  presented  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  newspaper  pack- 
age, clasped  by  arms  and  surmounted 
by  a  small,  sharp  face  and  an  immense 
bonnet,  and  with  a  curious  appendage 
of  short  legs  and  big  shoes. 

"I  dunnot  see,"  the  girl  was  saying 
mentally/and  with  some  distaste  for  her 
position,  "  what  she  wants  wi'  me." 

But  as  she  stared  over  the  top  of 
her  parcel,  she  gradually  softened. 
The  child  found  Miss  Ffrench  well 
worth  looking  at. 
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"  Eh  !  "  she  announced,  with  admir- 
ing candour.  "  Eh  !  but  tha  art 
han'some  !  " 

"Am  II"  said  Rachel  Ffrench. 
"  Thank  you." 

"  Aye,"  answered  Janey,  "  tha  art. 
I  niwer  seed  no  lady  loike  thee  afore, 
let  alone  a  young  woman.  I've  said 
so  mony  a  toime  to  Mester  Murdoch." 

"Have  you?" 

"  Aye,  I'm  allus  talkin'  to  him 
about  thee." 

"  That's  kind,"  said  Rachel  Ffrench. 
"I  daresay  he  enjoys  it.  Who  is  he  1 " 

" Him  !"  exclaimed  Janey.  "Dost 
na  tha  know  him  ?  Him  as  was  at  our 
house  th'  day  yo'  coom  th'  first  toime. 
Him  as  dragged  thee  out  o'  th'  engine." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Miss  Ffrench,  "  the 
engineer." 

"Aye,"  in  a  tone  of  some  discom- 
fiture. "  He's  a  engineer,  but  he's 
na  th'  common  workin'  soart.  Granny 
Dixon  says  he's  getten  gentlefolks' 
ways." 

"I  should  think,"  remarked  Miss 
Ffrench,  "that  Mrs.  Dixon  knew." 

"Aye,  she's  used  to  gentlefolk. 
They've  takken  notice  on  her  i'  her 
young  days.  She  knowed  thy  grand- 
feyther." 

"  She  gave  me  to  understand  as 
much,"  responded  Miss  Ffrench, 
smiling  pleasantly  at  the  recollection 
this  brought  to  her  mind. 

"  Yo'  see  mother  an'  me  thinks  a 
deal  o'  Mester  Murdoch,  because  he  is 
na  one  o'  th'  drinkin'  soart,"  pro- 
ceeded Janey.  "  He's  th'  steady  koind 
as  is  fond  o'  books,  an'  th'  loike.  He 
does  na  mak'  much  at  his  trade,  but  he 
knows  more  than  yo'd  think  for,  to 
look  at  him." 

"That  is  good  news,"  said  Miss 
Ffrench,  cheerfully. 

Janey  rested  her  chin  upon  her 
parcel,  warming  to  the  subject. 

"  I  should  na  wonder  if  he  getten 
to  be  a  rich  mon  some  o'  these  days," 
he  went  on.  "  He's  getten  th' 
makin's  on  it  in  him,  if  he  has  th' 
luck  an'  looks  sharp  about  him.  I 
off'n  tell  him  he  mun  look  sharp." 

She   became   so   communicative  in- 


deed, that  Miss  Ffrench  found  herself 
well  entertained.  She  heard  the  de- 
tails of  Haworth's  history,  the  reports 
of  his  prosperity  and  growing  wealth, 
the  comments  his  hands  had  made  upon 
herself,  and  much  interesting  news 
concerning  the  religious  condition  of 
Broxton  and  "th'  chapel." 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  the  in- 
terview ended,  and  when  she  went 
away  Janey  carried  an  additional 
bundle. 

"Does  tha  allus  dress  i'  this  road1?" 
she  had  asked  her  hostess,  and  the 
question  had  suggested  to  Miss  Ffrench 
a  whimsical  idea.  She  took  the  child 
up  stairs  and  gave  her  maid  orders  to 
produce  all  the  cast-off  finery  she  could 
find,  and  then  she  had  stood  by  and 
looked  on  as  Janey  made  her  choice. 

"She  stood  theer  laughin'  while  I 
picked  th'  things  out,"  said  Janey 
afterward.  "  I  dunnot  know  what  t-he 
wur  laughin'  at.  Yo'  niwer  know 
whether  she's  makin'  game  on  you  or 
not." 

"  I  dunnot  see  as  theer  wur  owt  to 
laugh  at,"  said  Mrs.  Briarley,  indig- 
nantly. 

"Nay,"  said  Janey,  "nor  me  neyther; 
but  she  does  na  laugh  when  theer's 
owt  to  laugh  at — that's  th'  queer  part 
o'  it.  She  said  as  I  could  ha'  more 
things  when  I  coom  agen.  I  would 
na  go  if  it  wur  na  fur  that." 

Even  his  hands  found  out  at  this 
time  that  Haworth  was  ill  at  ease. 
His  worst  side  showed  itself  in  his 
intercourse  with  them.  He  was  over- 
bearing and  difficult  to  please.  He 
found  fault  and  lost  his  temper  over 
trifles,  and  showed  a  restless,  angry 
desire  to  assert  himself. 

"  I'll  show  you  who's  master  here, 
my  lads,"  he  would  say.  "  I'll  ha'  no 
dodges.  It's  Haworth  that's  th'  head 
o'  this  concern.  Whoever  comes  in  or 
out,  this  here's  '  Haworth's.'  Clap 
that  i'  your  pipes  and  smoke  it." 

"Summat's  up,"  said  Floxham. 
"  Sumrnat's  up.  Mark  yo' that." 

Murdoch  looked  on  with  no  incon- 
siderable anxiety.  The  intercourse 
between  himself  and  Haworth  had 
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been  broken  in  upon.  It  had  received 
its  first  check  months  before,  and  in 
these  days  neither  was  in  the  exact 
mood  for  a  renewal  of  it.  Haworth 
wore  a  forbidding  air.  His  rough 
good-fellowship  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  He  made  no  more  boisterous 
jokes,  no  more  loud  boasts.  At  times 
his  silence  was  almost  morose.  He 
was  not  over  civil  even  to  Ffrench, 
who  came  of  tener  than  ever,  and  whose 
manner  was  cheerful  to  buoyancy. 

Matters  had  remained  in  this  con- 
dition for  a  couple  of  months,  when, 
on  his  way  home  late  one  night, 
Murdoch's  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  fact  that  a  light  burned  in  the 
room  used  by  the  master  of  the  Works 
as  his  office. 

He  stopped  in  the  road  to  look  up 
at  it.  He  could  scarcely,  at  first, 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
The  place  had  been  closed  and  locked 
hours  before,  when  Haworth  had  left 
it  with  Ffrench,  with  whom  he  was  to 
dine.  It  was  nearly  midnight,  and 
certainly  an  unlawful  hour  for  such  a 
light  to  show  itself,  but  there  it  burned 
steadily  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  likely  that  those 
who  had  reason  to  conceal  themselves 
would  set  a  light  blazing,"  Murdoch 
thought.  "  But  if  there's  mischief  at 
work  there's  no  time  to  waste." 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
he  did  it,  making  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  spot. 

The  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
door  of  entrance  yielded  to  his  hand. 
Inside,  the  darkness  was  profound, 
but  when  he  found  the  passage  leading 
to  Haworth's  room,  he  saw  the  door 
was  ajar  and  the  light  still  burned. 
On  reaching  this  door  he  stopped  short. 
There  was  no  need  for  his  going  in. 
It  was  Haworth  himself  who  was  in 
the  room — Haworth,  who  lay  with 
arms  folded  on  the  table,  and  his  head 
resting  upon  them. 

Murdoch  turned  away,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  man  heard  him  for  the  first 
time.  He  lifted  his  head  and  looked 
round,  speaking  loudly. 

"  Who's  there?  "  he  demanded. 


There  was  no  help  for  it.  Murdoch 
pushed  the  door  open  and  stood  before 
him. 

"  Murdoch,"  he  said.  "  I  saw  the 
light,  and  it  brought  me  up." 

Haworth  gave  him  a  grudging  look. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  want  me  ? "  Murdoch 
asked. 

;'Aye,"  ho  answered,  dully,  "  I  think 
I  do." 

Murdoch  stood  and  looked  at  him. 
He  did  not  sit  down.  A  mysterious 
sense  of  embarrassment  held  him  in 
check. 

"What  is  wrong  1 "  he  asked,  in  a 
lowered  voice.  He  hardly  knew  it  for 
his  own. 

"  Wrong  1 "  echoed  Haworth. 
"  Naught.  I've — been  taking  leave  of 
the  place — that's  all." 

"  Yo'  have  been  doing  what  1  " 
said  Murdoch. 

"  Taking  leave  of  the  place.  I've 
given  it  up." 

His  visitor  uttered  a  passionate 
ejaculation. 

"  You  are  mad  !  "  he  said. 

"  Aye,"  bitterly.     "  Mad  enow." 

The  next  instant  a  strange  sound 
burst  from  him, — a  terrible  sound, 
forced  back  at  its  birth.  His  struggle 
to  suppress  it  shook  him  from  head  to 
foot ;  his  hands  clenched  themselves  as 
if  each  were  a  vice.  Murdoch  turned 
aside. 

When  it  was  over,  and  the  man 
raised  his  face,  he  was  trembling  still, 
and  white  with  a  kind  of  raging  shame. 

"  Blast  you  !  "  he  cried,  "  if  there's 
ever  ausht  in  your  face  that  minds  me 
o'  this,  I'll— I'll  kill  you  !  " 

This  Murdoch  did  not  answer  at 
all.  There  was  enough  to  say. 

"  You  are  going  to  share  it  with 
Ffrench  ?  :>  he  said. 

"Aye,  with  that  fool.  He's  been 
at  me  from  th'  start.  Naught  would 
do  him  but  he  must  have  his  try  at  it. 
Let  him.  He  shall  play  second  fiddle, 
by  the  Lord  Harry  !  " 

He  began  plucking  at  some  torn 
scraps  of  paper,  and  did  not  let  them 
rest  while  he  spoke. 
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"  I've  been  over  th'  place  from  top 
to  bottom,"  lie  said.  I  held  out  until  to- 
night. To-night  I  give  in,  and  as  soon 
as  I  left  'em  I  came  here.  Ten  minutes 
after  it  was  done  I'd  have  undone  it  if 
I  could — I'd  have  undone  it.  But  it's 
done,  and  there's  an  end  on  it." 

He  threw  the  scraps  of  paper 
aside  and  clenched  his  hand,  speaking 
through  his  teeth. 

"She's  never  given  me  a  word  to 
hang  on,"  he  said,  "  and  I've  done  it 
for  her.  I've  give  up  what  I 
worked  for  and  boasted  on,  just  to  be 
brought  nigher  to  her.  She  knows 
I've  done  it. — she  knows  it,  though 
she's  never  owned  it  by  a  look, — and 
I'll  make  that  enough." 

"  If  you  make  your  way  with  her," 
said  Murdoch,  "  you  have  earned  all 
you  won." 

"  Aye,"  was  the  grim  answer.  "  I've 
earned  it." 

And  soon  after  the  light  in  the 
window  went  out,  and  they  parted 
outside  and  went  their  separate  ways 
in  the  dark. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

AN  UNEXPECTED   GUEST. 

BEFORE  the  week's  end,  all  Broxton 
had  heard  the  news.  In  the  Works,  be- 
fore and  after  working  hours,  groups 
gathered  together  to  talk  it  over. 
Ha  worth  was  going  to  "tak'  Ffrench 
in  partner."  It  was  hard  to  believe  it, 
and  the  general  opinion  expressed 
was  neither  favourable  nor  compli- 
mentary. "Haworth  and  Ffrench  !  " 
said  Floxham,  in  sarcastic  mood. 
"Haworth  and  Co., — an'  a  noice  chap 
Co.  is  to  ha'  i'  a  place.  We'n 
ha'  patent  silver-mounted  back-action 
puddlin'-rakes  afore  long,  lads,  if  Co. 
gets  his  way." 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  installation 
of  the  new  partner,  however,  there 
was  a  natural  tendency  to  conviviality. 
Not  that  the  ceremony  in  question  was 
attended  with  any  special  manifesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individuals 
most  concerned.  Ff  rench's  appearance 
at  the  Works  was  its  chief  feature, 


but,  the  day's  labour  being  at  an  end, 
several  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  va- 
rious departments  scorning  to  neglect 
an  opportunity,  retired  to  the  "  Who'd 
'a'  Thowt  it,"  and  promptly  rendered 
themselves  insensible  through  the 
medium  of  beer,  assisted  by  patriotic 
and  somewhat  involved  speeches. 

Mr.  Briarley,  returning  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family  at  a  late  hour,  sat  down 
by  his  fireside  and  wept  copiously. 

"I'm  a  poor  chap,  Sararann,"  he 
remarked.  "  I  shall  ne'er  get  took  in 
partner  by  nobody.  I'm  not  i'  luck 
loike  some — an'  I  nivver  wur,  'ceptin' 
when  I  getten  thee." 

"  If  tha'd  keep  thy  nose  out  o'  th' 
beer-mug  tha'd  do  well  enow,"  said 
Mrs.  Briarley. 

But  this  did  not  dispel  Mr.  Briarley's 
despondency.  He  only  wept  afresh. 

"  Nay,  Sararann,"  he  said,  "it  is  na 
beer,  it's  misforchin.  I  allus  wur 
misforchnit — 'ceptin'  when  I  getten 
thee." 

"Things  is  i'  a  bad  way,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, afterward.  "  Things  is  i'  a 
bad  way.  I  nivver  seed  'em  i'  th'  reet 
leet  till  I  heerd  Foxy  Gibbs  mak'  his 
speech  to-neet.  Th'  more  beer  he 
getten  th'  elyquenter  he  wur.  Theer'll 
be  trouble  wi'  th'  backbone  an'  sinoo, 
if  theer  is  na  summat  done." 

"  What  art  tha  drivin'  at  ? "  fretted 
his  wife.  "  I  canna  mak'  no  sense  out 
o'  thee." 

"  Canna  tha  ? "  he  responded. 
"Canna  thee,  Sararann?  Well,  I 
dunnot  wonder.  It  wur  a  good  bit 
afore  I  straightened  it  out  mysen. 
Happen  I  hannot  getten  things  as  they 
mout  be  yet.  Theer  wur  a  good  deal 
o'  talk  an'  a  good  deal  o'  beer,  and  a 
man  as  has  been  misforchnit  is  loike  to 
be  slow." 

After  which  he  fell  into  a  deep  and 
untroubled  slumber,  and  it  being  found 
impossible  to  rouse  him,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  Granny 
Dixon's  chair  by  the  fire,  occasionally 
startling  the  echoes  of  the  silent  room 
by  a  loud  and  encouraging  "  Eer-eer  !  " 

During  the  following  two  week?, 
Haworth  did  not  go  to  the  Ffrench's. 
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He  spent  his  nights  at  his  own  house 
in  dull  and  sullen  mood.  At  the 
Works,  he  kept  his  word  as  regarded 
Ffrench.  That  gentleman's  lines  had 
scarcely  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  His 
partner  was  gruff  and  authoritative, 
and  not  given  to  enthusiasm.  There 
were  times  when  only  his  own 
good-breeding  preserved  the  outward 
smoothness  of  affairs. 

"  But,"   he   said   to   his    daughter, 
"  one  does  not  expect  good  manners  of 
a  man  like  that.     They   are   not  his 
forte." 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  there 
came  one  afternoon  a  message  to, 
Haworth  in  his  room.  Murdoch  was 
with  him  when  it  arrived.  He  read  it, 
and,  crushing  it  in  his  hand,  threw  it 
into  the  fire. 

"  They're  a  nice  lot,"  he  said  with  a 
short  laugh,  "  coming  down  on  a  fellow 
like  that." 

And  then  an  oath  broke  from  him. 

"  I've  give  up  two  or  three  things," 
he  said,  "  and  they're  among  'em.  It's 
th'  last  time,  and ' ' 

He  took  down  his  overcoat  and 
began  to  put  it  on. 

"  Tell  'em,"  he  said  to  Murdoch  as 
he  went  out, — "tell  'em  I'm  gone  home, 
and  sha'n't  be  back  till  morning. 
Keep  the  rest  to  yourself." 

He  went  out,  shutting  the  door  with 
a  bang.  Murdoch  stood  at  the  win- 
dow and  watched  him  drive  away  in 
his  gig. 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  before 
a  carriage  appeared,  moving  at  a  very 
moderate  pace.  It  was  a  bright  though 
cold  day,  and  the  top  of  the  carriage 
was  thrown  back,  giving  the  occupant 
the  benefit  of  the  sunshine.  The 
occupant  in  question  was  Rachel 
Ffrench,  who  looked  up  and  bestowed 
upon  the  figure  at  the  window  a 
slight  gesture  of  recognition. 

Murdoch  turned  away  with  an  im- 
patient movement  after  she  had  passed. 
"Pooh!"  he  said,  angrily.  "He's  a 
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fool. 

By  midnight  of  the  same  day 
Haworth  had  had  time  to  half  forget 
his  scruples.  He  had  said  to  his 


visitors  what  he  had  said  to  Murdoch, 
with  his  usual  frankness. 

"  It's  the  last  time.  We've  done 
with  each  other  after  this,  you  know. 
It's  the  last  time.  Make  the  most  on  it." 

There  was  a  kind  of  desperate  exul- 
tation in  his  humour.  If  he  had 
dared,  he  would  have  liked  to  fling 
aside  every  barrier  of  restraint  and 
show  himself  at  his  worst,  defying  the 
world  •  but  fear  held  him  in  check,  as 
nothing  else  would  have  done, — an 
abject  fear  of  consequences. 

By  midnight  the  festivities  were  at 
their  height.  He  himself  was  boister- 
ous with  wine  and  excitement.  He  had 
stood  up  at  the  head  of  his  table  and 
made  a  blatant  speech  and  roared  a 
loud  song,  and  had  been  laughed  at  and 
applauded. 

"  Make  the  most  on  it,"  he  kept 
saying.  "  It'll  be  over  by  cock-crow. 
It's  a  bit  like  a  chap's  funeral." 

He  had  just  seated  himself  after 
this,  and  was  pouring  out  a  great  glass 
of  wine,  when  a  servant  entered  the 
room  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  tone. 

"  A   lady,    sir,   as   come  in   a  cab, 

and "     And  then  the  door  opened 

again,  and  every  one  turned  to  look  at 
the  woman  who  stood  upon  the  thresh- 
old. She  was  a  small  woman,  dressed 
in  plain  country  fashion ;  she  had 
white  hair,  and  a  fresh  bloom  on  her 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  with 
timorous  excitement  and  joy. 

"Jem,"  she  faltered,  "it's  me,  my 
dear." 

Haworth  stared  at  her  as  if  stunned. 
At  first  his  brain  was  not  clear  enough 
to  take  in  the  meaning  of  her  presence, 
but  as  she  approached  him  and  laid  her 
basket  down  and  took  his  hand,  the 
truth  revealed  itself  to  him. 

"It's  me,  my  dear,"  she  repeated, 
"  accordin'  to  promise.  I  didn't  know 
you  had  comp'ny." 

She  turned  to  those  who  sat  about 
the  table  and  made  a  little  rustic 
courtesy.  A  dead  calm  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  one  and  all.  They  did 
not  glance  at  each  other,  but  looked  at 
her  as  she  stood  by  Haworth,  holding 
his  hand,  waiting  for  him  to  kiss  her. 
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"  He's  so  took  by  surprise,"  she 
said,  "he  doesn't  know  what  to  say. 
He  wasn't  expecting  me  so  soon," 
laughing  proudly.  "  That's  it.  I'm 
his  mother,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

Haworth  made  a  sign  to  the  servant 
who  waited. 

"Bring  a  plate  here,"  he  said. 
"  She'll  sit  down  with  us." 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  she  sat 
down  at  his  right  hand,  fluttered  and 
beaming. 

"  You're  very  good  not  to  mind  me," 
she  said.  "  I  didn't  think  of  there 
bein'  comp'ny — and  gentry,  too." 

She  turned  to  a  brightly-dressed 
girl  at  her  side  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  He's  my  only  son,  Miss,  and  me  a 
widder,  an'  he's  allers  been  just  what 
you  see  him  now.  He  was  good  from 
the  time  he  was  an  infant.  He's  been 
a  pride  an'  a  comfort  to  me  since  the 
day  he  were  born." 

The  girl  stared  at  her  with  a  look 
which  was  almost  a  look  of  fear.  She 
answered  her  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  Miss,"  happily.  "There's 
not  many  mothers  as  can  say  what  I 
can.  He's  never  been  ashamed  of  me, 
hasn't  Jem.  If  I'd  have  been  a  lady 
born,  he  couldn't  have  showed  me 
more  respect  than  he  has,  nor  been 
more  kinder." 

The  girl  did  not  answer  this  time. 
She  looked  down  at  her  plate,  and  her 
hand  trembled  as  she  pretended  to 
occupy  herself  with  the  fruit  upon  it. 
Then  she  stole  a  glance  at  the  rest, — a 
glance  at  once  guilty,  and  defiant  of 
the  .smile  she  expected  to  see.  But 
the  smile  was  not  there. 

The  only  smile  to  be  seen  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  little  countrywoman 
who  regarded  them  all  with  innocent 
reverence,  and  was  in  such  bright  good 
spirits  that  she  did  not  even  notice 
their  silence. 

"  I've  had  a  long  journey,"  she  said, 
"an'  I've  been  pretty  flustered,  through 
not  bein'  used  to  travel.  I  don't  know 
how  I'd  have  borne  up  at  first — bein' 
flustered  so — if  it  hadn't  been  for 
everybody  bein'  so  good  to  me.  I'd 


mention  my  son  when  I  had  to  ask 
anything,  an'  they'd  smile  as  good- 
natured  as  could  be,  an'  tell  me  in  a 
minute.." 

The  multiplicity  of  new  dishes  and 
rare  wines  bewildered  her,  but  she 
sat  through  the  repast  simple  and 
unashamed. 

"  There's  some  as  wouldn't  like  me 
bein'  so  ignorant,"  she  said,  "  but  Jem 
doesn't  mind." 

The  subject  of  her  son's  virtues  was 
an  inexhaustible  one.  The  silence 
about  her  only  gave  her  courage  and 
eloquence.  His  childish  strength  and 
precocity,  his  bravery,  his  good  temper, 
his  generous  ways,  were  her  themes. 

"  He  come  to  me  in  time  of  trouble," 
she  said,  "  an'  he  made  it  lighter — an' 
he's  been  makin'  it  lighter  ever  since. 
Who'd  have  thought  that  a  simple  body 
like  me  would  ever  have  a  grand  home 
like  this — and  it  earned  and  bought  by 
my  own  son  ?  I  beg  your  pardon, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  looking  round 
with  happy  tears.  "  I  didn't  go  to  do 
it,  an'  there's  no  reason  for  it,  except 
me  bein'  took  a  little  by  surprise 
through  not  bein'  exactly  prepared  for 
such  a  grand  place  an'  gentlefolk's 
comp'ny,  as  is  so  good  an'  understands 
a  mother's  feelin's." 

When  the  repast  was  at  an  end,  she 
got  up  and  made  her  little  courtesy  to 
them  all  again.  If  the  gentlefolk 
would  excuse  her,  she  would  bid  them 
good-night.  She  was  tired  and  not 
used  to  late  hours. 

To  the  girl  who  had  sat  at  her  side 
she  gave  an  admiring  smile  of  farewell. 

"  You're  very  pretty,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  "  if  I  may  take  the  liberty,  bein' 
an  old  woman.  Good-night  !  God 
bless  you  !  " 

When  she  was  gone,  the  girl  lay 
forward,  her  face  hidden  upon  her 
arms  on  the  table.  For  a  few  seconds 
no  one  spoke  ;  then  Haworth  looked 
up  from  his  plate,  on  which  he  had  kept 
his  eyes  fixed,  and  broke  the  stillness. 

"  If  there'd  been  a  fellow  among 
you  that  had  dared  to  show  his  teeth," 
he  said,  "  I'd  have  wrung  his  accursed 
neck ! " 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
MISS   FFRENCH   MAKES   A   CALL. 

THE  following  Sunday  morning,  the 
congregation  of  Broxton  Chapel  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  repressed  ex- 
citement. Haworth's  carriage,  with 
a  couple  of  servants,  brought  his 
mother  to  enjoy  Brother  Hicks's 
eloquence.  To  the  presence  of  the 
carriage  and  servants  Haworth  had 
held  firm.  Upon  the  whole,  he  would 
have  preferred  that  she  should  have 
presented  herself  at  the  door  of  Brox- 
ton Old  Church,  which  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  county  families  and 
honoured  by  their  presence ;  but  the 
little  woman  had  exhibited  such  un- 
easiness at  his  unfolding  his  plan  of 
securing  the  largest  and  handsomest 
pew  for  her  that  he  had  yielded  the 
point. 

"  I've  always  been  a  chapel-goin' 
woman,  Jem,"  she  had  said,  "  an'  I 
wouldn't  like  to  change.  An'  I  should 
feel  freer  where  there's  not  so  many 
gentlefolk." 

The  carriage  and  the  attending  ser- 
vants she  had  submitted  to  with  simple 
obedience.  There  were  no  rented 
pews  in  Broxton  Chapel,  and  she  took 
her  seat  among  the  rest,  innocently 
unconscious  of  the  sensation  her  ap- 
pearance had  created.  Everyi  matron 
of  the  place  had  had  time  to  learn  who 
she  was,  and  to  be  filled  with  curiosity 
concerning  her. 

Janey  Briarley,  by  whose  side  she 
chanced  to  sit,  knew  more  than  all  the 
rest,  and  took  her  under  her  protection 
at  once. 

"  Tha'st  gotten  th'  wrong  hymn- 
book,"  she  whispered  audibly,  having 
glanced  at  the  volume  the  servant 
handed  to  her.  "  We  dunnot  use 
Wesley  aw  th'  toime.  We  use  Mester 
Hixon's  '  Songs  o'  Grace. '  Tha  can 
look  on  wi'  me." 

Her  delicate  attentions  and  ex- 
perience quite  won  Dame  Haworth's 
motherly  heart.  "  I  never  see  a 
sharper  little  thing,"  she  said, 
admiringly,  afterward,  "  nor  a  old- 


fashioneder.  There  wasn't  a  tex'  as 
she  didn't  find  immediate,  nor  yet  a 
hymn." 

"  Bless  us  !  "  said  Mrs.  Briarley, 
laboriously  lugging  the  baby  home- 
ward. "  And  to  think  o'  her  bein'  th' 
mistress  o'  that  big  house,  wi'  aw  them 
chaps  i'  livery  at  her  beck  an"  call. 
Why,  she's  nowt  but  a  common  body, 
Jane  Ann.  She  thanked  thee  as  simple 
as  ony  other  woman  mought  ha'  done  ! 
She's  noan  quality.  She'd  getten  a 
silk  gown  on,  but  it  war  a  black  un, 
an'  not  so  mich  as  a  feather  i'  her 
bonnet.  I'd  ha'  had  a  feather,  if  I'd 
ha'  been  her — a  feather  sets  a  body 
off.  But  that's  allus  th'  road  wi'  folk 
as  has  brass — they  nivver  know  how 
to  spend  it." 

"Nay,"  said  Janey,  "she  is  na 
quality  ;  but  she's  getten  a  noice  way 
wi'  her.  Haworth  is  na  quality 
hissen." 

"  She  wur  a  noice-spoken  owd  body," 
commented  Mrs.  Briarley.  "  Seemt 
loike  she  took  a  fancy  to  thee." 

Janey  turned  the  matter  over 
mentally,  with  serious  thrift. 

"I  should  na  moind  it  if  she  did," 
she  replied.  "  She'll  ha'  plenty  to  gi' 
away." 

It  was  not  long  before  they  knew 
her  well.  She  was  a  cheerful  and 
neighbourly  little  soul,  and  through 
the  years  of  her  prosperity  had  been 
given  to  busy  and  kindly  charities. 

In  her  steadfast  and  loving  deter- 
mination to  please  her  son,  she  gave 
up  her  rustic  habit  of  waiting  upon 
herself,  and  wore  her  best  gown  every 
day  in  spite  of  pangs  of  conscience. 
She  rode  instead  of  walked,  and  made 
courageousefforts  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  big 
rooms,  but  notwithstanding  her  faith- 
fulness, she  was  a  little  restless. 

"  Not  bein'  used  to  it,"  she  said,  "I 
get  a  little  lonesome  or  so  —sometimes, 
though  not  often,  my  dear." 

She  had  plenty  of  time  to  feel  at  a 
loss.  Her  leisure  was  not  occupied  by 
visitors.  Broxton  discussed  her  and 
smiled  at  her  rather  good-naturedly 
than  otherwise.  It  was  not  possible 
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to  suspect  her  of  any  ill,  but  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  anticipated  that  people 
would  go  to  see  her.  One  person 
came,  however,  facing  public  opinion 
with  her  usual  calmness — Rachel 
Ffrench,  who  presented  herself  one 
day  and  made  her  a  rather  long  call. 

On  hearing  her  name  announced, 
the  little  woman  rose  tremulously. 
She  was  tremulous  because  she  was 
afraid  that  she  could  not  play  her 
part  as  mistress  of  her  son's  house- 
hold to  his  honour.  When  Miss 
Ffrench  advanced,  holding  out  her 
gloved  hand,  she  gave  her  a  startled 
upward  glance  and  dropped  a  little 
courtesy. 

For  a  moment,  she  forgot  to  ask  her 
to  be  seated.  When  she  recollected 
herself,  and  they  sat  down  opposite  to 
each  other,  she  could  at  first  only  look 
at  her  visitor  in  silence. 

But  Miss  Ffrench  was  wholly  at 
ease.  She  enjoyed  the  rapturous 
wonder  she  had  excited  with  all  her 
heart.  She  was  very  glad  she  had 
come. 

"  It  must  be  very  pleasant  for  Mr. 
Ha  worth  to  have  you  here,"  she  said. 

The  woman  started.  A  flush  of  joy 
rose  upon  her  withered  face.  Her 
comprehension  of  her  son's  prosperity 
had  been  a  limited  one.  Somehow  she 
had  never  thought  of  this.  Here  was 
a  beautiful,  high-bred  woman  to  whom 
he  must  be  in  a  manner  near,  since 
she  spoke  of  him  in  this  way — as  if  he 
had  been  a  gentleman  born. 

"  Jem  ?  "  she  faltered,  innocently. 
"Yes,  ma'am.  I  hope  so.  He's — he's 
told  me  so." 

Then  she  added,  in  some  hurry  : 
s  "  Not  that  I  can  be  much  comp'ny 
to  him — it  isn't  that ;  if  he  hadn't 
been  what  he  is,  and  had  the  friends 
he  has,  I  couldn't  be  much  comp'ny  for 
him.  An'  as  it  is,  it's  not  likely  he 
can  need  a  old  woman  as  much  as  his 
goodness  makes  him  say  he  does." 

Rachel  Ffrench  regarded  her  with 
interest. 

"He  is  very  good,"  she  remarked, 
"  and  has  a  great  many  friends  I  dare 
say.  My  father  admires  him  greatly." 


"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  brightly, 
"though  there's  no  one  could  help  it. 
His  goodness  to  me  is  more  than  I  can 
tell,  an'  it's  no  wonder  that  others  sees 
it  in  him  an'  is  fond  of  him  accordin.'  " 

"  No,  it's  no  wonder."  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  encouragement. 

The  flush  upon  the  withered  cheek 
deepened,  and  the  old  eyes  lit  up. 

"  He's  thirty-two  year  old,  Miss," 
said  the  loving  creature,  "an'  the 
time's  to  come  yet  when  he's  done  a 
wrong  or  said  a  harsh  word.  He  was 
honest  an'  good  as  a  child,  an'  he's 
honest  and  good  as  a  man.  His  old 
mother  can  say  it  from  the  bottom  of 
her  full  heart." 

"It's  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  be 
able  to  say,"  remarked  her  visitor. 

"It's  the  grateful  pride  of  my  life 
that  I  can  say  it,"  with  fresh  tender- 
ness. "  An'  to  think  that  prosperity 
goes  with  it  too.  I've  said  to  myself 
that  I^wasn't  worthy  of  it,  because  I 
couldn't  never  be  grateful  enough.  He 
might  have  been  prosperous,  and  not 
what  he  is.  Many  a  better  woman 
than  me  has  had  that  grief  to  bear, 
an'  I've  been  spared  it." 

When  Miss  Ffrench  returned  to  her 
carriage  she  wore  a  reflective  look. 
When  she  had  seated  herself  comfort- 
ably, she  spoke  aloud : 

"  No,  there  are  ten  chances  to  one 
that  she  will  never  see  the  other  side 
at  all.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman 
in  Broxton  who  would  dare  to  tell  her. 
I  would  not  do  it  myself." 

When  Haworth  returned  at  night 
he  heard  the  particulars  of  the  visit, 
as  he  had  known  he  should  when 
Ffrench  had  told  him  that  it  was  his 
daughter's  intention  to  call  that  day. 

"  The  beautifulest  young  lady  my 
old  eyes  ever  saw,  my  dear,"  his  mother 
said  again  and  again.  "And  to  think 
of  her  coming  to  see  me,  as  if  I'd  been 
a  lady  like  herself." 

Haworth  spoke  but  little.  He  sel- 
dom said  much  in  these  days.  He  sat 
at  the  table  drinking  his  after-dinner 
wine,  and  putting  a  question  now  and 
then. 

"  What  did  she  say  ? "  he  asked. 
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She  stopped  to  think. 

"  P'raps  it  was  me  that  said  most," 
she  answered,  "  though  I  didn't  think 
so  then.  She  asked  a  question  or  so 
an'  seemed  to  like  to  listen.  I  was 
tellin'  her  what  a  son  you'd  been  to 
me,  an'  how  happy  I  was  an'  how 
thankful  I  was." 

"  She's  not  one  that  says  much,"  he 
said,  without  looking  up  from  the  glass 
on  which  his  eyes  had  been  fixed. 
"  That's  her  way." 

She  replied  with  a  question  put 
timidly. 

"You've  knowed  her  a  good  bit,  I 
dare  say,  my  dear  1 " 

"  No,"  uneasily.  "  A  six-month  or 
so,  that's  all." 

"But  it's  been  long  enough  for  her 
to  find  out  that  what  I  said  to  her  was 
true.  I  didn't  tell  her  what  was  new 
to  her,  my  dear.  I  see  that  by  her 
smile,  an'  the  kind  way  she  listened. 
She's  got  a  beautiful  smile,  Jem,  an' 
a  beautiful  sweet  face." 

When  they  parted  for  the  night,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  bank-note  and 
handed  it  to  her. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  he  said  awk- 
wardly, "  that  it  would  be  in  your  line 
to  give  summat  now  and  then  to  some 
o'  the  poor  lot  that's  so  thick  here. 
There's  plenty  on  'em,  an'  p'raps  it 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing.  There's  not 
many  that's  fond  of  givin'.  Let's  set 
the  gentry  a  fashion." 

"Jem!"  she  said.  "My  dear! 
there  isn't  nothin'  that  would  make  me 
no  happier — nothin'  in  the  world.'5 

"  It  won't  do  overmuch  good,  may 
be,"  he  returned.  "  More  than  half 
on  'em  don't  deserve  it,  but  give  it  to 
'em  if  you've  a  fancy  for  it.  I  don't 
grudge  it." 

There  wero  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes. 
She  took  his  hand  and  held  it,  fondling 
it. 

"  I  might  have  knowed  it,"  she  said, 
"  an'  I  don't  deserve  it  for  holdin'  back 
an'  feelin'  a  bit  timid,  as  I  have  done. 
I've  thought  of  it  again  and  again, 
when  I've  been  a  trifle  lonesome  with 
you  away.  There's  many  a  poor 
woman  as  is  hard  worked  that  I  miajht 


help,  and  children  too,  may  be,  me 
bein'  so  fond  of  'em." 

She  drew  nearer  still  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  I  always  was  fond  of  'em,"  she 
said,  "  always — an'  I've  thought  that, 
sometimes,  my  dear,  there  might  be 
little  things  here  as  I  might  help  to 
care  for,  an'  as  would  be  fond  of  me." 

"If  there  was  children,"  she  went 
on,  "  I  should  get  used  to  it  quick. 
They'd  take  away  the — the  bigness, 
an'  make  me  forget  it." 

But  he  did  not  answer  nor  look  at 
her,  though  she  felt  his  arm  tremble. 

"  I  think  they'd  be  fond  of  me,"  she 
said,  "  them  an' — an'  her  too,  whomso- 
ever she  might  be.  She'd  be  a  lady, 
Jem,  but  she  wouldn't  mind  my  ways, 
I  dare  say,  an'  I'd  do  my  best  with  all 
my  heart.  I'd  welcome  her,  an'  give 
up  my  place  here  to  her,  joyful.  It's 
a  place  fitter  for  a  lady  such  as  she 
would  be — God  bless  her — than  for 
me."  And  she  patted  his  sleeve  and 
bent  her  face  that  she  might  kiss  his 
hand. 

CHAPTER  rXXI. 

IN  WHICH  MRS.  BRIARLEY'S  POSITION 
IS  DELICATE. 

So  the  poor  and  hard-worked  of  the 
town  came  to  know  her  well,  and  it 
must  also  be  confessed  that  others  less 
deserving  learned  to  know  her  also, 
and  proceeded,  with  much  thrift  and 
dexterity,  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  Ha  worth  held  to  his  bargain, 
even  going  to  the  length  of  lavishness. 

"  Haworth  gives  it  to  her  1  "  was 
said  with  marked  incredibility  at  the 
outset.  "  Nay,  lad,  tha  canna  mak' 
me  believe  that." 

Mrs.  Haworth's  earliest  visit  was 
made  to  the  Briarley  cottage.  She 
came  attired  in  her  simplest  gown,  the 
week  after  her  appearance  at  the 
Chapel,  and  her  entrance  into  the 
household  created  such  an  excitement 
as  somewhat  disturbed  her.  The 
children  were  scattered  with  wild 
hustling  and  scurry,  Janey  dragged  off 
her  apron  in  the  temporary  seclusion 
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offered  by  the  door.  Mrs.  Briarley, 
wiping  the  soap-suds  from  her  arms, 
hurried  forward  with  apologetic  ner- 
vousness. She  dropped  a  courtesy, 
scarcely  knowing  what  words  of  wel- 
come would  be  appropriate  for  the 
occasion,  and  secretly  speculating  on 
possible  results. 

But  her  visitor's  demeanour  was  not 
overpowering.  She  dropped  a  courtesy 
herself — a  kindly  and  rustic  obeisance. 
She  even  looked  somewhat  timid. 

"I'm  Mr.  Ha  worth's  mother, 
ma'am,"  she  faltered,  "  an' — an'  thank 
you  kindly,"  taking  the  seat  offered. 
' '  Don't  put  yourself  out,  ma'am,  for 
me.  There  wasn't  no  need  to  send  the 
children  away, — not  at  all,  me  bein' 
partial  to  'em  an'  also  used." 

The  next  instant  she  gave  a  timid 
start. 

"Gi'  me  my  best  cap!"  cried  a 
stentorian  voice.  "  Gi'  me  my  best 
cap  !  Wheer  is  it  ?  Gi'  me  my  best 
cap ! " 

Granny  Dixon's  high  basket-backed 
chair  had  been  placed  in  the  shadow  of 
the  chimney-corner  for  her  better 
enjoyment  of  her  midday  nap,  and, 
suddenly  aroused  by  some  unknown 
cause,  she  had  promptly  become  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  a  visitor  and 
the  dire  need  of  some  addition  to  her 
toilet.  She  sat  up,  her  small-boned 
figure  trembling  with  wrath,  her  large 
eyes  shining. 

' '  Gi'  me  my  best  cap ! ;;  she  demanded. 
"Gi'  it  me!" 

Mrs.  Briarley  disappeared  into  the 
adjacent  room,  and  carne  out  with  the 
article  requiied  in  her  hand.  It  was  a 
smart  cap,  with  a  lace  border  and  blue 
bows  on  it. 

"  Put  it  on !  "  shouted  Mrs,  Dixon. 
"  An'  put  it  on  strsrght !  " 

Mrs.  Briarley  obeyed  nervously. 

"  She's  my  mester's  grandmother," 
she  explained,  plaintively.  "Yo* 
muniiot  rnoind  her,  missus." 

Granny  Dixon  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
the  stranger. 

"  She  getten  it,"  she  proclaimed.  "  I 
did  na.  I'd  niwer  ha'  bowt  th'  thing 
i'  th'  world.  Blue  niwer  wur  becomin' 


to  me.  She  getten  it.  She  niwer  had 
no  taste." 

"  Aye,"  said  Mrs.  Briarley,  "  I  did 
get  it  fur  thee,  tha  nasty  owd  piece, 
but  tha'lt  niwer  catch  me  at  th'  loike 
agen, — givin'  thee  presents,  when  I 
hannot  a  bit  o'  finery  to  my  name." 

"  It  allus  set  me  off — red  did,"  cried 
Mrs.  Dixon.  "  It  wur  my  fav'rite 
colour  when  I  wur  a  lass, — and  I  wur  a 
good-lookin'  lass,  too,  seventy  year  ago." 

"I'm  sure  you  was,  ma'am,"  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Haworth.  "  I've  no 
doubt  on  it." 

"  She  canna  hear  thee,"  said  Mrs. 
Briarley.  "  She's  as  deaf  as  a  post — 
th'  ill-tempert  owd  besom,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  free  translation  at  the 
top  of  her  lungs. 

"  She  says  tha  mun  ha'  been 
han'some.  She  says  onybody  could  see 
that  to  look  at  thee." 

"  Aye,"  sharply.  "  She's  reet,  too. 
I  wur,  seventy  year  ago.  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  She's  Mester  Haworth's  mother." 

"Mester  Haworth's  mother?" 
promptly.  "Did  na  tha  tell  me  he 
wur  a  rich  mon  ?  " 

"  Aye,  I  did." 

"  Well,  then,  what  does  she  dress  i' 
that  road  fur  ?  She's  noan  quality. 
She  does  na  look  much  better  nor  thee. " 

"  Eh  !  bless  us  !  "  protested  Mrs. 
Briarley.  "What's  a  body  to  do  wi' 
her?" 

"  Don't  mind  her,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Haworth.  "  It  don't  do  no  harm.  A 
old  person's  often  sing'lar.  It  don't 
trouble  me." 

Then  Janey,  issuing  from  her  retire- 
ment in  comparatively  full  dress,  was 
presented  with  due  ceremony. 

"  It  wur  her  as  fun  thy  place  i'  th' 
hymn  book,"  said  Mrs.  Briarley. 
"  She's  a  good  bit  o'  help  to  me,  is 
Jane  Ann." 

It  seemed  an  easy  thing  afterward 
to  pour  forth  her  troubles,  and  she 
found  herself  so  far  encouraged  by  her 
visitor's  nai've  friendliness  that  she 
was  even  more  eloquent  than  usual. 

"  Theer's  trouble  ivvery  wheer,"  she 
said,  "  an'  I  dare  say  tha  has  thy  share, 
missus,  fur  aw  thy  brass." 
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Politeness  forbade  a  more  definite 
reference  to  the  "goin's-on"  which 
had  called  forth  so  much  virtuous 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Broxton 
matrons.  She  felt  it  but  hospitable  to 
wait  until  her  guest  told  her  own  story 
of  tribulation. 

But  Mrs.  Haworth  sat  smiling 
placidly. 

"  I've  seen  it  in  my  day,"  she  said  ; 
"  an'  it  were  heavy  enough  too,  my  dear, 
an'  seemed  heavier  than  it  were,  p'r'aps, 
through  me  bein'  a  young  thing  an' 
helpless,  but  I  should  be  a  ungrateful 
woman  if  I  didn't  try  to  forget  now  as 
it  had  ever  been.  A  woman  as  has 
such  a  son  as  I  have— one  that's* 
prospered  an'  lived  a  pure,  good  life, 
an'  never  done  a  wilful  wrong,  an'  has 
won  friends  an'  respect  everywhere — 
has  enough  happiness  to  help  her  for- 
get troubles  that's  past  an'  gone." 

Mrs.  Briarley  stopped  half-way  to 
the  ground  in  the  act  of  picking  up 
Granny  Dixon's  discarded  head-gear. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  her  jaw  fell 
a  little.  But  her  visitor  went  on 
without  noticing  her. 

"  Though  for  the  matter  of  that," 
she  said,  "I  dare  say  there's  not  one 
on  you  as  doesn't  know  his  ways,  an' 
couldn't  tell  me  of  some  of  his  goodness 
as  I  should  never  find  out  from  him." 

"Wheer  art  tha  puttin'  my  cap?" 
shouted  Granny  Dixon.  "  "What  art 
tha  doin'  wi'  my  cap  ?  Does  tha  think 
because  I've  got  a  bit  o'  brass,  I  can 
hot  th'  bake-oven  wi'  head-dresses  1 " 

Mrs.  Briarley  had  picked  up  the 
cap,  and  was  only  rescued  by  this 
timely  warning  from  the  fatal  impru- 
dence of  putting  it  in  the  fire  and 
stirring  it  violently  with  the  poker. 

"  Art  tha  dazeder  than  common  ?  " 
shrieked  the  old  woman.  "  Has  tha 
gone  daft  ?  What  art  tha  starin'  at  ?  " 

"  I  am  na  starin'  at  nowt,"  said 
Mrs.  Briarley,  with  a  start.  "  I — I  wur 
hearkenin'  to  the  lady,  an'  I  did  na 
think  o'  what  I  wur  doin'." 

She  did  not  fully  recover  herself 
during  the  whole  of  her  visitor's  stay, 
and,  in  fact,  several  times  lapsed  into 
the  same  meditative  condition.  When 
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Haworth's  charitable  intentions  were 
made  known  to  her,  she  stopped  jolting 
the  baby  and  sat  in  wild  confusion. 

"Did  tha  say  as  he  wur  goin'  to  gi' 
thee  money?  "  she  exclaimed, — "  money 
to  gi'  away  ?  " 

"  He  said  he'd  give  it  without  a 
grudge,"  said  his  mother,  proudly. 
"  Without  a  grudge  if  it  pleased  me. 
That's  his  way,  my  dear.  It  were  his 
way  from  the  time  he  were  a  boy,  an' 
worked  so  hard  to  give  me  a  comfort- 
able home.  He  give  it,  he  said,  with- 
out a  grudge." 

"Jane  Ann,"  said  Mrs.  Briarley, 
standing  at  the  door  to  watch  her  out 
of  sight, — "  Jane  Ann,  what  dost  tha 
think  o'  that  theer  ?  " 

She  said  it  helplessly,  clutching  at 
the  child  on  her  hip  with  a  despairing 
grasp. 

"  Did  tha  hear  her  ? "  she  demanded. 
"  She  wur  talkin'  o'  Haworth,  an'  she 
wur  pridin'  hersen  on  th'  son  he'd  been 
to  her,  an* — an'  th'  way  he'd  lived. 
Th'  cold  sweat  broke  out  aw  over  me. 
No  wonder  I  wur  fur  puttin'  th'  cap  i' 
th'  fire.  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  us  !  " 

But  Janey  regarded  the  matter  from 
a  more  practical  stand-point. 

"He  has  na  treated  her  ill,"  she 
said.  "  Happen  he  is  na  so  bad  after 
aw.  Did  tha  hear  what  she  said  about 
th'  money  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

AGAIN. 

"THEER'S  a  chap,"  it  was  said  of 
Murdoch  with  some  disdain  among  the 
malcontents, — "theer's  a  chap  as  coom 
here  to  work  for  his  fifteen  bob  a 
week,  an'  now  he's  hand  i'  glove  wi'  th' 
mesters  an's  getteii  a  shop  o'  his  own." 
The  "  shop "  in  question  had,  how- 
ever, been  only  a  very  simple  result  of 
circumstances.  In  times  of  emergency 
it  had  been  discovered  that  "th' 
'Merican  chap "  was  an  individual  of 
resources.  Floxham  had  discovered 
this  early,  and,  afterward,  the  heads  of 
other  departments.  If  a  machine  or 
tool  was  out  of  order,  "  Tak'  it  to  th' 
'Merican  chap  an'  he'll  fettle  it,"  said 
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one  or  another.  And  the  time  had 
never  been  when  the  necessary 
"  fettling  "  had  not  been  accomplished. 
In  his  few  leisure  moments,  Murdoch 
would  go  from  room  to  room,  asking 
questions  or  looking  on  in  silence  at 
the  work  being  earned  on.  Often  his 
apparently  hap-hazard  and  desultory 
examinations  finally  resulted  in  some 
suggestion  which  simplified  things 
astonishingly.  He  had  a  fancy  for 
simplifying  and  improving  the  ap- 
pliances he  saw  in  use,  and  this,  too, 
without  any  waste  of  words. 

But  gradually  rough  models  of  these 
trifles  and  hastily  made  drawings 
collected  in  the  corner  of  the  common 
work-room  which  had  fallen  to  Mur- 
doch, and  Haworth's  attention  was 
drawn  towards  them. 

"  What  wi'  moddles  o'  this,  an' 
moddles  o'  that,"  Floxham  remarked, 
"  well  ha'  to  mak'  a  flittin'  afore  long. 
Theer'll  be  no  room  fur  us,  nor  th' 
engines  neyther." 

Haworth  turned  to  the  things  and 
looked  them  over  one  by  one,  touching 
some  of  them  dubiously,  some  care- 
lessly, some  without  much  comprehen- 
sion. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  to  Murdoch, 
"there's  a  room  nigh  mine  that's  not 
in  use.  I  don't  like  to  be  at  close 
quarters  with  every  chap,  but  you  can 
bring  your  traps  up  there.  It'll  be  a 
place  to  stow  'em  an'  do  your  bits  o' 
jobs  when  you're  in  the  humour." 

The  same  day  the  change  was  made, 
and  before  leaving  the  Works,  Haworth 
came  in  to  look  around.  Throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  he  glanced  about 
him  with  a  touch  of  curiosity. 

"  They're  all  your  own  notions, 
these?  "  he  said. 

Murdoch  assented. 

"They  are  of  not  much  consequence," 
he  answered.  ' '  They  are  only  odds  and 
ends  that  fell  into  my  hands  somehow 
when  they  needed  attention.  I  like 
that  kind  of  work,  you  know." 

"  Aye,"  responded  Haworth,  "  I  dare 
say.  But  most  chaps  would  have  had 
more  to  say  about  doin'  'em  than  you 
have." 


Not  long  after  Ffrench' s  advent  a 
change  was  made. 

"  If  you'll  give  up  your  old  job,  and 
take  to  looking  sharp  after  the  machi- 
nery and  keeping  the  chaps  that  run  it 
up  to  their  work,"  said  Haworth,  "  you 
can  do  it.  It'll  be  a  better  shop  than 
the  other  and  give  you  more  time. 
And  it'll  be  a  saving  to  the  place  in 
the  end." 

So  the  small  room  containing  his 
nondescript  collection  became  his  head- 
quarters, and  Murdoch's  position  was 
a  more  responsible  one.  He  found 
plenty  of  work,  but  he  had  more  time, 
as  Haworth  had  prophesied,  and  he 
had  also  more  liberty. 

"  Yo're  getten  on,"  said  Janey 
Briarley.  "Yo're  getten  more  wage 
an'  less  work,  an'  yo're  one  o'  th' 
mesters,  i'  th'  way.  Yo'  go  wi'  th' 
gentlefolk  a  good  bit,  too.  Feyther 
says  Ffrench  mak's  hissen  as  thick  wi' 
yo'  as  if  yo'  wur  a  gentleman  yorsen. 
Yo'  had  yore  supper  up  theer  last  neet. 
Did  she  set  i'  th'  room  an'  talk  wi' 
yo'  1 " 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  explain  who  "she"  was. 

"Well,"  said  Janey,  "she  would  na 
do  that  if  she  did  na  think  more  o'  yo' 
nor  if  yo'  were  a  common  chap.  She's 
pretty  grand  i'  her  ways.  What  did 
yo'  talk  about  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  now,"  he 
replied.  "We  talked  of  several  things." 

"  Aye,  but  what  I  wanted  to  know 
wur  whether  she  talked  to  thee  loike 
she'd  talk  to  a  gentlemon, — whether 
she  made  free  wi'  thee  or  not." 

"I  have  never  seen  her  talk  to  a 
gentleman,"  he  said. 

"  How  does  she  talk  to  Haworth  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  her  talk  to  him 
either.  We  have  never  been  there  at 
the  same  time." 

This  was  true.  It  had  somehow 
chanced  that  they  had  never  met  at 
the  house.  Perhaps  Rachel  Ffrench 
knew  why.  She  had  found  Broxton 
dull  enough  to  give  her  an  interest  in 
any  novelty  of  emotion  or  experience. 
She  disliked  the  ugly  town,  with  its 
hard-worked  and  unpicturesque  people. 
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She  hated  the  quiet,  well  regulated, 
well  bred  county  families  with  candour 
and  vivacity.  She  had  no  hesitation 
in  announcing  her  distaste  and 
weariness. 

"  I  detest  them  all,"  she  once  said 
calmly  to  Murdoch.  "  I  detest  them." 

She  made  the  best  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  enlivenment  which  lay 
within  her  grasp.  She  was  not  averse 
to  Ha  worth's  presenting  himself  again 
and  again,  sitting  in  restless  misery  in 
the  room  with  her,  watching  her  every 
movement,  drinking  in  her  voice, 
struggling  to  hold  himself  in  check, 
and  failing  and  growing  sullen  and 
silent,  and  going  away,  carrying  his 
wretchedness  with  him.  She  never 
encouraged  him  to  advance  by  any 
word  or  look,  but  he  always  returned 
again,  to  go  through  the  same  self-tor- 
ture and  humiliation,  and  she  always 
knew  he  would.  She  even  derived 
some  unexciting  entertainment  from 
her  father's  plans  for  the  future.  He 
had  already  new  methods  and  processes 
to  discuss.  He  had  a  fancy  for  estab- 
lishing a  bank  in  the  town,  and  argued 
the  advisability  of  the  scheme  with 
much  fervour  and  brilliancy.  Without 
a  bank  in  which  the  "hands"  could 
deposit  their  earnings,  and  which 
should  make  the  town  a  sort  of  centre, 
and  add  importance  to  its  business 
ventures,  Broxton  was  nothing. 

The  place  was  growing,  and  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  villages 
were  drawn  towards  it  when  they  had 
business  to  transact.  They  were  be- 
ginning to  buy  and  sell  in  its  market, 
and  to  look  to  its  increasing  popula- 
tion for  support.  The  farmers  would 
deposit  their  funds,  the  shopkeepers 
theirs,  the  "  hands "  would  follow 
their  example,  and  in  all  likelihood  it 
would  prove,  in  the  end,  a  gigantic 
success. 

Haworth  met  his  enthusiasms  with 
stolid  indifference.  Sometimes  he  did 
not  listen  at  all,  sometimes  he  laughed 
a  short,  heavy  laugh,  sometimes  he 
nung  him  off  with  a  rough  speech. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  there  were  changes 
gradually  made  in  the  Works— trifling 


changes,  of  which  Haworth  was  either 
not  conscious,  or  which  he  disdained  to 
notice.  He  lost  something  of  his  old 
masterful  thoroughness,  he  was  less 
regular  in  his  business  habits,  he  was 
prone  to  be  tyrannical  by  fits  and 
starts. 

"  Go  to  Ffrench,"  he  said,  roughly, 
to  one  of  the  "  hands"  on  one  occa- 
sion :  and  though  before  he  had  reached 
the  door  he  was  called  back,  the  man 
did  not  easily  forget  the  incident. 

Miss  Ffrench  looked  on  at  all  of  this 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

"  He  does  not  care  for  the  place  as 
he  did,"  she  said  to  Murdoch.  "  He 
does  not  like  to  share  his  power  with 
another  man.  It  is  a  nightmare  to 
him." 

By  this  time,  she  had  seen  Murdoch 
the  oftener  of  the  two.  Mr.  Ffrench's 
fancy  for  him  was  more  enthusiastic 
than  his  fancy  for  the  young  man 
from  Manchester  or  the  Cumberland 
mechanic.  He  also  found  him  useful, 
and  was  not  chary  of  utilizing  him. 
In  time,  the  servants  of  the  house 
ceased  to  regard  him  as  an  outsider, 
and  were  surprised  when  he  was  absent 
for  a  few  days. 

"  We  have  a  fellow  at  our  place 
whom  you  will  hear  of  some  of  these 
days,"  Ffrench  said  to  bis  friends. 
"He  spends  his  evenings  with  me 
often." 

"  Ffrench  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
thee,  lad,"  Haworth  said,  drily.  "  He 
says  you're  goin'  to  astonish  us  some 
of  these  days." 

"  Does  he  1  "  Murdoch  answered. 

"  Aye.  He's  got  a  notion  that 
you're  holding  on  to  summat  on  the 
quiet,  and  that  it'll  come  out  when 
we're  not  expecting  it." 

They  were  in  the  little  work-room 
together,  and  Murdoch,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  with  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind his  head,  looked  before  him  with- 
out replying,  except  by  a  slight  knitting 
of  his  brows. 

Haworth  laughed  harshly. 

"  Confound  him  for  a  fool !  "  he  said. 
"  I'm  sick  of  the  chap,  with  his  talk. 
He'll  stir  me  up  some  o'  these  days." 
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Then  he  looked  up  at  his  companion. 
"He  has  you  up  there  every  night  or 
so,"  he  said.  "What  does  he  want 
of  you?" 

"  Never  the  same  thing  twice,"  said 
Murdoch. 

"Do  you — always  see  her  ?  " 

"Yes." 

The  man  moved  in  his  seat,  a  sullen 
red  rising  to  his  forehead. 

"  What — has  she  to  say  1 "  he  asked. 

Murdoch  turned  about  to  confront 
him.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and 
slowly. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know,"  he  said, 
'•  whether  she  treats  me  as  she  would 
treat  another  man  1  Is  that  it  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  was  the  grim  answer, 
"  summat  o'  that  sort,  lad." 

Murdoch  left  his  chair.  He  uttered 
half  a  dozen  words  hoarsely. 

"  Come  up  to  the  house  some  night 
and  judge  for  yourself,"  he  said. 

He  went  out  of  the  room  without 
looking  backward.  It  was  Saturday 
noon,  and  he  had  the  half-day  of 
leisure  before  him,  but  he  did  not  turn 
homeward.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
high  road  and  struck  out  upon  it.  He 
had  no  definite  end  in  view,  at  first,  ex- 
cept the  working  off  of  his  passionate 
excitement,  but  when,  after  twenty 
minutes'  walk  he  came  within  sight  of 
Broxton  Chapel  and  its  graveyard  his 
steps  slackened,  and  when  he  reached 
the  gate,  he  stopped  a  moment  and 
pushed  it  open  and  turned  in. 

It  was  a  quiet  little  place,  with  an 
almost  rustic  air,  of  which  even  the 
small,  ugly  chapel  could  not  rob  it. 
The  grass  grew  long  upon  the  mounds 
of  earth  and  swayed  softly  in  the  warm 
wind.  Only  common  folk  lay  there, 
and  there  were  no  monuments  and  even 
few  slabs.  Murdoch  glanced  across 
the  sun-lit  space  to  the  grass-covered 
mound  of  which  he  had  thought  when 
he  stopped  at  the  gateway. 

He  had  not  thought  of  meeting  any 
one,  and  at  the  first  moment  the  sight 
of  a  figure  standing  at  the  grave-side 
in  the  sunshine  was  something  of  a 
shock  to  him.  He  went  forward  more 
slowly,  even  with  some  reluctance, 


though  he  had  recognised  at  once  that 
the  figure  was  that  of  Christian 
Murdoch. 

She  stood  quite  still,  looking  down, 
not  hearing  him  until  he  was  close 
upon  her.  She  seemed  startled  when 
she  saw  him. 

"Why  did  you  come  here?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered.  "  I 
needed  quiet,  I  suppose,  and  the  place 
has  a  quiet  look.  Why  did  you 
come?" 

"It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
been,"  she  said.  "  I  come  here  often." 

"  You  !"  he  said.     "Why?" 

She  pointed  to  the  mound  at  her 
feet  with  a  singular  gesture. 

"  Because  he  is  here,"  she  said,  "and 
I  have  learned  to  care  for  him." 

She  knelt  down  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  grass,  and  he  remembered 
again  her  emotion  in  the  strange  scene 
which  had  occurred  before. 

"  I  know  him  very  well,"  she  said. 
"  I  know  him." 

"  You  told  me  that  I  would  not  un- 
derstand," he  said.  "It  is  true  that  I 
don't  yet " 

Suddenly  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  in  her  voice. 

"He  does  not  seem  a  dead  man  to 
me,"  she  said.  "He" never  will." 

"I  do  not  think,"  he  answered, 
heavily,  "that  his  life  seems  at  an  end 
to  any  of  us." 

"  Not  to  me,"  she  repeated.  "  I 
have  thought  of  him  until  I  have 
seemed  to  grow  near  to  him,  and  to 
know  what  his  burden  was,  and  how 
patiently  he  bore  it.  I  have  never 
been  patient.  I  have  rebelled  always, 
and  so  it  has  gone  to  my  heart  all  the 
more." 

Murdoch  looked  down  upon  the 
covering  sod  with  a  pang. 

"He  did  bear  it  patiently,"  he  said, 
"  at  the  bitterest  and  worst." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  replied.  "  I 
have  been  sure  of  it." 

"  I  found  some  papers  in  my  room 
when  I  first  came,"  she  went  on. 
"  Some  of  them  were  plans  he  had 
drawn  thirty  years  ago.  He  had  been 
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very  patient  and  constant  with  them. 
He  had  drawn  the  same  thing  again 
and  again.  Often  he  had  written  a 
few  words  upon  them,  and  they  helped 
me  to  understand.  After  I  had  looked 
them  over  I  could  not  forget.  They 
haunted  me  and  came  back  to  me.  I 
began  to  care  for  him  and  put  things 
together  until  all  was  real." 

Then  she  added,  slowly,  and  in  a 
lowered  voice  : 

"  I  have  even  thought  that  if  he  had 
lived  he  would  have  been  fond  of  me. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  I  have  thought 
that  perhaps  he  would." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  knowledge 
of  her,  Murdoch  saw  in  her  the  youth 
he  had  always  missed.  Her  dark  and 
bitter  young  face  was  softened  ;  for  the 
moment  she  seemed  almost  a  child, — 
even  though  a  child  whose  life  had 
been  clouded  by  the  shadow  of  sin  and 
wrong. 

"I  think — he  would,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  And  I  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
comic g  here  when  I  was  lonely  or — at 
my  worst." 

"  You  are  lonely  often,  I  dare  say," 
he  returned,  wearily.  "I  wish  it 
could  be  helped." 

"It  is  nothing  new,"  she  replied, 
with  something  of  her  old  manner, 
"  and  there  is  no  help  for  it." 

But  her  touch  upon  the  grass  was  a 
caress.  She  smoothed  it  softly,  and 
moved  with  singular  gentleness  a  few 
dead  leaves  which  had  dropped  upon 
it. 

"When  I  come  here  I  am — better," 
she  said,  "  and — less  hard.  Things 
do  not  seem  to  matter  so  much — or  to 
look  so  shameful." 

A  pause  followed,  which  she  herself 
broke  in  upon. 

"  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of — 
what  he  left  unfinished,"  she  said.  "I 


have  wished  that  I  might  see  it.  It 
would  be  almost  as  if  I  had  seen 
himself." 

"I  can  show  it  to  you,"  Murdoch 
answered.  "  It  is  a  little  thing  to 
have  caused  so  great  pain." 

They  said  but  little  else  until  they 
rose  to  go.  As  he  sat  watching  the 
long  grass  wave  under  the  warm  wind, 
Murdoch  felt  that  his  excitement  had 
calmed  down.  He  was  in  a  cooler  mood 
when  they  got  up  at  last.  But  before 
they  turned  away  the  girl  lingered  for 
a  moment,  as  if  she  wished  to  speak. 

"  Sometimes,"  she  faltered, — "  some- 
times I  have  thought  you  had  half 
forgotten." 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  "never  that, 
God  knows." 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  believe  it,"  she 
said,  passionately.  "  It  would  make 
me  hate  you  !  " 

When  they  reached  home  he  took 
her  up  stairs  to  his  room.  He  had 
locked  the  door  when  he  left  it  in 
the  morning.  He  unlocked  it,  and 
they  went  in. 

A  cloth  covered  something  standing 
upon  the  table.  He  drew  it  aside 
with  an  unsteady  hand. 

"  Look  at  it,"  he  said.  "  It  has 
been  there  since  last  night.  You  see 
it  haunts  me  too." 

"  What !  "  she  said,  "  you  brought 
it  out  yourself — again  !  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "again." 

She  drew  nearer,  and  sat  down  in 
the  chair  before  the  table. 

"  He  used  to  sit  here  1 "  she  said. 

"Yes." 

"  If  it  had  been  finished,"  she  said, 
almost  as  if  speaking  to  herself, 
"  death  would  have  seemed  a  little 
thing  to  him.  Even  if  it  should  be 
finished  now,  I  think  he  would  forget 
the  rest." 


To  be  continued. 
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JL  TEATRO  ITALIANO  CONTEMPORANEO.1 

1800—1876. 


"  For  ill  can  Poetry  express 
Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime, 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 
Steals  but  a  glance  of  time ; 
But,  by  the  mighty  actor  brought, 
Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come, 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 
And  sculpture  to  be  dumb." 

CAMPBELL,  Valedictory  stanzas 
to  J.  P.  Kemble. 

IT  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  Drama, 
while  it  exercises  an  important  influ- 
ence over  the  national  character,  will 
take  its  colouring  from  the  surround- 
ing circumstances,  either  political  or 
social ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  natural 
that  the  contrast  between  the  Teatro 
Italiano  Contemporaneo  and  the  Teatro 
Italiano  Antico  should  be  as  striking 
as  that  offered  by  the  present  political 
condition  of  Italy  when  we  compare 
it  with  that  of  former  times.  The 
Teatro  Italiano  Antico  originating  in 
the  court,  remained  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  those  princely  patrons  by 
whom  it  was  fostered  and  encouraged. 
It  was  a  brilliant  spectacle  reserved  to 
inaugurate  their  solemn  progresses  or 
their  royal  alliances,  to  be  represented 
either  in  their  private  palaces  or  in 
some  gorgeous  theatre  erected  accord- 
ing to  royal  command  by  Bramante  or 
Palladio,  and  decorated  by  "Vasari  or 
Titian.  In  accordance  with  the  same 
principle  the  dramatic  literature  was 
framed  on  the  ancient  classical  models, 
so  as  to  suit  the  fastidious  taste  of  the 
highly-cultivated  audience.  But  with 
an  existence  so  highly  artificial  the 
drama  could  take  no  permanent  root 
in  Italy,  and  restricted  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  court  circle  it  could 
have  no  general  influence  upon  the 
country.  Thus  when  the  Teatro  Antico 
was  supplanted  by  the  melodrama  on 

1  Concluded    from    Macmillan    for    July. 
1877. 


the  princely  stage  and  sought  refuge 
among  the  people,  it  was  long  before 
they  learned  to  appreciate  the  stately 
tragedies  and  finished  comedies  which 
sought  to  claim  their  attention  instead 
of  the  ancient  buffoonery  of  the  masks 
hitherto,  from  time  immemorial,  their 
chief  if  not  their  sole  diversion.  In 
these  advorse  circumstances  of  the 
seventeenth  century  we  have  seen  how 
struggling  and  uncertain  was  the  exist- 
ence of  tragedy,  while  comedy  there 
was  none.  Nor  did  it  revive  till 
Goldoni  adopted  the  expedient,  not 
always  successful,  of  enlisting  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  by  incorpo- 
rating their  ancient  entertainment 
into  his  dramas.  Alfieri  found  it  an 
easier  task  to  invoke  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  tragedies  of  fierce  patriot- 
ism, one  of  which  he  dedicates,  in  a 
prophetic  spirit,  to  "II  Liber o  Popolo 
Italiano."  Thus  a  new  and  vast  field 
was  opened  for  dramatic  literature, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  in  power- 
ful hands  the  thrilling  scenes  of 
tragedy  might  serve  to  stimulate  the 
passions  of  the  people  and  to  encourage 
them  in  that  great  struggle  in  which 
the  heart  of  the  country  was  engaged. 
Ugo  Foscolo  (b.  1778,  d.  1827)  and 
GiambattistaNiccolini  succeeded  Alfieri 
and  Monti.  The  former  echoed  the 
cry  of  liberty  with  passionate  enthu- 
siasm, but  his  fame  rests  more  securely 
on  his  lyric  poetry,  chiefly  the  well- 
known  Carmine  de'  Sepolcri,  than  on 
his  dramas.  The  best  of  these,  Tieste, 
was  represented  in  Venice  January  4, 
1797,  the  year  before  "II  Leon  Veneto 
fosse  spento,"  one  Italian  biographer 
tells  us.  A  contemporary  review1 
records  the  rush  of  spectators  of  all 
kinds  and  classes  to  the  theatre  for 
ten  consecutive  nights,  more  out  of 
1  L'Anno  Tcatrah,  1797. 
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curiosity  to  see  the  work  of  so  young 
an  author  (he  was  only  nineteen)  than 
because  of  its  individual  merits.  But 
none  can  dispute  the  claim  of  Niccolini 
to  a  high  place  among  the  tragedians 
of  this  period.  Born  at  Florence  in 
1709,  he  beheld  all  the  convulsions  by 
which  Europe  was  agitated  during  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
Italians  consider  that  they  owe  him 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  asserting 
the  independence  of  their  country  in 
his  beautiful  classical  dramas.  The 
countryman  of  Dante,  he  models  his 
style  upon  that  of  the  father  of  the 
Italian  language,  and  once  again  gives 
utterance  to  the  passionate  desire  of 
the  great  Ghibelline.  His  drama 
Giovanni  da,  Procida,  amplifies  in 
forcible  and  beautiful  language  the 
lament  of  Dante  over  the 

"  Mala  signoria  che  sempre  accuora, 
Li  popoli  soggetti," l 

which  caused  the  desperate  cry  of 
"  Mora,  moraf"  to  arise  from  Palermo 
the  night  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 
Again  we  recognise  an  imitation  of 
the  well-known  "Era  gia  I'  ora  die 
volge  'I  disio  2  in  the  pathetic  lines — 

" It  was  the  hour 

When  the  solemn  chime  brings  fond  remem- 
brance 

Of  the  beloved  dead  at  rest  in  peace, 
And  straight  there  rises  to  the  trembling  lip 
The  pious  prayer  of  faith,  the  tender  sigh 
Of  love  more  strong  than  death."  3 

The  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  the  church- 
yard at  Palermo,  and  the  account  of 
Giovanni  da  Procida  taking  the  sword 
from  his  dead  son's  hand  as  he  lies 
in  his  tomb  is  very  striking.  The 
author's  deep  love  for  his  country  is 
repeatedly  expressed,4  and  her  well- 
known  historical  scenes  gain  fresh  life 
and  colour  when  treated  by  his  bold 
and  vigorous  hand.  The  misfortunes 
of  the  unhappy  Galeazzo  Sforza  seem 
to  have  a  new  claim  upon  our  sym- 
pathy when  his  wife,  who  watches  the 

1  Par.  vii.  71.  2  Purg.  via. 

3  Giovanni  da  Procida,  Act.  i.  Sc.  1. 
*  Ibid.  Act  iii.  Sc.  2 ;  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 


ebbing  away  of  his  poisoned  life,  de- 
scribes the  sad  presage  which  to 
her  grief-stricken  mind  foretells  his 
death : — 

"  Vain  is  the  feast  of  beauty  nature  spreads 
Before  a  captive's  gaze,  and  dark  the  sun 
Seen  through  the  mist  of  grief — Now  from 

each  plant 
The  dry  dead  leaves  fall  scattered  on  the 

ground, 
Leaving  the  parent  bough;  one  sere  and 

stray, 

Lay  at  my  feet,  and  to  my  heart  it  spake 
Thus  will  thy  suffering  husband  fade  and 

die."5 

In  Antonio  Foscarini  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Venice, 
and  have  shuddered  with  horror  over 
the  dark  mysterious  tyranny  of  the 
"  Consiglio  deiTre,"  will  recognise  the 
justice  of  the  prophecy,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  Niccolini  must  himself  have 
witnessed  : — 

"  Oh  haughty  city !  now  in  savage  pride 
Erect  thy  lion  stands.     A  day  shall  dawn 
When  he  shall  crouch  and  fall,  disarmed  by 

years. 

No  flash  of  wrath  shall  show  his  dying  fire, 
No  mighty  roar  proclaim  a  glorious  end."  6 

And  those  who  have  once  seen  the 
marvellous  city  will  recognise  the 
place 

"  Where  sit  in  state  the  marble  palaces 
Before  the  mirror  of  the  clear  lagoon 
Whose   limpid   depths    give    back    each 
glorious  pile."7 

While  they  listen  again  to  the  cease- 
less waves — 

"  Rotta  dal  vento  nell'  Adriatico  lido." 

Arnaldo  da  Brescia  unites  in  one 
dramatic  action,  and  places  upon  the 
scene  the  fiercely-contending  religious 
and  political  opinions  of  the  age  in 
which  the  martyr  lived,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcibly  illustrating  the  £,reat 
struggle  for  liberty  which  was  still  at 
its  height  when  this  tragedy  appeared 
(1843).  Such  were  some  of  the  best 
of  Niccolini'  s  tragedies ;  but  no  one 
was  better  aware  than  their  author  of 
the  great  difficulties  which  beset  the 

5  Act  i.  Sc.  2.  6  Act  v.  Sc.  4. 

7  Act  ii.  Sc.  v. 
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path  of  the  tragedian  during  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  The  influence  of 
foreign  literature  was  gradually  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  Italy,  and  the  reaction 
from  the  violent  hatred  of  the  French 
schools  which  Alfieri  had  so  keenly 
felt  and  so  vigorously  expressed  in  his 
works,  had  already  set  in.  "  I  know," 
says  Niccolini,  writing  to  a  friend, 
"what  a  difficult  task  it  is  to  write 
tragedies  for  Italy;  if  you  depart  from 
the  conventional  rules,  the  lovers  of 
the  classics  at  once  open  their  fire  of 
criticism ;  if  you  follow  these  rules, 
the  romantic  school  attack  you  for  a 
servile  imitator  of  Alfieri.  To  my 
mind  the  age  demands  a  class  of 
tragedy  which  will  combine  the  two ; 
but  who  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  it,  and  to  overcome  the  popular 
prejudice  which  will  not  believe  in 
any  but  Alfieri' s  tragedies?  As  to 
the  versification,  I  do  not  see  why 
harmony  should  not  go  hand-in-hand 
with  force  and  vigour,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  immortal  example  of 
Dante."  But  although  some  of  the 
passages  already  quoted  may  serve  as 
illustrations  of  this  successful  com- 
bination, on  other  occasions,  by  his 
studious  avoidance  of  the  severity  of 
Alfieri's  style,  he  falls  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  employing  a  stately 
pomp  of  versification  too  monotonous 
to  give  sufficient  play  to  the  action 
and  passion  of  the  drama. 

Another  great  name,  that  of  Ales- 
sandro  Manzoiii  (died  May,  1872), 
which  has  more  than  one  claim  to 
honour  in  the  roll  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, demands  a  place  in  this  essay, 
as  an  eminent  tragedian,  the  worthy 
successor  of  Alfieri,  Monti,  and  Nicco- 
lini. His  two  beautiful  tragedies,  the 
Adelchi,  and  the  Conte  di  Carmagnola, 
with  their  inimitable  Cori,  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  in  a  short  tribute 
to  his  memory  which  appeared  in  this 
magazine  a  few  years  ago.1  We  will 
not  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers  by  reviewing  them  again, 
except  to  remark  that  they  are  living 
1  Macmillan,  June  1872. 


pictures  of  the  times  they  represent 
in  a  style  of  unrivalled  vigour  and 
language  of  the  richest  metaphorical 
colouring.  Besides  these  intrinsic 
merits,  they  were  the  means  of  a  re- 
form in  dramatic  literature  for  which 
II  Teatro  Contemporaneo  owes  Manzoni 
an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude.  In 
their  composition  he  deliberately  seta 
at  defiance  the  hampering  laws  of 
time  and  place  so  pertinaciously  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  French  dramatists : — 

"  Qu'en  un  lieu,  qu'en  unjour  un  seul  fait 

accompli 
Tienne  jusqu'a  la  fin  le  Theatre  rempli."  2 

When  assailed  by  the  criticisms  of 
the  indignant  savants,  he  proves  in 
an  eloquent  letter  written  in  their 
own  language,  "  qu'il  n'existe,  ni  dans 
la  nature  de  1' esprit  humain,  ni  dans 
celle  de  1'art  dramatique,  de  principe 
en  vertu  duquel  on  doive  considerer 
1'unite  de  temps  et  de  lieu  comme 
une  regie  absolue  et  fondamentale  de 
la  tragedie." 3  Having  disposed  of 
"  I'unite  de  temps  et  de  lieu,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  call  in  question  the  third 
unity,  "I'unite  d'action,"  and  to  prove 
that  it  is  not,  as  the  French  dramatists 
maintain,  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  ac- 
ceptation of  a  single  action,  but  in  its 
wider  sense  of  a  principal  action  re- 
sulting from  the  chain  of  events  as 
they  naturally  unfold  themselves  in 
the  drama.  The  reasoning  of  an 
"  opuscule  qui  n'a  pas  seulement  ^te 
compose  en  France  .  .  .  mais  en 
quelque  sorte  pour  les  Frangais "  4  is 
so  conclusive  as  to  shake  even  the 
confidence  of  the  French  dramatists 
in  their  theory,  while  it  emancipates, 
completely  and  for  ever,  the  Italian 
drama  from  such  tedious  and  useless 
formalities.  Niccolini  and  Manzoni 
are  the  great  masters  of  Italian 
tragedy  during  this  century,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  age  will 
scarcely  produce  any  works  equal  to 

*  Boileau  Art  Poetique. 

3  Manzoni  Opere,   Lettre  a  M.  Chauvet  sur 
L'Unitf,  de  Temps  et  de  Lieu,  p.  151. 

4  Ibid. 
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theirs,  even  though  their  scholars  and 
imitators  have  the  double  advantage 
of  example  as  well  as  precept  to  guide 
them.  The  new  era  of  dramatic  lite- 
rature had  been  inaugurated  by  Man- 
zoni  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the 
first  tragic  writer  of  any  distinction 
who  profited  by  his  reform  was  the 
Piedmontese,  Carlo  Marenco.  He  tries 
to  combine  the  vigour  of  Alfieri's  style 
with  the  richness  of  Niccolini's  versi- 
fication, and  the  result  is  somewhat 
stilted  and  unnatural ;  but  he  renders 
his  country  service  by  placing  upon  the 
stage  some  of  the  most  significant  facts 
of  her  history,  and  succeeds  in  making 
them  point  a  moral  for  the  use  of 
modern  times.  Some  of  his  dramas 
are  taken  from  the  Divina  Commedia  ; 
the  hapless  Ugolino,  the  murdered 
Buondelmonte,  the  tyrant  Ezzelino, 
the  turbulent  Corso  de'  Donati,  and 
the  gentle  Pia  de'  Tolomei  are  all 
brought  upon  the  scene. 

Many  of  the  modern  dramatists  bor- 
rowed the  subjects  of  their  dramas 
from  the  same  rich  and  inexhaustible 
mine.  Leopoldo,  son  of  Carlo  Marenco, 
drew  from  thence  Piccarda  dei  Donati;1 
Pietro  Corelli,  Farinata  degli  Uberti ;  2 
Luigi  L'Indelli,  Pier  delle  Vigne,  the 
Chancellor  of  Frederick  II., 

"  Who  held 
Both  keys  to  Frederick's  heart,  and  turned 

the  wards, 

Opening  and  shutting  with  a  skill  so  sweet, 
That  besides  me  into  his  inmost  heart 
Scarce  any  other  could  admittance  find."  s 

But  while  we  render  justice  to  many 
fine  passages,  it  must  be  urged  that 
none  of  these  familiar  and  beautiful 
episodes,  and  we  can  make  no  exception 
in  favour  of  Silvio  Pellico's  Francesco, 
da  Rimini,  are  adapted  for  dramatic 
representation.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
of  the  great  subjects  of  epic  poetry 
which  would  not  lose  much  of  their 
distinctive  character  by  being  trans- 
ported from  thence  into  the  drama, 
but  in  the  particular  instance  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  in  which  the  cha- 

1  Purg.  xxiv.  11.  "  Inf.  vi.  79. 

3  Inf.  xiii.  55  e.  seq. 


racters  as  represented  by  Dante  have 
remained  for  centuries  the  objects  of 
universal  admiration,  such  a  trans- 
position could  not  fail  to  have  a  most 
injurious  effect.  The  great  original 
conceptions  of  the  poet's  fancy  stand 
out  before  our  minds  as  he  would  wish 
us  to  imagine  them,  bearing  the  pecu- 
liar stamp  of  the  genius  which  created 
them.  Add  one  more  touch,  they 
lose  their  individuality,  more  especially 
when,  as  with  Dante,  their  poetic 
grandeur  does  not  lie  in  themselves, 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  he  places 
them  before  us.  His  fine  strokes 
of  narrative  and  description  cause 
the  few  verses  to  present  us  with  a 
more  complete  picture  than  any  the 
drama  could  offer  us  even  when  accom- 
panied with  all  the  accessories  of 
scenic  effect.  Descending  from  the 
northern  provinces  of  Italy  we  come 
to  Rome,  where  the  drama,  until  a 
very  recent  date,  exposed  to  the 
strictest  censure,  made  little  if  any 
progress.  The  argument,  the  language, 
the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  com- 
position were  narrowly  scanned,  lest 
any  deduction  should  be  drawn  from 
them  at  variance  with  the  policy 
of  the  Papal  Government.  Tragedy, 
in  its  conventional  classical  form, 
offered  the  most  convenient  disguise 
for  political  sentiments  from  such 
close  and  suspicious  scrutiny.  By 
his  drama  of  Caracalla,  Gianbat- 
tista  Marsuzi',  following  close  upon 
the  track  of  Alfieri,  first  instilled  a 
hatred  of  tyranny  into  the  Roman 
mind,  and  Giuseppe  Checchetelli  en- 
deavoured to  teach  the  same  lesson  in 
several  tragedies  which  are  however 
more  calculated  to  win  him  fame  as  a 
patriot  than  as  a  tragedian.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  few  other 
writers  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  flourished  in  this  close  and  stifling 
atmosphere.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
in  Rome,  for  eighteen  centuries  the 
centre  of  Christianity,  the  idea  of 
religion  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
from  the  scenes  of  her  drama.  The 
old  pagan  arguments  are  again  and 
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again  produced  upon  the  scene,  and  no 
spark  of  the  Christian  enthusiasm 
which  inspired  the  pen  of  the  noble- 
minded  Manzoni,  kindles  into  life  the 
cold,  dead  scenes  of  Roman  tragedy. 
Naples,  in  spite  of  the  tyranny  under 
which  it  groaned  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  is  far  richer  in 
dramatic  genius.  The  Medea,  of 
Cesare  della  Valle,  Duca  di  Ventigrano, 
is  a  tragedy  almost  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Alfieri,  upon  whose 
style  and  plan  it  was  carefully  formed. 
Another  classical  subject,  II  Sophocle, 
was  revived  with  success  by  Paolo 
Giacometti,  and  magnificently  rendered 
by  the  famous  Salvini,  in  the  Teatro 
Mccolini,  May  5,  1867.  Those  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  this 
wonderful  actor,  will  not  think  the  en- 
thusiastic praise  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  writer  of  II  Teatro  Contem- 
poraneo,  overstrained.  "  Tommaso 
Salvini  has  surpassed  himself  in  his 
conception  of  the  character  of  Sopho- 
cles. Imagine  that  you  see  upon  the 
scene  some  Grecian  statue  of  one  of 
her  venerable  sages  endowed  with  life 
by  a  new  Pygmalion  pacing  the  stage 
with  majestic  steps,  declaiming  the 
rounded  periods  of  his  splendid  oration, 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
Sqfocle  Salviniano." x  Passing  by 
several  other  tragedies  of  no  inconsider- 
able merit  we  must  notice  for  especial 
approbation  the  Girolamo  Savonarola, 
of  Salvadore  Mormone,  which,  like  the 
tragedy  of  Arnaldo  da  Brescia,  power- 
fully illustrates  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  temporal  power.  Mormone, 
however,  approaches  the  subject  with 
more  calmness  than  Niccolini,  and 
treats  it  with  grave  dignity,  as  if  the 
author  wished  to  convince  the  reason 
rather  than  appeal  to  the  passions  of 
his  audience.  Machiavello  is  among 
the  dramatis  personce,  and  the  scene 
between  him  and  Savonarola  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  in  the  tragedy. 
This  drama,  entitled  a  tragedy,  belongs 
more  properly  to  that  class  of  Drammi 

1  Teatro  Italiano    Contemporaneo,    p.  170. 
Capuana. 


Storici,  which  form  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  modern  Italian  drama, 
that  they  deserve  a  separate  considera- 
tion. Framed  on  a  slightly  different 
plan  from  tragedy  in  the  strictest 
acceptation  of  the  word,  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  stringent  laws, 
and  have  therefore  more  scope  to 
develop  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  times.  It  seems  probable  that 
they  will  gradually  take  the  place 
of  tragedy  in  an  age  more  easily 
impressed  by  the  real  examples  of 
courageous  virtue  taken  from  history 
than  by  the  ideal  heroism  of  the 
ancient  tragic  stage,  according  to  the 
philosopher's  remark,  that  a  good 
citizen  may  always  serve  and  love 
his  country,  but  he  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  save  her  every  day.  La 
Lega  Lombarda,  by  Napoleone  Giotti, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  followers  of 
Niccolini,  is  a  striking  example  of  this 
peculiar  species  of  drama.  The  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  drama,  Federigo 
Barbarossa,  with  his  indomitable  will 
and  giant  strength,  a  very  Csesar  in 
deed  as  well  as  name,  forms  a  splendid 
type  of  a  mediaeval  hero,  while  the 
triumph  of  the  league  is  enhanced  by 
their  successful  resistance  to  so  formid- 
able an  enemy.  The  same  subject  is 
treated  with  less  success  by  Giuseppe 
Bicciardi,  who  also  wrote  //  Vespro,  La 
Cacciata  degli  Austriaci  di  Genova, 
and  Masaniello,  whose  character,  not- 
withstanding the  diligent  efforts  of  the 
author,  refuses  to  be  endowed  with  any 
of  the  qualities  indispensable  to  a  hero, 
dramatic  or  otherwise.  Torquato  Tasso, 
by  Paolo  Giacometti,  finds  a  better 
position  in  this  order  of  drama  than 
in  the  comedy  of  Goldoni,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  subject  is  treated  with 
skill  and  care,  showing  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  the  unfor- 
tunate poet.  Music  and  painting  are 
also  placed  upon  the  stage  in  the  form 
of  Michel  Angelo  and  Gianbattista 
Pergolesi,  by  Domenico  and  Gennaro 
Bolognese  ;  and  approaching  nearer  to 
modern  times  we  find  Silvio  Pellioo 
and  Daniel  Manin,  resuscitated  by  the 
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Bolognese  Luigi  Gualtieri.  Before 
quitting  the  subject  of  the  Drammi 
Storici,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  Anna  Maria  Orsini?  of  Ludovico 
Muratori,  not  on  account  of  any  re- 
markable merit,  but  because  it  was 
written  on  purpose  for  the  famous 
actress,  Adelaide  Ristori,  to  whose 
marvellous  acting,  like  that  of  Salvini, 
the  modern  Italian  drama  owes  so 
much  of  its  fame. 

The  modern  Drammi  per  Musica,  or 
as  we  should  now  call  them,  the  operas, 
next  claim  our  attention.     In  the  last 
century  we  saw  the  melodrama  at  the 
height  of  its  fame  in  the  skilful  hands 
of  Metastasio.    His  operas  formed  on 
the   principle  which   guided  the  first 
inventors  of  the  art,  fulfil  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  ideal  dramatic  perfection 
which  some  philosophical  writers  have 
considered  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
tragedy  or  comedy,  and  to  be  alone 
attainable  by  a  judicious  combination 
of  music  and  poetry,  with  a  due  regard 
to   the   laws   of  dramatic   art.       Un- 
happily no  one  succeeded  Metastasio 
of    sufficient   genius  to   maintain  the 
melodrama  in  so  eminent  a  position, 
and   as   the   poets   became   more  and 
more  indifferent,  the  musical  composers 
gained   rapid   ground    till    the   melo- 
drama,  wholly    absorbed    in    music, 
lost   its    double    character,    and    the 
libretto,   in  theory,  the   most  arduous 
composition    that    can    be    imagined, 
became  in  practise  the  most  trivial  of 
all    literary   occupations.      It    is   for 
other  and  more   competent  judges  to 
decide  whether  music  itself  does  not 
suffer  in  the  end  by  this  entire  sub- 
servience of  poetry  in  the  loss  of  the 
beauty  of  poetical  expression,  especi- 
ally in  a  language  which  offers,  as  we 
have  already  seen  such  especial  facili- 
ties   for  the    combination  of  the  two 
arts.     Meanwhile  it  is  impossible  not 
to  share  the  regrets  with  which  the  ' 
Italians   view  the  diminished  charms 
of  their  originally  beautiful  invention, 
as   we   trace   the   principal  causes   to 
which    they   attribute    this    unhappy 
result.      They   appear   to  be  twofold. 


(1)  The  neglect  of  the  careful  study 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  opera 
in   their  due   relation  to  each  other- 

(2)  The     nature     of     the    audience. 
Among  the   former,   the  disregard  of 
the  Recitative  or  declamation  for  which 
Italy  was  at  one  time  so  famous,  was 
the   first   indication   of  the   decay  of 
melodramatic  poetry,  because  in  it  the 
imitation,  which  is  the  end  of  dramatic 
art,    depends   more   upon   the   poetry 
than   the  .music.      In    order   to   give 
weight  and  effect  to  the  language,  the 
actor  should  carefully  observe  all  the 
rules  prescribed  by  declamation  as  to 
noting  the  sense  of  the  words,  dwelling 
on  the  poetical  rhythm,  giving  all  the 
inflections  and  changes  of  voice  which 
the  music  is  only  intended  to  sustain, 
that  the   action  may  be   in    keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  drama.   Formerly, 
Recitative'  was  looked  upon  as  the  basis 
of  the  opera,  and  it  was  the  custom  of 
many   of    the   melodramatic    writers, 
who    succeeded    Metastasio,    to    have 
their  operas  declaimed  before  sending 
them  to   the   musical   composer,  that 
they   might  mark  in  the  manuscript 
the    various   impressions    which    the 
poetry  was  intended  to  convey.  Gluck,1 
who   exercised    for  a   short   time   an 
important  influence  over  the    Italian 
opera,  thought  the  Recitative    so   im- 
portant that  lest  it  should  be  marred 
by  a   careless,  hurried  rendering,   he 
would  often  sustain  it  with  a  subdued 
violin  accompaniment.      But  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the   poets,  neglecting    the   recitative, 
turned  their  attention  exclusively  to 
the    lyrical    strophes  which  were  the 
motives  for  the  airs  in  their  dramas. 
In  this  they  were  eagerly  seconded  by 
the   musical    composers    as  likely    to 
afford  a  wider  scope  for  the  refinements 
of    their  art.     Absorbed  in  these  in- 
tricacies, they  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
necessity  of  making  the  music  express 
the  meaning  of  the  words. 

"Parto,"  "  Parto,"  repeats  some  beau- 
tiful voice  over  and  over  again  till  nearly 

1  See  The  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
p.  51. 
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half  an  hour  has  elapsed,  while  the 
sense  of  the  dramatic  action  summons 
the  actor  immediately  elsewhere. 
Another  performer  will  declare,  with 
interminable  musical  loquacity,  while 
she  runs  up  and  down  the  compass  of 
her  voice — 

"  Nan  ho  piu  voce 
Non  so  parlar." 

This  kind  of  solecism,  far  from 
being  an  unavoidable  necessity,  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  original 
idea  of  the  melodrama,  which  has 
been  unjustly  accused  of  inconsis- 
tencies and  want  of  vraisemblance. 
These  faults  ought  really  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  incapacity  of  authors 
unable  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of 
successfully  combining  the  two  arts. 

Two  schools  of  melodramatic  writers 
succeeded  Metastasio,  those  who  were 
guided  by  the  French  taste  in  the 
melodrama,  to  which  may  be  attri- 
buted much  of  its  deterioration,  and 
the  followers,  at  a  humble  distance,  of 
the  Poeta  Cesareo.  Among  the  last 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
Coltellini,  Mattei,  the  celebrated 
Neapolitan  musician,  and  II  Conte 
Gastone,  who  wrote  a  drama  Ales- 
sandro  e  Timoteo,  a  translation,  or 
rather  adaptation,  of  Dryden's  Ode  to 
Music,  with  the  view  of  proving — and 
a  better  illustration  could  scarcely  be 
found — the  increased  grandeur  of  effect 
gained  by  the  strict  accordance  of 
the  poetry  with  the  music.  The  best 
writers  of  the  actual  modern  melo- 
drama are  Salvadore  Camera  and 
Felice  Romani,  some  of  whose  couplets 
are  considered  by  the  Italians  worthy 
of  Metastasio.  We  select  one  from 
the  well-known  Sonnambula  of  Felice 
Romani,  which  will  be  remembered  as 
specially  graceful : 

"  Son  geloso  del  zefh'ro  amante 
Che  ti  scherza  col  crine,  col  velo  ; 
Fin  del  Sole  che  ti  rnira  dal  cielo 
Fin  del  rivo  che  speechio  ti  fa." 

"  Son,  mio  bene,  del  zeffiro  amante 
•t        Perchfe  ad  esso  il  tuo  nome  confido 
A  mo  il  Sole  perche  teco  il  divido 
Auio  il  rio,  perche  1'onda  ti  da." 


But  with  these  few  exceptions,  the 
libretti  of  the  present  time  are  scarcely 
subjects  for  literary  criticism.  Still 
less  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  opera 
buffe,  or  comic  operas.  Those  of  Gol- 
doni  and  Gigli  and  a  few  others  are 
the  best  specimens  of  the  fun  and 
humour  of  a  class  of  work  which  in 
less  skilful  hands  must  degenerate  in- 
to buffoonery  and  bad  taste.1 

The  comedies  j  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  especially  those  which 
usher  in  its  dawn,  are  more  deserving 
of  our  attention  than  the  melodrama 
in  this  debased  form.  There  seemed 
at  that  time  a  fair  promise  that  the 
school  founded  by  Goldoni  would  not 
lack  scholars  of  sufficient  ability  to 
carry  on  the  reform  which  he  had 
initiated.  Among  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors we  may  notice  Albergatelli, 
Federici,  Velli,  Chiari,  and  Giraud, 
and  a  few  other  writers  of  more  or 
less  distinction.  But  the  comic  drama 
of  Italy  was  still  more  permanently 
enriched  by  the  contributions  of 
Gherardo  de  Rossi  and  Alberto  Nota. 
We  select  as  the  most  favourable 
specimen  of  the  dramas  contained  in 
de  Rossi's  four  volumes,  II  Calzolaio 
Inglese  (The  English  Shoemaker).  It 
is  written  in  the  purest  Italian  idiom, 
and  the  plot,  intended  to  ridicule  the 
follies  committed  by  the  rich  English 
parvenu  in  Rome,  is  highly  enter- 
taining. Following  the  advice  of  a 
feigned  antiquario,  who  is  determined 
to  cheat  him  out  of  his  money,  the 
Englishman  is  careful  to  admire 
always  the  most  sombre-looking  pic- 
tures, the  statues  most  covered  with 
dust,  because  that  would  be  an  infal- 
lible sign  of  age,  and  the  buildings 
most  in  ruins,  till  one  day  the  original 
fatal  remark  escapes  him  as  to  the 
Coliseum:  "Quando  quella  fabbrica 
sara  terminata,  sara  un  stupore.  Tu- 
rati  quei  buchi  e  imbiancata  dev'essere 
un  portento  !  " : 

1  Goldoni  Opere,  vol.  xii. 

2  "It  will  be  a  wonderful  building  when  it 
is  finished,  with  the  holes  filled  up,  aiid  white- 
washed all  over. " 
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Alberta  Nota  (born  in  Turin,  1775) 
manifested  an  early  unmistakable 
taste  for  comedy  iu  the  constant  re- 
cital of  Goldoni's  plays,  but,  unlike 
Goldoni,  he  did  not  suffer  the  comic 
drama  to  become  his  only  profession 
in  after  life,  although  he  found  in  it 
the  best  relaxation  from  the  labours 
of  the  official  appointments  which  he 
held  under  the  Imperial  Government 
at  Turin  in  1803,  and  at  Yercilli  in 
1811.  Thus  in  spite  of  the  tragical 
events  by  which  Europe  was  at  that 
time  agitated,  his  natural  disposition 
to  look  always  at  the  comical  side  of 
matters  disposed  him  to  dwell  more 
upon  the  follies  and  absurdities  than 
the  crimes  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  in  his 
clever  and  amusing  comedies. 

The  best  of  these  are  contained  in  a 
volume  of  Commedie  Seelte,  in  which  the 
Parvenu,  the  Bibliomaniac,  the  Hypo- 
chondriac, the  Coquette,  are  represented 
in  their  most  ludicrous  aspect. 

The  plot  of  each  of  these  plays  de- 
velops itself  with  a  happy  choice  of 
circumstances,  which  succeed  each 
other  with  natural  ease,  and  lead  up 
to  the  catastrophe  without  apparent 
effort,  and  unassisted  by  any  coup  de 
theatre. 

In  the  Vedova  in  Solitudine  and  La 
LusingMera,  there  are  scenes  which 
exhibit  a  keen  sense  of  humour  when 
he  successfully  ridicules  the  opposite 
schools  of  Pedantic  Purist  Italian  and 
the  slipshod  affected  Gallicisme  of  the 
other  extreme. 

His  own  style  is  extremely  happy, 
careful  without  affectation  ;  he  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  Goldoni  in  natural 
simplicity  of  expression,  and  superior 
in  his  choice  of  polished  and  correct 
idioms. 

Nota  was  the  last  of  Goldoni's  im- 
mediate followers,  who  maintained  the 
individual  character  of  the  Italian 
Drama.  The  French  influence  which 
during  his  life  he  had  successfully 
combated,  after  his  death  made  rapid 
progress,  and  ended  by  prevailing, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  native 


originality.  After  the  usual  custom 
of  imitators,  the  Italian  dramatists 
copied  the  defects  of  the  school  they 
put  before  them  for  a  model,  and  re- 
produced with  exaggerated  caricature 
on  the  Italian  scene  all  the  faults  and 
follies  of  the  French  stage. 

Paolo  Giacometti,  whose  works  as  a 
tragedian  we  have  already  mentioned, 
found  a  new  task  for  his  flexible  genius 
in  the  improvement  of  the  degenerate 
condition  of  comedy.  II  Poeta  e  la 
Ballerina,  Siamo  tutti  Fratelli,  directed 
against  the  Socialists,  La  Donna  and 
La,  Donna  in  seconde  Nozze,  in  which 
the  simplicity  of  the  Goldonian  comedy 
is  successfully  reproduced,  and  adapted 
to  the  manners  of  the  present  day,  Le 
Metamorfosi  Politic/ie,  intended  to  ridi- 
cule political  Trimmers,  would  give  the 
best  idea  of  his  success  in  this  different 
line  of  dramatic  writing.  The  author 
is  guided  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects 
by  a  careful  observance  of  the  times, 
and  no  longer  restricted  by  the  cha- 
racteristics of  individual  cities  and 
provinces,  his  Dramas  are  adapted  for 
the  profitable  entertainment  of  the 
kingdom  at  large.  The  contemporary 
of  Giocometti,  and  a  still  more  popular 
comedian,  T.  Gherardi  del  Testa,  wrote 
many  comedies  in  the  pure  idiom  of  his 
native  Tuscany,  and  like  Giacometti, 
he  took  Goldoni  for  his  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. True  to  nature,  and  with 
the  improvement  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  his  country  for  his  object,  his 
dramas  held  up  to  playful  ridicule 
the  follies  of  his  time.  A  popular 
favourite  ever  since  the  representa- 
tion of  Le  Scimmie,  his  first  comedy 
in  1844,  his  last,  II  vero  Blasone,  occu- 
pied the  stage  for  two  hundred  succes- 
sive nights. 

Riccardo  Castelvecchio,  a  dramatic 
writer  of  equal  if  not  superior  merit, 
found  it  a  more  difficult  task  to  win 
the  public  favour,  but  several  years  of 
labour  and  patient  perseverance  met 
at  last  with  a  reward  in  the  reception 
accorded  to  one  of  his  best  comedies, 
La  Cameriera  Astuta.  We  must  close 
this  first  period  of  the  modern  drama 
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with  the  mention  of  three  excellent 
comedies,  by  V.  Martini  (commonly 
called  I'Anonimo  Fiorentino),  La  Donna 
di  Quarant'Anni,  II  Cavaliere  d'ln- 
dustria,  II  Misantropo  in  Societa.  Born 
and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
cultivated  society  of  Florence,  the 
Anonimo  Fiorentino  is  able  to  give  us 
such  a  perfect  picture  in  his  dramas  of 
its  refinement  of  manners  and  intellect, 
as  to  leave  no  cause  for  regret  that  he 
should  have  restricted  the  range  of  his 
ideas  within  the  circle  of  a  single  city. 
His  dramas  illustrate  the  first  period 
of  the  Teatro  Italiano  C  ontemporaneo 
and  represent  the  Italy  of  the  future, 
in  that  perfect  aspect,  political 
and  social,  which  was  one  day  to 
satisfy  the  longing  desires  of  so  many 
centuries.  The  dramatic  writers  of 
the  second  period,  while  they  still  aim 
at  the  same  end,  the  improvement  of 
their  country,  endeavour  to  reach  it  by 
a  slightly  different  path.  They  sub- 
stitute the  real  for  the  ideal,  and  re- 
present with  a  faithful  hand,  Italy 
as  she  is  at  the  present  moment,  now 
that  no  longer  the  scene  of  feverish 
strife,  she  is  able  to  enjoy  her  great 
position  among  European  States  in 
dignified  repose. 

Paolo  Ferrari,  Achille  Torelli,  Teo- 
baldo  Cicconi,  Luigi  Gualtieri,  Lodo- 
vico  Muratori,  and  Giuseppi  Costetti, 
are  the  principal  writers  of  this  school, 
and  many  of  their  dramas  successfully 
prove  that  the  best  affections  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  and  the  most 
cherished  interests  of  life  when  faith- 
fully represented  on  the  stage,  can 
vindicate  without  the  assistance  of 
either  discussion  or  argument,  their  un- 
alterable claim  to  popular  esteem, — 
a  claim  which  has  a  double  hold  upon 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  when 
the  characters  are  taught  by  the  genius 
of  a  Salvini  or  Bistori,  to  breathe,  and 
live,  and  move.  Nor  must  we  allow 
the  names  of  these  unrivalled  actors 
to  overshadow  those  of  Ernesto  Rossi, 
Alamanni  Morelli,  and  Luigi  Bellotti- 
Bon,  who  re-endowed  the  stage  with 
Goldoni's  comedies,  animating  them 


with  new  life.  Their  author's  signal 
triumph  over  a  foreign  language  was 
revived  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years  by  the  French  actor 
Sanson,  in  his  excellent  representation 
of  Le  Bourru  Bienfaisant  in  the  Teatro 
Niccolini.1  It  is  however  to  be  la- 
mented that  this  unhappy  alliance 
between  the  author  and  the  actor 
should  be  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule,  and  that  the  same  struggle  which 
was  productive  of  such  vexation  to 
Goldoni  should  still  prevail  in  Italy. 
Till  quite  a  recent  date,  the  rights  of 
the  author  over  his  own  drama  were 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged by  a  trifling  honorarium, 
and  the  glory  of  seeing  his  composi- 
tion represented  on  the  stage.  The 
Comici,  as  in  Goldoni's  time,  asserted 
that  a  further  recognition  of  these 
rights  would  be  the  ruin  of  any 
theatre,  and  heartily  coincided  in  the 
indignant  exclamation  of  a  favoured 
French  actress  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, "  Eh !  quoi,  n'y  aurait-il  pas 
moyen  de  se  passer  de  ces  coquins 
d'auteurs  !  "  But  Corneille,  on  the 
other  hand,  wrote  to  Voltaire,  "  Je 
suis  saoul  de  gloire  et  affame  d'argent ; " 
and  ever  since  Goldoni  sold  his  come- 
dies for  thirty  "zecchini"  apiece,  the 
Italian  authors  have  echoed  the  same 
complaint.  They  protest  that  if  an  actor 
can  make  a  livelihood  out  of  the  profits 
of  his  art,  an  author  ought  to  have  the 
same  power,  whereas  in  the  present 
state  of  things  any  second  i'ate  actor 
can  easily  earn  a  thousand  francs  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  while  no  author 
can  gain  anything  like  those  profits 
from  a  drama  which  must  cost  him  on 
an  average  six  months'  labour.  At 
last,  however,  this  long-contested 
privilege  was  established  by  law,2  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  under 
these  favourable  auspices  a  new  dra- 
matic era  will  dawn  for  Italy,  whether 

1  April  1867,  Teatro  Italiano  Contempo- 
raneo.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Le  Bourru 
Bienfaisant  was  represented  for  the  first  time 
in  Paris,  November  4,  1771. 

-  June  1872. 
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some  new  Alfieri  or  Goldoni  will  arise 
to  claim  a  national  reward  for  their 
labours.1 

Meanwhile,  it  has  been  the  en- 
deavour of  the  writer,  in  this  slight 
sketch,  the  last  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  Italian  Drama,  which  have 
appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  this 
Magazine,2  to  render  full  justice  to  the 
merits  of  the  "  Teatro  Italiano  Con- 
temporaneo." Although  the  modern 
theatre  of  Italy  cannot  claim  the  ad- 
miration excited  by  the  more  brilliant 
periods  of  her  drama,  it  still  deserves 
to  be  recognised  as  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  the  political  and  social  improve- 
ment of  the  country.  The  importance 
of  such  a  theatre  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  estimated,  when  we  consider  the 

1  "The  Italian  Government  has  offered  two 
prizes,  one  of  2,000  and  one  of  1,000  lire,  for 
the  best  dramatic  production  of  the  year. " — 
Gazetta  Uffiziale  dclRegno  d' Italia,  January  20, 
1876. 

2  See  Macmillan  for  Aug.  1876,   Oct.  1876, 
and  July  1877. 


extent  of  its  influence  over  all  classes 
of  people.  Many  will  learn  from  its 
speaking  pictures  salutary  lessons, 
from  which  they  would  turn  aside  if 
presented  to  them  in  a  less  attrac- 
tive form,  and  are  thus  insensibly 
led  to  appreciate  those  refined  and 
better  qualities  of  our  nature  which, 
by  their  ennobling  influence  may 
impart  a  sublime  tone  of  thought  and 
character  even  to  the  most  trivial 
concerns  of  daily  life.  With  such  a 
task  always  in  view,  we  can  only  hope 
that  for  many  a  succeeding  age  the 
Italian  dramatists  will  still — 

"  To  sense  and  nature  true, 
Delight  the  many,  nor  offend  the  few  ; 
Through  varying  tastes  their  changeful  drama 

claim, 

Still  be  its  moral  tendency  the  same : 
To  win  by  precept,  by  example  warn  ; 
To  brand  the  front  of  vice  with  pointed  scorn, 
And    Virtue's   smiling    brows   with   votive 

wreaths  adorn." 

CATHERINE  MARY  PHILLIMORE. 
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TRAFALGAR 

OCT.  21,  1805 

HEARD  ye  the  thunder  of  battle 

Low  in  the  South  and  afar  ? 
Saw  ye  the  flash  of  the  death-cloud 

Crimson  on  Trafalgar  ? 
Such  another  day  never 

England  will  look  on  again, 
"Where  the  battle  fought  was  the  hottest,    ; 

And  the  hero  of  heroes  was  slain ! 

1 

For  the  fleet  of  France  and  the  force  of  Spain  were  gather' d  for  fight, 
A  greater  than  Philip  their  lord,  a  new  Armada  in  might  : — 
And  the  sails  were  white  once  more  in  the  deep  Gaditanian  bay, 
Where  Redoubtable  and  Bucentaure  and  great  Trinidada  lay ; 
Eager-reluctant  to  fight ;  for  across  the  bloodshed  to  be 
Two  navies  beheld  one  prize  in  its  glory, — the  throne  of  the  sea  ! 
Which  were  bravest,  who  should  tell  ?   for  both  were  gallant  and  true  ; 
But  the  greatest  seaman  was  ours,  of  all  that  sail'd  o'er  the  blue. 

2 

From  Cadiz  the  enemy  sallied  :    they  knew  not  Nelson  was  there  ; 
His  name  a  navy  to  us,  but  to  them  a  flag  of  despair. 
From  Ayamonte  to  Algeziras  he  guarded  the  coast, 

Till  he  bore  from  Tavira  south ;   and  they  now  must  fight,  or  be  lost ; — 
Yainly  they  steer' d  for  the  Rock  and  the  Midland  sheltering  sea, 
For  he  headed  the  Admirals  round,  constraining  them  under  his  lee, 
Villeneuve  of  France,  and  Gravina  of  Spain :   so  they  shifted  their  ground, 
They  could  choose, — they  were  more  than  we ; — and  they  faced  at  Trafalgar 

round ; 

Banking  their  fleet  two  deep,  a  fortress-wall  thirty -tower'd ; 
In  the  midst,  four-storied  with  guns,  the  dark  Trinidada  lower' J. 
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3 

So   with   those. — But  meanwhile,  as  against  some  dyke  that   men   massively 

rear, 

From  on  high  the  torrent  surges,  to  drive  through  the  dyke  as  a  spear, 
Eagle-eyed  all  in  his  blindness,  our  chief  sets  his  double  array, 
Making  the  fleet  two  spears,  to  thrust  at  the  foe,  any  way,     .     .     »     . 
"  Anyhow  ! — without   orders,  each   captain   his  Frenchman  may  grapple  per- 
force : 

"  Collingwood  first"  (yet  the  Victory  ne'er  a  whit  slacken' d  her  course). 
"  Signal  for  action  !     Farewell !    we  shall  win,  but  we  meet  not  again  1 " 
— Then  a  low  thunder  of  readiness  ran  from  the  decks  o'er  the  main, 
And  on, — as  the  message  from  masthead  to  masthead  flew  out  like  a  flame. 
ENGLAND  EXPECTS  EVERY  MAN  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY, — they  came. 

4 

— Silent  they  come  : — While  the  thirty  black  forts  of  the  foemen's  array 
Clothe  them  in  billowy  snow,  tier  speaking  o'er  tier  as  they  lay ; 
Flashes  that  came  and  went,  as  swords  when  the  battle  is  rife ; — 
But  ours  stood  frowningly  smiling,  and  ready  for  death  as  for  life. 
— 0  in  that  interval  grim,  ere  the  furies  of  slaughter  embrace, 
Thrills  o'er  each  man  some  far  echo  of  England ;  some  glance  of  some  face  ! 
— Faces  gazing  seaward  through  tears  from  the  ocean-girt  shore; 
Features  that  ne'er  can  be  gazed  on  again  till  the  death-pang  is  o'er.     .     .     . 
Lone  in  his  cabin  the  Admiral  kneeling,  and  all  his  great  heart 
As  a  child's  to  the  mother,  goes  forth  to  the  loved  one,  who  bade  him  depart 
.     .     .     0  not  for  death,  but  glory  !    her  smile  would  welcome  him  home ! 
— Louder  and  thicker  the  thunderbolts  fall  : — and  silent  they  come. 

5 

As  when  beyond  Dongola  the  lion,  whom  hunters  attack, 
Stung  by  their  darts  from  afar,  leaps  in,  dividing  them  back; 
So  between  Spaniard  and  Frenchman  the  Victory  wedged  with  a  shout, 
Gun  against  gun  ;  a  cloud  from  her  decks  and  lightning  went  out ; 
Iron  hailing  of  pitiless  death  from  the  sulphury  smoke; 
Voices  hoarse  and  parch'd,  and  blood  from  invisible  stroke. 
Each  man  stood  to  his  work,  though  his  mates  fell  smitten  around, 
As    an   oak   of   the    wood,  while  his  fellow,  flame-shatter'd,  besplinters   the 

ground : — 

Gluttons  of  danger  for  England,  but  sparing  the  foe  as  he  lay ; 
For  the  spirit  of  Nelson  was  on  them,  and  each  was  Nelson  that  day. 
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6 
"  She  has  struck  1 " — he  shouted — "  She  burns,  the  Redoubtable!     Save  whom 

we  can, 

Silence  our  guns  "  : — for  in  him  the  woman  was  great  in  the  man, 
In  that  heroic  heart  each  drop  girl-gentle  and  pure, 
Dying  by  those  he  spared  : — and  now  Death's  triumph  was  sure  ! 
From  the  deck  the  smoke-wreath  clear'd,  and  the  foe  set  his  rifle  in  rest, 
Dastardly  aiming,  where  Nelson  stood  forth,  with  the  stars  on  his  breast, — 
"  In  honour  I  gain'd  them,  in  honour  I  die  with  them  "...     Then,  in 

his  place, 
Fell.     ..."  Hardy !     'tis   over ;     but   let   them    not    know ' ' :     and    he 

cover'd  his  face. 

Silent,  the  whole  fleet's  darling  they  bore  to  the  twilight  below  : 
And  above  the  war-thunder  came   shouting,  as  foe  struck  his  flag  after  foe. 

7 
To    his   heart   death  rose :    and   for   Hardy,   the   faithful,    he   cried    in   his 

pain, — 
'How  goes   the   day   with   us,   Hardy?"     .     .     .     "  Tis   ours":— Then   he 

knew,  not  in  vain 

Not  in  vain  for  his  comrades  and  England  he  bled :  how  he  left  her  secure, 
Queen  of  her  own  blue  seas,  while  his  name  and  example  endure. 
0,  like  a  lover  he  loved  her !    for  her  as  water  he  pours 
Life-blood  and  life  and  love,  given  all  for  her  sake,  and  for  ours  ! 
— "Kiss  me,  Hardy! — Thank  God  !    I  have  done  my  duty!  " — And  then 
Fled  that  heroic  soul,  and  left  not  his  like  among  men. 

Hear  ye  the  heart  of  a  nation 

Groan,  for  her  saviour  is  gone ; 
Gallant  and  true  and  tender, 

Child  and  chieftain  in  one  ? 
Such  another  day  never 

England  will  weep  for  again, 
When  the  triumph  darken'd  the  triumph, 

And  the  hero  of  heroes  was  slain. 

F.  T.  PALGRAVE 
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BAD  times  bring  home  to  every  toil- 
ing man  and  frugal  woman  the  too 
easily  forgotten  question,  What  is  to 
be  done  if  sickness  comes1?  The 
bread-winner,  be  he  ever  so  sanguine 
in  temperament,  and  ever  so  wiry  of 
frame,  when  he  wakes  at  night  is 
worried  by  the  thought  that,  though 
he  has  been  kind  to  his  children,  and 
faithful  to  her  who  bore  them,  acci- 
dent may  prostrate  him,  and  fever  lay 
them  low  ;  and  who  is  in  either  case  to 
do  the  needful  betimes  if  the  house- 
hold is  not  to  be  broken  up,  and  all 
that  made  his  home  habitable,  is  not 
to  perish  1  Changes  in  trade  and  slack- 
ness of  work,  like  storm  or  flood,  must 
come  now  and  then ;  but  while  an 
industrious  man  has  health,  vigour, 
and  character,  he  does  not  despond. 
It  is  only  to  hold  on,  he  thinks,  and 
better  days  will  return.  But  the 
hazard  of  sickness  takes  all  the  go  out 
of  him.  How  can  he  work  and  nurse- 
tend  1  Or  if  he  should  himself  break 
down,  who  will  keep  the  fire  alight 
upon  the  hearth  ?  The  last  resource  is 
the  workhouse  infirmary,  and,  before  he 
comes  to  that,  there  is  nothing  he  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged  to  do  for  his  own 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  heavily- burthened  rate- 
payers amid  whom  he  dwells. 

Three  methods  have  been  devised 
for  making  provision  against  ordinary 
sickness.  Exceptional  calamities  can 
only  be  met  by  exceptional  means. 
Great  hospitals,  whether  general  or 
special,  have  been  founded,  and  many 
of  them  nobly  endowed  to  afford 
succour  to  the  wounded  by  accident, 
or  those  who  are  smitten  by  deadly 
disease.  Happily,  the  bulk  of  hu- 
manity never  suffer  from  broken  limbs, 
cancer,  small-pox,  compound  fracture, 
or  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  ailments  that  paralyse  exertion, 
steal  the  profit  from  labour,  stunt  the 


growth  of  offspring,  and  tempt  the 
pain-stricken  to  drown  their  misery  in 
excessive  stimulants,  are  commonplace 
ills  that  only  need  to  be  taken  in  time, 
and  dealt  with  by  simple  remedies,  and 
the  cheering  solace  of  domestic  care. 
This  is  more  emphatically  the  case  as 
regards  women  and  children,  that  is 
with  three-fourths  of  the  community ; 
and  it  is  creditable  to  the  civilisation 
of  our  time  that  schemes  essentially 
different  from  each  other  have  been 
not  only  propounded,  but  diligently 
promoted  for  meeting  wants  that  we 
all  know  must  ever  widely  exist. 
There  are,  in  the  first  place,  Free  Dis- 
pensaries connected  with  the  great 
hospitals,  of  which  they  form  out-door 
wards,  or  separate  establishments 
founded  by  charitable  bequests,  and 
sustained  by  private  subscriptions.  In 
the  next  place,  there  are  the  Friendly 
Societies  which  of  recent  years  have 
enormously  expanded  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  whose  aggregate 
contributions  amount  to  millions  of 
money.  And  lastly,  there  are  Provi- 
dent Dispensaries  which  partake  of 
both  the  characteristics  of  the  other 
two  kinds  of  relief,  and  combine  the 
savings  of  the  humbler  with  the  gifts 
of  the  richer  classes.  Each  of  these 
in  their  own  way  does  good,  and  each 
demands  and  deserves  attentive  con- 
sideration by  the  public  and  the  legis- 
lature. It  is  not  only  probable  but 
certain  that  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  law  affecting  the  sick 
funds  of  Benefit  Societies  will  occupy 
the  attention  of  parliament  in  the 
ensuing  session,  and  if  Government 
renews  its  attempt  to  carry  a  Medical 
Reform  Bill,  the  universal  and  in- 
estimable privilege  of  the  poor  man 
to  buy  freely  the  medicine  he  wants 
from  a  chemist,  duly  licensed,  which 
has  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  been 
called  in  question  by  a  rash  proceeding 
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of  the  House  of  Lords,  will  have  to  be 
debated  and  determined. 

Our  great  hospitals,  with  all  their 
splendid  endowments,  and  excellence 
of  medical  and  surgical  organisation, 
have  gradually  been  induced  to  under- 
take a  branch  of  practice,  the  exten- 
sion of  which  could  not  be  foreseen, 
and  against  the  abuse  of  which  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  guard. 
For  twenty  years  or  more  public 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
growing  tendency  to  seek  eleemosy- 
nary aid  by  persons  able  to  afford  a 
moderate  sum  in  payment  for  it.  In 
1855,  Dr.  Guy  calculated  that,  not  in- 
cluding the  numbers  who  were  relieved 
in  asylums  and  infirmaries  under  the 
Poor  Law,  one-third  or  two-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  poor  parish  in 
which  his  hospital  is  situated  obtained 
advice  gratuitously  within  the  year  ; 
and  in  1872,  a  still  more  comprehen- 
sive estimate  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  this  magazine  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Fairlie  Clarke,  respecting  the  propor- 
tion of  residents  in  the  metropolis 
who  availed  themselves  in  like  manner 
of  charitable  aid.  The  out-patients 
treated  at  sixteen  general  hospitals  in 
twelve  months  were  637,716,  at  thirty- 
three  free  dispensaries  413,672,  and  at 
forty-two  special  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries 261,528,  making  a  total  of 
1,312,917,  and  this  exclusive  of 
thirteen  medical  institutions  of  con- 
siderable importance  which  had  made 
no  return,  and  of  the  rate-supported 
asylums  and  infirmaries.  Making  due 
allowance  for  second  and  third  applica- 
tions by  the  same  individuals  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  year,  and  for  cases  of 
non-residents  who  may  have  come  from 
the  surrounding  counties  in  search  of 
medical  relief,  this  total  might  perhaps 
be  reduced  to  one  million,  though  even 
that  figure  is  suggestive  of  very  pain- 
ful considerations.  That  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  community  should  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  spunging  on 
the  humanity  of  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians, and  on  the  munificence  of  those 
who  support  great  sanitary  endow- 
ments is  too  grievous  and  dishearten- 


ing a  belief  to  be  readily  admitted. 
Probably  a  large  percentage  should 
be  set  down  to  those  who,  in  the 
hard  fight  for  life,  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  sad  alternative  of  either 
neglecting  the  progress  of  disease  in 
themselves,  or  in  those  who  are  socially 
dependent  upon  them,  or  of  gulping 
down  their  sense  of  independence,  and 
seeking  in  the  guise  of  poverty  that 
special  kind  of  assistance  which,  be- 
cause it  is  exceptional  and  specific, 
seems  to  bring  with  it  no  shame. 

The  growth  of  Provident  Dispen- 
saries within  the  last  twenty  years 
has  not  been  as  rapid,  or  their  in- 
fluence as  widely  diffused,  as  their 
original  projectors  perhaps  anticipated. 
Good  men  are  not  always  close  calcu- 
lators ;  and  the  most  usefully  beneficent 
friends  of  their  race  seldom  pause  on 
the  threshold  of  their  work,  to  look 
through  dusky  telescopes  of  surmise 
at  a  future,  far  beyond  their  ordinary 
ken.  A  bad  and  a  sad  day  it  would 
be  for  human  need  and  human  suffer- 
ing, if  they  did  so.  The  founders  of 
provident  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
ordinary  sickness,  either  at  home  or  at 
some  convenient  place  of  attendance, 
have,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
' '  maintained  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence,  in  London  at  least,  against 
the  overwhelming  competition  of  gra- 
tuitous institutions,  long  established 
and  of  world-wide  reputation.  That 
they  have  maintained  their  existence 
at  all,  testifies,  we  may  hope,  to  a  deep- 
rooted  spirit  of  honesty  and  independ- 
ence in  a  large  portion  at  least  of  the 
poor  of  this  city.  But  if  we  want  the 
provident  dispensaries  to  be  relieved 
from  such  competition,  it  is  necessai'y 
that  we  should  found  them  on  prin- 
ciples essentially  just  to  the  sub- 
scribers, the  medical  attendants,  and 
the  public,  and  with  regulations  that 
will  hai-monise  with  those  of  the  great 
hospitals;  and,  if  possible,  increase 
instead  of  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
those  charities." l  The  number  of 

1  Paper  read  before  the  British  Medical 
Association,  February  27, 1878,  by  P.  Holmes, 
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applicants  for  gratuitous  advice  who 
thronged  the  out-door  patients'  rooms 
of  five  of  the  chief  hospitals  in  the 
East  and  South  of  London  in  a  single 
year  was  not  less  than  355,631  ;  and 
the  effect  of  this  over-crowding  is  on 
all  hands  confessed  to  be  in  every 
point  of  view  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  medical  officers  who  find  it  simply 
impossible  to  bestow  on  the  majority 
of  the  multitude  brought  before  them 
much  more  than  a  glance  and  a  guess, 
are  disheartened  at  the  futility  of 
their  best  desire  to  do  their  duty  ;  and 
are  vexed  day  by  day  by  the  indiscri- 
minate admission  of  persons  in  every 
conceivable  state  of  health — from  that 
of  latent  disease,  with  only  the  first 
equivocal  symptoms  discernible,  to 
mere  general  ailing  from  over-work, 
unwholesome  dwelling,  or  want  of 
sleep.  It  is  said  that  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's on  one  occasion  one  hundred 
and  twenty  patients  were  seen  and 
dismissed  by  one  physician  in  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  seconds  each.  Of  course  all 
went  home  to  tell  how  they  had  been  to 
the  hospital :  and  their  minds  if  not 
their  bodies  were  comforted.  But  in  the 
main  there  is  a  large  leaven  of  make- 
believe  in  this  humanely-designed,  but 
absurdly-abused  system.  The  students 
who  witness  such  ways  of  dealing 
with  crowds  of  more  or  less  afflicted 
fellow-beings  learn,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, to  look  upon  out-door  hospital 
practice  as  very  much  of  a  lottery,  and 
to  regard  with  incredulity  the  timid 
and  inarticulate  voice  of  complaint. 
They  willingly  believe  that  the  great 
majority  have  not  very  much  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  and  very  often  this  is 
quite  true.  But  where  there  is  no 
time  for  investigation,  it  is  impossible 
to  discriminate  ;  and  unless  the  appli- 
cant should  have  deferred  his  coming 
too  long,  and  unless  his  wasted  frame 
and  agonised  countenance  betray  the 
presence  of  aggravated  disease,  he  is 
likely  to  be  passed  through  the  turn- 
stile like  scores  of  others,  without  any 
detection  of  the  serious  malady  that 
may  be  lurking  in  his  veins.  Public 


hospitals  ought,  in  truth,  to  have  their 
whole  attention  and  skill  devoted  to 
serious  cases,  the  careful  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  which  are  enough  to 
occupy  the  able,  generous,  and  accom- 
plished men  who  give  their  best  hours 
daily  to  the  work  of  saving  life.  It  is 
a  provoking  mockery  and  misuse  of 
their  capacity  for  good,  to  worry  and 
weary  them  with  teething-fits,  feverish 
colds,  rheumatics,  whitlows,  indiges- 
tion, neuralgia,  and  the  like.  The 
system  tends  to  spread  and  perpetuate 
delusion,  when  no  actual  harm  comes 
of  it,  and  unjust  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  real  medical  help  when,  as  is 
sometimes  inevitable,  symptoms  of  dan- 
gerous disease  are  passed  by  unnoticed 
by  the  medical  officers  of  our  great 
hospitals  ;  and  there  is  the  concomitant 
evil  of  habituating  otherwise  self- 
respecting  persons  to  masquerade  as 
paupers  for  the  sake  of  the  miserable 
chance  of  being  told  for  nothing  what 
is  the  matter  with  them.  The  whole 
thing  is  wrong  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  needs  setting  right  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  doctors  and  surgeons 
say,  and  say  fairly,  let  some  mode  of 
previous  selection  be  applied,  if  not  for 
their  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  really 
urgent  and  acute  cases — happily  the 
minority — that  need  the  whole  of  their 
time  and  care.  It  sounds  hard  no 
doubt  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
applicants  ought  to  be  refused  admis- 
sion at  portals  above  which  have  been 
inscribed,  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
founders,  "All  who  are  in  pain  are 
welcome  here  ;  "  and  it  would  be  in- 
deed a  plain  infringement  of  the  noble 
trusts  created  by  the  original  donors 
to  refuse  a  hearing  to  the  less  afflicted 
many  for  the  sake  of  the  more  afflicted 
few,  until  other  and  more  truly  ser- 
viceable means  were  provided  else- 
where for  a  more  real  consideration  of 
their  ailments.  If  to  this  end  the 
humbler  ranks  of  society  could  be 
induced  to  look  at  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  material  advantages  of  self-help 
in  ordinary  sickness,  Provident  Dis- 
pensaries and  benefit  societies  would  be 
certain  to  flourish  yet  more  abundantly. 
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In  1872  the  number  of  cases  treated 
by  the  Pimlico  Dispensary  was  3,872, 
and  in  1877  it  had  risen  to  5,877,  many 
of  which  were  visited  in  their  own 
dwellings.  The  rules  of  payment  are, 
for  man  and  wife  tenpence,  single 
adult  eightpence,  young  persons  six- 
pence, children  under  fourteen  three- 
pence, and  children  of  widows  one 
penny  a  month.  The  persons  for 
whose  benefit  the  institution  is  de- 
signed are  small  tradesmen,  artificers, 
domestic  servants,  and  such  others  as 
the  committee  of  management  may  re- 
gard as  unable  to  pay  for  the  ordinary 
fees  for  medical  advice.  The  com- 
mittee wholly  consists  of  governors, 
subscribing  a  guinea  a  year  or  up- 
wards, who  are  entitled  to  recommend 
for  advice,  servants  or  dependants  who 
may  not  be  otherwise  admissible. 

Subscriptions,  donations,  and  the 
sums  accruing  from  charity  sermons 
amounted  last  year  to  between  five 
and  six  hundred  pounds,  and  thus, 
when  the  ways  and  means  are  ana- 
lysed and  set  over  against  the  expen- 
diture, the  result  is  eminently  illus- 
trative of  the  influence  on  which  suc- 
cess must  be  considered  to  depend, 
and  the  absence  of  which,  in  less- 
favoured  districts,  points  to  the  need 
of  some  other  elements  if  the  system 
is  to  be  expanded  so  as  to  include 
them.  The  current  expenditure  in  the 
twelve  months  was  less  than  1,000£. 
of  which  nearly  100/.  was  for  rent 
and  taxes.  But  the  total  amount 
derived  from  fees  paid  by  applicants 
did  not  exceed  414£,  leaving  a  balance 
of  near  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  outlay 
to  be  defrayed  by  charity  in  varied 
forms.  When  resources  of  this  de- 
scription and  to  this  extent  fail,  it  is 
but  too  clear  that  the  institution,  at 
the  rates  of  charge  above-mentioned, 
could  not  pay  its  way ;  and  it.  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  doubling  the 
charges  for  strictly  mutual  support 
would  not  deter  and  drive  away  the 
poorest  and  neediest  classes.  Mr. 
Yansittart,  though  the  dullest  of 
Financial  Ministers,  once  in  his  life 
said  a  witty  and  wise  thing.  He  was 


pressed  to  double  some  of  the  duties 
on  articles  of  consumption  in  dear 
times,  and  he  replied  that  his  expe- 
rience as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  taught  him  that  very  often  twice 
two  made  one. 

There  is,  however,  a  hopeful,  and  to 
use  a  medical  word,  a  vitalising  power 
in  self-help,  which,  when  yoked  with 
disinterested  munificence,  quickens  the 
spirit  of  improvement  marvellously. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  notwith- 
standing the  energetic  and  persistent 
benevolence  of  its  founders,  the  dispen- 
sary at  Battersea  was  hardly  kept  afloat 
with  eight  hundred  cases  in  the  year, 
until  the  beginning  of  1876,  when,  by 
the  advice  of  the  vicar,  Canon  Erskine 
Clarke,  it  was  transformed  into  a 
mutual  insurance  society  :  since  when 
the  number  of  subscribing  members 
has  risen  to  3,500,  the  number  of  ap- 
plications made  at  the  central  office 
for  relief  to  7,400  last  year,  and  2,700 
persons  visited  by  its  physicians  in 
their  own  homes.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  physical  and  moral 
benefits  of  such  visitation.  The  dis- 
trict lies  remote  from  the  central  hives 
of  industry,  and  far  from  all  the  great 
havens  of  cure.  Its  population  in  the 
main  consists  of  working  men,  clerks, 
widows  with  families,  and  small 
shopkeepers ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  com- 
munity specially  in  need  of  an  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  under  consideration, 
and  specially  fitted  to  benefit  by  its 
advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  opu- 
lent residents  are  comparatively  few, 
and  there  still  seems  reasonable  cause 
for  misgiving  as  to  whether  continued 
aid  from  without  will  not  always  be 
indispensable.  For  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  experiment  is  essen- 
tially one  combining,  not  separating 
classes ;  and  meant  to  enable  those  who 
have  this  world's  goods,  and  see  their 
brethren  have  need,  to  show  their  sym- 
pathy by  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves. 

When  we  turn  to  other  regions  of 
the  metropolis,  the  Provident  system 
is  found  struggling  with  greater  diffi- 
culties. Excessive  aggregation  is  too 
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surely  identical  with  intensified 
poverty,  and  a  growing  unbelief  in 
the  good  of  self-denial,  thrift,  and  fore- 
sight. The  moral  atmosphere  of  a  slum 
is  as  depressing  to  mental  energy,  and 
as  stifling  of  the  capacity  to  think 
for  the  future,  as  the  physical  atmo- 
sphere is  deleterious  to  the  lungs,  and 
destructive  to  bodily  vigour.  It  is 
hard  work  getting  oarsmen  to  row  an 
overladen  boat  up  a  weedy  stream. 
Nine  out  of  ten  who  if  their  lot  had 
been  cast  elsewhere,  would,  like  their 
workmates,  have  contrived  to  put 
by  something  for  a  rainy  day,  have 
too  long  lost  heart,  and  grown  tired 
of  wading  on  through  dirt  and 
want,  brutality  and  blasphemy.  The 
little  colour  that  was  in  the  woman's 
cheek  has  died  out  of  it  long  ago,  and 
the  children  never  had  any  colour  in 
theirs ;  they  don't  look  as  if  they  could 
ever  be  healthy  and  strong ;  and  if  the 
small-pox  or  fever  takes  some  of 
them,  there  will  be  as  many  left  as 
low  wages  can  feed.  Provision  for 
sickness  or  old  age, — who  ever  thinks 
of  that  ?  Is  there  not  always  the 
workhouse  at  the  end  of  the  dark 
lane,  where  they  must  take  one  in 
whether  they  will  or  no?  Few 
monthly  subscriptions  are  to  be  got 
out  of  disgust  and  despair ;  and  as  our 
rulers  would  seem  after  all  their  talk, 
to  have  no  serious  intention  of  grap- 
pling effectually  with  overcrowding,  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  if  the 
humane,  who  are  bent  on  working 
out  the  experiment  of  Provident  Dis- 
pensaries, should  apply  themselves 
to  the  districts  where  they  are 
more  especially  wanting.  Of  town 
parishes  it  may  be  said,  as  of  indi- 
viduals everywhere,  —  they  that  be 
whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  be  sick.  If  parliament  will  not 
pass  a  bill  enabling  parishes  or 
unions  to  buy  up,  pull  down,  and  re- 
build from  time  to  time,  and  day  by 
day,  as  they,  and  they  alone,  best  know 
where  and  how ;  if  nothing  but  showy 
and  costly  thoroughfares  are  to  be 
driven  through  the  overcrowded  dis- 
tricts, rendering  the  overcrowding  on 


each  side  more  unchristian  and  cruel 
than  before,  if  the  poorer  sort  of 
working  people  are  never  to  cease 
being  over-packed  in  our  land  of  limit- 
less luxury,  then  in  God's  name  let 
us  help  to  mitigate  the  misery  we  can- 
not avert,  and  provide  by  Dispensaries, 
subsidised  to  any  needful  extent  by 
gifts  in  aid,  for  the  relief  of  the  ills 
and  ailments  all  manner  of  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

In  the  well-to-do  parts  of  the  town 
where  classes^  are  intermingled  and 
the  gradations  of  wealth  insensibly 
but  effectively  tend  to  keep  up  the 
professed  disdain  of  sick  relief  given 
in  charity ;  where  many  persons  of 
leisure,  patience,  and  kindly  disposi- 
tion are  ready  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  on  the  theory 
of  self-support,  dispensaries  may  con- 
tinue to  succeed.  Most  of  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  hitherto  made  are 
in  the  West  End,  or  the  prosperous 
suburbs ;  but  in  the  central,  the 
eastern,  and  the  less  opulent  outskirts, 
where  the  fight  for  life  is  hardest  and 
the  scantily-waged  classes  most  do 
congregate,  the  feeble  and  the  ailing 
who  will  not  crave  charitable  help 
have  no  resource  for  sudden  pain  'or 
sickness  but  in  the  purchase  of  such 
specific  or  emollient  as  the  chemist  is 
ready  to  sell  them  for  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  over  the  counter.  Yet  even 
this  alternative  the  undiscerning  re- 
vival of  a  penal  law  long  deemed 
obsolete  would  practically  take  away. 

Two  or  three  centuries  ago,  when 
medicine  was  looked  upon  even  by 
rulers  as  a  branch  of  alchemy,  and 
men  who  sold  drugs  were  said  to  prac- 
tice "the  art  and  mystery  of  an 
apothecary,"  there  was  a  sort  of 
mania  for  incorporating  those  who 
followed  any  particular  business,  and 
giving  them  a  Royal  Charter  to  act  as 
a  Trades  Union.  Every  class  and  call- 
ing wanted  a  charter  to  give  them 
power  to  do  as  they  liked  towards  the 
rest  of  the  community  for  their  own  pro- 
per benefit  and  advantage ;  and  there 
being  no  public  opinion,  free  press, 
or  responsible  Parliament  to  check 
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the  practice,  it  went  on  with  great 
profit  to  the  courtiers  who  managed 
these  matters  privily,  until  every  pur- 
suit and  calling  had  acquired  something 
of  the  kind.  Amongst  the  rest  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  guild  of  grocers 
who  had  a;_  fancy  for  vending  medicinal 
drugs,  got  that  most  foolish  of  foolish 
kings,  James  I.,  to  form  them  into  a 
chartered  company  or  corporation,  to 
limit  and  regulate  the  practice  of 
the  said  art  and  mystery.  For  some 
two  hundred  years  the  corporation 
did  what  they  could  to  preserve 
their  monopoly,  but  as  times  changed 
they  found  it  more  difficult,  and  at 
length  in  1815  they  persuaded  Go- 
vernment to  bring  in  a  Bill  providing 
that  any  chemist  who  shall  recom- 
mend any  drug,  simple  or  compound, 
to  a  customer .  as  good  for  toothache, 
inflamed  eye,  sore  finger,  pain  in  the 
bowels,  cough,  sciatica,  sore  throat, 
shivering,  or  corns,  may  be  sued  for  a 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds  by  a  com- 
mon informer  in  one  of  the  high 
courts  at  "Westminster. 

"  If  any  person  (except  those  here- 
tofore practising)  shall,  after  1st 
August,  1815,  act  or  practise  as  an 
apothecary  without  having  obtained 
a  certificate  (from  the  company), 
he  shall  forfeit  and  -pay  the  sum  of 
'201.  ;  and  every  person  without  such 
certificate  practising  as  an  assistant  in 
compounding  or  dispensing  medicines, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  51."  l 

The  pretence  for  this  oppressive 
law,  was  that  a  chemist,  not  being  a 
licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians 
or  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  is  not  fit  to 
help  or  advise  a  neighbour  slightly  out 
of  sorts,  or  out  of  order ;  and  that  the 
said  neighbour,  whether  he  have  money 
in  his  pocket  or  no,  or  whether  he  has 
time  to  spare  or  know,  ought  instead 
to  wait  on  a  surgeon  or  physician,  to 
whom  of  course  he  must  give  a  gen- 
teel fee  for  a  Latin  prescription,  which, 
having  got,  he  ought  to  return  to  the 
chemist,  who  then  and  there  is  bound 
for  further  payment  to  dispense  the 
same. 

1  55  George  III.,  cliap.  194,  §  20. 


Many  harsh  and  oppressive  laws 
were  framed  and  enacted  in  the  legis- 
lative dark  ages  of  Sidmouth  and 
Castlereagh ;  but  a  harsher  or  more 
impracticable  law  than  this  never  was 
devised  or  passed.  Chemists,  like 
other  people,  are  of  course  justly 
liable  for  ill  consequences  ensuing 
from  the  sale  to  the  unwary  of  articles 
tending  to  shorten  life,  if  taken  in 
undue  quantities,  or  at  improper 
times ;  and  no  respectable  chemist 
would  ask  to  be  exonerated  from  this 
responsibility ;  or  where  a  customer 
seemed  to  require  medical  examination 
or  treatment,  would  think  of  taking 
upon  him  the  duty  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon.  But  the  immense  prepon- 
derance of  pains  and  aches  that  afflict 
humanity  are  happily  not  of  this 
kind.  They  are  casualties  of  climate, 
toil,  indigestion,  and  other  circum- 
stances affecting  every-day  life,  which 
a  sensible  man  of  decent  education  in 
his  trade  recognises  easily  as  they 
come  before  him,  and  feels  no  difficulty 
in  designating  as  trivial,  or  at  least 
not  dangerous,  and  as  likely  to  be 
alleviated  by  some  ordinary  specific 
which  experience  tells  him  has  relieved 
many  others  from  pain.  Sixpence  or  a 
shilling  contents  him  for  the  innoxious 
draught  or  lotion  he  recommends ; 
and  his  hard-driven  customer  blesses 
him  next  morning  for  "setting  him 
right  "  and  enabling  him  to  go  back  to 
his  work.  But  the  owls  that  blinked 
at  "Westminster  in  1815,  could  see 
nothing  in  the  broad  light  of  day ;  and 
were  for  ever  screeching  in  their 
peculiar  fashion  when  disturbed  in 
their  mousings.  In  this  particular 
instance  they  are  said  to  have  been 
scared  by  a  timely  outcry.  A  saving 
clause  was  accordingly  stuffed  into  the 
Bill  ere  it  passed,  which  provided  that, 
if  proof  could  be  given  of  the  practice 
(theretofore  existing  time  out  of  mind) 
of  letting  every  body  buy  what  they 
wanted,  and  letting  the  chemist  sell 
what  his  customer  required,  the  newly- 
invented  action  should  not  lie  ;  and 
the  scoundrel  who  tried  to  play  the 
part  of  informer  for  the  sake  of  the 
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penalties,  should  be  balked  of  his 
prey.  So  the  statute  was  passed  with 
one  clause  creating  a  new  penal  law 
against  the  humbler  classes ;  and  with 
another  clause  suspending  the  proposed 
injustice  until  further  notice.  Thus 
matters  have  remained  ever  since. 
But  very  recently  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  >  resuscitate  the  invidious 
enactment,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  show  continuing  practice  of 
buying  and  selling  harmless  chemicals; 
and  that  if  one  or  two  cases  should 
prove  successful,  all  the  cautious  men 
engaged  in  trade  would  be  afraid  to  offer 
anything  in  the  shape  of  medicine,  to 
take  a  broken  needle  out  of  the  quick 
of  a  nail,  or  to  give  a  bottle  of  gently 
irritant  mixture  to  relieve  a  smother- 
ing sore  throat. 

The  present  Government  felt  so 
ashamed  of  leaving  this  scandalous 
piece  of  class  legislation  in  the  Statute 
.Book  that  in  their  Medical  Bill  of  last 
session  they  proposed  to  repeal  it. 
But  the  House  of  Lords  in  their 
wisdom  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond to  yield  the  point  to  their  anti- 
quated prejudices,  and  the  measure 
was  sent  down  to  the  Commons  with- 
out the  repealing  provision  admitted 
by  ministers  to  be  requisite  and  just. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  representa- 
tive chamber  will  take  care  of  the 
rights  of  the  many  in  this  matter,  and 
sweep  away  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
odious  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  in  the  statute  law,  where  the 
healing  of  the  sick  is  concerned. 

Since  the  close  of  last  session 
the  whole  question  has  come  before  a 
court  of  law,  and  while  the  decision  of 
an  intelligent  jury  in  favour  of  hu- 
manity and  common  sense  has  been  in 
this  particular  instance  confirmed  on 
appeal  to  higher  tribunal,  every  chemist 
in  the  kingdom  feels  himself  placed  in 
jeopardy  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling. 
An  action  was  brought  against  a  re- 
spectable chemist  named  Shepperley, 
of  Nottingham,  for  recommending  and 
selling  a  saline  draught.  The  only 
evidence  offered  was  that  of  the  pur- 
chaser, a  man  with  the  singular  name 


of  Jolly  Death,  employed  by  the 
Apotheceary's  Company  to  catch  un- 
•wary  chemists  infringing  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  Act.  He  swore  that  being  in 
good  health  he  feigned  to  have  a  sore 
throat  and  asked  for  something  to 
relieve  him.  The  defendant  looked  at 
his  throat,  told  him  there  was  not 
much  the  matter,  but  if  he  felt  irrita- 
tion he  might  take  a  cooling  mixture, 
which  would  do  him  no  harm.  He  took 
the  phial  away  with  him  and  came 
next  day  saying  that  he  was  no  better. 
He  had  then  something  else  of  a  tri- 
fling description  and  paid  half- a.  crown. 
For  this  Mr.  Shipperley  was  called 
on  to  pay  a  penalty  of  201.  Three  old 
practitioners  were  produced  to  prove 
that  before  1815  they  were  accustomed 
as  chemists  to  do  the  like,  and  by  the 
saving  clause  in  the  statute  it  was 
argued  that  this  was  a  good  defence. 
Baron  Pollock,  who  tried  the  case, 
quoted  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell,  which  he  adopted,  that — 
"as  persons  professing  to  judge  of  in- 
ternal disease  (as  distinguished  from 
surgical)  by  its  symptoms,  and  to 
cure  such  disease  by  medicines,"  the 
statute  gave  to  apothecaries  a  specific 
right  which  had  previously  been 
questioned  by  physicians  who  would 
have  had  apothecaries  limited  to  the 
function  of  dispensing  medicinesaccord- 
ing  to  their  prescriptions.  The  Act  of 
1815  was  in  this  respect  an  enabling 
Act,  extending  the  lawful  means  of 
relief  for  suffering,  and  extinguishing 
the  claim  of  the  higher  and  more 
scientific  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  a  monopoly  of  their  art. 
But  having  got  rid  of  the  shackle 
that  galled  themselves,  the  Apothe- 
caries asked  the  rulers  of  that  day  to 
debar  the  chemists  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  drugs,  whether  simples 
or  compounds,  of  which  they  under- 
stood the  efficacy.  The  gradual  widen- 
ing of  the  legal  liberty  to  comfort  and 
to  heal,  was  candidly  admitted  by 
counsel  at  the  recent  trial,  who  seemed 
to  feel  the  odium  of  the  task  they 
professionally  had  to  perform.  It 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  dis- 
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cussing  the  question  whether  the  law 
had  or  had  not  been  broken,  to  urge 
that  in  the  sixty  years  since  it  was 
passed,  the  state  of  society  has  essen- 
tially changed.  The  elements  of  che- 
mistry were  then  as  little  understood 
by  the  great  bulk  of  even  the  well-to- 
do  classes,  as  logarithms  or  Greek 
verbs  are  now.  The  Pharmacopeia 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  dictionary 
of  the  black  art ;  and  a  chemist's  shop 
as  a  dangerous  place  full  of  explosives 
and  poisons.  General  education  has 
blown  away  much  of  the  fog  ;  and  the 
popular  dissemination  of  the  rules  and 
helps  to  health  has  extirpated  a  whole 
jungle  of  ignorance  regarding  the  pro- 
perties and  uses  of  the  things  which 
chemists  sell.  No  pomp  or  pedantry 
of  official  language  can  invest  the 
subject  now-a-days  with  the  mystery 
it  was  made  to  wear  in  the  time  of 
George  III.  ;  and  there  are  many  who 
not  without  reason,  urge  that  the  less 
legislation  we  have  about  chemicals 
or  drugs  the  better.  We  do  not 
here,  however,  deal  with  theories  or 
abstractions.  What  we  say  is  this  : — 
Let  the  Government  on  its  own  respon- 
sibility bring  in  provisions  defining  in 
plain  language  what  is  meant  by 
"  prescribing  "  as  contra-distinguished 
from  recommending  or  offering  to  sell. 
Let  them  forbid,  if  they  please,  in 
definite  terms  any  medical  or  surgical 
act,  or  any  number  of  such  acts,  as  it 
may  be  unfit  for  a  chemist  to  do ;  and 
then  let  a  competent  Government 
functionary  have  the  power  to  inspect 
and  inquire  into  any  alleged  breach  of 
the  law,  and  to  initiate  proceedings,  if 
necessary,  as  is  done  under  the  Fac- 
tories and  Workshops  Act.  But  let 
us  have  done  with  all  ambiguities  of 
legal  interdict,  and  with  the  abomina- 
tion of  spies  and  informers  set  to  worry 
and  harass  a  most  respectable  class  of 
men  who  probably  do  as  much  good 
and  as  little  harm  to  their  neighbours 
in  the  way  of  their  trade  as  any  other 
in  the  community. 

Until  three  years  ago  members  of 
Benefit  Societies  never  harboured  a 
misgiving  as  to  the  security  of  their 


savings  from  attack  from  without. 
Any  fear  that  may  have  occasionally 
haunted  them  arose  from  the  know- 
ledge that  here  and  there  dishonesty 
had  crept  into  the  board  of  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs,  and  that,  as 
sometimes  happens  with  pretentious 
insurance  companies  and  joint-stock 
banks,  banking  millions  of  capital,  the 
funds  may  be  badly  invested  or  frau- 
dulently tampered  with,  to  the  long- 
deferred  but  at  length  grievous  loss  of 
unsuspecting  depositors.  Against 
hazards  of  this  kind  there  is,  however, 
a  general  persuasion  that  it  is  no  more 
possible  to  guard  effectually  than 
against  explosion  from  firedamp  or 
drowning  near  shore  in  calm  mid- 
stream by  being  run  down.  Practically 
nobody  is  deterred  from  insuring  his 
life  or  lodging  his  spare  money  at  call, 
by  the  example  of  failures  like  the 
European  Company  or  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank.  And  however  great 
the  misery  caused  by  the  sinking  of 
the  Princess  Alice  in  the  Thames  on 
a  fine  September  evening,  no  diminu- 
tion will  be  found  next  season  in  the 
number  of  sober  and  prudent  folk  who 
will  spend  their  holiday  healthfully 
and  happily  on  board  river-steamers 
between  London  Bridge  and  Graves- 
end. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  fragile  human 
life  to  do  nothing  except  what  can  be 
demonstrably  shown  beforehand  to  be 
beyond  the  risk  of  mere  chance,  and 
the  world  would  be  worse  instead  of 
better  if  that  sort  of  unbelieving 
cowardice  were  generally  to  prevail. 
All  reasonable  guards  and  precautions 
it  is  indeed  both  right  and  wise  to  take 
in  the  constitution  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties and  in  the  mode  of  their  manage- 
ment. This  was  the  aim  of  the  Bill 
promoted  by  independent  members  of 
both  parties  in  Parliament  in  1875, 
and  passed  into  law  that  year  by  the 
direct  and  acknowledged  sanction  of 
Government.  Why  was  that  sacred 
pledge  given  ?  Why  did  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  deem  it  right  to 
encourage  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hard  toiling  men  to  vest  the  fruits 
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of  their  thrift  and  self-denial  in  Bene- 
fit Clubs,  Foresters'  Courts,  and  Odd 
Fellows'  Lodges?  Was  Parliament 
in  earnest  in  telling  these  men, — the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  national 
industry, — to  cut  short  every  week 
their  indulgence  in  tobacco  and  beer  in 
order  that  thereby  their  wives  and 
children  should  be  assured  from  the 
degradation  and  ruin  of  pauperism 
when  the  right  arm  of  the  bread-winner 
should  fail  and  his  hand  should  lose 
its  cunning  1  To  suppose  that  Lords 
and  Commons,  Ministers  of  State, 
and  members  of  Opposition  knew  not 
what  they  were  about,  or  that,  know- 
ing it,  they  wilfully  and  deliberately 
passed  a  Friendly  Societies'  Act  to 
mislead  the  people, — is  too  repulsive 
and  revolting  an  imputation  upon  the 
integrity  of  our  public  men  and  upon 
the  good  faith  of  Constitutional  Go- 
vernment. Yet  this  and  nothing 
short  of  this  it  will  come  to  if  we 
suffer  the  retention  of  an  unrighteous 
and  ruthless  amendment  suddenly  in- 
terpolated in  the  Poor  Law,  by 
which  the  price  of  the  bereaved  wife 
and  children's  independent  bread  is  to 
be  seized  in  aid  of  rates,  while  they  are 
driven  by  threats  of  starvation  to  the 
workhouse.  The  sick  fund  of  the 
Society  was  set  apart  confessedly  and 
obviously  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
save  them  from  this  misery  and  hu- 
miliation. This  object— a  sacred  one 
if  there  be  anything  sacred  in  this 


greedy  and  grasping  world  —  this 
object,  which  only  three  years  ago  the 
State  solemnly  professed  to  hold  sacred, 
and  to  fortify  with  legal  provisions 
lest  it  should  be  put  in  jeopardy,  is 
arbitrarily  called  in  question,  and 
may  be  set  at  nought  by  the  blunder- 
ing of  a  subsequent  Act  which  noto- 
riously was  passed  without  dxie  notice, 
and  without  five  minutes'  considera- 
tion. The  23rd  section  of  what  is 
called,  or  miscalled,  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1876,  formed  no 
part  of  the  Government  Bill  brought 
in  deliberately  by  the  Cabinet  in  that 
session,  and  explained  to  a  too  easy- 
going House  of  Commons  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  department  plainly  did  not  con- 
template such  a  scheme  of  confiscation, 
for  they  did  not  embody  it  in  the  Bill. 
It  was  imported  into  it  in  Committee, 
at  a  morning  sitting,  when  probably 
not  a  score  of  members  were  present, 
and  consequently  its  insidious  pro- 
gress might  have  been  peremptorily 
stopped,  had  attention  been  drawn 
to  the  evil  purpose  which  it  was 
obviously  and  undisguisedly  framed 
to  effect.  For  a  time  it  lay  inopera- 
tive, and  the  Societies  slept  on  in 
supposed  safety.  It  is  to  their  credit, 
as  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  that 
they  never  suspected  spoliation  and 
insult,  and  that  in  fact  they  would 
not  at>.first  believe  the  contraiy. 
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THE  return  to  specie  payments,  if  safely 
effected  on  the  1  st  of  January,  will  make 
an  epoch,  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  a  great  moral  tradition  for 
the  people.    The  accomplished  fact  will 
enkindle  belief  in  all  reform  and  pro- 
gress, and  will  falsify  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets  (and  they  were  many) 
who  foretold  that  the  democracy  would 
never   submit  to   the  great  sacrifices 
necessary   to   raise   the   value   of   all 
debts  from  38  cents  in  1864  to  100 
cents  to-day.     A  recent  instance  will 
prove   what   a   crucial   test    this   has 
been.     In  June,  1864,  an  Englishman 
lent   10,000?.,  or  its  then  equivalent, 
120,000  dollars,   on  mortgage   on   an 
American  farm  worth  400,000  dollars, 
The   loan   has   just  been  repaid,  and 
the  120,000  dollars  produces  24,500?. 
Thus    his    profit    has   been    14,500?., 
besides  interest  during  the    fourteen 
years  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent   per 
annum  to  start  with,  increasing  to  14^ 
per  cent  per  annum  with  the  rise  in 
value  of  the  currency.     What  he,  as 
a    creditor,  has    gained    in    this  way 
his     unfortunate     American      debtor 
has  lost.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the   hardship   of  such  a   case.     Here 
truly  is  an  "  unearned  increment  of 
value  "  almost  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expression  "bloated  capitalist !"    And 
this  is  the  real  meaning  of  resumption. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  depreciation  is 
equally  hard  on  all  creditors,  and  if 
the  two  processes  concerned  the  same 
individuals  the  results  might  be  equal- 
ised and  no  great  harm  done.     But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  never  can  be  so, 
and  I  think  it  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  universal   suffrage  that  each  time 
hard  or   soft    money  has  been  fairly 
brought  to  a  popular  vote  the  people 
have   been   true   to   themselves,   not- 
withstanding    all     that     the     most 
skilful  and  unscrupulous  demagogues 


could  urge  to  seduce  them.  The  honesty 
evinced  at  the  polls  is  the  more  strik- 
ing when  it  is  remembered  that  one 
person  out  of  every  four  in  the  United 
States  has  both  a  foreign  father  and  a 
foreign  mother,  and  that  tlieir  patriotism 
therefore  cannot  have  very  deep  roots. 
Not  to  mention  English  and  Scotchmen, 
there  are  almost  as  many  Germans  as 
Irishmen,  and  these  are  not  always 
the  best  specimens  of  their  nationali- 
ties, while  a  very  great  number  of  them 
went  to  the  countiy  as  professed 
socialists.  The  welding  of  this  im- 
mense foreign  mass  into  the  native 
metal  is  a  very  trying  process,  and 
must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  in  criti- 
cising American  proceedings.  After 
resumption  it  will  be  difficult,  even 
for  pessimists  altogether  to  despair  of 
the  Republic.  We  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  of  paper  money 
in  England,  and,  so  lately  as  1835, 
Mr.  Mill  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
very  severe  language  in  denouncing 
the  "currency  juggle  "  here. 

But  the  birth-throes  of  resumption 
were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  bad 
times  and  suffering  which  have  been 
experienced  in  America  during  the  last 
five  years  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  rapidly 
to  run  over  the  period  between  1862 
and  1873  before  proceeding  to  notice 
the  later  events  which  have  conduced 
to  a  very  considerable  revival  of  sound- 
ness and  prosperity. 

The  root  of  the  evil  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  capital  during  the  civil  war, 
which  may  be  measured,  in  some  sense, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  soldiers  from  active  production, 
and  the  annihilation  of  all  industry  and 
of  a  vast  amount  of  property  in  the 
Border  and  Southern  States.  These 
influences  were  not  felt  in  their  full 
force  at  the  time,  in  the  North, 
owing  first  to  the  issue  of  400  million 
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dollars  inconvertible  legal  tender  pa- 
per-money, and  afterwards  to  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  borrowing.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  large  issues  of 
paper  was  to  make  all  debtors  "feel 
good,"  as  they  say  in  America.  The 
appended  table  will  show  what  the 
100  dollar  greenback  was  worth  in 
gold  on  30th  June  of  each  of  the  years 
following  1862  :— 


1861 

100 

1870 

85-6 

1862 

96 

1871 

89-0 

1863 

76-6 

1872 

87.5 

1864 

38.7 

1873 

86-4 

1865 

70-4 

1874 

91-0 

1866 

66-0 

1875 

87-2 

1867 

71-7 

1876 

89-2 

1868 

70-1 

1877 

94-5 

1869 

73-5 

1878 

97-3 

Any  statement  of  figures,  however,  can 
give  but  a  limited  idea  of  the  bad  effect 
on  all  kinds  of  business  and  the  wide- 
spread demoralisation  incident  to  the 
violent  daily  and  hourly  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  way  in  which  mercantile  transac- 
tions were  carried  on  in  the   second 
largest  commercial  city  in  the  world, 
for  several  years  after  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  was  certainly  most 
curious,   and  in    looking   back   on   it 
it  appears  already  like  a  dream.  Up  to 
1867,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
there  was  no  Gold  Clearing  Bank  in 
New  York ;  and  up  to  the  end  of  1865 
there  was   no  bank  that  would  take 
gold   on   deposit   and  let  cheques   be 
drawn  against  it.      The  consequence 
was  that  all  the  gold  bought  and  sold 
for  the  first  four  years  after  suspen- 
sion   was    delivered      from    office   to 
office  in  bags  containing   1000?.  each. 
These    used    to  go  round  and  round 
from  buyer  to  seller — shovelled  in  and 
out  again,  generally  in  a  few  minutes' 
time — just    sufficient     to     test    their 
weight    in   a   very   rough   and   ready 
way.      It  was  a  striking  instance  of 
the  difficulty  of  a  community  suddenly 
accommodating     themselves    to    new- 
conditions.     No  city  in  the  world  had 
better   banking   accommodation    than 
New  York  :  nowhere  was  the  economy 
of  labour  by  the  use  of  cheques  and 
clearing     better    understood  or   more 


fully  acted  on.      But  when  business 
had  to  be  done  in  two  currencies  in- 
stead of  one,  the    requisite  facilities 
could    only  apparently    be  developed 
by  slow  and  gradual    stages.     First, 
the  bags  of  gold   going  round,  as  in 
primitive    races ;     then,    after    some 
years,    cheques ;     lastly,    after   some 
more  years,  clearing;  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample   for     students     of    evolution ! 
Transactions  on  a  large  scale  in  gold 
did  not  begin  till   about  the  end   of 
July,  1862,  when  the  price  rose  rather 
suddenly  to  120.     This  advance  made 
it  evident  that  all  mercantile  opera- 
tions must  of  necessity  be  kept  on  a 
specie  basis,    by  immediate    sales    of 
gold  against  all  produce  shipped,  and 
by    purchases    of    gold     against    all 
sales   of  goods   imported.      A  forced 
paper    currency    might    be    a    local 
standard  of  value  in  America,  but  all 
her    external    trade    operations    had 
to  be  finally  adjusted  to  the  world's- 
standard.     This  necessitated  immense 
dealings  in  gold,  and,  speculation  aid- 
ing it,  the  premium  advanced  by  leaps 
and    bounds.      In    June,     1864,    the 
highest   price   of    280   was    touched; 
that  is,  it  took  280  paper  dollars  to 
buy  100   gold   dollars.     On   the   day 
that    sales    were    made    at    280,    in 
the   morning,   the   price   fell,  in   one 
drop,  to  255,  and  at  three  o'clock  the 
same  afternoon  it  was  offered  at  225. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  any  one  who  borrowed  100,000 
dollars  gold  in  the  morning  and  sold 
it  at  275,  could  have  bought  it  back 
the    same    evening    at    225,    netting 
50,000  dollars  currency  profit  on  the 
operation.     This  is  a  sample  (no  doubt 
an  extreme  one)  of  daily  fluctuations 
which  went  on  for  months  and  years. 
Conducting  business  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  like  driving  a  high- 
pressure  engine,    and   sitting   on  the 
boiler  without  a  safety-valve. 

When  money  was  liable  to  be  made 
or  lost  in  such  amounts,  in  every 
necessary  transaction,  the  use  of 
working  became  less  and  less  obvious. 
How  could  any  really  legitimate  mer- 
cantile operations  be  entered  into- 
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under  such  conditions  of  uncertainty  1 
A  cargo  of  tea  or  coffee  might  be  sold 
at  a  most  satisfactory  price  in  cur- 
rency, but  before  the  vendor  could  get 
from  his  place  of  business  in  South 
Street  to  Exchange  Place,  where  he 
had  to  buy  his  gold,  a  rise  or  fall  in 
the  premium  would  upset  all  calcu- 
lations. So  too  with  exports  of  pro- 
duce, paid  for  by  bills  drawn  on 
Europe.  Everything  depended  on  how 
the  gold  was  sold.  The  uncertainty 
was  even  greater  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  St.  Louis ;  since  New 
York  alone  had  a  gold  exchange, 
where  all  the  business  of  the  country 
concentrated.  This  being  so,  many 
merchants  turned  their  attention  to 
trying  what  could  be  made  by  buying 
and  selling  gold,  pure  and  simple, 
without  complicating  the  transactions 
with  merchandise.  This  was  fatal  in  its 
simplicity  and  in  the  habits  it  formed. 
For  the  step  from  gambling  in  gold  to 
gambling  in  stocks,  or  anything  else, 
is  a  very  short  one.  There  is,  too,  at 
all  times  a  peculiarly  speculative  ele- 
ment in  the  ordinary  American  man  of 
business.  He  fears  the  ups  and  downs 
of  life  less  than  the  ordinary  Euro- 
pean. Excitement  is  more  pleasing 
to  him  than  any  small  certainty.  He 
is  fond  of  exercising  the  sharpness  of 
his  wits,  and  in  the  fluctuations  of 
the  currency  opportunities  were  bound- 
less. The  result  was  that  gambling 
became  a  predominating  national  vice, 
with  the  sure  concomitants  of  exces- 
sive extravagance  in  living  and  in 
general  expenditure.  New  York  ran 
riot.  Rents  were  doubled  and  trebled. 
The  number  of  private  carriages  in- 
creased tenfold.  So  morbid  was  the 
craving  for  perpetual  excitement,  that 
a  stock  and  gold  exchange  was  in 
active  operation  "  up-town,"  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  then  the  centre 
of  what  may  be  called  the  west  end  of 
the  city.  Nor  was  the  fever  confined 
to  New  York.  It  permeated  every 
city  of  the  Union.  The  only  people 
who  really  peemed  to  feel  poor  were 
the  wealthy.  It  looks  like  a  para- 
dox, but  it  is  a  fact.  The  man 


with  80,000?.  out  on  safe  mort- 
gages, who  before  the  war  got  his 
5000?.  a  year  interest,  and  spent  it, 
found  his  income  gradually  going  down 
to  4,000?.,  3,000?.,  2,000?. ;  that  was 
the  decline  if,  for  instance,  he  was 
living  in  Europe,  and  it  had  to  be  re- 
mitted ;  or,  what  amounted  to  the 
same  thing,  the  currency  price  of 
commodities  increased  to  that  extent 
in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
make  quite  sure  of  growing  rich,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  borrow  cur- 
rency and  to  buy  gold,  stocks,  mer- 
chandise, houses,  land,  any  property, 
in  short.  And  the  more  any  one  bor- 
rowed the  richer  he  got.  It  was  well, 
therefore,  to  do  it  en  gros.  Finally 
it  came  to  this,  that  nearly  everyone 
began  to  think,  and  to  end  by  stat- 
ing, that  he  was  "  worth  a  million 
dollars  1  "  It  was  so  easy  to  make, 
apparently.  Thus  it  will  be  under- 
stood how,  even  during  the  existence 
of  the  civil  war,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people  in  the  north  who  were 
debtors  felt  themselves  better  off. 

The  farmers  got  high  currency 
prices  for  their  products,  and  as  they 
were  mostly  in  debt  to  their  mortga- 
gees, they  seemed  to  be  coining  money. 
The  shopkeepers  who  bought  goods  on 
credit  in  currency  found  them  con- 
stantly advancing  in  value  on  their 
hands.  And  the  moment  the  war  was 
ended,  gigantic  borrowing  commenced. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  1865  and 
1873  America  got  from  Europe  between 
300,000,000?.  and  400,000,000?.  from 
sales  of  Government,  State,  City,  and 
Railway  Bonds.  This  no  doubt  went 
a  long  way  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  of 
capital  caused  by  the  war.  And  in 
the  five  years  ending  with  1873,  over 
28,000  miles  of  new  railroad  were  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  280,000,000?.,  so 
that  the  demand  for  labour  was  at  high 
pressure,  and  a  vast  mass  of  labourers 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  war  were 
quietly  absorbed  back  into  productive 
employment.  This  put  off  the  day  of 
reckoning,  because  it  is  easy  to  pay 
high  wages  with  borrowed  money. 

But  the  sudden  pouring  in  of  im- 
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mense  amounts  of  new  capital  is 
always  a  very  dangerous  process  in 
any  country,  as  we  have  since  seen  in 
the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity  to 
Germany.  It  is  very  apt  to  sap  the 
morality  of  a  people,  and  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  morality  of  the 
American  people  had  ah-eady  been 
pretty  well  sapped.  No  nation  could 
have  been  subjected  to  more  demoral- 
ising influences  than  those  accompany- 
ing the  advance  in  gold  from  par  to 
280  in  three  years,  and  the  decline 
from  280  to  130  in  the  five  following 
years.  It  was  in  September,  1869, 
that  Messrs.  Jay  Gould  and  Fisk 
concocted  the  great  gold  "ring," 
which  was  the  dying  kick  of  the 
expiring  gold  excitement,  when  in 
three  days  the  price  was  forced  up 
from  137  to  167,  and  back  again  to 
132. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  disgraceful "  corners  "  ever  effected 
in  Wall  Street.  It  came  to  a  head  on 
"  Black  Friday,"  the  24th  September, 
when  these  stock  gamblers,  having  all 
the  available  gold  in  their  own  hands, 
locked  it  up,  and  made  it  impossible 
for  those  who  had  sold  to  make  de- 
liveries under  their  contracts  except 
at  the  conspirators'  own  price.  Many 
an  honest  man  was  ruined  by  that 
single  day's  work ;  and  that  so  many 
of  them  should  have  paid  out  their 
last  dollar  rather  than  fail  on  their 
contracts  shows  how  binding  is  that 
outside  conscience,  derived  from  a 
custom  of  trade,  which  will  not  admit 
that  even  such  a  conspiracy  can  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  fulfilment  of 
obligations.  The  clearings  for  the 
three  days  were  said  to  amount  to 
one  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  it 
took  weeks  to  get  the  accounts  straight. 
The  "  corner  "  was  only  broken  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  telegram  from  Wash- 
ington ordering  the  assistant  treasurer 
to  sell  gold  for  immediate  delivery. 
Even  personages  very  high  in  the 
Republic  wei-e  said  not  to  be  free 
from  complicity  in  the  whole  trans- 
action. If  the  rose  itself  was  pure, 
those  who  dwelt  very  near  indeed  to 


the  rose  were  unquestionably  tainted. 
Corruption  was  in  the  air.  It  grew 
with-what  it  fed  on.  Between  1868  and 
1873  there  were  "corners"  in  every- 
thing :  in  stocks,  in  grain,  in  cotton. 
There  was  the  famous  "  day  of  the 
three  corners"  in  1872,  >when  f  per 
cent  was  paid  for  the  loan  of  money, 
f  per  cent  for  the  loan  of  gold,  and 
2J  per  cent  for  the  loan  of  Erie  stock 
for  the  one  day.  Riches  were  supposed 
to  be  made  by  one  man  getting  his  pro- 
fit out  of  another's  loss.  Tweed  was 
robbing  the  city.  Credit  Mobilier  scan- 
dal in  connection  with  the  Pacific  Rail- 
ways had  come  to  light.  The  ministers 
of  two  of  the  great  departments  of  state 
were  accused  of  sharing  in  the  plunder 
of  contracts,  and  a  judge  in  New  York 
was  issuing  blank  injunctions  to  the 
most  notorious  stock-gamblers.  The 
money  market  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant spasms.  Day  after  day,  for 
weeks  and  months  together,  borrowers 
were  paying  |  to  J  per  cent  commis- 
sion per  diem,  besides  interest  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  for  loans. 
This  could  not  last.  The  fruit  had 
got  to  "  that  stage  which  succeeds 
ripeness,"  and  fell.  The  failure  of 
Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  on  19th  Septem- 
ber, 1873,  followed  by  a  string  of 
houses  who  had  been  occupied  in 
financing  the  new  railroads,  was  the 
point  of  apparent  origin  of  the  panic, 
but,  as  I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to 
point  out,  the  whole  catastrophe  was 
in  reality  a  slowly-prepared  growth  of 
the  entire  character  of  the  business  of 
the  country.  Following  these  finance 
houses,  railways,  mercantile  firms,  and 
savings  banks  became  bankrupt  in 
rapid  succession,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  credit  may  be  paid  to  have  ceased 
to  exist.  During  1873  the  price  of 
gold  ranged  from  119  to  107.  The 
currency  price  of  commodities  which 
had  followed  the  upward  movement  in 
the  gold  premium,  had  not  kept  pace 
with  its  decline.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
men had  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  breaking  of  that  small 
wheel  of  credit  which  keeps  all  the 
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big  wheels  of  production  and  trans- 
portation turning.  This  of  course 
affected  the  demand  for  every  article 
of  consumption,  and  the  distributing 
merchants  throughout  the  country  felt 
the  pinch,  not  only  of  this  smaller 
actual  demand,  but  also  found  that 
their  stocks  of  goods  laid  in  at, the 
high  currency  prices  were  constantly 
shrinking  in  currency  value  owing 
to  the  appreciation  of  greenbacks. 
Shrinkage  was  universal.  To  add  to 
the  depression  the  harvests  of  cereals 
in  1870-1  and  1871-2  had  been  below 
an  average,  and  the  farmers  felt  the 
growing  burden  of  their  loans. 

The  figures  representing  the  ex- 
ternal trade  of  the  country  from  1863 
to  1873  are  instructive.  The  net  im- 
ports of  merchandise  (that  is,  the  total 
imports,  less  imported  goods  afterwards 
exported  to  foreign  countries)  amounted 
to  890,000,000?.  ;  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic merchandise  in  same  period 
were  665,000,000?.;  so  that  in  these 
ten  years  the  imports  of  merchandise 
exceeded  the  exports  (exclusive  of 
specie)  by  the  enormous  total  of 
225,000,000?.  During  the  same  period 
the  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  (all  the 
gold  in  the  country  having  been  driven 
out  of  circulation  by  the  paper  issues) 
exceeded  the  imports  by  135,000,000?., 
thus  leaving  a  balance  of  90,000,000?. 
imports  in  excess  of  exports  of  mer- 
chandise and  specie  combined.  But, 
as  we  have  seen  during  this  very  time, 
there  was  an  ever-growing  interest 
account  to  be  remitted  to  Europe  for 
the  300,000,000?.  or  400,000,000?. 
raised  on  loans,  so  that  American 
exports  ought  to  have  exceeded 
imports  by  at  least  30,000,000?. 
annually.  Instead  of  this  there  was 
90,000,000?.  the  other  way  in  ten 
years.  This  fact  led  Professor  Cairnes, 
in  1873,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
condition  of  the  external  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  essentially  abnormal 
and  temporary: — "If  that  country," 
said  he,  "is  to  continue  to  discharge 
her  liabilities  to  foreigners,  the  rela- 
tions which  at  present  exist  between 
exports  and  imports  must  be  inverted. 


Her  exports  must  once  again,  as  pre- 
vious to  1860,  be  made  to  exceed  her 
imports,  and  this  by  an  amount  greater 
than  the  excess  of  that  former  period 
in  proportion  as  her  financial  obliga- 
tions to  foreign  countries  have  in  the 
interval  increased.  This  it  seems  to 
me  is  a  result  which  may  be  predicted 
with  the  utmost  confidence.  The  end 
may  be  reached  either  by  an  extension 
of  exportation  or  by  a  curtailment  of  im- 
portation, or  by  combining  both  those 
processes ;  but  by  one  means  or  other 
reached  it  will  need  to  be.  It  is 
simply  the  condition  of  her  remaining 
a  solvent  nation." 

The  news  of  the  commercial  crisis 
in  New  York  reached  Professor 
Cairnes  as  he  was  writing  these  words, 
so  soon  to  be  completely  and  emphati- 
cally confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
facts. 

Up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  crash  in 
America  this  gigantic  excess  of  im- 
ports was  being  triumphantly  pointed 
to  as  showing  the  wonderful  spend- 
ing power  of  the  country.  It  was 
not  heeded  that  it  was  capital  being 
expended  as  if  it  were  income.  The 
old  fallacies  in  regard  to  the  balance 
of  trade  are  no  doubt  exploded :  but 
we  may  be  in  danger  of  an  equally 
misleading  fallacy  in  believing  that 
the  fact  of  a  country's  imports  ex- 
ceeding its  exports  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  prosperity.  No  such  general 
statement  can  in  truth  be  made  :  and 
if  made,  it  can  only  be  accepted  with 
the  strictest  limitations.  The  pheno- 
mena cannot  be  isolated  in  this  way. 
The  relation  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  profitableness  or  otherwise  of 
the  general  trade  of  the  country.  We 
have  seen  that  in  America  the  excess 
of  imports  was  the  prelude  of  the 
greatest  adversity. 

The  years  1874  to  1877  will  long  be 
remembered  as  a  period  of  unparal- 
leled suffering  amongst  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  trunk  railroads  went  to  war 
with  one  another  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive competition  for  a  limited  amount 
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of  business  which  they  had  all 
been  spending  vast  sums  of  money  to 
control.  Rates  were  cut  down  to  a 
point  at  which  a  great  deal  of  the 
through  business  was  done  at  an  abso- 
lute loss.  Transportation  was  reduced 
to  an  absurdity  (to  the  transporters), 
when  100  Ibs.  of  wheat  was  carried  by 
the  Lakes  and  canals  from  Chicago  to 
New  York — fifteen  hundred  miles — for 
sixpence  !  Many  of  the  railroads  too 
had  undertaken  the  business  of  col- 
lieries :  one  of  them  in  its  report  some 
years  ago  mentioned  the  borrowing  of 
2,400,000?.  to  secure  sufficient  coal 
lands  to  give  the  road  employment  in 
transportation  for  centuries,  and  after 
that  borrowed  12,000,000?.  more  in 
England  to  develop  these  lands  on  the 
anticipation,  no  doubt,  that  America  was 
going  to  construct  10,000  miles  of  new 
railroad  every  year  to  eternity.  Instead 
of  this,  the  construction  of  new  railroad 
has  scarcely  been  2,000  miles  a  year 
since  1873.  The  consequences  to  the  coal 
and  iron  industries  may  be  imagined. 
All  the  dependent  industries  of  course 
became  affected,  and  there  were  never 
so  many  unemployed  labourers  at  any 
one  time  in  the  United  States.  They 
swarmed  over  the  country — a  menace 
to  society. 

The  lowest  point  of  general  depression 
was  about  coincident  with  the  lowest 
price  of  railroad  stocks,  namely,  in  the 
first  half  of  1877,  and  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  depreciation  in  this 
class  of  property  between  1873  and 
April,  1877,  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
such  stocks  as  Central  of  New  Jersey 
had  fallen  from  1 20  to  6  ;  Illinois  Cen- 
tral from  1 16  to  40  ;  Chicago  and  North 
Western  (ordinary)  from  80  to  16 ; 
Michigan  Central  from  110  to  34.  The 
cause  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  a  mile  of  rail- 
road was  925  in  1867,  and  only  577 
in  1876.  It  was  a  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  lines.  The  weak  ones 
had  to  go  into  liquidation.  The  extent 
to  which  their  construction  had  been 
carried  in  advance  of  their  profitable 
employment  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  633,000,000?.  invested 
No.  231. — VOL.  xxxix. 


in  United  States  railway  property 
before  1872  brought  in  just  the  same 
net  earnings  as  the  913,000,000?.  in- 
vested in  1877  ! 

To  save  [expenses  the  wages  of  the 
employes  had  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  bad  times  came  to  a  climax 
with  the  widespread  railroad  strikes 
in  Pennsylvania  in  August,  1877. 
And  for  a  short  time  these  strikes 
looked  most  threatening  to  the  cause 
of  law  and  order  throughout  the 
States.  The  destruction  of  life  and 
property  was  very  considerable,  but 
the  difficulty  was  more  easily  overcome 
than  was  at  one  time  expected.  For 
it  is  true,  as  has  been  so  often  observed, 
and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  in  at- 
tempting to  judge  American  issues, 
that  the  mass  of  real  American  people 
is  pre-eminently  law-abiding  and  law- 
enforcing. 

With  decreasing  profits  of  industry 
in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  the 
immensely  increased  taxation,1  there 
was  really  only  one  course  possible 
to  recover  national  prosperity.  That 
course  was  national  economy.  And 
it  was  pursued.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  "  when  America  takes  to 
wearing  her  old  shoes  she  can  lay  the 
world  under  contribution."  This  is 
what  has  happened.  There  is  probably 
no  other  nation  that  has  the  same 
capacity  for  suddenly  restricting  a 
profuse  expenditure.  New  York,  so 
lately  riotous,  became  a  pattern  of 
quiet  living.  People  talked  poor  and 
lived  poor.  It  became  a  fashion.  It 
was  like  the  case  we  sometimes  see  of 
a  wildly  extravagant  bachelor  suddenly 
settling  down  to  the  cares  of  married 
life  with  a  thoughtful  prudence  aston- 
ishing to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

The  value  of  fancy  goods,  silk  goods^ 
jewellery,  and  precious  stones,  im- 

1  Governor  Tilden  in  his  message  to  th& 
New  York  State  Legislature  in  January,  1876,, 
mentioned  that  in  1870  the  taxes — Federal, 
State,  and  local — of  the  whole  country, 
amounted  to  146,000,000?.  against  31,000,000?. 
in  1860,  or  reducing  the  figures  to  a  per  capita 
comparison  the  taxes  were  31.  16s.  per  head  in 
1870,  against  II.  per  head  in  1860. — MARTIN'S 
Statesman's  Year-Book. 
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ported  in  1877,  was  5,000,OOOZ.  less 
than  in  1873 ;  the  consumption  of 
coffee  in  same  period  fell  off  2^  Ibs., 
and  of  tea  1  Ib.  per  head  of  population. 
These  are  fair  samples  of  what  was 
going  on  throughout  the  country  in 
diminished  consumption  of  articles  of 
luxury.  But  this  forced  economy  told 
both  ways  for  some  time  on  the 
general  condition  of  trade.  It  was  a 
negative  more  than  a  positive  ad- 
vantage. 

But  there  was  also  a  positive  and 
much  more  potent  cause  of  prosperity 
actively  at  work,  though  not  so 
visibly.  The  crops  of  cereals  from 
1872-3  onwards,  proved  abundant  and 
ever-increasing  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Indian-corn  crop,  1874-5,  and 
a  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
some  of  the  North- Western  States  in 
1876) ;  and  in  1877,  concurrently 
with  the  largest  production  up  to  that 
time,  the  threatening  position  of  po- 
litical matters  in  the  East  of  Europe, 
and  the  falling  off  of  supplies  of  grain 
from  Russia,  gave  the  American 
farmers  a  great  chance,  of  which  they 
were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
Emigration  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Middle  States  to  the  West  took  a 
fresh  start,  which  is  well  described  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  New 
York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle of  18th  May,  1878  :— 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  1878  there  is  heard 
the  ceaseless  tread  of  a  vast  army  of  emigrants 
on  their  march  for  the  far  West.  Railroad 
and  United  States  Land  Department  officers 
are  everywhere  besieged  by  applicants  for 
lands,  The  St.  Paul  Press  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  Government  and  railroad  land 
sales  in  that  State  for  the  three  months  end- 
ing April  1st  :— 

Northern  Pacific        119,300 

St.  Paul  and  Pacific  (main  line)  44,356 
St.   Paul  and  Pacific  (branch 

line) 76,000 

St  Paul  and  Sioux  City       ...  56,000 

295,656 
The  Western  Minnesota  land 

offices          497,215 

The  Fargo  land  office  (estimated)    475, 000 

Total 1,267,871 


"  The  above,  it  says,  does  not  include  the 
sales  of  large  tracts  to  colonies,  &c.  ;  for  the 
last  seven  months,  the  total  number  of  acres 
disposed  of  in  Minnesota  and  Northern 
Dakota  has  been  about  2,550,000  acres.  We 
may  obtain  an  indication  of  the  movement  in 
progress  elsewhere  from  the  railroad  reports 
published  monthly,  the  following  being  some 
of  the  latest,  showing  the  land  sales  for  the 
four  months  ending  May  1st  this  year  and 
last  year : — 

1878.  1877. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  $416,853  $79,436 

Union  Pacific 547,781         36,141 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Texas  87,032  

Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri River  in  Ne- 
braska    971,217  55,417 


Total  for  these  roads  $2,022,884    $170,994 

"  These  facts  as  to  the  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  farming 
lands  throughout  the  West,  in  connection 
with  the  present  active  inquiry  for  and  pur- 
chase of  railroad  and  public  lands,  are  evi- 
dences of  the  fresh  start  which  has  been  made 
in  that  section,  and  the  promise  of  an  in- 
creased production  which  must  be  the  result 
of  this  large  extension  of  the  area  cultivated 
and  new  labour  employed.  After  such  a  period 
of  prostration  as  we  have  passed  through,  this 
is  the  natural  process  of  recovery :  large  crops 
permitting  and  inviting  increased  acreage  and 
putting  idle  hands  to  work. 

"But  this  new  life,  which  is  thus  being  de- 
veloped from  our  own  soil  and  drawn  from 
foreign  markets  is  giving  other  evidences  of 
its  presence.  Much  has  been  written  within 
the  past  two  years  of  the  extreme  hopefulness 
of  the  situation,  owing  to  these  very  causes. 
The  sentiment,  however,  has  been  repeated  so 
often  without  any  improvement  in  business 
following,  that  we  have,  as  a  people,  finally 
lost  all  faith  in  these  promises  of  recovery. 
Still  the  truth  is  unchanged  and  has  been 
quietly  and  slowly  working,  and  is  now  begin- 
ning to  prove  itself  by  outward  signs.  In 
addition  to  what  we  have  said  above  we  have 
further  evidence  in  the  business  of  our  rail- 
roads. We  published  the  earnings  for  four 
months  last  week  of  twenty-five  roads,  show- 
ing a  net  increase  of  $2,404,823.  This,  we 
think,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the 
general  condition  of  railroad  property  at  the 
present  moment,  resulting  from  increase  of 
freight  in  part,  but  also  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  the  passenger  business.  Thus,  then, 
we  have  for  those  months  a  ten-per-cent  addi- 
tion to  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads.  And 
what  does  that  promise  i  It  promises  divi- 
dends to  stockholders  and  interests  on  bonds 
which  have  heretofore  furnished  no  income  to 
their  possessors ;  and  that,  again,  means  an 
increase  of  purchasing  power  among  the 
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people  ;  and  that  finally  ends  in  an  enlarged 
demand  for  commodities  and  for  manufactured 
goods  of  every  description.  We  do  not  say, 
and  certainly  dp  not  expect,  that  this  is  all  to 
be  experienced  in  a  day,  or  that  every  industry 
is  to  be  at  once  revived,  because  railroads  are 
earning  more.  We  take  the  railroad  system 
and  other  matters  referred  to  simply  as  a  reflex 
of  the  improved  condition  of  the  farming 
sections  ;  we  refer  to  the  large  earnings,  ex- 
ports and  crops,  the  increased  inquiry  for  land, 
and  the  additional  acreage  which  is  going 
under  cultivation,  with  the  new  demand  for 
labour  thus  made  necessary  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  trades  affected,  as  the  sure  signs 
of  improvement  already  apparent,  and  an 
earnest  which  every  one  must  recognise  of 
further  and  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
future." 

And  here  we  may  take  notice  of 
the  fact  that,  although  the  making  of 
all  these  new  railroads  had  been, 
generally  speaking,  a  most  unpleas- 
ant experience  to  the  capitalists,  both 
native  and  foreign,  it  brought  an  im- 
mense area  of  country  within  the 
reach  of  markets,  so  that  there  was 
the  very  great  compensation  of  one 
set  of  people  in  the  country  gaming 
what  another  set  in  and  out  of  the 
country  lost.  It  was  not  like  the 
case  of  England  lending  hundreds  of 
millions  sterling  to  defaulting  foreign 
governments,  where  the  loss  was  abso- 
lute, like  so  many  sovereigns  cast  into 
the  sea,  never  to  be  recovered  again. 
America  had  this  advantage  in  being 
a  debtor  country,  that  other  nations 
contributed  to  her  losses,  whilst  she 
alone  reaped  all  the  benefits  of  the 
resulting  low  prices.  The  railroads 
exist,  and  must  be  a  gain  to  the 
country  for  all  time.  The  very  low 
rates  of  transportation,  which  looked 
so  disastrous  from  the  stockholders' 
point  of  view,  permitted  vast  masses 
of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  to  be 
made  available  for  consumption,  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  wasted. 
Mr.  Poor,  the  American  railroad  statis- 
tician, estimates  the  saving  in  move- 
ment of  200,000,000  tons  of  freight, 
by  the  improved  facilities  made  in 
the  railroad  system,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  at  200,000,000?.  per 
annum;  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has  lately  stated 


that  the  total  traffic  on  four  railroads 
— the  New  York  Central,  the  Lake 
Shore,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Fort 
Wayne — is,  in  his  belief,  considerably 
greater  in  value  than  the  entire  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  im- 
ports and  exports  combined. 

Here,  then,  were  the  elements  of  the 
most  certain  prosperity.  The  largest 
production  ever  known,  the  lowest 
carrying  rates  ever  known,  and,  owing 
to  circumstances  in  the  East  of  Europe, 
exceptionally  good  prices  for  grain 
and  provisions.  This  year's  produc- 
tion has  again  been  greater  than  any- 
thing known  before,  and  a  very  few 
figures  will  illustrate  the  marvellous 
growth  in  three  of  the  great  staples — 

Average  of 
five  Years, 

Production.              1860.          1870—75.  1878. 

Wheat     .     .  Qrs.  22,000,000      33,000,000  50,000,000 

Indian  Corn    „  104,000,000    120,000,000  162,000,000 

Cotton    .    Bales    4,800,000        3,300,000  5,200,000 

And,  as  a  consequence  of  this  increase 
in  the  production  of  Indian  corn, 
the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the 
West  now  exceeds  an  annual  average 
of  5,000,000,  taking  the  past  five 
years,  compared  with  2,200,000,  the 
annual  average  for  the  five  years 
1857—61. 

The  temptation  to  the  prophetic 
soul  to  project  imagination  into  the 
future,  and  conjure  up  a  vision  of  ten 
years  hence,  is  almost  irresistible. 
The  proportion  sum  looks  so  easy.  If 
45  million  men  produce  50  million 
quarters  wheat,  160  million  quarters 
corn,  5|  million  bales  of  cotton,  in 
1878,  what  will  55  million  of  the 
same  men  produce  in  1888  ? 

The  export  of  meat  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  State  of  Texas  alone  is 
capable  of  producing  sufficient  for  all 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  and 
hundreds  of  emigrants  are  pouring  in 
to  that  great  State  every  day.  The 
difficulties  of  carriage  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  surmounted  by  science. 
I  have  mentioned  the  production  of 
only  three  great  staples  of  export ;  but 
the  money  value  of  the  hay  crop  in 
the  United  States  is  really  greater 
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than  that  of  the  cotton  crop.  There 
are  almost  as  many  quarters  of  oats 
produced  as  of  wheat ;  there  is  rye, 
and  petroleum,  and  fruits  in  an  abund- 
ance we  can  scarcely  realise.  Surely 
it  is  a  land  teeming  with  corn,  and 
wine,  and  oil,  and  cotton  ;  with  every 
kind  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
wealth,  and  anything  may  be  predicted 
of  it.  "  Among  all  forms  of  mistake," 
says  George  Eliot,  "  prophecy  is  the 
most  gratuitous."  "  Man  must  always 
carry  a  threatening  shadow  under 
the  full  sunshine."  And  there  are, 
and  are  always  likely  to  be,  plenty 
of  shadows  hanging  over  the  human 
element  in  America.  The  wide-spread 
political  corruption,1  though  pro- 
bably not  so  deep-seated  as  in  Russia 
to-day,  or  more  noxious  than  in  Eng- 
land 150  years  ago,  is  a  malignant 
disease  that  may  easily  have  a  fatal 
termination  unless  it  is  arrested  in 
time.  Its  causes  are  multitudinous 
enough  and  subtle  enough,  I  imagine, 
to  elude  the  observation  of  those 
quick-witted,  but  perhaps  not  always 
deep-witted  critics  who  wish  to  found 
thereon  a  destructive  charge  against  the 
republican  form  of  government.  The 
charge,  as  we  see,  may  be  equally  well 
levelled  against  an  autocracy  or  against 
a  monarchy  with  such  very  limited 
popular  representation  as  existed  in 
Walpole's  time.  And  evidences  are 
not  wanting  of  great  improvement  in 
the  United  States  compared  with  the 
state  of  things  existing  five  or  six  years 
ago.  But  the  reform  must  be  deter- 
mined, and  a  new  departure  must  be 
taken,  before  the  greatest  things  can  be 
predicted  of  the  future.  In  recording 
achievements  we  are  on  safer  ground. 
"  Things  won  are  done."  The  prosaic 
fact  remains  that  the  exports  from 
America,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June  last,  amounted  to  145,000,000?., 
or  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
any  year  before  the  war,  while  the 
increase  in  exports  of  grain  alone 
amounted  to  22,000,000?.,  and  of  pro- 

1  See  an  interesting  article  by  Hon.  John 
Jay  on  "  Civil  Service  Reform.  October — 
November  number  of  North  American  Review. 


visions  to  19,000,000?.,  compared 
with  1868. 

Our  exports  from  Great  Britain 
have  increased  at  times  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
we  ever  accomplished  the  feat  of 
doubling  them  in  so  short  a  period 
as  sixteen  years.  In  America's  case 
it  has  no  doubt  partly  been  a  conse- 
quence of  excessive  borrowing ;  but 
looking  to  the  fact  that  four  of  those 
years  were  occupied  with  an  inter- 
necine civil  war,  and  the  liberation 
of  four  or  five  million  slaves,  on 
whose  labour  the  production  of  cotton 
— the  most  valuable  article  of  export 
— mainly  depended,  it  is  an  astonish- 
ing result.  If  Professor  Cairnes  had 
lived,  he  would  have  seen  during  the 
last  three  years  the  exports  from 
America  exceeding  the  imports  by 
100,000,000?.  The  effect  on  the 
exchanges  has  been  to  enable  the 
country  to  keep  all  its  own  produc- 
tion of  gold,  and  the  Government 
ought,  on  this  1st  January,  to  have 
an  ample  coin  reserve  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments.  Another 
effect  has  been  that  a  large  mass  of 
securities  has  been  taken  back,  so 
that  President  Hayes  was  recently 
able  to  say — "A  few  years  ago  the 
Government  bonds  were  largely  held 
in  foreign  countries.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1871  from  160  to  200,000,000?. 
were  held  abroad,  and  there  was 
then  paid  from  10  to  12,000,000?. 
annually  to  Europe  for  interest  alone. 
Now  it  is  estimated  that  five-sixths  of 
them  are  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  only  one-sixth  abroad.  Instead 
of  paying  to  foreigners  10,000,000?.  we 
now  pay  them  only  about  2,400,000?., 
or  3,000,000?.  a  year,  and  the  interest 
on  our  debt  is  mainly  paid  to  our  own- 
citizens."  The  principal  of  the  debt  has 
been  reduced  by  160,000,000?.,  and  the 
annual  interest  by  about  10,000,000?. 
a  year,  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
capital  and  refunding  at  reduced  rates 
of  interest. 

It  is  probable  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  will  now  proceed  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  in  America. 
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The  Savings  Banks'  returns  are  very 
remarkable.  In  the  New  England 
States  alone,  out  of  a  population 
of  3,500,000  persons,  there  were, 
in  1876,  1,223,000  deposit  accounts 
open,  with  64,000,000^.  deposited.  It 
is  true  that  these  institutions  are  used 
by  others  than  the  poorer  classes.  A 
capitalist,  by  putting  1,000  dollars  in 
each  of  half-a-dozen  names,  may  have 
6,000  dollars  in  one  bank  for  the  sake 
of  the  5  or  6  per  cent  interest  paid. 
But  making  allowance  for  this,  the 
statement  is  still  marvellous,  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  savings  really  belongs 
to  the  workers,  not  to  the  capitalists 
as  a  class. 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  mate- 
rial progress  and  prosperity  in  such 
a  country  as  America — and  we  may 
frankly  include  a  country  nearer 
home  —  capital,  labour,  and  thrift. 
The  experience  of  the  past  five  years 
has  taught  men  there  to  labour  more 
and  spend  less  on  luxuries.  The  gam- 
bling element  has  been  very  much 
weeded  out  of  business.  The  charac- 
teristic attributes  of  the  real  American 
masses  are  thrift  and  "  invention  ever 
new."  I  use  "thrift"  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  wastrels.  They  live 
more  comfortably  and  generously  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  but 
they  spend  nothing  like  the  amount  in 
drink  that  the  English  people  spend. 
Their  general  extravagance  under  the 
influence  of  the  war  fever  and  irre- 
deemable paper,  was,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  and  hope,  a  parasitic  growth  that 
has  been  lopped  off.  It  is  a  country 
where  no  man  is,  from  the  necessity  of 
his  position,  hopelessly  cut  off  from 
his  chance  of  the  best.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  land  of  "equality  of  condi- 
tions." Behind  all  is  the  wide  west, 
with  any  quantity  of  excellent  unim- 
proved land  still  to  be  bought  at  three 
and  a  half  dollars  (15s.)  per  acre.  This 
suits  all  pockets.  The  man  with  capital 
can  do  well  by  breaking  the  lands  up 
and  renting  them ;  the  labourer,  with 
any  energy  and  work  in  him,  can  soon 
lease  a  farm  of  160  acres  for  himself, 
and  finally  own  it. 


In  these  "Western  States  there 
seems  an  issue  for  the  agricultural 
labour  difficulties  of  other  countries. 
A  bright  future  can  scarcely  be 
hoped  for  farmers  or  labourers,  either 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  so  long 
as  the  great  standing  armies  are 
maintained,  or  in  England  whilst  our 
very  limited  quantity  of  land  is  kept 
at  an  altogether  artificial  price  by  the 
action  of  laws  which  induce  the  pluto- 
cracy to  invest  in  it,  regardless  of 
return  of  interest,  for  the  sake  of 
social  importance  and  enjoyment  of 
sport,  and  where  none  of  the  workers 
on  the  soil — farmers  or  labourers — can 
look  forward  to  its  ownership.  The 
extraordinary  productiveness  and 
facilities  for  communication  with 
markets  give  the  agriculturists  far 
better  chances  in  America  than  any- 
where else.  Throughout  all  the  recent 
hard  times,  no  man  able  and  willing 
to  work  on  a  farm  has  ever  been  badly 
off.  There  has  always  been  a  demand 
for  such  labourers  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  and  at  no  diminution  of  wages 
— looking  at  wages  in  the  only  true 
sense  of  their  purchasing  power. 

Of  course  they  will  have  their  diffi- 
culties in  the  United  States  in  the 
future  as  they  have  had  them  in  the 
past.  We  shall  no  doubt  very  soon 
be  hearing  the  cry  from  the  West  of 
over-production  of  food — a  bearable 
evil ;  for  transportation  charges  are 
now  higher  than  they  were  (Is.  per 
100  Ibs.  for  grain  from  Chicago  !),  and 
the  hard  times  here  will  abate  the 
demand,  and  cause  a  decline  in  prices  ; 
and  Great  Britain  takes  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  American  exports,  so 
that  she  is  a  large  factor  in  all  calcula- 
tions of  future  prosperity.  With  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  West  and  South 
there  will  be  a  much  louder  demand  for 
free -trade,  and  if  I  were  to  depart  from 
the  golden  rule  of  not  prophesying, 
it  would  be  to  hazard  a  guess  that  the 
next  great  agitation  will  be  for  free- 
trade  ;  and  the  next  great  difficulty 
will  be  the  silver  question. 

And  America's  action  on  these  two 
questions  will  have  a  bearing,  difficult 
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to  exaggerate  in  the  potency  of    its    , 
effect  on  our  future  here  in  England. 
Under  the  existing    protective    tariff 
the  import  of   railroad  bars,    for  in- 
stance,  amounted  to   only  100?.   this 
year,  against  4,000,000?.  in  1873  :  this 
may  be   accounted    for,    however,   to 
some  extent    by  the  growing  use  of 
steel.       In    1872   the    production    in 
the  United  States  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails  was    94,000   tons.     In    1877   it 
had  increased  to  432,000  tons.     The 
import   of   cotton    manufactures    was 
3,000,000?.  against  6,000,000?.  in  the 
same  period.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
exports  from  America  of   iron,  steel, 
and  the  manufactures  of  these  metals, 
was  1,100,000?.  greater  this  year  than 
in  1868  :  the  exports  of  cotton  manu- 
factures   have     more     than    doubled 
during  the  past  five    years,    and  the 
United  States  now  consume  22' 6  per 
cent  of  the  world's  total  production  of 
cotton,  instead  of  19'1  per  cent  before 
the  war.     But  considering  all  the  out- 
cry that  has  recently  been  made  about 
the  export  of  American  manufactures, 
I  confess  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  this 
year  they  only  amount  after  all  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  of  merchan- 
dise—7,000,000?.  out  of  145,000,000?. 
Without  entering  the  tempting   field 
of  controversy  between  free  trade  and 
protection,   it  may  be  surmised   that 
the    protectionists    in    America    will 
shortly  be  drawing  a  striking  parallel 
between  their  own  regained  prosperity 
(if  it   lasts  1  )  and  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  Great  Britain  under  free 
trade,  than  which  nothing  could  well  be 
more  deplorable.     But  these  selected 
parallels  are  not  veiy  useful.     Incon- 
venient facts  so  often  come  immediately 
to  refute  all  the  conclusions  arrived 
at.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
the  consumers  choose  to  pay  more  for 
inferior  goods  of  native  manufacture, 
America  is  capable  of  producing  almost 
all  that  her  inhabitants  require.    And 
this  is  especially  true  of  iron  and  cot- 
ton goods.     How  long  will  the  "West 
and  South  consent  to  this?      In  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  world  a  bad 
state  of  trade  in  one  great  country  im- 


mediately affects   all  other  countries, 
and   if  things  go  from  bad  to  worse 
here,  the  continuity  of  improvement 
in  America  may  be  very  rudely  inter- 
rupted.    It  is  very  certain  that  if  we 
are  kept  out  of  markets  for  our  manu- 
factures, we  cannot  spend   the   same 
amount  of   money   on  raw   products. 
For  the  last  five  years  we  have  had  not 
only  the  old  protective,  or  prohibitive, 
duties    against     us,     but     also    that 
economy    in    consumption    which  we 
have   seen   to   follow  the  pricking  of 
the  financial  balloon.    It  may,  I  think, 
be  safely  predicted  that  America  will 
not  go  on  for  ever  wearing  her  old  shoes. 
There  is  still  almost  infinite  capacity 
for  railroad  extension  :  and  new  roads, 
built    with    decent    honesty,    at  the 
present  excessively  low  prices  of  iron, 
steel,  and  materials  generally,  are  al- 
most certain  to  pay  very  handsomely 
in  time.      Capital   is   yet   timid — na- 
turally,  poor   thing,  after  recent  ex- 
periences ! — but  the  go-ahead   nature 
is  certain  to  prevail  in  the  end.     And 
just  as  America's  bad  time  started  the 
ball  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  so,  now 
that   she    has   been  through   the  un- 
pleasant process  of   liquidation,  it  is 
likely  that  her  good  time  will  again 
start  the  ball  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We    have    probably    a  good  deal    of 
liquidation  to  get  through  in  England 
before  we  are  purged  of  our  troubles  : 
but  if  the  American  tariff  be  speedily 
altered,  we  may,    perhaps,  be  found 
with  our  loins  girt,   and  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  for  solid  work  and  real 
business  than  we  have  been  in  for  years. 
We,  too,  have  had  our  period  of  de- 
moralisation. After  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee  and  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  we  shall  never  more  be  able  to 
throw  stones  at  our  commercial  neigh- 
bours, but  we  may  do  something  much 
more  useful.     We  may  make  our  work 
more   perfect.     There    is    an   ancient 
proverb — (Russian,    I    believe) — "  If 
every  man  would  only  keep  his  own 
doorstep  swept,  how  clean  the   town 
would  be  !  "     Instead  of  those  on  the 
"upper    plane"    always    falling   foul 
of   the   working  men's   shortcomings, 
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let  them — the  business  men  among 
them  especially — consider  a  little  what 
example  they  set.  Let  them  consider 
that  almost  all  the  worst  kinds  of 
shame  have  their  roots  in  extravagance, 
whether  of  employer  or  of  workman — 
of  man  or  of  woman.  There  is  something 
too  much  of  this  in  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  our  commercial  life.  But 
this  may  be  a  passing  phase.  "We 
may  reform  it  altogether.  One  thing 
is  certain,  namely,  that  all  gain  of  real 
wealth  in  America  must  be  of  advan- 
tage to  England,  and  it  will  surely  be 
the  first  sign  of  impending  decadence 
if  the  business  men  of  this  country, 
instead  of  putting  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  to  carry  their  chariot  over 
all  obstructions,  content  themselves 
with  cherishing  a  vindictive  feeling  to 
rivals — 

"Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the 

throne, 

View  him  with  scornful  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  themselves  to 

rise." 

But  I  have  left  myself  no  space  for 
the  silver  question.     Indeed  I  should 


not  have  made  so  bold  as  to  refer  to 
it,  but  that  one  point  may  be  worth 
keeping  in  mind  in  regard  to  America. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  the  demonetis- 
ation of  silver  in  Europe  has  essen- 
tially been  an  immense  measure  of 
contraction  of  the  former  circulating 
medium,  with  the  consequent  great 
inconvenience  of  a  general  fall  in 
prices,  as  measured  in  gold  (the  re- 
sult of  which  may,  perhaps,  go  a 
long  way  to  account  for  the  existing 
wretched  state  of  trade  throughout  the 
world),  it  is  open  to  question  whether, 
after  all,  Europe  may  not  have  eventu- 
ally to  seek  an  understanding  with 
America  to  endeavour  to  fix  a  relation 
between  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  all  the  world  over.  This  might 
help  to  lift  us  out  of  a  great  difficulty 
in  India.  Therefore  let  us  not  judge 
too  hastily  in  this  matter.  The  last 
word  has  not  been  said  yet  about 
silver,  the  Paris  Conference  notwith- 
standing. 


JOHN  "W.  CROSS. 


Nov.  1878. 


LIFE    IN    LOVING. 

Catulli  Seyes  Osculationis. 

AH,  let  life  be  very  life,  my  Lesbia, — life  in  loving; 

They  may  babble  as  they  will,  the  grim  and  gray ; 
For  their  myriad  censures  of  our  light  love  and  roving 

Just  one  farthing  sterling  is  the  price  to  pay. 

Ah  !  earth's  suns  may  set,  in  surety  of  returning ; 

But  for  us,  life's  little  light  once  being  set, 
Falls  the  night,  whereafter  rises  never  gleam  of  morning, 

Comes  the  sleep  hath  known  nor  pause  nor  waking  yet. 

Therefore  give  me  kisses  :  first  a  thousand,  then  a  hundred, 

Then  another  thousand,  and  a  hundred  more  ; 
Then  again — again — again.     It  were  well  our  reckoning  blundered  ; 

None  must  tell  the  tale  of  kisses  that  Love's  prodigals  can  pour. 

H.  F.  BRAMWELL. 
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TWO  AFGHAN  REFUGEES. 


A    RUSSIAN    named     Paschino,    who 
two    years     ago    made     his    way    to 
Afghanistan,   has  published   in  a  St. 
Petersburg  journal  an  account  of  his 
journey  and  of  his  motives  for  bringing 
it  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.    He  had  re- 
ceived a  pressing  invitation  from  Shere 
Ali,   who   wished   to   see  him  at  the 
Afghan  capital.     But  the  Russian  tra- 
veller had  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Ameer  might  carry  his  hospitality 
to  the  extent  of  keeping  him  perma- 
nently, and  that  if  he  went  to  Cabul  as 
a  guest  he  would  find  himself  detained 
there  as  a  hostage.  Probably  the  Ameer 
did  not  harbour  the  treacherous  inten- 
tions imputed  to  him.     But  Gospodin 
Paschino  was  not  in    the   confidence 
of    his    government     and    knew   no- 
thing  of    the  disposition   which    the 
Afghan  ruler  had  already  manifested 
to  form   an  alliance  with  Russia,  or 
at  least  to  look  towards    Russia  for 
support.     What  he  did  know  was  that 
Shere  Ali  had  a  grievance  against  Rus- 
sia, and  that  he  was  much  troubled  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  honours  and  of  the 
magnificent  money  allowance  accorded 
by  the  Russian  government  to  his  hated 
relative,  Abdul  -  Rahman.      This  pre- 
tender   to  the   Afghan   throne   after 
being  worsted  in   battle  took  refuge 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  in  Tur- 
kestan where  he  was  well  received  by 
General  Kaufmann,  and  placed  on  the 
lists  of  the  Russian  army,  with  25,000 
roubles  a  year  for  pay.    Shere  Ali  was 
convinced  that  this  profuse  liberality 
must  be  due  to  some  political  motive ; 
and  he  may  well  have  thought  that  the 
fugitive  prince  would  at  some  critical 
moment  be  sent  into  Afghanistan,  or 
at   least   into  Afghan   Turkestan  be- 
tween the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  the  Oxus 
in   command  of  a  hostile  expedition. 
Abdul  Rahman  had  at  one  time  been 
governor  of  Balkh,  the  most  important 


of  the  provinces  or  principalities  in- 
cluded in  this  region  ;  and  the  Ameer 
must  have  been  aware  from  the  nego- 
tiations which  took  place  between  the 
Russian     and    English    governments 
from  1869  to  1874  on  the  subject  of 
the   outlying   Afghan   territory,  that 
Russia  refused  to  recognise  his  claims 
over  these  lands  and  professed  to  re- 
gard them  as  belonging  of  right  to  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara.    Balkh  has,  in  fact, 
during  the  last  fifty  years  belonged 
to  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  to  the  Meer 
of  Kunduz,  and  to  the  Ameer  of  Af- 
ghanistan.   When  Doctor  Lord  visited 
the  city  of  Balkh  in  1838  as  English 
agent,  and  also  in  the  character  of  phy- 
sician bent  on  treating  the  brother  of 
the  ruling  prince  for  defective  sight, 
he  was  received  by  the  Meer  of  Kun- 
duz   whose    sovereignty    over    Kun- 
duz  with  Balkh  as  hisj  capital,  was 
recognised  both  by  Bokhara  and  by 
Afghanistan.       The    Meer,  however, 
had  quite  recently  gone  to  war  with 
Bokhara  in  defence  of  his  title ;  and 
he  was  destined  to  find  his  possessions 
invaded  about  a  year  afterwards  by  an 
Afghan  army   with  Dost  Mahomed's 
son    and    the    American    adventurer 
General  Harlan,  at  its   head.     Dost 
Mahomed  ended  by  establishing   his 
supremacy  over  Balkh  ;  and  during  his 
time  it  mattered  but  little  to  the  Rus- 
sians who  asserted  authority  in  these 
parts.       But    since   their   entry   into 
Bokhara,    and  their   virtual  subjuga- 
tion of  that  country,  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  them  that 
the  Khanates  between  the  Oxus  and 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  politically  speak- 
ing,   between   Bokhara  and   Afghan- 
istan, should  not  be  placed  altogether 
beyond  their  influence.     Accordingly 
the  historical  and  geographical  studies 
of  General  Kaufmann,  to  whom  the 
Afghan   boundary   question   was    re- 
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ferred  by  the  Eussian  Foreign  Office, 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Balkh 
Badakshan  and  Wakhan  did  not  be- 
long to  Afghanistan,  but  were  either 
independent  or  feudatory  to  Bokhara ; 
while  the  Council  of  India,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  submitted  by  the  Eng- 
lish Foreign  Office,  decided  that  by 
right  of  inheritance,  and  by  the  fact  of 
his  exercising  power  over  them,  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  was  suzerain  of 
the  semi-independent  states  situated 
between  the  mountain  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  proper  and  a  river  boun- 
dary of  Bokhara. 

Shere  Ali,  then,  must  have  seen  that 
the  promise  made  by  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment in  1873  to  regard  the  upper 
Oxus  as  a  line  beyond  which  their 
southern  frontier  in  Central  Asia  was 
not  to  be  extended  left  him  unrecog- 
nised by  the  Russians  as  ruler  over 
"  Afghan  Turkestan,"  where  his 
former  competitor  for  the  Afghan 
throne,  Abdul  Rahman,  had  once 
been  established.  The  fact  that  the 
Russians  had  received  Abdul  Rah- 
man with  high  honours,  and  were 
granting  to  him  for  honorary  service, 
and  as  if  for  actual  service  in  the  future, 
something  like  the  pay  of  a  field-mar- 
shal, could  not  but  make  Shere  Ali 
suspicious  of  Russia's  intentions  to- 
wards him ;  and  so  notorious  was  his 
jealousy  on  the  subject  of  Abdul  Rah- 
man that  when  the  aforesaid  Rus- 
sian traveller,  Gospodin  Paschino,  re- 
ceived at  Lahore  an  invitation  from 
Shere  Ali  to  visit  Cabul  he  was  strongly 
advised  by  an  Afghan  friend  not  to 
accept  the  Ameer's  proffered  hospita- 
lity. "Shere  Ali/'  said  the  Afghan 
friend,  "was  a  malicious,  untrust- 
worthy prince  who  in  luring  a  Russian 
to  Cabul  had  no  other  object  than  to 
keep  him  as  a  hostage  pending  the  ex- 
tradition of  Abdul  Rahman  Khan." 
This  was  the  first  that  had  been  heard 
as  to  the  view  taken  by  Shere  Ali  of 
Abdul  Rahman's  quasi-recognition  by 
the  Russians ;  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  see  what  meantime  the  Russians  had 
themselves  had  to  say  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  which  could  not  but  engage 


the  attention  of  our  Indian  authorities, 
and  through  them,  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment. 

A  short  account  of  this  pretender 
to  the  Afghan  throne  is  given  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Schuyler,  in  an  interesting  re- 
port on  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia 
addressed  to  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment, which  is  not  included  in  his 
large  work  on  Turkestan,  and,  in  fact, 
though  it  has  been  printed  with  other 
diplomatic  documents  of  the  same  kind, 
has  never  been  offered  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Schuyler,  it  will  be  remembered, 
when,  in  1874,  he  undertook  his  journey 
to  Central  Asia,  was  Secretary  to  the 
United  States  Legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  and  the  sources  of  information 
opened  to  him  at  the  cities,  towns  and 
stations  in  Russian  Turkestan  were 
abundant  and,  within  limits,  trust- 
worthy. It  appears  from  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler's  report  that  besides  receiving  an 
annual  allowance  of  25,000  roubles 
Abdul  Rahman  Khan  was  considered 
to  be  in  the  Russian  service,  and  held 
a  rank  which,  though  Mr.  Schuyler 
does  not  define  it,  cannot,  considering 
the  emoluments  attached  to  it,  be 
other  than  one  of  the  highest.  Not 
content,  however,  with  what  is  in 
Russia,  and  indeed  would  be  in  any 
other  country  very  liberal  pay,  Abdul 
Rahman,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Russian  possessions  and  the  inscription 
of  his  name  on  the  lists  of  the  Russian 
army,  petitioned  General  Kaufmann 
for  a  sum  of  100,000  roubles  with 
which  he  proposed,  in  Mr.  Schuyler's 
words  to  "assert  his  right  to  the 
throne  and  put  down  Shere  Ali."  This 
request  was  refused.  "But,"  adds 
Mr.  Schuyler,  "  Abdul  Rahman  lives 
very  economically,  and  will  soon  be 
able  to  have  the  money  required  from 
his  own  savings.  He  is  in  constant 
correspondence  with  Afghanistan,  and 
professes  to  think  that  on  his  appear- 
ance there,  a  revolution  will  at  once 
take  place  in  his  favour." 

Mr.  Schuyler's  report  was  drawn 
up  in  1874  ;  up  to  which  time  the 
direct  relations  between  Russia  and 
Afghanistan  had  been  very  few;  being 
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confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  inter- 
change of  congratulatory  letters.  "With 
a  certain  sense  of  humour  which  Mr. 
Schuyler  characterizes  as  "delicacy," 
the  Russians  at  this  time  used  to  make 
a  point  of  sending  with  their  letters  to 
Shere  Ali  an  English  translation  of  the 
same,  "  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  Indian  authorities,"  to  whom  it 
was  assumed  they  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  transmitted. 

In  March,  1869,  Lord  Clarendon,  at 
that  time  Foreign  Secretary,  wrote  to 
Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  that 
as  Baron  Brunnow  informed  him,  "an 
Afghan  of  some  mark  and  standing 
had  applied  for  protection  to  the  Rus- 
sian minister  at  Teheran."  But  the 
Russian  minister  "  had  been  ordered 
by  the  Emperor  to  refuse  it,  as  Af- 
ghanistan was  beyond  the  limits  of 
Russian  influence. ' '  Who  this  eminent 
Afghan  was  does  not  appear.  But  an 
Afghan  "  of  some  mark  and  standing" 
arrived  a  few  months  later  at  Samar- 
cand  ;  and  the  fact  was  soon  afterwards 
communicated  in  an  official  manner  to 
the  English  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. On  the  ground  that  Afghanis- 
tan was  "  beyond  the  limits  of  Russian 
influence,"  protection  could  not  be 
granted  to  an  Afghan  at  Teheran.  But 
Russia's  determination  to  abstain  from 
all  interference  in  Afghan  affairs  did 
not  prevent  an  Afghan,  apparently  the 
same  individual,  from  being  received 
immediately  afterwards  at  Samarcand. 

Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  hastened  to 
thank  Prince  Gortchakoff  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  for  the 
information  he  had  transmitted  as  to 
Abdul  Rahman's  movements.  News  of 
his  arrival  at  Samarcand  had,  doubt- 
less, reached  the  Indian  Government 
by  way  of  Afghanistan.  But  the  Rus- 
sian communication  on  the  subject  was 
one  which  could  not  in  politeness  be 
disregarded.  "Prince  Gortchakoff," 
wrote  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  April 
19,  1870,  "handed  me  yesterday  a 
memorandum  of  which  I  inclose  a 
copy  drawn  up  in  his  Excellency's 
Chancery  from  letters  of  General  Kauf- 


mann  dated  the  19th  November-lst 
December,  the  7-1 9th  February,  and 
17th  February-2nd  March  last,  con- 
taining the  substance  of  the  communi- 
cations which  have  taken  place  between 
General  Kaufmann  and  Abdul  Rah- 
man Khan,  who  appears  to  have  lately 
arrived  at  Samarcand  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  Tashkend.  Gene  - 
ral  Kaufmann,  it  is  stated,  in  reply 
to  offers  of  Abdul  Rahman's  influence 
in  Afghanistan  in  favour  of  Russia, 
and  a  request  for  support  to  establish 
his  alleged  rights  there,  caused  him  to 
be  informed  in  November,  that  Russia 
being  determined  to  abstain  from  all 
interference  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Afghanistan,  any  negotiations  with 
him  would  be  useless ;  and  his  Excel- 
lency will  again  decline  categorically 
both  his  offers  and  his  requests,  and 
will  declare  to  him  that  he  can  only 
be  granted  an  asylum  in  the  territories 
of  Russia  on  condition  of  his  abstain- 
ing from  intrigues  and  political  projects 
for  the  realization  of  which  he  will 
also  be  told  that  he  must  not  in  any 
way  reckon  on  assistance  from  Bok- 
hara." 

Sir  Andrew  Buchanan's  letter  in- 
closed abstracts  of  letters  from  General 
Kaufmann, dated  November  19th,1869, 
and  7th  and  17th  February,  1870. 
Abdul  Rahman  Khan,  according  to 
these  communications,  had  been  "in- 
terned "  by  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  in 
the  town  of  Karchi  whence  he  de- 
spatched a  confidential  messenger  with 
several  letters  to  General  Kaufmann 
to  offer  him  his  influence  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  to  ask,  in  return,  the  sup- 
port necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  rights.  The  General  replied  that 
Russia  was  determined  not  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan, 
and  that  consequently  all  negotiation 
was  unnecessary.  According  to  the 
last  news  received,  in  spite  of  this  dis- 
couraging reply,  Abdul  Rahman  had 
arrived  at  Samarcand,  and  would  not 
fail  to  proceed  as  far  as  Tashkend. 
"  General  Kaufmann,"  concluded  one 
of  the  letters,  "intends  declining 
categorically  his  offers  as  well  as  his 
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requests,  and  will  inform  him  that  we 
can  only  offer  him  an  asylum  on  the 
condition  that  he  abstains  from  all 
political  intrigues  and  projects.  He 
will  inform  him  also  that  he  must  not 
reckon  on  Bokhara  for  the  realization 
of  his  designs." 

Her  Majesty's  Government  expressed 
to  Prince  Gortchakoff  its  satisfac- 
tion at  his  rejection  of  Abdul  Rah- 
man's offers  "to  use  his  influence  in 
Afghanistan  in  favour  of  Russia ;  ' ' 
and,  on  receiving  this  formal  message 
from  the  lips  of  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan, 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  after  thanking 
him,  added  that  "in  consequence  of 
the  understanding  which  exists  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government  respecting 
the  affairs  of  Central  Asia  he  had  in- 
structed Baron  Brunnow  to  communi- 
cate to  Lord  Clarendon  a  despatch 
lately  received  from  the  Russian 
minister  in  Persia,  attributing  more 
activity  to  Shere  Ali  Khan,  who  was 
said  to  be  endeavouring  to  induce  the 
Tekee  Turkomans  (a  tribe  occupying 
lands  to  the  south  of  Khiva)  to  ac- 
knowledge his  sovereignty."  Prince 
Gortchakoff  also  observed  that  Shere 
Ali  was  reported  to  have  sent  money 
and  arms  into  Beloochistan  "with  a 
view  to  proceedings  in  Seistan  hostile 
to  Persia." 

Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  after  making 
due  inquiries  could  learn  nothing 
respecting  the  alleged  dealings  of 
Shere  Ali  with  the  Tekee  Turkomans ; 
while  as  to  his  proceedings  in  Beloo- 
chistan it  appeared  from  Indian  news- 
papers that  Beloochistan  instead  of 
acting  aggressively  against  Persia  had 
reason  to  fear  encroachments  on  her 
part. 

The  Russian  Government  seemed  at 
this  time  to  attach  great  importance 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Afghan  pre- 
tender, and  to  the  hospitality  which 
he  was  receiving  at  the  hands  of 
Russia ;  though  not  a  word  is  said  in 
the  Russian  explanations  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  the  liberal  allowance  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him.  On  the 
18th  June,  1870,  Prince  Gortchakoff 
communicated  to  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan 


the  translation  of  a  letter  from  General 
Kaufmann  to  the  Amir  of  Afghanis- 
tan which,  like  other  letters  addressed 
to  Shere  Ali,  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten with  one  eye  towards  Afghanis- 
tan and  the  other  towards  England. 
"  You  have  probably  learned  already," 
ran  the  letter,  "  that  your  nephew, 
Abdul  Rahman  Khan,  formerly 
Governor  of  Balkh  and  of  other  cities 
of  Afghanistan,  came  lately  to  Tash- 
kend,  and  that  I,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  my  august  master  and 
sovereign,  received  him  with  honour 
and  cordiality.  Being  anxious  that 
you  should  not  take  umbrage  at  the 
stay  of  the  Sirdar  of  Afghanistan  at 
Tashkend,  I  have  considered  it  ad- 
visable to  address  this  letter  to  you  in 
order  to  set  before  you  truthfully  and 
frankly  my  views  with  regard  to  the 
relations  existing  between  Russian 
Turkestan  and  Afghanistan,  and  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  I  am  guided  in  my 
intercourse  with  you.  The  Czar's 
possessions  in  Turkestan  do  not  border 
on  the  countries  at  present  under  your 
rule  ;  we  are  separated  by  the  Khanate 
of  Bokhara,  whose  Ameer,  Seid  Mou- 
zaffar,  has  concluded  a  peace  with 
Russia,  and  is  at  present  friendly  to- 
wards His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  under  his  protection. 
No  collision  or  misunderstanding  can 
therefore  take  place  between  us,  and 
we  can  and  ought  to  live  in  peace  and 
concord.  I  have  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  affairs  of  Af- 
ghanistan, because,  on  the  one  hand, 
you  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  Government,  who,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  are  friendly  towards 
that  of  the  Czar  ;  and  because,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  perceive  any  in- 
terference on  your  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Bokhara.  Afghanistan  and  Bok- 
hara ought  to  have  nothing  in  common ; 
each  country  ought  to  look  to  itself, 
without  busying  itself  about  its  neigh- 
bour's affairs.  It  was  from  this  point 
of  view  that  I  replied  to  Abdul  Rah- 
man Khan's  request  to  be  admitted 
to  Tashkend  that  my  august  master 
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refused  hospitality  to  no  one,  especially 
to  a  man  in  misfortune,  and  that  I 
would  therefore  give  a  gracious  recep- 
tion ;  but  that  he  must  not  in  any  way 
count  on  my  interference  in  his  dif- 
ferences with  you,  or  on  any  help 
whatever  from  me.  I  desire  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  you,  as 
you  have  given  me  no  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction. I  write  you  this  letter 
in  the  hope  that  our  relations  will  for 
the  future  be  as  friendly  as  they  are 
at  present;  it  would  give  me  great 
satisfaction  to  receive  from  you  in 
writing  the  assurance  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  carry  out  the  same  pro- 
gramme. May  the  Almighty  prolong 
your  days  for  your  own  glory  and  the 
welfare  of  your  people."  l 

Nothing  however  would  satisfy 
Abdul  Rahman  Khan  but  an  armed 
intervention  in  Afghanistan,  which  he 
maintained  might  be  made  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  himself  and  to  his  friends 
the  Russians.  M.  D.  Westman  of  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  felt  it  necessary 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  1870,  to 
report  to  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  the 
language  which  he  had  held  to  Abdul 
Rahman  Khan,  "in  answer  to  an 
attempt  of  that  personage  to  persuade 
General  Kaufmann  that  it  would  not 
only  be  for  the  interest  of  Russia,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  indispensable  in 
order  to  secure  her  against  the  hostility 
of  England  that  he  should  be  assisted 
to  conquer  the  throne  of  Cabul." 
General  Kaufmann  had  informed  the 
Sirdar  in  reply  that  hospitality  had 
been  afforded  to  him  in  consideration 
of  his  destitute  circumstances,  and  not 
as  an  enemy  of  England,  or  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  Cabul ;  that 
the  relations  of  Russia  with  England 
were  of  the  most  friendly  and  har- 
monious character,  and  that  Russia 
wished  every  possible  prosperity  to 
Shere  Ali,  who  had  never  given  her 
any  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  A  letter 
which  Prince  Gortchakoff  had  received 
on  this  subject  from  General  Kaufmann 
was  as  follows  2 : — "  There  is  reason  to 

1   Correspondence    on    Central    Asia,    pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  1873.  2  Ibid. 


believe  that  the  excited  feeling  which 
at  this  moment  exists  in  the  Khanates 
of  Central  Asia  bordering  on  our 
frontiers  partly  arises  from  the  con- 
viction which  prevails  throughout  these 
countries,  and  more  especially  among 
the  Afghans,  that,  owing  to  an  im- 
placable and  inveterate  hatred  of  one 
another,  the  Russians  and  English 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  blows  in 
Asia.  This  conviction  has  been  ex- 
pressed more  than  once  by  Abdul 
Rahman  Khan,  the  Sirdar  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  he  insisted  on  this  point  in 
order  to  persuade  me  that  it  was 
Russia's  interest,  nay,  that  it  was 
even  absolutely  indispensable  for  her 
to  assist  him,  Abdul  Rahman,  to  seize 
the  throne  of  Cabul.  Whilst  refusing 
our  co-operation  to  the  Sirdar,  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  when  we 
sheltered  him  it  was  not  as  an  enemy 
'  to  England,  or  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne  of  Cabul,  but  solely  as  an 
unfortunate  and  homeless  man  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  supplying  his 
own  wants  and  those  of  his  family. 
I  declared  to  him  without  preamble 
that  our  relations  with  the  English, 
the  immediate  protectors  of  his  uncle, 
Shere  Ali  Khan,  were  marked  with 
friendship  and  perfect  harmony  ;  that 
as  regards  Shere  Ali  Khan,  not  only 
are  we  not  dreaming  of  going  to 
war  with  him,  but  we  even  wish  him 
all  prosperity,  since  the  state  of  his 
relations  with  the*  Ameer  of  Bokhara 
and  his  other  neighbours  have  never 
given  us  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Abdul 
Rahman  in  our  territory,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  Shere  Ali  Khan  in  this 
sense.  Since  then  I  have  learnt  that 
this  letter,  forwarded  by  Balkh,  was 
received  in  that  city  by  the  son  of 
Shere  Ali  Khan,  who  sent  it  to  his 
father  at  Cabul." 

On  the  7th  September,  1870,  Sir 
Andrew  Buchanan  read  to  Prince 
Gortchakoff  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Granville  (who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Clarendon  at  the  Foreign  Office) 
thanking  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  "  for  the  language  held  by 
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General  Kaufmann  to  the  Sirdar 
Abdul  Rahman  Khan,  when  that 
Afghan  refugee  attempted  to  persuade 
his  Excellency  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient for  Russia,  in  order  to  secure 
herself  against  the  hostility  of  England 
to  assist  him  to  conquer  the  throne  of 
Cabul."  Of  late  years  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  Abdul  Rahman  Khan — 
except,  indeed,  that  in  1874  when  Mr. 
Schuyler  visited  Central  Asia  he  was 
still  drawing  his  magnificent  salary 
and  saving  the  greater  portion  of  it 
with  a  view  to  an  expedition  against 
Shere  Ali  on  his  own  account;  an 
enterprise  which  of  course  would  not 
be  permitted  by  the  Russians  except 
in  so  far  as  it  might  suit  their  policy. 

The  time,  however,  for  playing  this 
reserve  card  has  not  yet  presented 
itself,  and  may  possibly  never  arrive. 
Abdul  Rahman,  meanwhile,  as  a 
pretender  who  whether  or  not  he 
could,  as  he  declares  to  be  the  case, 
dethrone  Shere  Ali,  could  at  least 
cause  a  considerable  disturbance  in 
Afghanistan,  represents  an  appreciable 
force  in  connection  with  Afghan  poli- 
tics. Otherwise,  indeed,  the  Russian 
Government  would  not  have  made  so 
much  fuss  about  having  received  him, 
nor  would  they  have  granted  him  an 
allowance  which  must  up  to  the  present 
time  have  placed  in  his  hands  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  roubles. 

Abdul  Rahman  is  indeed  the  sort  of 
personage  Lord  Clarendon  must  have 
had  in  view  when  in  that  very  despatch 
which  informed  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan 
of  an  Afghan's  having  applied  for  pro- 
tection to  the  Russian  minister  at 
Teheran,  he  wrote,  that  "  unless  strin- 
gent precautions  were  adopted  we  should 
find  before  long  that  some  aspiring 
Russian  General  had  entered  into 
communication  with  some  restless  or 
malcontent  Indian  Prince,  and  that 
intrigues  were  rife  and  disturbing  the 
Indian  population  on  the  frontiers  ;  " 
adding  that  "  it  was  in  order  to 
prevent  such  a  state  of  things  which 
might  endanger  a  good  understanding 
now  existing,  not  only  on  this,  but  on 
all  other  questions  between  England 


and  Russia,"  that  he  "earnestly  re- 
commended the  recognition  of  some 
territory  as  neutral  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  England  and  Russia,  which 
should  be  the  limit  of  those  posses- 
sions, and  be  scrupulously  respected  by 
both  powers."  It  was  on  this  very 
occasion  that  Baron  Brunnow  handed 
to  Lord  Clarendon  a  letter,  "giving 
a  positive  assurance  that  Afghanistan 
would  be  considered  as  entirely  beyond 
the  sphere  in  which  Russia  might  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  her  influence." 

England  meanwhile  has  on  her  side 
given  hospitality,  though  only  on  a 
very  modest  scale,  to  an  Afghan  refu- 
gee who,  like  Abdul  Rahman  is  a  near 
relation  of  the  reigning  Khan,  but 
who,  unlike  Abdul  Rahman,  has  never 
put  himself  forward  as  pretender  to 
the  Afghan  throne.  Iskander  Khan, 
the  chief  in  question,  is  the  nephew  of 
Shere  Ali,  and  the  son  of  Sultan 
Ahmed  Khan  of  Herat ;  and  he  has 
been  described  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
in  his  well-known  work  on  the  Central 
Asian  question  as  "a  young  man  of 
considerable  abilities  and  force  of 
character,  who  may  yet  play  a  not 
unimportant  part  in  the  arena  of 
Afghan  politics." 

Ahmed  Khan,  when  his  brother 
Shere  Ali,  proposed  to  remove  him 
from  the  Governorship  of  Herat, 
claimed  that  post  as  belonging  to  him 
by  hereditary  and  inalienable  right, 
and  showed  himself  prepared  to  support 
his  view  of  the  question  in  the  field. 
In  the  insurrection  and  civil  war  to 
which  this  serious  misunderstanding- 
gave  rise,  the  party  of  Sultan  Ahmed 
Khan  was  defeated ;  and  his  son 
Iskander  made  prisoner  and  taken  to 
Cabul,  where  he  was  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle.  But  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Afghan  capital  did  not 
agree  with  him.  He  found  himself  an 
object  of  suspicion,  and  was  near 
becoming  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy 
when  he  determined  to  fly,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  a  squadron  of  Afghan 
cavalry,  made  his  way  over  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  through  the  Afghan  province 
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or  dependency  of  Balkh,  and  across  the 
Oxus  to  Bokhara,  where  he  was  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Ameer. 
Iskander  Khan  entered  the  service  of 
the  Ameer,  taking  with  him  a  number 
of  Afghans,  whom  he  formed,  in  the 
army  of  Bokhara,  into  an  Afghan 
guard.  What  the  precise  object  of 
the  young  Afghan  prince  may  have 
been  in  taking  service  under  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara — whether  he  had  a 
political  object  in  view,  or  merely 
wished  to  be  "doing  something" — 
has  not  been  made  known.  His  pre- 
sence, however,  in  such  an  exalted 
position,  gave  umbrage  to  several  of 
the  Bokharian  chiefs.  He  found  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  and  at  an  early 
opportunity  started  with  his  Afghan 
escort — which  had  to  cut  its  way 
through  a  body  of  opposing  troops — 
for  the  adjacent  Russian  possessions. 
Iskander  Khan  was  now  received  into 
the  Russian  army ;  which  has  thus 
had  two  Afghans,  both  of  royal  blood 
among  its  officers.  At  the  battle  of 
Samarcand,  Iskander  Khan  fought  on 
the  Eussian  side  at  the  head  of  an 
Afghan  contingent  nearly  three  hun- 
dred strong.  From  Samarcand  he 
went  by  the  usual  Orenburgh  route  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  received  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel's  commission,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Hussars  of  the 
Guard,  with  which  regiment  he  served 
for  several  years. 

During  his  residence  in  Russia, 
Iskander  Khan  studied  military  affairs 
with  great  attention,  and  acquired  both 
the  Russian  and  the  French  languages. 
After  a  time  he  desired  to  return  to 
Afghanistan,  and  without  any  en- 
deavour being  made  to  dissuade  him 
from  doing  so,  was  recommended  to 
take  the  route  of  Central  Asia.  He 
was  anxious  however  to  visit  England  ; 
and  after  resigning  his  commission  in 
the  Russian  army,  arrived  in  this 
country  about  seven  years  ago.  From 
England  he  intended  to  proceed  by 
way  of  India  to  Afghanistan.  But 
Shere  Ali,  after  being  sounded  on  the 
subject  through  the  proper  channels, 
let  it  be  understood  that  the  harmony 


of  his  family  would  be  best  secured  by 
Iskander  Khan's  abstaining  from  mak- 
ing his  appearance  at  Cabul.  Iskander 
Khan  maintained,  however,  until  a  re- 
cent period  his  relations  with  our 
India  Office  ;  and  according  to  a  letter 
published  in  a  St.  Petersburg  news- 
paper he  had  a  distinguished  official 
attached  to  him,  and  was  in  other  re- 
spects treated  with  due  consideration. 
During  his  residence  in  England  he 
studied  Indian  affairs  very  assiduously 
and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  several  of  our  best 
works  on  Indian  subjects,  including 
in  particular  Sir  John  Kaye's  History 
of  t/ie  Afghan  War,  which  excited  his 
admiration  by  its  high  tone  of  im- 
partiality and  by  the  justice  which 
the  author  renders  to  the  military 
qualities  of  the  Afghans.  Nor  did 
Iskander  Khan  neglect  his  military 
studies  during  his  stay  in  England. 
He  had  witnessed  at  Berlin  in  1871 
the  entry  of  the  German  army  on  its 
return  from  the  campaign  in  France ; 
and  he  afterwards  attended  our  autumn 
manoeuvres,  visited  Aldershot,  and 
went  over  several  arm  factories  and 
arsenals. 

The  outbreak  of  the  late  war  in  the 
east  awakened  in  him  a  lively  interest 
on  behalf  of  his  co-religionists  in 
Turkey,  which,  as  he  held,  had  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Servian  war  not  only 
Russia  but  all  Europe  for  her  enemy ; 
Servia  being  at  liberty  to  take  assist- 
ance wherever  she  could  find  it  and  to 
do  her  best  in  every  respect  against 
Turkey,  whereas  Turkey  could  gain 
no  advantage  over  Servia  without 
being  promptly  called  upon  to  hold 
her  hand.  When  at  last  Russia  de- 
clared war  against  Turkey  Iskander 
Khan  determined  to  place  his  sword 
at  the  service  of  the  Sultan.  For  this 
purpose  he  went  to  Constantinople 
where  he  proposed  to  raise  a  body  of 
volunteers,  or,  if  that  were  impossible, 
to  accept  such  military  duty  as  might 
be  assigned  to  him.  The  Turks,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  mistrusted  a  willing 
ally  who,  though  a  staunch  Mussul- 
man, had  served  for  some  years  in 
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the   Russian   army ;    and    the    name 
of     Iskander    Khan     has    not    been 
mentioned    in    connection    with    any 
of   the  military  events  of   last  year. 
But   a  newspaper    correspondent   ap- 
pears to  have  made  his  acquaintance 
in    performing    a    voyage  from   Con- 
stantinople to  Batoum.      The   corre- 
spondent  in   question  mentioned,   at 
least,  in   a  letter   of  a  few  months' 
since  "  a  relation  of  She  re  AH  "  who, 
he  said,  was  among  the  passengers.  At 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present  there  is 
no  saying  what  services    an   Afghan 
prince  of   cultivated  intelligence,  ac- 
customed to  European  life,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  organization  and 
tactics  of  European  armies  might  not 
be  able  to  render.     Iskander  Khan, 
however,    seems   to    have    been    lost 
sight   of.     The  English  Government, 
out  of  regard  for  Shere  Ali,  abstained 
from  giving  to  his  nephew  such  con- 
sideration as  Prince  Iskander  had  re- 
ceived   at  St.  Petersburg,   where,   as 
already   mentioned,   he   held   a   com- 
mission as  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  one 
of  the  cavalry  regiments  of  the  Guard  ; 
and  the  fact  that  Russia  upwards  of 
ten  years  ago  was  granting  not  merely 
hospitality  but  high  honours  and  good 
pay  to  two  members  of  the  reigning 
family  in  Afghanistan  shows  plainly 
enough  that  then  as  now  she  was  far 
from  regarding  Afghanistan  as,  in  the 
words  of  Prince  Gortchakoff,  "entirely 
beyond  the  scope  of  her  interference." 
By  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  Russia 
would  seem  to  have  been  befriending 
Abdul  Rahman  in  vain.     He  might 
have    been    turned    to    account    had 
Russia  at  any  moment  found  herself 
opposed  to  Shere  Ali.     But  as  long  as 
Russia  remains  in  alliance  with  that 
potentate  Abdul  Rahman  can  be  of  no 
use  to  her.     The  situation,  however, 
may  again  change  ;  and  already,  per- 
haps the  fact  that  Russia  held  Abdul 
Rahman    in   reserve,   and   was   in   a 
position  at  any  moment  to  send  him 
with  arms,  money,  and  men  against 
the  Ameer,  may  have  counted  for  some- 


thing in  bringing  Shere  Ali  into 
friendly  relations  with  Russia.  Russia 
in  any  case  had  it  in  her  power  to  pre- 
sent to  Shere  Ali  the  alternative  of 
alliance  with  Russia  or  a  formidable 
insurrection  in  his  own  states. 

Abdul  Rahman  may  yet  be  put 
forward  as  a  claimant  for  sovereignty 
for  the  principalities  lying .  between 
the  Oxus  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh ;  and 
if  England  annexes  territory  on  one 
side  of  Afghanistan  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Russia  on  her  side  will 
propose  to  do  the  same.  There  are  prob- 
ably but  few  persons  in  Europe  who 
can  say  whether  the  ancient  feud  be- 
tween Abdul  Rahman  and  Shere  Ali 
could  be  brought  to  an  end.  However 
that  may  be,  Russia  possesses  in  Abdul 
Rahman  a  valuable  instrument  which 
she  may  or  may  not  some  day  have  oc- 
casion to  employ.  It  has  hitherto  been 
rather  too  confidently  assumed  that 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  presents  very  serious 
obstacles  to  an  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
from  the  side  of  Russian  Turkestan. 
"We  are  frequently  reminded  that  the 
expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  of  the  various  Eastern  conquerors 
who  marched  from  Central  Asia  into 
India,  were  not  encumbered  in  their 
advance  by  artillery  and  ammunition 
waggons,  and  the  question  is  raised — 
and  is  even  discussed  at  considerable 
length — whether  an  army  with  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  guns  would  be 
able  to  make  its  way  through  the 
passes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  ?  This 
question,  however,  was  settled  conclu- 
sively by  the  General  Harlan  already 
mentioned,  when,  in  the  year  1838,  he 
took  a  corps  of  the  Afghan  army  with 
twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery  from 
Afghanistan  by  way  of  the  Bamian 
Pass  to  Balkh,  and  back  again  from 
Balkh  to  Cabul.  General  Harlan  has 
given  an  account  of  this  very  remark- 
able expedition  in  a  book  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  1842,  which  is  scarcely 
known  in  England,  but  which  is  a 
good  deal  studied  and  often  cited  by 
Russian  military  writers. 
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A  DOUBTING  HEART. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
SNOWDROPS. 

To  enjoy  a  walk  through  Kensington 
Gardens  as  Christabel  Moore  enjoyed 
hers  one  soft  February  afternoon  a 
week  after  Emmie  left  England, 
one  must  have  lived  for  a  year  at  least 
in  a  close  quarter  of  London;  one 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  anxious 
hard  work  to  do  there,  and  perhaps 
added  to  this,  one  must  be  young,  and 
an  artist,  and  a  dreamer  with  an  un- 
troubled heart,  like  Christabel. 

One  thing  is  certain  that  the  touch  of 
the  sun-warmed  wind  on  her  cheek,  and 
the  fresh,  growing  smell  from  the  bor- 
ders, and  the  tremulous  quiver  of  life 
in  the  slender  branch -tips  against  the 
sky,  transported  Christabel  into  a 
world  of  rapture  where  not  many 
people  could  have  followed  her.  Ka- 
therine  could  not.  She  would  have  en- 
joyed a  leisurely  walk  beneath  the 
budding  trees,  and  noted  all  the  tokens 
of  reviving  vegetation  more  minutely 
perhaps  than  Christabel,  but  she  would 
have  seen  a  good  many  other  things 
too  that  would  somewhat  have  spoiled 
the  spring  poetry  for  her.  The  pinched, 
pale  faces  of  the  group  of  children, 
hunting  among  that  heap  of  dead 
leaves  for  a  possible  last  year's  chest- 
nut,— the  staggering  gait  of 'the  man 
who  has  just  left  the  seat  by  the  pond 
and  wandered  away  among  the  trees, 
— the  hunch-backed  figure  crutching  it- 
self slowly  down  the  broad  walk. 

The  human  side  of  the  picture  would 
have  been  too  prominent  withKatherine 
to  permit  her  to  revel  in  the  natural 
beauty ;  but  Christabel  was  endowed 
with  the  fairy  gift  of  seeing  every- 
where just  what  she  chose  to  see,  one 
aspect  of  things  at  a  time,  and  that  so 
intently  as  to  shut  out  all  else,  even 
herself,  from  her  thoughts. 


To-day,  she  was  not  merely  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  she  was  walking 
through  a  bridal  chamber,  and  seeing  the 
newly-awakened  earth  deck  herself  'in 
the  fairest  of  her  many  robes  to  receive 
her  bridegroom's  greeting  kiss  —  that 
vesture  of  faintest,  tenderest  green, 
which  in  England  nature  puts  on  for  a 
day  or  two  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
and  lays  aside  in  tears,  never  to  be  re- 
sumed again,  when  her  bridegroom 
Summer  disappoints  her  and  delays 
his  coming.  No  touch  of  the  evanes- 
cent glory  was  lost  on  Christabel ;  her 
eyes  greedily  drank  in  all  the  delicate 
colouring,  the  pale  sunshine,  the 
pearly-grey  shadows,  the  misty  haze  of 
green  in  which  the  black  branches  of 
the  distant  trees  seemed  to  be  bathed, 
the  touches  of  autumn  russet  lingering 
here  and  there,  the  lovely  tints  of  the 
clouds  reflected  in  the  water.  As  she 
looked,  her  pulse  quickened  with  a 
vague  expectation  and  hope  of  coming 
joy,  as  if  she  herself  had  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  new  activity  she  felt  stirring 
in  all  things  around  her. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  that  passers- 
by  might  stare  to  see  her  stand  motion- 
less so  long  peering  down  at  the  com- 
mon wonder  of  an  open-eyed  daisy  in 
the  grass.  And  as  she  followed  with 
rapture  in  her  eyes  the  heavy  flight  of 
a  rook  over  the  roof  of  Kensington 
Palace,  bearing  a  twig  for  the  repair  of 
its  nest  in  the  venerable  rookery  be- 
hind Holland  House  ;  she  did  not  hear 
the  remark  "How  strange!"  which 
two  ladies  who  had  left  their  carriage 
at  the  gate,  and  were  taking  a  turn 
down  the  broad  walk,  exchanged  as 
they  passed  her,  their  long  trains 
almost  touching  her  dusty  feet.  They 
even  glanced  back,  when  they  had 
walked  some  distance  to  ascertain  if 
she  was  still  standing  gazing  up  at  the 
clouds,  so  strangely  had  the  intense 
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joy  in  her  small  pale  face  struck  them, 
and  so  unaccountable  did  it  appear  to 
them,  that  a  grown-up  person  should 
"take  such  an  absorbed  interest  in  the 
flight  of  a  bird.  A  shabby  person 
too,  whose  brown  dress — though  it  was 
brightened  with  scarlet  ribbons — was 
made  of  the  commonest  materials,  and 
of  a  style  that  had  not  come  out  of  any 
•fashion-book.  What  reason  could  she 
have  to  be  happy  because  the  rooks  were 
building  their  nests  again  and  spring 
was  coming  ]  Spring  could  not  mean 
a  gay  London  season  for  her  1 

Christabel's  soul  had  followed  the 
rook  to  its  wind-rocked  ancestral  castle, 
and  wished  it  success  in  its  building  by 
the  time  these  observers  had  done 
puzzling  themselves  about  her,  and 
then  she  turned  off  the  walk  among 
the  trees,  ready  for  the  next  pleasure 
the  spring  afternoon  had  to  give  her. 
She  had  a  full  hour  for  enjoyment,  for 
a  lesson  she  had  come  into  that  part 
of  London  to  give  had  been  interrupted 
at  its  commencement,  an  das  Katherine 
would  not  expect  her  home  till  the 
usual  time,  she  could  spend  the  interval 
in  walking  about  as  she  pleased.  The 
feel  of  the  grass  under  her  feet  carried 
her  thoughts  back  to  other  springs,  and 
visions  rose  of  green  valleys  starred 
with  primroses  running  up  between  the 
velvety  or  wooded  sides  of  Lancashire 
hills,  but  she  did  not  regret  them,  they 
were  as  much  hers  here  as  there, 
for  they  were  a  part  of  the  spring  in 
which  she  was  rejoicing. 

The  sunshine  and  the  west  wind  were 
tellingher  of  thegrowthof  flowers  some- 
where, and  that  was  enough — nay,  did 
not  the  air  even  seem  to  bring  her  a  faint 
— faint  suggestion  of  the  delicate  odour 
•of  spring  flowers  ?  This  became  so 
real,  that  it  woke  her  from  her 
reverie  at  last,  and  forced  her  to  notice 
where  she  had  wandered.  She  was 
standing  close  to  the  gardener's  cot- 
tage, near  Queen's  Gate,  and  the 
flowers  she  had  been  dreaming  about 
were  at  her  feet — not  mountain  prim- 
roses indeed,  but  something  that  for 
the  moment  did  quite  as  well  for 
•Christabel —  a  border  fenced  in,  but 
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open  to  sight,  of  early  snowdrops,  with 
here  and  there  a  crocus  bud  breaking 
like  a  flake  of  fire  among  their  snow. 

The  discovery  so  delighted  her  that 
she  turned  round  involuntarily  to  look 
for  Katherine  to  share  her  joy,  and  her 
eyes  fell  on  a  little  child  lying  asleep 
close  to  the  railings,  through  which  he 
had  pushed  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
He  had  crept  away  from  a  group  of 
larger  children  at  play  by  the  pond, 
tempted  by  the  flowers,  and  fallen 
asleep  weary  with  his  efforts  to  reach 
them. 

Christabel  stooped  down  to  look  at 
the  little  white  face,  and  one  of  those 
quick  impulses  that  broke  in  upon  her 
dreamy  moods  seized  her.  Poor  little 
human  bud  that  had  so  much  less 
promise  in  its  opening  than  the 
brother  flower-buds  it  had  stretched 
after  in  vain,  what  could  she  do  to 
bring  a  little  touch  of  spring-tide 
pleasure  near  it  ? 

She  had  some  biscuits  in  her  bag 
which  she  had  forgotten  to  eat  at 
luncheon  time,  and  the  notion  of  slip- 
ping them  into  the  thin  hand  that  lay 
stretched  out  sleepily  on  the  grass,  and 
then  stealing  out  of  sight,  leaving  the 
little  one  to  open  its  eyes  on  the  gift 
without  any  clue  from  whence  it 
came,  just  pleased  her  fancy.  The 
sleepy  fingers  clutched  the  food  with 
the  instinct  of  hunger,  and  Christabel, 
stooping  down,  drew  the  corner  of  the 
child's  ragged  frock  over  his  hand  to 
hide  what  it  held  from  any  covetous 
passer-by.  Then  she  stood  watch- 
ing till  the  eyelids  that  had  half 
opened  at  her  touch  closed  comfort- 
ably, and  the  even  breathing  of  baby 
sleep  came  again. 

She  was  just  thinking  of  moving 
away,  when  a  voice  close  behind  her 
said — 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Moore;  is 
it  one  of  our  old  friends  you  have  got 
there,  or  a  '  babe  in  the  wood '  that  you 
are  covering  with  leaves'?  May  another 
robin  come  and  help  ?  " 

She  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
and  her  hand  was  taken  and  eagerly 
clasped  in  another,  and  she  was  con- 
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scious  of  a  look  of  extreme  pleasure  in 
two  handsome  grey  eyes  which  met 
and  held  hers  a  second  or  two  before 
she  could  think  of  any  word  to  say  in 
answer. 

It  was  not  exactly  surprise  at  the 
meeting  that  kept  her  silent ;  she  had 
always  thought  she  should  meet  "  For- 
tunatus"  (as  she  called  him  in  her 
thoughts)  again  sometime,  it  was 
rather  the  wonder  that  comes  when 
an  event  falls  out  so  exactly  as  it 
has  been  imagined  that  it  seems  a 
result,  or  an  echo  of  the  thought.  If 
she  had  spoken  out  the  first  words  that 
came  to  her,  she  would  have  said — 
"  So  you  are  really  here  to-day.  I 
felt  as  if  you  ought  to  come  on  such 
a  day  as  this,  and  you  are  here." 

Luckily  words  always  lagged  very 
far  behind  thoughts  with  her,  and  her 
companion  was  in  no  hurry  for  her  to 
speak ;  he  was  quite  satisfied  with 
what  her  eyes  and  the  delicate  rose 
flush  thut  spread  over  her  face  said 
as  they  stood  together  in  the  spring 
sunshine.  Even  when  the  greetings 
were  ended,  and  they  were  walking  side 
by  side,  the  conversation  flowed  slowly 
at  first,  and  they  did  not  for  a  few 
minutes  look  at  each  other  again. 
Each  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  disturb- 
ing the  impression  of  that  involuntary 
meeting  gaze  which  had  made  ques- 
tions and  answers,  greetings  and  as- 
surances of  pleasure  in  each  other's 
company,  so  ridiculously  poor  and  un- 
necessary. 

Lord  Anstice  spoke  first. 

"  Well,  I  shall  always  know  where 
to  find  you  for  the  future.  I  shall 
look  out  for  the  most  miserable, 
starved,  ragged  child  in  London,  and 
stick  close  to  him  ;  and  by  and  by 
you'll  appear  to  give  him  a  surprise." 

"  I  did  not  know  I  was  such  a  diffi- 
cult person  to  find,"  said  Christabel, 
shyly. 

"  You  are,  however  ;  I  have  called 
three  times  in  Saville  Street  since  I 
'got  back  to  London  and  each  time  you 
were  out ;  and  on  the  last  occasion  I 
had  the  door  almost  slammed  in  my 
face  by  an  old  dragon  who  muttered 


something  about  lodger's  visitors. 
After  that  I  invaded  your  old  watch- 
maker's shop,  and  tried  to  pump  him 
about  your  times  and  seasons  of 
going  out  and  being  at  home ;  but 
not  a  word  could  I  drag  out  of  him, 
though  I  hung  about  his  place  over  an 
hour,  and  would  have  bought  a  chro- 
nometer if  he  would  have  let  me." 

"  How  odd  of  David  !  but  you  quite 
mistook  the  way  to  his  heart  if  you 
showed  even  a  distant  intention  of 
carrying  off  one  of  his  three  chrono- 
meters. A  reasonable  silver  hunting 
watch  he  might  have  sold  you  with 
pleasure,  if  he  thought  you  capable  of 
taking  care  of  it,  and  that  you  could 
rightly  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  but  one  of 
his  chronometers  that  he  has  been 
working  at  half  his  life  time,  it  would 
take  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
for  David  to  trust  you  with  that, 
and," — glancing  up  timidly,  but  yet 
with  a  mischievous  gleam  in  her  eyes, 
— "  I  doubt  whether  you  are  exactly 
the  sort  of  person  ever  to  merit  such  a 
mark  of  confidence  from  him." 

"Why  not?  Why  should  not  he 
trust  me  1  " 

"The  story  of  Fortunatus's  purse 
would  tell  terribly  against  you  with 
David.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
political  economist  as  well,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  what  he  would  say  to 
our  indiscriminate  giving  that  night. 
Do  you  know  I  have  even  been  a  little 
bit  afraid  myself  that  it  was  wrong — 
to  you — I  hope 

Christabel  hesitated ;  and  then, 
looking  up  into  Fortunatus's  face, 
while  the  colour  rushed  over  her  own, 
she  said,  earnestly — 

"  I  have  often  thought  about  it,  and 
hoped  that  my  recklessness  that  night 
did  not  really  inconvenience  you — 
that  it  has  been  made  up  to  you  some 
way.  Will  you  tell  me  if  the  engage- 
ment— the  work  that  has  kept  you 
away  from  London  all  this  time  has 
proved  as  profitable  as  I  hope  it  has, 
and  more  than  made  amends  for  your 
generosity '{ ' ' 

Her  eyes  fell  from  his  face  as  she 
spoke,  and  wandered  over  his  person. 
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as  if  half  afraid  of  detecting  some  sign 
of  privation ;  and  he  turned  a  little 
away,  colouring  almost  as  vividly  as 
she  had  done. 

"  Work  !  oh  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  to  me  !  But  Miss  Christa- 
bel,"  in  a  pleased  tone,  '  it  was  im- 
mensely jolly  of  you  to  trouble  your 
head  as  much  as  all  that  about  me. 
Nobody  else  does.  You  have  really 
been  afraid  I  should  miss  that 
money  ?  " 

"You  must  forgive  me  if  I  have 
made  a  mistake ;  you  see  I  have  not 
at  present  any  very  grand  notions  of 
an  artist's  earnings.  My  own  are  not 
so  magnificent  as  to  warrant  reckless- 
ness, and  though  I  am  beginning  to 
have  a  few  friends  in  my  own  profes- 
sion, I  don't  get  much  encouragement 
from  their  experience.  We  none  of  us 
can  boast  of  rapid  success ;  and  did 
you  not  tell  me  you  were  only  a 
beginner  1 " 

"  Only  a  beginner,  as  you  say  ;  but 
— these  friends  of  yours"  (in  a  tone 
of  discontent)  "you  said  we." 

"  Why  should  not  I  have  friends  ? 
I  am  not  the  only  girl  in  London  work- 
ing at  art." 

"Oh  yes  I  see,  lady  friends.  Well, 
I  don't  fall  in  with  men  friends  so 
easily.  I  have  always  been  a  surly- 
tempered,  lonely  sort  of  fellow — since 
I  can  remember  myself,  best  pleased 
with  my  own  company.  When  I  was 
little  my  mother  shut  me  up,  and  made 
a  misanthrope  of  me  by  way  of  keeping 
me  out  of  temptation,  and  when  I  came 
to  be  my  own  master,  though  I  broke 
loose  at  first,  and  saw  something  of  the 
world,  th^  instinct  to  get  back  into  my 
shell  and  follow  out  my  crotchets  alone 
soon  came  back.  I  don't  like  half  the 
world  to  know  what  I'm  doing.  My 
notion  of  happiness  is  to  get  out  of 
the  crowd  and  feel  free,  with  plenty  of 
space  to  do  what  I  like,  and  be  what  I 
like,  without  any  one  troubling  his  or 
her  head  about  me.  I  fancy  that  must 
be  your  taste  too." 

"  I  am  not  over  six  feet  high,"  said 
Christabel,  peeping  up  at  her  com- 
panion's towering  head,  and  not  being 


able  to  keep  a  gleam  of  the  admiration 
she  felt  from  stealing  under  her  thick 
eyelashes.  "  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  pine  for  solitudes.  I  can  creep  about 
low  down  in  a  crowd  without  anybody 
seeing  me." 

"  I  saw  you,  though.  The  two 
million  of  people  in  London  could 
not  hide  you  from  me.  I  found  you 
out.  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  to  a 
crowd  for  that." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
then  Christabel  said,  with  that  fine 
smile  of  hers,  just  touched  with  sar- 
casm, "Does  nothing  short  of  an  acci- 
dent in  a  crowd  force  a  friend  upon 
you1?  I  should  not  have  given  you 
credit  for  such  resolute  reserve,  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  you." 

"What!  Because  I  have  talked  of 
myself  to  you,  and,  as  you  think,  told 
you  so  much  about  my  private  con- 
cerns 1  You'll  understand  the  ins  and 
outs  of  my  oddities  better  some  day, 
and  meanwhile  I  can  tell  you  that  it 
takes  a  great  deal  more  than  an  acci- 
dent in  a  crowd  to  make  me  speak  out. 
It  takes  you — nothing  in  the  world 
less  than  that  would  do  it — and  besides 
I  had  seen  you  before  the  accident,  and 
made  up  my  mind  in  a  minute  to  see 
you  again  if  I  could." 

"You  would  have  found  it  very 
hard,"  said  Christabel.  "lamaWill- 
o' -the- Wisp  even  to  myself,  and  1  don't 
think  /  am  always  to  be  seen  at  the 
place  where  my  body  is,  if  you  can 
understand  such  a  thing.  I  can  walk 
about  and  talk  very  fairly  well — to 
most  people  without  being  there  at  all. 
I  have  been  doing  it  all  this  afternoon, 
till  first  the  flowers  and  then  you 
brought  the  two  halves  of  me  to- 
gether." 

"Did  I  not  know  that  as  well  as 
you  can  tell  it  me  1  I  was  watching 
you  for  half-an-hour  before  I  spoke  to 
you,  waiting  for  you  to  come  back.  I 
shall  never  mind  waiting  till  you  are 
ready  to  talk  ;  it  interests  me  ;  and  I 
say,  now  we  have  met  a  second  time, 
we  are  not  going  to  lose  sight  of  each 
other  for  two  months  again.  Are 
we?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  Christabel, 
hesitatingly ;  "we  are  very  busy 
people,  Katherine  and  I,  and  we  have 
not  much  time  to  give  to  our  friends. 
I  am  afraid — I  mean  I  think — it  must 
be,  on  rare  days,  Christmas  Eves, 
spring  days  in  the  middle  of  winter 
like  this,  that  we  look  for  meetings. 
That  is  how  I  think  it  will  be." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  That  would  not 
satisfy  me.  It  might  suit  you  well 
enough,  who  have  lots  of  friends,  all 
those  people  you  called  we,  but  you 
forget  how  lonely  I  am.  You  will  see 
me  a  great  deal  oftener  than  that  now 
I  have  come  back  to  London." 

"  Are  you  really  quite  as  lonely  as 
you  say  ?  "  asked  Christabel  smiling. 
' '  You  talk  of  my  friends,  but  there  is 
your  cousin,  whom  all  my  little  Saville 
Street  world  are  enthusiastic  in  prais- 
ing, whom  even  the  magnificent  Miss 
Alma  Rivers  is  said  to  regard  with 
favour.  We  have  no  such  hero  among 
our  acquaintance,  to  give  us  conse- 
quence and  stand  by  us  in  our 
troubles." 

"  Wynyard  !  so  people  praise  him  to 
you,  do  they  1  Spare  me  the  repeti- 
tion. He  has  been  thrust  upon  me  all 
my  life  by  one  person  or  another, 
and  there  are  reasons  why  I  have 
always  more  or  less  of  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  when  I  am  with  him.  I 
don't  mean  but  that  he  is  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow,  and  I've  no  doubt  I  should, 
as  you  suggest,  take  my  troubles  to 
him  ;  but  for  pleasure  give  me  a  com- 
panion that  no  one  has  recommended 
to  me.  Why  not  you  and  your  sister  ? 
Why  should  not  you  help  me  through 
some  of  my  lonely  evenings  ?  Why 
should  not  you  give  lessons  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  your  old  watchmaker  ]  " 

•  "  You  would  soon  find  old  David  a 
very  contentious  fellow-pupil,  and 
would  tire  of  sitting  among  his  clocks, 
listening  to  his  bad  French  and  queer 
philosophy." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant 
why  should  I  not  come  to  Saville 
Street  on  the  evenings  when  you  are 
at  home,  and  have  a  lesson — say  in 
drawing  1  There  must  be  lots  of 


things  that  you  could  teach  me,  for  I 
have  never  found  any  one  from  whom 
I  could  learn  anything  worth  learning 
yet." 

"  You  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  do  to  call 
yourself  an  artist  at  all — but " 

"  You  will  let  me  come  ? " 

"  I  will  ask  Katherine.  It  is  not 
our  own  house,  you  know ;  we  pay  a 
very  small  rent  for  our  attic  rooms, 
and  we  don't  feel  that  we  have  a  right 
to  bring  many  visitors,  much  less  a 
regular  pupil  to  the  house — and  besides 
— we  think  a  great  deal  of  ourselves, 
it  is  true,  but  hardly  so  much  as  to 
induce  us  to  undertake  you  for  a 
scholar." 

"  It  must  be  managed  somehow ; 
we  will  never  be  so  long  again — 
two  months  without  seeing  each 
other." 

Christabel' s  smiling  eyes  fell  under 
the  look  that  went  with  these  words, 
and  they  sauntered  on  under  the  trees 
in  another  pleasant,  spell-bound  silence, 
that  lasted  for  many  minutes  without 
either  finding  it  awkward.  It  seemed 
a  waste  of  time  to  talk,  while  the 
sunshine  fell  so  softly  round  them,  and 
the  certainty  of  content  in  each  other's 
presence  had  stolen  into  their  hearts, 
making  them  tremblingly  afraid  of 
perilling  their  new  joy  by  words  that 
were  sure  to  be  less  true  than  the 
thoughts  which  seemed  to  pass  un- 
expressed between  them.  It  might 
have  been  an  hour,  and  it  might  have 
been  five,  for  any  account  of  time  they 
took,  when  Christabel  found  herself 
close  to  the  gate  by  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  leave  the  Gardens  on  her 
way  to  Saville  Street,  and  noticed  how 
long  their  shadows  lay  on  the  gravel 
walk. 

"  I  must  make  haste  home,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  Katherine  will  be  there 
before  me,  and  I  don't  like  that  to 
happen ;  for  since  her  accident  she  has 
taken  to  being  nervous  for  me,  though 
never  for  herself." 

"  But  home  is  a  long  way  off,  and  I 
am  going  to  call  on  your  sister ;  our 
walk  does  not  end  here." 
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"  I  am  afraid  it  must.  I  shall  ride 
home  in  that  red  omnibus  you  see 
standing  there,  and  I  don't  think 
Katherine  would  like  me  to  bring  a 
visitor,  not  even  a  new  pupil,  home 
to-night.  She  is  not  quite  strong  yet, 
and  she  will  have  had  an  anxious  day. 
She  was  to  see  a  friend  this  afternoon 
who  has  undertaken  to  give  her  infor- 
mation and  advice  about  the  next  steps 
she  is  to  take  in  following  out  her  medi- 
cal studies.  She  fears  she  has  come  to  an 
end  of  the  little*  she  can  do  in  England, 
and  the  decision  she  will  have  heard 
to-day  is  all  important  to  us,  and  will 
need  a  great  deal  of  talking  over, 
and  perhaps  the  forming  of  new 
plans." 

"  Not  anything  that  will  take  you 
away  from  London,  I  hope.  Do  you 
know  once  or  twice  while  I  was  in  Scot- 
land such  a  horror  came  over  me  with 
the  thought  that  I  might  never  find  you 
again,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  myself 
from  rushing  off  by  the  next  train  to 
make  sure  that  those  wonderful  attics 
and  yourself  were  in  the  land  of 
reality  where  I  could  get  at  you. 
You  won't  vanish  away  suddenly  now 
that  I  have  found  you  again  ?  " 

"  What  makes  you  think  of  such 
a  thing  ?  I  shall  go  wherever  Kathe- 
rine has  to  go,  of  course ;  but  our 
changes  can't  be  sudden ;  we  could 
not  give  up  our  pupils  and  our 
work  at  once,  too  much  depends  on 
them,  as  I  should  think  you  would 
know." 

"It  would  be  too  hard  on  me,  if, 
when  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
have  found  friends  to  my  mind  they 
should  be  whisked  away  before 
I  have  got  any  good  out  of  them. 
Shall  you  be  passing  through  the 
Gardens  at  the  same  hour  next  week  1 
Since  Saville  Street  seems  to  be  an 
almost  impregnable  fortress,  I  must 
look  out  for  you  here.  I  shall  be  sure 
to  meet  you  here,  at  all  events." 

"  Yes,  at  all  events,"  said  Christa- 
bel,  disengaging  her  hand  from  the 
farewell  clasp  which  threatened  to  be 
too  long.  She  did  not  feel  quite  satis- 
fied with  herself  when  she  was  in  the 


omnibus  on  her  way  back  to  Katherine, 
and  was  able  to  think  quietly  over 
what  she  had  said  and  looked  and  felt. 
She  wished,  since  she  could  not  deny 
to  herself  that  this  unexpected  meeting 
was  a  great  event  to  her,  that  she  had 
accepted  Fortunatus's  offer  of  com- 
panionship home,  and  given  Katherine 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  under- 
standing once  for  all  the  terms  of  close 
acquaintanceship  into  which  they  two 
had  unaccountably  stumbled.  She 
regretted  for  the  hundredth  lime  that 
small  concealment  on  Christmas  Eve, 
which  had  made  her,  so  she  thought, 
shy  of  speaking  her  artist  friend's  name 
to  Katherine,  and  induced  her  to  hide 
away,  as  she  had  never  before  hidden 
thought  or  feeling  from  Katherine,  the 
recollections  that  had  been  often  in  her 
mind.  The  oftener,  perhaps,  because 
she  had  never  spoken  them.  How 
could  she  begin  now,  and  how  would 
Katherine  bear  the  revelation  of  an 
interest  absorbing  her,  in  whose  be- 
ginnings she  had  had  no  part  ?  Was 
it  really  true  that  such  a  thing  had 
happened  as  that  she  had  a  separate 
interest  from  Katherine  ?  Christabel 
tried  for  a  time  to  argue  the  unwel- 
come conviction  away,  but  ended  by 
only  wishing  vehemently  that  she 
could  feel  as  free  from  any  personal 
concern  in  the  discussion  of  future 
plans  that  was  to  take  place  this  even- 
ing as  she  had  felt  when  she  set  forth 
on  her  day's  work.  There  was  no  use 
she  found  in  telling  herself  that  she 
was  free  ;  she  must  keep  her  strength 
for  struggling  to  put  the  selfish,  un- 
shared interest  aside,  and  try  to  hide 
from  Katherine's  tender  eyes  the 
anxiety  she  was  herself  aware  of. 
The  sick  eagerness  which  she  feared 
would  make  her  hang  breathless  on 
Katherine's  words,  and  feel  as  if  each 
wise  reason  she  might  bring  forward 
in  favour  of  leaving  London,  was  a 
sentence  of  banishment,  a  death  war- 
rant to  a  hope  which  was  already  the 
sum  of  interest  in  life  to  her.  What 
a  terrible  bondage  to  have  fallen  into 
since  morning,  and  yet  the  next  minute 
Christabel  was  smiling  to  herself. 
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Since  morning — one  little  day — and  it 
was  possible  to  live  a  week,  a  month, 
a  year,  a  life-time  of  days,  every  one 
of  which  might  be  rich  with  the  same 
delight  that  this  one  had  held. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LETTERS. 

KATHERINE  was  the  first  to  reach 
home.  "While  she  waited  for  Chris- 
tabel,  she  moved  their  tea-table  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fire  to  the 
window  recess,  spread  the  tea  before 
the  open  window,  and  placed  a  little 
bunch  of  violets  among  the  cups  and 
saucers  to  celebrate,  on  this  first  mild 
evening  of  the  year,  a  change  from 
their  winter  to  their  summer  quarters, 
as  important  to  them  as  going  out  of 
town  is  to  other  people.  She  had 
finished  her  arrangements  some  little 
time  before  Christabel  appeared,  yet 
she  did  not.  as  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  lately,  gi  eet  her  entrance 
with  an  exclamation  of  relief.  She 
looked  up  eagerly  indeed  from  a  letter 
she  had  just  finished  reading,  but  there 
was  some  other  thought  than  welcome 
of  Christabel  in  her  face,  something  so 
important  that  it  had  put  ordinary 
thoughts  aside  for  a  while. 

"  Letters,"  said  Christabel,  hurrying 
up  to  her,  and  finding  her  heart  sink 
with  a  vague  foreboding  as  she  looked 
into  Katherine's  deep  eyes  and  tried 
to  make  out  what  the  unusual  expres- 
sion in  them  meant.  An  augury  of 
change,  surely,  but  what  of  that  1 
Christabel  had  always  hitherto  been 
ready  for  the  next  step,  not  having  had 
any  great  stake  in  things  as  they  were 
till  now. 

"  Letters  for  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  and  one  that  will 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  our 
discussion  to-night.  I  have  hardly 
taken  it  in  yet.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  almost  too  good  to  be  real,  and 
that  there  must  be  objections  under- 
neath when  we  come  to  think  it  over. 
But  let  us  have  tea  first.  I  had  meant 
this  to  be  our  festival  of  settling  into 


spring  habits  ;  and  I  intended  to  give 
our  sun-set  chimney-pots  an  affec- 
tionate greeting  for  another  summer's 
contemplation  of  them  ;  and  here 
comes  a  reversal  of  everything.  But 
eat  first.  What  have  we  to  be  afraid 
of,  dearest?  So  long  as  we  keep 
together,  and  our  plans  are  pro- 
gressing, what  can  it  matter  whether 
chimney-pots  or  snow- mountains  re- 
flect the  sunsets  we  watch  side  by 
side »  " 

"  Snow-mountains  !  "  repeated  Chris- 
tabel, slowly.  "  Then  I  suppose  the 
result  of  your  inquiries  to-day  con- 
vinces you  of  the  uselessness  of  re- 
maining longer  in  London,  and  that 
you  must  seek  what  you  want  further 
away ;  but  I  thought  it  was  to  be 
Paris  1 " 

"So  it  was  this  morning,  but  I1 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  just  now 
that  for  that  I  must  wait  another 
whole  year.  I  have  consulted  my 
friends,  and  even  had  a  talk  with 
Dr.  Urquhart,  who  was  wonderfully 
kind,  and  entered  into  the  matter 
thoroughly ;  we  won't  say  for  whose 
sake,  but  certainly  it  was  not  through 
any  special  sympathy  with  my  aims. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  I  feared.  The 
one  door  which  let  one  lady-student 
through  is  closed  for  ever  against 
women  in  England.  My  year's  private 
study  has  given  me  courage  to  per- 
severe, and  certainty  of  my  own 
powers  of  endurance,  but  it  has  not 
advanced  me  a  single  step  towards  my 
end,  and  every  month  longer  in  Lon- 
don will  be  wasted  time.  Yet  I  had 
come  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  another 
summer  at  least  must  be  wasted,  for 
that  our  funds  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  allow  us  to  risk  such  a  step  as 
removal  to  Paris,  where  we  might  be 
long  before  you  got  any  work,  and 
where,  though  we  might  easily  find 
another  '  Air  Throne,'  we  should  not 
have  such  a  landlady  as  Mrs.  West, 
or  such  friends  as  the  Urquharts.  I 
came  home  out  of  heart,  thinking  that 
everything  was  against  me.  I  am  not 
so  strong  as  I  used  to  be  since  my 
illness,  I  think;  and  just  as  I  was 
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looking  at  our  chimney-pots,  and 
wondering  how  long  the  months  of 
another  summer  of  hope  deferred 
would  seem,  I  heard  the  postman's 
knock  down  below,  and  the  next 
minute  up  came  Mildred  West  with 
the  letters  we  are  going  to  read  to- 
gether after  tea.  You  look  pale, 
darling ;  you  have  walked  too  far. 
Let  me  see  you  eat  and  drink  before 
we  say  anything  more.  Oh,  when 
shall  I  have  worked  my  way  up  so 
far  that  I  can  put  an  end  to  drudgery 
for  you,  and  make  such  a  home  for  you 
as  you  ought  to  have  ?  " 

"  Make  me  into  an  idle  young  lady 
again  ?  What  heresy  !  "  cried  Chris- 
tabel,  rousing  herself  with  a  great 
effort  to  speak  lightly. 

After  tea  she  brought  a  stool  and 
placed  it  so  that  she  could  rest  her 
head  against  Katherine's  knee,  and 
hide  her  face,  lest,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  it  should  say  something  she 
did  not  want  it  to  say. 

"  Now  for  the  letters,"  she  began  ; 
"  there  seems  to  be  a  budget." 

"  The  thick  one  is  from  Emmie 
West,  and  when  we  have  settled  our 
own  business,  we  will  invite  the  party 
from  the  back  sitting-room  down  stairs 
to  hear  you  read  it  aloud.  Mildie  is 
always  hanging  about  looking  out  for 
an  invitation  to  come  up  here,  and  as 
our  time  will  be  short,  perhaps  we  had 
better  give  them  all  the  pleasure  we 
can." 

"  Oh,  Katherine,  let  me  have  the 
other  letter  at  once !  Don't  play 
with  my  anxiety  with  any  more  hints 
about  going.  Tell  me  the  news  at 
once." 

"  Directly.  It  is  my  own  anxiety 
I  am  playing  with,  lest  there  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  flaw  in  the  good  news 
when  we  come  to  look  at  it  closely. 
Do  you  remember  a  blind  lady  with 
whom  we  travelled  up  to  London 
eighteen  months  ago,  to  whom  I  talked 
a  great  deal  during  the  journey  1  " 

"  Yes — yes  ;  you  found  a  bag  her 
companion  had  lost,  and  she  seemed 
to  take  a  liking  to  you." 

"And  was  interested  in  my  inten- 


tion of  studying  medicine.  She  gave 
me  some  introductions,  and  we  ex- 
changed names  and  addresses  when 
we  parted  at  the  station.  I  wrote 
once  to  the  address  she  gave  me  three 
months  after  we  settled  ourselves  here, 
and  now  more  than  a  year  after  comes 
her  answer.  Here  it  is ;  she  writes 
from  Ziirich,  where  she  is  living  now 
in  a  little  house  of  her  own,  and  you 
will  see  she  has  ascertained  that  I  can 
take  a  medical  degree  there  as  well  as 
in  Paris,  and  she  offers  me  a  home  in 
her  house  if  I  like  to  come  and  act  as 
her  secretary  while  I  am  studying. 
The  lady  who  has  lived  with  her 
hitherto  is  going  to  be  married  ;  and 
if  I  accept  the  offer  she  wants  me 
to  come  at  once.  Head  what  she  says." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then 
Christabel,  as  she  folded  the  sheet 
and  put  it  back  in  Katherine's  hand, 
said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  There  is  nothing  said  about  me ; 
she  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
me." 

"  Dearest,  but  you  don't  suppose 
that  even  such  an  immediate  prospect 
as  this  opens  of  gaining  my  great  wish 
could  make  me  forget  you  for  an  in- 
stant ?  Don't  you  see  what  is  said  in 
the  postscript  about  cheap  lodgings  in 
the  town,  if  I  prefer  to  have  my  even- 
ings to  myself  ?  And  then  there  is  the 
promise  of  a  small  salary.  This  is 
what  we  have  to  consider,  whether 
the  money  we  have  in  hand  now  will 
cover  our  journey  to  Zurich,  and  your 
expenses  there  for  the  first  three 
months.  After  that  time  you  will 
have  got  employment,  teaching  or  draw- 
ing, and  my  first  quarter's  salary  will 
be  due ;  and  I  shall  perhaps  be  adding 
something  more  to  our  funds  by  night- 
work.  Bring  out  the  money-box,  and 
let  us  count  our  savings.  If  we  can't 
make  them  do,  the  whole  scheme, 
tempting  as  it  looks,  must  be  given  up. 
But  I  am  sanguine.  People  live  on 
such  small  sums  abroad  ;  and  I  for 
one  should  feel  a  dragon's  appetite  for 
work,  and  a  giant's  strength,  if  I  saw 
the  way  to  my  end  so  plainly  before 
me." 
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Christabel  shook  her  head  as  she 
rose  to  comply  with  Katharine's  re- 
quest. "I  will  bring  the  box,  dear, 
but  I  know  the  hollowness  of  its 
condition  better  than  you  do,  for  I 
have  managed  it  since  you  were  ill. 
Perhaps  not  so  cleverly  as  you  would 
have  done.  However,  let  us  face  the 
worst." 

Bringing  the  box  and  pouring  its 
contents  on  Katherine'sknee,  she  said, 
"  Count  out  your  money,  Kitty,  before 
it  is  too  dark  to  know  sovereigns  from 
shillings.  There  is  something  more 
due  to  me  for  this  term's  lessons,  but 
I  cannot  get  hold  of  that  till  Easter, 
and  I  should  perhaps  forfeit  the  greater 
part  of  my  school  fees,  if  I  left  sud- 
denly without  proper  notice." 

Some  talk  and  calculation  followed, 
and  then  Katherine  slowly  replaced 
the  money,  piece  by  piece,  in  the  box, 
and  locked  it. 

"  Well,"  said  Christabel,  putting  her 
hand  over  Katherine's.  It  was  almost 
too  dark  to  see,  but  Christabel  felt  a 
large  tear  fall  on  the  back  of  her  hand 
from  Katherine's  eyes.  It  took  a  great 
deal  to  make  Katherine  weep.  Chris- 
tabel had  to  look  back  to  quite  childish 
days  for  the  last  time — an  occasion 
when  there  had  been  a  little  quarrel 
between  the  sisters — when  this  had 
happened. 

"  I  am  very  foolish,"  Katherine 
said,  faintly,  "  but  I  was  thinking  of 
what  you  said  one  day  about  the  con- 
sequences of  my  accident  stretching 
out  so  much  further  than  we  foresaw 
at  first.  If  I  had  not  been  ill — if 
even  I  had  not  yielded  to  your  en- 
treaties, and  bought  a  warm  dress  and 
cloak  for  my  first  going  out,  I  need 
not  have  sent  the  refusal  to  Zurich 
that  now  must  go.  How  little  I 
thought  that  night,  when  I  held  back 
the  man  from  striking  his  wife  again, 
that  I  was  knocking  over  my  own 
best  chance  of  gaining  what  I  had 
most  at  heart.  Do  you  remember  what 
you  said  about  the  Nornir's  thread1? 
We  did  not  know  then  that  there  was 
another  great  knot  in  her  weaving  still 
to  come." 


"No,"  said  Christabel.  Then  she- 
paused,  for  her  thoughts  flew  off  to 
yet  another  very  differently  coloured 
thread  in  the  web  of  consequences,  and 
her  heart  began  to  beat  so  quickly 
that  she  could  not  speak.  She  knew 
now  that  the  decision  which  had  cost 
Katherine  that  bitter  tear  had  been 
felt  as  an  escape  by  her — an  escape 
from  a  pain  so  great  that  it  actually 
seemed  worse  to  bear  than  the  sight 
of  Katherine's  sorrow.  What  could 
she  do  to  atone  for  such  selfishness  ? 
Katherine  must  not  be  sacrificed  for 
her  just  now,  when  conscience  told  her 
that  the  entire  exclusive  love  which 
had  hitherto  made  the  utmost  sacrifice 
for  each  other  seem  only  natural,  was 
beginning  on  her  side  to  have  a  flaw 
in  it. 

Katherine  rose  to  return  the  trea- 
sure-box to  its  usual  place,  and  so  end 
the  conversation,  but  Christabel  put 
out  her  hand,  and  drew  her  back  into 
her  chair.  "  Wait  a  minute,  dear,  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.  Kathe- 
rine, you  must  not  give  up  Zurich. 
This  offered  help  is  the  turning-point 
of  your  life.  The  one  chance  of  suc- 
cess that  you  can  hardly  hope  to  have 
again  if  you  turn  away  from  it  now." 

"  I  acknowledge  that,"  answered 
Katherine,  mournfully  ;  "  but " 

"  Listen  to  me.  You  must  go  alone 
to  Zurich  and  live  with  Miss  Campbell 
as  she  proposes  till  you  receive  your 
first  quarter's  salary,  and  till  I  have 
fulfilled  my  engagements  with  my 
present  pupils.  Then  it  might  be  pru- 
dent for  me  to  join  you.  Yes,  we 
must  separate  for  a  little  while." 

"What  are  you  talking  of]  We 
have  never  been  parted  in  our  lives. 
To  leave  you  alone !  I  could  not 
bear  it." 

"  Mothers  and  daughters  have  to 
part,  and  husbands  and  wives  some- 
times," said  Christabel,  laying  her 
cheek  caressingly  against  Katherine's 
knee  ;  "they  live  through  the  time." 

"You  could  bear  it,  then?  "  asked 
Katherine,  almost  in  a  tone  of  re- 
proach. 

"  For  your  good  ;  to  help  forward 
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your  career  that  we  have  planned  so 
often ;  that  we  went  out  together  into 
the  world  to  achieve." 

"  You  frighten  me,"  exclaimed  Kath- 
erine.  "  If  I  could  leave  you  to  work 
alone  here — you — my  little  sister  whom 
I  promised  my  mother  on  her  death- 
bed to  watch  over,  I  should  fear  that 
I  had  really  grown  hard  and  selfish, 
that  I  had  let  ambition  for  a  career  eat 
the  womanliness  out  of  me." 

"I  thought  we  held  that  women 
could  take  care  of  themselves,  and  did 
not  want  any  watching  over?"  said 
Christabel,  falteringly. 

Some  warning  words  of  old  Mrs. 
Urquhart's  recurred  to  Katherine's 
memory  as  Christabel  spoke,  and  sent 
a  sudden  pang  through  her.  A  sense 
of  the  terribleness  of  life,  unless  the 
threads  of  its  circumstance  were  in- 
deed held  in  a  heavenly  Father's  hand, 
came  over  her,  and  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands,  shuddering. 

She  must  be  changed  since  her  acci- 
dent, she  said  to  herself,  if  such  a 
shudder  could  come  on  hearing  a  boast 
from  Christabel  that  used  to  sound  so 
natural.  Was  it  her  nerves  merely 
that  had  been  shattered,  or  was  ker 
self-confidence  leaving  her,  or  were  the 
foundations  on  which  she  had  stood 
in  fancied  security  hitherto,  breaking 
away  to  make  room  for  something  else  ? 
Perhaps  just  now  Christabel' s  sense 
and  judgment  might  be  the  most  trust- 
worthy ;  and  Christabel  was  all  the 
while  talking  on  soothingly,  mingling 
her  arguments  with  caresses  and  gentle 
raillery  at  the  inconsistency  of  Kathe- 
rine's reluctance. 

"  I  shall  be  the  worst  of  the  two, 
when  the  time  of  parting  comes,"  she 
said.  "  You  will  have  to  scold  me  in- 
to courage,  then ;  but  while  it  is  still 
three  or  four  days  distant  I  am  as 
brave  as  you  will  be  at  the  last.  I 
can  see  clearly  what  is  the  reasonable 
thing  to  do.  You  talk  of  leaving  me 
alone ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  last  year.  I  have 
friends.  I  shall  not  be  lonely." 

"  There  are  Mrs.  "West  and  Mrs. 
Urquhart  who  would  be  kind,"  said 


Katherine,  in  a  calmer  tone ;  "  but 
they  are  too  much  occupied  with  busi- 
ness and  cares  of  their  own  to  bestow 
thought  on  you,  and  now  Emmie  is 
away  there  will  be  no  one  to  help  you 
through  your  lonely  evenings." 

"  But  I  have  made  a  few  friends  of 
my  very  own,"  said  Christabel.  "  My 
two  neighbours  at  the  drawing  school 
walk  home  with  me  sometimes  and 
press  me  to  visit  them,  and  (hurrying 
out  the  words)  I  met  another  friend 
to-day  in  Kensington  Gardens,  that 
Mr.  Anstice,  who  helped  you  on  the 
day  of  the  accident,  and  came  to  see 
us  when  you  were  ill.  He  is  back  in 
London,  and  talks  of  calling  here. 
Oh,  I  shall  have  more  visitors  while 
you  are  away  than  Mary  Anne  will 
consent  to  open  the  door  to.  You 
have  no  notion  how  gay  I  mean  to  be. 
I  shall  perhaps  turn  out  a  leader  of 
society  in  Bohemia  when  I  am  left  to 
myself." 

"  You  talk  bravely,  dearest ;  but  I 
am  afraid  you  have  no  notion  of  the 
difference  between  depending  on  chance 
acquaintances  for  society  and  such 
companionship  as  we  have  had  together 
day  by  day." 

"  It  will  be  three  months'  starving, 
I  know,"  said  Christabel ;  "  but  think 
of  the  joy  of  meeting  again.  I  want 
you  really  to  understand  that  it  will 
not  be  so  bad  for  me  as  you  suppose. 
Spring  is  coming  on,  and  you  know 
how  light-hearted  I  always  feel  in  the 
spring.  Every  fresh  flower  will  tell 
me  that  the  time  for  our  meeting  is 
nearer,  and  you  will  send  me  thick 
letters,  like  this  one  from  Emmie 
West  which  is  waiting  on  the  table  to 
be  looked  at.  Yours  will  never  wait. 
They  will  give  me  a  share  in  all  you 
are  enjoying,  your  snow  mountains, 
and  such  flowers  as  I  suppose  I  have 
no  idea  of.  How  I  shall  revel  in  your 
descriptions  of  them." 

"It  is  time  we  turned  to  Emmie's 
letter.  I  promised  to  call  her  brothers 
and  sister  to  hear  it  read.  They  will 
be  waiting  down  stairs  for  our  sum- 
mons." 

"  Let  them  wait  ten  minutes  longer 
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till  you  have  written  your  answer  to 
Zurich.  Katherine,  dear,  we  shall 
both  sleep  better  to-night  if  we  know 
that  the  decision  has  been  made,  and 
the  matter  settled  irrevocably.  Our 
hearts  will  be  fit  to  break,  perhaps, 
but  the  thing  must  be,  and  I  know 
that  to  have  had  a  long  time  of  in- 
decision first  will  make  the  blow 
harder  to  bear  when  it  comes.  *  There, 
I  am  going  to  bring  your  desk  and  a 
candle  into  the  window  recess,  and 
when  you  have  written  your  letter  to 
Miss  Campbell,  I  will  run  down  stairs 
and  beg  Harry  West  to  post  it  before 
he  comes  up  here  with  the  other  three, 
to  hear  Emmie's  news.  Then  it  will 
be  settled,  and  I  shall  kiss  Dr.  Kathe- 
rine Moore  when  T  go  to  bed  to- 
night, feeling  more  certainty  that  she 
will  exist  for  other  people  as  well  as 
for  myself  some  day,  than  I  have  been 
able  to  feel  for  the  last  six  months  or 
more." 

Christabel  retained  her  gay  manner 
till  the  letter  was  written  and  posted  ; 
but  it  was  Katherine  who  read  Emmie's 
long  epistle  to  the  brothers  and  sisters 
who  came  up  to  hear  it  half  an  hour 
afterwards.  By  that  time  Christabel' s 
eyes  were  in  no  state  for  reading, 
though  she  listened  to  every  tone  of 
Katherine' s  voice,  storing  them  in  her 
memory  to  feed  on  when  the  room 
should  be  empty  of  such  sounds.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  made  very  little 
impression  on  her.  It  was  well  that 
the  three  younger  Wests  ranged  before 
Katherine  on  the  skeleton's  box,  and 
Harry  with  his  elbows  on  the  window- 
sill,  had  minds  sufficiently  at  leisure 
to  appreciate  the  confidences  that 
Emmie  had  penned  with  an  express 
view  to  this  Air  Throne  audience. 

"Did  you  ever  think  much  about 
caterpillars  ?  "  Katherine  read.  "  Did 
you  ever  wonder  how  they  feel  when 
they  first  get  out  of  their  chrysalises, 
and  find  that  they  have  wings  ?  I 
believe  I  can  tell  you,  for  I  fancy 
it  must  be  just  as  I  felt  on  the  first 
morning  when  I  awoke  at  La  Roquette 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was 
the  colour  of  the  sunshine  that  sur- 


prised me  most — that  and  the  stillness. 
I  opened  my  window,  and  put  out  my 
head  and  said,  Am  I  Emmie  West  ? 
and  am  I  alive,  or  have  I  died  in  the 
night  ?  and  is  this  a  new  sort  of  exist- 
ence I  have  come  into,  where  every- 
thing is  as  different  from  all  I  have 
known  before  as  this  golden  sun- 
shine differs  from  daylight  in  Saville 
Street  1  It  really  was  a  puzzle  just 
for  a  minute,  and  then  of  course  I 
woke  quite  up,  and  knew  that  I 
was  fare.  Here  is  Madame  de  Flori- 
mel's  little  chateau,  so  the  village 
people  call  it — a  farm-house  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  surrounded  by  hills. 
Here  Madame  comes  in  the  summer, 
when  her  grand  old  chateau  down 
in  the  valley  among  the  vines  and 
olives  and  flower-fields  is  quite  too 
hot  for  an  English  person  to  live 
in.  Madame  de  Florimel  is  English — 
'  one  of  you  others,'  as  we  are  told 
twenty  times  a  day  by  the  natives  of 
the  place ;  but  though  she  is  proud 
of  this  herself,  and  likes  to  let  the 
little  chateau  every  winter  to  -  an 
English  family  for  the  sake  of  society, 
you  would  not  guess  her  to  be  English 
to  look  at  her  and  hear  her  speak. 
She  has  lived  forty-two  years  at  La 
Roquette,  and  she  was  only  eighteen 
when  she  left  England ;  so  you  can 
believe  that  in  spite  of  all  the  talk 
made  here  about  her  English  ways,  we 
do  not  recognise  her  for  a  country- 
woman so  unmistakably  as  her  neigh- 
bours seem  to  expect.  I  begin  with 
Madame  de  Florimel  the  first  thing 
after  my  awakening  in  the  morning  at 
La  Roquette,  because  she  really  was 
the  very  next  thing  that  happened  to 
me  after  my  bath  of  sunshine.  I  was 
only  half-way  through  my  dressing 
when  there  came  a  knock  at  my  bed- 
room door,  and  I  opened  it  upon — 
what  do  you  think  ] — a  large  clothes- 
basket  full  of  flowers  —  pale  blue 
double  violets,  great  yellow  and  white 
roses,  anemones,  narcissus,  awfully 
lovely  irises,  white  and  blue.  I  could 
only  scream  with  joy  and  bury  my 
face  in  the  flowers.  I  did  not  at  first 
notice  a  girl  who  had  taken  the  basket 
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from  her  head,  as  I  opened  the  door, 
and  who  went  on  telling  me  in  French 
that  she  had  come  up  from  the  great 
chateau  with  this  little  greeting  from 
Madame  de  Florimel  who  wished  thus 
to  convert  her  sentiments  to  the  Eng- 
lish, ladies  who  had  arrived  at  her 
maisonnette  last  night.  It  was  well 
that  my  toilette  was  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced, for  the  girl  (her  name  is 
Madelon  Claire)  walked  straight  into 
my  bedroom  as  soon  as  I  lifted  my 
face  from  the  flowers,  and  when  she  had 
put  down  her  burden  on  my  dressing- 
table,  she  did  not  seem  to  see  any  reason 
why  she  should  not  stay  to  see  the  end. 
Fancy  dressing  in  a  room  with  all 
those  distracting  flowers  under  your 
looking-glass  and  a  French  peasant- 
girl,  in  a  white  cap  and  gold  earrings 
in  her  ears,  looking  on  !  She  was  not 
as  shy  as  I  was.  She  took  up  and 
examined  my  ribbons  and  cuffs,  and 
went  into  such  exstasies  over  that 
large,  ugly  cairngorm  brooch  of  old 
Mrs.  Urquhart's,  that  I  think  I  should 
have  let  her  carry  it  away  with  her 
if  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Urquhart  had 
not  restrained  me  from  parting  with 
the  present  she  seemed  to  think  I 
should  value  very  highly.  Before  I 
was  ready  to  put  the  brooch  into  my 
collar,  Madelon  had  told  me  nearly  all 
her  history.  She  is  not  Madame  de 
FlorimeFs  servant,  as  I  supposed  at 
first.  She  lives  in  a  farm-house  in  a 
valley  behind  our  hill,  and  she  had  gone 
to  the  chateau  quite  early  that  morning 
to  take  a  bouquet  d'orange  and  some 
pommes  d'amour  to  Madame  de  Flori- 
mel ;  and  Madame,  knowing  that  she 
must  pass  her  maisonnette  on  the  way 
home,  permitted  her  to  have  the  honour 
of  bearing  this  little  offering  of  flowers 
to  the  English  ladies.  Observe — no 
one  but  'madame'  calls  the  new  chateau 
a  maisonnette.  Madelon  explained 
carefully  to  me  that  she  was  repeat- 
ing Madame's  word,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  impress  me  with  Madame's 
combined  magnificence  and  humility. 
It  was  early  when  Madelon  and  I 
left  my  bedroom,  too  early  for  Ward 
to  have  begun  to  think  of  taking  Aunt 


Rivers  her  earliest  cup  of  tea,  and 
as  I  knew  I  could  not  be  wanted  for 
an  hour  or  so  I  accepted  Madelon;s 
invitation  to  walk  home  with  her  and 
be  introduced  to  her  mother,  'who/ 
Madelon  said,  '  would  be  ravished 
with  the  honour  of  receiving  a  first 
visit  from  the  English  young  lady. 
Madame  would  not  grudge  her  this 
great  pleasure,  as  she  was  an  invalid 
whom  every  one  indulged.'  I  laughed 
at  the  notion  of  being  of  so  much  con- 
sequence that  it  mattered  to  whom  I 
paid  a  first  visit,  and  tried  to  explain 
what  sort  of  a  person  Emmie  West 
really  was ;  but  Madelon  only  laughed 
till  her  face  was  all  dimples,  and 
as  French  phrases  in  which  to  dis- 
parage myself  did  not  come  to  hand 
readily,  I  gave  it  up  and  followed 
her  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps  into 
the  garden.  Madelon  left  me  there, 
to  beg  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of 
bread  for  me  from  La  Fermiere,  who 
lives  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  little 
chateau,  and  1  stood  and  looked  about 
me.  There  were  three  or  four  olive- 
trees  in  front  of  me,  and  their  leaves, 
with  the  sun  shining  on  them,  looked 
just  as  if  they  were  all  made  of  frosted 
silver ;  beyond  came  a  vineyard,  red- 
brown  earth  with  rows  of  tree-stumps, 
like  dwarfish  hill-men  struggling  to 
get  their  arms  and  heads  out  of  the 
ground  ;  then  a  strip  of  green  corn, 
and  then  the  hill  dips  down  into  a 
deep  ravine.  All  this  is  Madame's 
property,  where  we  are  at  home ;  but 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  make  you 
see  what  lies  further  away.  Hills  be- 
hind hills,  slopes  of  olives,  dark  green 
pines,  bare  mountains,  pink  and  lilac 
and  grey,  with  here  and  there  dazzling 
white  snow- caps  towering  up  into  the 
sky.  Before  I  had  half  done  looking, 
Madelon  called  me  to  take  my  coffee, 
and  I  saw  that  La  Fermiere  was  wait- 
ing at  the  door  of  her  house  to  give  it 
me  herself,  and  that  a  whole  troop  of 
night-capped  children  were  peeping 
out  from  behind  her  ample  skirts  to 
get  sight  of  me  as  I  drank  it. 

" '  Will  you  go  round  by  the  road 
or  through    the    bosquet?'     Madelon 
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asked,  and  of  course  I  chose  the  bos- 
quet, though  I  did  not  tell  her  that  I 
had  never  been  in  anything  that  calls 
itself  a  wood  in  my  life  before. 

"A  little  winding  path  led  us  through 
the  wood  which  I  now  perceive  is  only 
a  belt  of  firs  sheltering  Madame's  best 
vineyard,  and  then  we  came  out  half- 
way down  the  hillside,  and  I  could 
see  what  a  valley  is  like.  Oh,  so  sunny, 
and  green,  and  still,  such  golden  lights 
on  the  grass,  such  clear  blue  shadows 
from  the  olive-trees,  such  thousands  of 
anemones  and  violets  at  one's  feet,  such 
blue  overhead  ;  and  down  below  at  the 
bottom,  a  winding  pathway  and  a 
little  river  where  some  women  were 
kneeling  washing  clothes  in  the  run- 
ning water.  We  could  hear  their 
voices  chattering,  and  the  gurgle  of 
the  stream  among  the  big  stones  where 
they  were  pounding  their  linen. 

"  Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  passed 
under  some  olive-trees,  in  one  of  which 
stood  a  young  man  with  a  great  prun- 
ing-hook  lopping  a  branch.  He  called 
out  to  tell  Madelon  that  he  had  been 
fishing  in  the  river  that  morning,  and 
that  he  had  already  been  to  her  house 
to  take  a  little  offering  of  eels  to  her 
mother  for  the  dejeuner. 

"  '  Does  everybody  take  offerings  to 
everybody  ? '  I  asked  ;  and  Madelon 
blushed,  and  looked  shyly  up  into  the 
tree  where  the  young  man  stood  ba- 
lancing himself  on  a  bough ;  and  then 
she  seized  my  hand  and  made  me  run 
quite  to  the  end  of  the  slope  before 
she  answered. 

"  '  But  no — it  is  not  the  custom  of 
the  country  to  make  offerings — except 
— to  Madame,  or  on  fete  days,  or  at  the 
New  Year,  or  when  one  returns  after 
an  absence,  but — in  short,  what  would 
you  have,  when  a  young  man  lives  in 
the  next  valley,  and  meets  you  at  all 
the  fetes  and  coming  home  from  mass 
on  Sunday '{ — he — naturally  wishes  to 
please  your  mother,' 

"  By  and  by,  Madelon  stopped  and 
pointed  out  a  square  white  house  far 
up  on  an  opposite  hill,  where  she  said 
the  young  man's  parents  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Babou  live  and  own  all  the 


vineyards  and  olive  grounds  that  stretch 
down  into  another  little  valley. 

"  She  said  it  was  a  better  property 
than  her  father's,  because  the  Babou 
fields  lie  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  that  it  was  better  cultivated  too, 
for  Monsieur  and  Madame  Babou  were 
so  happy  as  to  have  a  good  son  to  work 
for  them,  whereas,  she  was  only  a  girlr 
and  her  parents  are  alone  but  for  her. 
'  Still,  I  have  courage,'  she  added. 
'And  now  you  see  our  house,  Made- 
moiselle ;  we  climb  here — to  the  right, 
and  you  will  always  know  your  way 
by  that  clump  of  orange-trees — the  only 
ones  that  grow  at  this  end  of  the  valley.' 

"  1  wish   you  could  have  seen  her, 
Katherine,  when  she  said,  '  Still  I  have 
courage  ' — you  would  have  liked   the 
brave  look  in  her  brown  eyes  so  much. 
She  is  no  taller  than  I  am,  and  she  has 
slender  shoulders,  and  a  thin    brown 
face  with  a  nice  dimple  in  each  cheek 
when  she  laughs ;  yet  I  find  that  she 
works  hard  in  the  fields  digging  among 
the  vines  and  olives,  and  walks  miles  up 
to  mountain  pastures  to  cut  food  for  her 
pauvres  betes,    as    she  calls    the   two 
mules,  and  the  goat  with  its  kid  that 
belong  to  the  farm  and  are  tethered 
close   to    the    house.      There   was    a 
wood    fire   with  a  great   pot   hanging 
above  it,  in  the  room  Madelon  brought 
me  into,  and  -in  a  corner  of  the  wide 
open  hearth  sat  the  old  mother,  spin- 
ning with  a  distaff  and  spindle.     She 
laughed  till   she  nearly   fell  into   the 
fire  when  she  found  I  had  never  seen 
any  one  spin  before,  and  that  I  thought 
it   a   wonderful   thing,    and    while    I 
watched  her,  Madelon  brought  out  wine 
and  raisins   and  figs  of  her  own  dry- 
ing, and  by  and  by  slipped  away  to 
fetch   her   father   and   her  uncle  who 
were  at  work   somewhere    among  the 
vines,    to    come    in    and  look    at  me, 
and  click  their  glasses  with  mine  when 
my  health  was  drunk,  befere  I  went 
away.    I  have  never  been  made  so  much 
of  in  my  life  before,  and  I  feel  quite 
elated  and  grati6ed,  so  you  need  not 
be  surprised  if   the  orange-tree-house 
people  fill  up  a  good  deal  of  space  in 
my  letters. 
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"  There  are  other  beautiful  valleys 
round   our   chateau  besides   this   one, 
but  I  think  I  shall  continue  to  love 
it   best.      It  was  the  first  glimpse    I 
had   into  Paradise,  and   Madelon  my 
first   friend    is   its   Eve.     As  for  the 
Adam — well — Madelon  would  go  part 
of  the  way  home  with  me,  and  while 
we  were  walking  by  the  river,  I  spied 
some  beautiful  fronds  of  maiden  hair 
fern  growing  on  the  opposite  bank,  just 
where  the  stream  is  broadest.     While 
I  was  exclaiming  with  vexation  that  I 
could  not  get  at  them,  and  Madelon 
was   risking  a  fall  into  the  water  by 
reaching  after  them  with   a    crooked 
stick,    "A  votre  service,"  said  a  voice 
behind  us,  and  the  young  man  with  the 
pruning-hook    stepped  at    one    stride 
from   the  top  of   the    bank   into  the 
middle  of    the   stream.      After   being 
instructed    by   Madelon   that   it    was 
'  those  green  leaves,  but,  yes — nothing 
else    than  those   small    green    leaves 
the    English   young   lady  wanted,'  he 
gathered   them,    and   presented    them 
to   me   most   politely.       I   wanted   to 
divide  the  ferns  with  Madelon,   when 
Antoine    (that    is    the   knight   of   the 
pruning-hook's  name),  had  disappeared 
among  the  olive-trees  on  his  own  hill, 
but  she  did  not  see  it.      What  did  she 
want  with  little  green  leaves  of  which 
there 'were  plenty  all  up  the  river,  and 
as  for  M.  Antoine — for  I  could  not  help 
saying   a  little  word    about  his  kind- 
ness— what  would  you  have  ?     When 
one  meets    so    often   by  accident,  on 
week-days  among  the  vines,  and  com- 
ing away  from  mass  on  Sundays,  one 
cannot  feel  exactly  as  to  a  stranger. 
Yet  one  thinks  of    one's  parents  who 
have  perhaps  their  thoughts,  and  their 
pride,  and  the  Babou-lands  were,  alas  ! 
«o  much  richer  than  other  people's,  and 
since  M.  Babou  had  been  elected  Maire 
of   the  Commune    there    had    been   a 
little  misunderstanding,   or  little  jeal- 
ousy.    The  two  houses  on  the  opposite 
hills   were  not  on    such    neighbourly 
terms  as  had  been  the  case  when  the 
children  in  them  were  still  children. 
'  It    was     sad,'     Madelon    said,     just 
letting    the    dimples    in    her    cheeks 


disappear  for  a  moment,  '  but  it  was 
so ;  and  one  must  make  up  one's 
mind.' 

"  Even  in  Paradise,  you  see  !  One 
need  not  get  among  '  county s '  and 
dukes,  for  opposite  houses  to  have 
feuds,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  stories  to 
spring  up. 

"  I  have  left  very  little  space  in  my 
letter  for  Madame  La  Comtesse,  which 
would  shock  Madelon  very  much  if  she 
knew ;  yet  I  assure  you,  Aunt  Rivers 
and  I  are  getting  into  a  way  of  dis- 
cussing her  sayings  and  doings  almost 
as  incessantly  as  do  the  La  Roquette 
people.  What  can  I  tell  you  about 
her  ?  She  is  not  the  least  in  the  world 
like  Mrs.  Kirkman,  for  one  thing,  and 
the  court  everybody  pays  her  does  not 
exasperate  me  in  the  least.  I  think 
even  you,  Katherine,  would  take  the 
infection  of  worship  if  you  were  here. 
Luckily  for  me,  Aunt  Rivers  is  ter- 
ribly afraid  of  driving  down  the  steep 
hill,  so  it  falls  on  me  to  return  all 
Madame  de  Florimel's  visits,  and  be 
the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  two  chateaux.  Madame  is  very  kind 
to  me,  and  makes  as  much  of  me  as  if 
I  were  Lady  Rivers'  daughter,  instead 
of  her  niece.  So  far  away  from  Lon- 
don you  see,  she  does  not  take  in  the 
immense  difference  that  exists  between 
a  West  and  a  Rivers,  or  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  as  much  to  her  as  to 
other  people  if  she  did  understand  it. 
I  can't  help  enjoying  myself,  though 
sometimes  I  tell  myself  I  must  be 
very  selfish  to  feel  so  happy  just  be- 
cause the  sun  shines  and  everybody 
smiles,  while  things  in  Saville  Street 
remain  the  same  as  ever.  The  spring 
creeps  on,  not  by  fits  and  starts  as  it 
does  in  England,  but  bringing  brighter 
sunshine  and  fresh  flowers  every  day. 
Now  it  is  violets  and  anemones,  by 
and  by  it  will  be  tulips  and  gladi- 
olus among  the  corn,  and  Madelon 
has  shown  me  a  marshy  place  by  the 
river  where  there  will  be  flags  and 
daffodils  by  and  by,  but  I  find  these 
are  not  so  common  here  as  I  expected 
from  a  remark  some  one  made  to  me 
before  I  came.  Still  the  spring  creeps 
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on,    and    I    cannot    help   being   very 
happy. 

"Your  loving  friend, 

"EMMIE  WEST." 

"P.S. — There  is  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
Anstice  in  one  of  the  morning-rooms 
at  the  great  Chateau.  I  recognised  it 
the  moment  I  got  into  the  room,  but 
I  have  not  said  anything  yet  to 
Madame  de  Florirnel  about  our  know- 
ing him  a  little  in  England.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  shall." 

"Emmie  gives  us  very  little  useful 
information  in  her  letters,"  observed 
Mildie  discontentedly,  when  the  read- 
ing ceased.  "  She  promised  to  find 
out  for  me  what  kind  of  frog  it  is 
that  are  eaten  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Communal 
Government,  but  you  see,  though  she 
actually  mentions  a  maire  of  the  com- 
mune, she  does  not  add  a  single  fact 
that  can  be  called  interesting." 

"  What  a  sell  it  is  that  Emmie 
should  have  gone  to  such  a  jolly  place, 
instead  of  Casabianca  or  me,"  remarked 
the  Gentle  Lamb,  reflectively.  "  Why 
I  should  have  been  up  in  the  tree  with 


that  man  she  talks  of  in  half  a  minute, 
and  I  would  have  followed  him  into 
the  river,  and  made  him  show  me  where 
the  eels  hide,  or  perhaps  turn  out  a 
water-rat,  and  she  could  do  nothing, 
poor  idiot,  but  stand  still  and  stare. 
There's  no  sense  in  girls  travelling, 
they  can  do  nothing  when  they  get  to 
a  place  but  pick  flowers." 

"  And  be  happy,  even  when  they 
leave  a  sister  behind  them  in  Saville 
Street,"  said  Christabel,  coming  for- 
ward with  a  brave  smile  on  her  face, 
and  leaning  over  Katherine's  chair. 
"  Yes,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Emmie  for  telling  me  that  piece  of 
good  news  to-night.  You  may  take 
the  letter  down  stairs  now  Mildie,  and 
read  it  to  your  mother,  for  dinner 
must  be  over  by  this  time  and  your 
father  settled  to  his  evening  nap  ;  but 
niind  you  bring  it  back  to  me  again. 
I  shall  keep  it  to  encourage  me,"  she 
whispered  to  Katherine,  "till  I  get 
just  such  another  happy  one  of  my 
own.  Your  flowers  and  sunshine 
when  I  read  of  them  will  be  so  much 
mine,  that  you  will  never  need  to  pity 
Saville  Street,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned." 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  Gye, 
for  thirty  years  director  of  the  first 
lyrical  establishment  in  Europe,  may 
fitly  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  few 
words  on  himself,  on  the  great  theatre 
over  which  he  ruled  so  long  and  so 
efficiently,  and  on  the  influence  of  his 
management  upon  operatic  art.  Mr. 
Gye's  talents  for  organisation  and 
administration  seem  to  have  been 
inherited  from  his  father,  at  one 
time  Member  of  Parliament  for  Bath, 
and  founder  of  several  highly  im- 
portant commercial  enterprises.  Mr. 
Frederick  Gye  (senior)  was  the  prin- 
cipal partner  in  the  printing  firm 
of  Gye  and  Balne,  having  previ- 
ously, in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  time,  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  a  printing-office  where 
he  had  for  fellow-apprentices  Vizetelly 
and  Davidge,  the  former  of  whom  was 
associated  or  connected  with  him  in 
many  of  his  undertakings.  Yizetelly 
(father  of  the  Henry  Yizetelly  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Story 
of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  told  for  the 
first  time  with  really  authentic  de- 
tails) became  editor  of  the  Comic 
Almanac,  illustrated  for  so  many 
years  by  George  Cruikshank,  and  of  the 
London  Stage,  a  series  of  plays  by  old 
and  new  dramatists,  issued  by  Gye 
and  Balne  at  threepence  a  number. 
Yizetelly  was  an  amateur  actor  of 
considerable  talent.  He  played  Sir 
Edmund  Mortimer  in  the  Iron  Chest 
at  the  Haymarket,  and  was  known  to 
Charles  Kemble,  Yates,  John  Reeve, 
and  other  eminent  actors  of  the  day. 
Davidge,  the  third  of  this  promising 
trio  of  apprentices,  became  manager 
of  the  Coburg,  now  Victoria,  Theatre, 
where  he  brought  out  Jerrold's  Black 
Eyed  Susan,  with  Stanfield  as  scene 


painter.  The  firm  of  Gye  and  Balne 
used  to  print  the  state  lottery-tickets, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  number  of 
tickets  which  had  not  been  placed, 
passed  into  Mr.  Gye's  hands,  either 
in  part  payment  of  his  account  or 
otherwise ;  and  the  fortunate  printer 
drew  a  prize  of  30,000£. 

At  this  epoch  George  Cruikshank, 
then  a  very  young  man,  furnished  a 
considerable  number  of  humorous  de- 
signs for  the  posting- bills  and  adver- 
tisements of  the  state  lotteries  ;  repre- 
senting, for  example,  the  unbounded 
joy  of  winners  and  the  various  pur- 
poses to  which  the  money  won  could 
be  conveniently  applied. 

Mr.  Gye  (senior)  had  now  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  full  play  to  his 
taste  for  speculation  ;  and  his  first 
enterprise  apart  from  his  regular 
business  was  the  establishment  of 
the  "  London  Genuine  Tea  Company," 
the  handsome  saloon  of  which  was 
decorated  with  Chinese  views  and 
figure -subjects,  painted  by  Clarkson 
Stanfield  and  David  Roberts,  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose  by  Mr. 
Yizetelly.  The  tea-trade  was  at  that 
time  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  Mr.  Gye 
found  that  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  compete  with  those  powerful  mono- 
polists. His  customers  were  for  the 
most  part  tea  dealers,  wholesale  and 
retail,  from  the  country ;  and  it  was 
in  the  painted  saloon  that  the  clients 
assembled  and  that  business  was 
transacted.  The  London  Tea  Com- 
pany having  made  a  hit,  Mr.  Gye 
(senior)  retired  from  Gye  and  Balne's, 
and,  besides  carrying  on  the  Tea  Com- 
pany, started  a  Wine  Company,  and 
became  at  the  same  time  lessee  and 
manager  of  Yauxhall  Garden:.;. 
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In  the  Wine  Company,  and  his  specu- 
lation with  regard  to  Yauxhall  Gardens, 
Mr.  Gye  (senior)  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Hughes,  to  whose  family  Mr. 
Frederick  Gye,  manager  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  hecame  allied  through 
marriage.  After  a  time  the  Tea  Com- 
pany was  sold ;  the  Wine  Company, 
owing  to  an  unfortunate  speculation  in 
port,  of  which  the  principal  part  of  a 
bad  vintage  had  been  bought  up,  proved 
a  failure ;  and  a  series  of  mishaps  was 
brought  to  a  bad  end  by  a  series  of 
very  unsatisfactory  seasons  at  Yaux- 
hall. Mr.  Gye  retired  from  Parliament, 
went  to  live  at  Brighton,  and  remained 
there  apart  from  speculations  and 
without  the  means  of  engaging  in  any 
new  one. 

Mr.  Frederick  Gye,  after  receiving 
a  good  public  school  education,  began 
life  with  scarcely  any  advantages,  ex- 
cept those  which  his  education  may 
have  given  him.  He  obtained,  doubt- 
less through  his  father's  old  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment,  a  contract 
for  lighting  Yauxhall ;  and  he  held  a 
similar  contract  throughout  a  large 
part  of  his  life  for  lighting  the  govern- 
ment buildings.  Before  joining  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  he  was  partner 
with  M.  Jullien  in  the  promenade  con- 
certs at  Covent  Garden;  and  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  had  existed  bub 
one  season,  when,  in  1848,  Mr.  Gye  was 
called  in  to  assist  Mr.  Delafield,  who, 
on  assuming  the  management  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  had  been  required 
to  sell  his  share  in  the  house  of  Combe, 
Delafield,  and  Co.,  and  who  was  now 
plunging  and  floundering  on  his  way 
to  inevitable  bankruptcy. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  was  started  have 
been  told  again  and  again.  Probably 
the  first  cause  of  all  in  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects  which  led  to  the 
conversion  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
into  an  opera-house,  was  the  refusal  of 
Mr.  Lumley  to  engage  the  famous 
Persian!  for  the  light  parts  in  Italian 
opera :  these  for  several  years  past 
had  been  assigned  to  Madame  Cas- 
tellan. It  is  certain,  in  any  case, 


that  when  Madame  Persiani  had 
been  for  some  years  without  an  en- 
gagement in  England,  her  husband 
showed  himself  ready  to  invest  capital 
in  an  opposition  opera-house.  The 
Royal  Italian  Opera  was  started,  in  a 
financial  sense,  by  Signor  Persiani,  and 
an  Italian  impresario,  named  Galetti, 
with  the  active  support  of  the  great 
music  publishing  firm  of  Cramer,  Beale, 
and  Co.  On  the  15th  October,  1846, 
an  article,  written  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Gruneisen,  the  well-known  amateur 
and  critic,  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  announcing  that  the  capi- 
talists who  had  taken  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  for  the  formation  of  an  Italian 
lyrical  company,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Beale  acting-manager  and  chief  di- 
rector of  the  undertaking.  During 
the  season  of  1848,  when  the  Italian 
speculators  had  wisely  retired  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Delafield,  Mr.  Gye  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  acting-manager.  On 
the  14th  July,  Mr.  Delafield  was  made 
a  bankrupt  ;  and  Mr.  Gye,  having 
previously  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  called 
principals,  band  and  chorus  together, 
and  induced  them  to  perform  that 
night  (when  the  house  would  other- 
wise have  been  closed)  on  the  chance 
of  such  receipts  as  might  be  obtained. 
Immediately  afterwards  it  was  decided 
to  continue  the  undertaking  on  the  co- 
operative principle.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  Mr.  Gye  applied  for  a  lease  of 
the  theatre  ;  and  in  September,  1849,  a 
lease  for  seven  years  was  granted  to 
him. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera  was  still, 
however,  to  be  managed  on  co-opera- 
tive principles.  Mr.  Gye  was  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  1,500£.  a  year,  and 
the  principal  artists  were  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  profits.1 

In  1851,  Colonel  Brownlow  Knox 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Gye, 
or  at  least  made  himself  answerable 
conjointly  with  Mr.  Gye  for  the  sum 
of  10,000^.  which  was  advanced  by 

1  For  particulars  on  this  subject,  see  TJw 
Opera,  and  the  Press,  by  C.  L.  Gruneisen, 
F.R.G.S.  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly. 
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Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  for  investment 
in  the  theatre.  In  1853,  capital  being 
required,  Mr.  Thistlethwayte  brought 
into  the  enterprise  12,000£.,  and,  going 
on  service  to  the  Crimea,  died  there 
during  the  campaign.  In  1856,  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  of  that 
season  was  temporarily  established  at 
the  Lyceum,  where,  for  the  first  time, 
the  performances  were  publicly  adver- 
tised as  taking  place  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Gye. 

Going  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  we  find  from 
the   original    prospectus   that   it   was 
professedly  founded  in  1847  "for  the 
purpose    of    rendering    a   more    per- 
fect performance  of   the  lyric  drama 
than  has  hitherto  been  attained  in  this 
country."     The  directors  proposed  to 
bring  out  in   the   course  of   the  first 
season,  "  some  of  the  established  works 
of  Cimarosa,  Mozart,  and  Rossini,  and 
others   of   the   more  modern    Italian 
school,    including   operas   by   Bellini, 
Donizetti,  Mercadante,  and  Yerdi,  on 
a   scale  of   the  utmost   perfection   in 
every  department,  to  which  intent  the 
management  has  assembled  a  company 
embracing  the  greatest  and  most  varied 
talent   in    Europe."     Grisi,    Persiani, 
Alboni,  Mario,  Salvi,  Tamburini,  and 
Ronconi,  were    among   the    principal 
artists.    In  the  orchestra  were  Sainton 
as  leader,    Ella   at  the    head  of   the 
second  violins,  Lindley  as  chief  of  the 
celli,    Lazarus   as    first   clarinet,    and 
Henry   Jarrett   as    first   horn.      Mr. 
(now  Sir  Michael)  Costa,  was,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  the  musical    con- 
ductor.    The  direction  of  the  ballet- 
music  was  entrusted  to  Alfred  Mellon  ; 
and  though  the   new   enterprise   was 
intended  in  a  great  measure  as  a  pro- 
test against  the   system   pursued    at 
Her   Majesty's  Theatre  of  sacrificing 
everything  to  the  ballet,  the  original 
ballet  company  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera    included    no   less    than    four 
premieres  danseuses — Dumilatre,  Plun- 
kett,     Fuoco,     and     Fanny    Ellsler. 
Signer    Maggioni    was    publicly    an- 
nounced as  ready  to  perform  the  high 
and  heaven-born  functions  of  "  poet ;  " 
No.  231. — VOL.  xxxix. 


and  in  one  of  the  first  operas  produced, 
that  of  /  Due  Foscari,  by  Verdi,  the 
"  poet "  in  his  lyrical  translation  of 
the  libretto  delivered  himself  of  the 
following  lines  : — - 

"  Borne  by  my  warm  desire, 
To  thee  would  swiftly  fly 
My  ever  constant  thought, 
As  if  the  heart  was  charmed 
By  one  whom  it  adores." 

The  first  opera,  however,  of  the 
opening  season  (April  6, 1847)  was  not 
/  Due  Foscari  but  Semiramide,  with 
Grisi,  Alboni  and  Tamburini  in  the 
principal  parts.  Alboni  was  entirely 
unknown  at  the  time ;  but  her  delivery 
of  the  first  few  bars  of  Arsace's  intro- 
ductory recitative  at  once  stamped  her 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  richly- 
endowed  singers  ever  heard.  The  very 
next  season,  however,  Mademoiselle 
Alboni  was  replaced  by  Mademoiselle 
Angri ;  a  lady  who  would  seem  to  have 
made  her  mark  even  further  back  than 
was  really  the  case,  since  Madame 
Angri  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the 
grandmother  of  Mademoiselle  Zare 
Thalberg. 

The  history  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  might  be  written  fairly  enough 
from  its  programmes  for  the  season. 
But  allowance  would  have  to  be  made 
for  the  self-congratulatoiy  tone  in 
which  it  was  at  one  time  the  fashion 
to  draw  up  these  documents.  Thus, 
when  the  prospectus  for  1851,  the  year 
of  the  first  great  International  Exhi- 
bition, was  issued,  the  directors  an- 
nounced that — "  during  the  four  last 
seasons  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  originators,  the  directors  and 
the  artistes  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
encouraged  by  generous  patronage, 
have  been  enlisted  in  the  formation 
and  perfection  of  this  great  under- 
taking, and  the  present  managers  have 
not  only  the  satisfaction  of  placing  at 
the  command  of  their  subscribers  a 
most  complete  lyrical  establishment, 
but,  feeling  confident  of  its  undoubted 
superiority,  anticipate  the  additional 
gratification  during  the  extraordinary 
season  of  1851  of  entertaining  a  suc- 
cession of  audiences  assembled  from 
all  portions  of  the  civilised  world." 

s 
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The  repertory  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  included  at  that  time  no  less  than 
thirty-three  operas,  of  which  three 
(Robert  Lz  Diable,  Les  Huguenots,  and 
Le  Prophete)  were  the  work  of  Meyer- 
beer. In  1851  (August  9),  Gounod's 
Sappho  was  produced,  this  being  the 
first  opera  by  that  now  celebrated  com- 
poser which  was  heard  in  England. 
The  principal  part  in  Sappho  was  en- 
trusted to  Madame  Viardot  Garcia. 
But  Gounod  was  to  wait  for  Faust  to 
obtain  success  in  this  country  ;  Sappho 
was  almost  a  complete  fiasco. 

During  the  season  of  1852  Rossini's 
Count  Ory,  Donizetti's  Martiri,  and 
Spohr's  Faust  (with  new  recitatives  by 
the  composer)  were  brought  out. 

For  the  season  of  1853,  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  England  of  the  once  famous 
Mademoiselle  Joanna  Wagner,  niece 
of  the  illustrious  Richard,  was  an- 
nounced. But  Mademoiselle  Wagner 
had  signed  with  two  if  not  three 
London  managers  ;  and  she  ultimately 
appeared,  without  making  much  im- 
pression, at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

In  1853,  Verdi's  Rigoletto  and 
Berlioz's  Benvenuto  Cellini  were  given 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  The 
latter  work  obtained  no  success  what- 
ever. The  star  of  Berlioz  has  lately 
risen  again ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Benvenuto  can  be  advantage- 
ously revived.  It  failed  even  at 
Weimar  under  the  enthusiastic  cham- 
pionship of  Liszt.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  not  fail  at  Hanover,  where  we 
learn  it  is  again  shortly  to  be  attempted 
by  the  energetic  director,  Hans  von 
Billow. 

For  the  season  of  1854,  Sophie  Cru- 
velli  was  engaged,  together  with  the 
lamented  Bosio.  whose  graceful  sym- 
pathetic talent  now  for  the  first  time 
made  itself  felt.  During  this  season 
Madame  Grisi  gave  the  first  of  a  whole 
series  of  farewell  performances  which 
were  only  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
farewell-taker's  obvious  inability  to 
sing  any  more.  "  It  has  probably 
never  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
candidate  for  public  favour,"  said  the 
programme  writer  of  this  year,  "  to 
sustain  for  twenty-one  successive  sea- 


sons, the  highest  and  most  arduous 
characters  of  the  lyric  drama,  and  most 
certainly  never  with  such  unanimous 
commendations  as  have  baen  unceas- 
ingly bestowed  on  Madame  Grisi.  It 
is  the  wish  of  Madame  Grisi,"  con- 
tinued the  official  scribe,  "  during  this, 
her  last  engagement,  to  repeat  those 
impersonations  in  which  it  has  been 
her  good  fortune  to  obtain  her  greatest 
success ;  and  it  will  accordingly  be 
the  care  of  the  directors  to  contribute 
every  possible  eclat  to  these  perform- 
ances, relying  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence that  the  subscribers,  the  patrons 
of  the  opera,  and  the  public,  on  this 
occasion  will  extend  to  their  long- 
favoured  artiste  the  cheering  influence 
of  their  countenance  and  support." 

The  puff  system  was  at  this  time 
carried  to  its  greatest  possible  height ; 
and  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
used  annually  to  try  which  could  out- 
bid and  outbrag  the  other.  "  It  would 
be  difficult,"  said  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  in  putting  forth 
their  prospectus  for  the  year  1854, 
"  to  express  the  great  satisfaction 
which  they  feel  (a  sentiment  which 
will  doubtless  be  shared  by  the  uni- 
versal public  in  general)  in  being  able 
to  announce  that  they  have  entered 
into  arrangements  with  that  illustrious 
maestro  M.  Meyerbeer  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  last  new  opera, 
L'Etoile  dii  Nord,  a  work  the  success 
of  which  most  certainly  finds  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  lyric 
drama." 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  four  was 
the  first  year  in  London  of  II  Trova- 
tore,  with  Mademoiselle  Ney,  Madame 
Viardot,  Signor  Tamberlik,  and  Signor 
Graziani  as  impersonators  of  the  lead- 
ing characters.  This  was  the  year  of 
Signor  Graziani's  first  appearance  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  where  he  has 
sung  continuously  season  after  season 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years. 

Early  in  1856,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  theatre  was  destroyed  by 
fire ;  and  for  the  season  of  1856 
and  1857,  while  the  house  was  being 
re-built,  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
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was  carried  on  at  the  Lyceum.  These 
were  the  years  of  the  delicious  "  Opera 
Concerts ' '  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  when 
the  entire  band  and  company  of  the 
opera  were  transferred  to  Sydenham, 
to  a  platform  improvised  among  the 
statues,  architecture,  and  shrubs  of 
the  tropical  end  of  the  nave.  The  sub- 
sequent change  of  locality  to  the  centre 
transept  robbed  these  unique  enter- 
tainments of  their  peculiar  charm. 

In  1857  La  Traviata  was  produced; 
not  for  the  first  time  in  England,  inas- 
much as  it  had  already  been  played 
very  successfully  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  with  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini 
in  the  principal  part ;  but  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  At 
Mr.  Gye's  establishment,  where  he  now 
proclaimed  himself  sole  director,  the 
principal  characters  in  La  Traviata 
were  assigned  to  Mario,  Graziani,  and 
Bosio,  than  whose  Violetta  none  more 
refined  has  ever  been  seen  on  the 
operatic  stage.  It  had  been  discovered 
that  the  Lyceum  was  in  some  respects 
better  fitted  for  operatic  performances 
than  the  magnificent  building  which 
had  been  destroyed,  and  which  was 
now  being  re-built.  Accordingly  the 
prospectus  for  1857  pointed  out  that 
"  many  subscribers  preferred  the  small 
theatre  on  account  of  the  facility  in 
seeing  and  hearing  the  entertainments 
as  well  as  for  the  elegance  and  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  audiences."  Madame 
Grisi  had  now  returned  to  give  more 
final  performances.  The  much-regretted 
Madame  Parepa  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  England,  and  Fra  Diavolo  was 
produced,  with  recitatives  and  several 
new  pieces  added  by  the  composer. 

Notwithstanding  the  preference  of 
so  many  of  the  subscribers  for  a  small 
theatre,  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  was 
transferred  in  1858  to  the  large  and 
magnificent  building  in  which  it  is 
still  established.  In  1858  M.  Faure 
made  his  first  appearance  in  England, 
and  Dinorah  was  produced,  with 
Madame  Miolan-Carvalho,  Madame 
Nantier-Didiee,  Signor  Gardoni,  and 
M.  Faure  in  the  chief  parts. 

In  1860  the  Floral  Hall  was  opened, 
and  Gluck's  Orfeo  was  brought  out 


with  Madame  Viardot  in  the  leading 
character. 

In  1861,  Madame  Grisi  having  re- 
tired for  the  second  but  not  last  time, 
the  Grisi  parts  were  assigned  to  Ma- 
dame Penco.  During  this  season 
Verdi's  Ballo  in  Maschera  was  given  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  with  Penco, 
Nantier-Didiee,  Miolan-Carvalho,  Gra- 
ziani, and  Tamberlik  in  the  cast. 

The  season  for  1851  had  been 
rendered  for  ever  memorable  by  the 
first  appearance  of  Mdlle.  Adelina 
Patti.  No  one  knew  anything  of 
Patti  until  she  stepped  on  to  the  stage 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  the 
character  of  Amina.  But  long  before 
she  had  finished  the  opening  movement 
of  Amina' s  cavatina,  she  had  already 
gained  the  heart  of  the  public,  which, 
charmed  by  her  expression,  was,  in 
the  quick  movement  of  the  air,  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  her 
execution. 

The    International     Exhibition    of 

1862  was   made   the   pretext   for  an 
unusually  high-toned  proclamation  to 
the  subscribers  ;  who  were  reminded 
that   London   would   soon   be  full  of 
visitors   from   abroad,    and   that  the 
opera  "had  been  and  indeed  is  still 
the  delight  of  foreigners.      It  is   no 
longer,"    continued     the     prospectus, 
"  confined   to    the   capitals   of   Italy, 
France,    Germany,  or   Spain ;    for  in 
these    days   Russia,  Sweden,   Greece, 
the  United  States,  and  South  America 
boast  of    splendid  operatic  establish- 
ments.     There   are    now   also   opera 
houses  in  Australia  and  California  ; 
and  even   the   stolid  Turks  maintain 
an   operatic   troupe   of   some    preten- 
sions." 

The   programme  for  the  season  of 

1863  was  full  of  congratulations  ad- 
dressed   to    the   subscribers   on    the 
"  happy  and   auspicious  event  of  the 
marriage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Den- 
mark."     This    was     Mdlle.     Pauline 
Lucca's  first  season  in  London. 

In  1864  it  was  announced  that  Lucca, 
having  been  brilliantly  successful 
during  the  previous  season,  had  been 
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re-engaged,  and  that  Patti  would  "  re- 
turn with  fresh  laurels  gathered  during 
the  recess.  This  young  artist,"  pursued 
the  programme  writer,  "  has  during 
the  past  winter  visited  her  native  city 
of  Madrid,  in  which  capital  she  was 
born  on  March  19th,  1843,  and  where, 
as  it  may  well  be  imagined,  the  display 
of  her  wonderful  talent  was  received 
with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm 
by  her  compatriots,  on  the  19th 
August  last."  This  was  the  year  of 
Gounod's  Faust,  produced  with  Mario, 
Lucca,  Faure,  Didiee,  and  Graziani  in 
the  principal  parts.  The  character  of 
Margaret  was  after  a  few  weeks  taken 
alternately  by  Lucca  and  by  Patti. 

L'Africaine  was  brought  out  almost 
immediately  after  its  production  in 
Paris,  with  the  chief  parts  assigned  to 
Naudin,  Faure,  Lucca,  and  Miolun- 
Carvalho. 

During  the  season  of  1867,  Gounod's 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  Mario  and  Patti 
as  the  two  lovers  ;  and  Verdi's  Don 
Carlos  (soon  to  be  laid  aside)  were 
played  for  the  first  time  in  London. 

At  the  end  of  the  1867  season  the 
public  was  informed  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  would 
probably  pass  out  of  Mr.  Gye's  hands 
into  those  of  a  financial  company ; 
which  proposed  to  purchase  the  interest 
of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  and  of  Mr.  Ma- 
pleson,  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  with 
the  view  of  selling  the  building  for  con- 
version into  public  offices  of  some  kind, 
and  afterwards  to  purchase  Mr.  Gye's 
interest  in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
where  performances  were  to  be  given 
by  a  combined  company  selected  from 
the  two  establishments.  In  January, 
1868,  a  contract  was  signed  by  which 
Mr.  Gye  ceded  the  Covent  Garden 
property  to  the  financial  company  for 
the  sum  of  270,000£.  In  the  opera 
prospectus  for  1868  full  particulars  of 
the  scheme  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  been  abandoned 
were  set  forth.  In  1869,  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  prospectus  was  issued 
conjointly  by  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  and  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre.  The  company  included 
Patti,  Nilsson,  Lucca,  Murska,  Titiens, 


Mongini,  Naudin,  Tamberlik,  Grazi- 
ani and  Santley.  Sir  Michael  Costa 
having  retired,  the  directorship  was 
now  divided  between  MM.  Arditi 
and  Bevignani.  The  casts  of  this 
season  were  wonderful.  Patti,  Nilssori 
and  Titiens  took  the  three  principal 
female  parts  in  Don  Giovanni,  and 
Patti,  Lucca,  and  Titiens  were  an- 
nounced to  appear  together  in  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro.  Patti,  at  the 
last  moment,  declined  the  part  of 
Susanna;  and,  apart  from  other 
reasons,  the  rivalry  between  the  too 
numerous  prime  donne  would  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  so  formidable  a 
combination  to  endure.  It  was  main- 
tained, however,  for  two  seasons. 
During  the  second  combination  season, 
1870,  the  conductors  were  MM. 
Vianesi  and  Bevignani,  Arditi  having 
gone  with  Mr.  Mapleson  to  Drury 
Lane,  where,  pending  the  rebuilding  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Her  Majesty's 
Opera  was  established. 

The  last  event  of  real  importance  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  has  been  the  debut  of  Mademoi- 
selle Albani,  who,  appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  1872,  as  Amina  (the  part 
in  which  Madame  Patti  also  sang  the 
first  time  before  the  London  public), 
has  gone  on  constantly  progressing  in 
merit  and  popularity,  until  she  has 
now  for  some  years  past  been  acknow- 
ledged throughout  Europe  as  one  of 
the  first  singers  in  the  world.  If  Mr. 
Gye  had  done  no  more  than  introduce 
two  such  singers  as  Patti  and  Albani 
to  our  public  he  would  deserve  to 
be  remembered  with  gratitude.  But 
he  did  more.  He  maintained  the 
standard  of  operatic  representation 
at  the  very  high  point  to  which 
it  had  been  raised  by  the  founders 
of  the  establishment,  and  during  a 
period  of  management  which  extended 
over  thirty  years  justified  the  proud 
language  in  which  the  originators 
of  the  enterprise  had  declared,  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  "  render  a  more  perfect 
performance  of  the  lyric  drama  than 
had  hitherto  been  attained  in  this 
country." 
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ON  this  occasion  I  have  thought  that 
instead  of  enlarging  on  the  common- 
place topics  of  education  or  literature, 
which  would  be  equally  advantageous 
at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  to  say 
a  few  words  suggested  by  a  recent 
journey  to  the  United  States,  which 
will  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  general 
interests  of  an  institution  like  this. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  to  you 
what  are  called  "  Impressions  of 
America."  Even  if  the  circumstances 
of  my  journey  did  not  render  such  an 
undertaking  impossible,  I  should  have 
felt  that,  before  an  audience  at  Bir- 
mingham, the  ground  had  already 
been  pre-occupied  by  a  distinguished 
pastor  well  known  to  all  of  you,  whose 
activity  and  zeal  must  be  admired 
even  by  those  who  most  widely  differ 
from  him,  and  whose  controversial 
vigour  of  style  few  can  imitate  or 
emulate.  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to 
that  side  of  American  life  which  per- 
haps was  of  more  interest  to  me  than 
to  most  travellers  :  its  purely  histori- 
cal aspect — that  aspect  presented  by 
the  original  Eastern  States  to  which 
my  journey  was  confined.  It  is  a  part 
of  history  of  which,  for  whatever 
reason,  Englishmen  are  strangely 
ignorant — at  least  I  speak  for  myself 
— until  their  imagination  has  been 
touched  by  the  actual  sight  of  that 
vast  continent  with  its  inspiring  sug- 
gestions and  recollections. 

I.  There  are  two  remarks  which  an 
Englishman  constantly  hears  from  the 
lips  of  Americans,  uttered  with  a  kind 
of  plaintive  apology,  "  We  are  a  young 
people,"  and  "  We  have  no  antiquities." 
The  truth  of  the  first  of  these  remarks 
everyone  must  admit;  the  truth  of  the 
second  I  venture  to  question.  There 

1  An  Address  given  before  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute  at  Birmingham.  Dec.  16, 
1878. 


is  a   saying   of  Lord  Bacon,  part   of 
which  has  been  made  familiar  from  its 
having  become  the  title  of  an  inter- 
esting work  by  an  eloquent  and  multi- 
farious   writer    of     our     own     time, 
"  Antiquitas   sceculi  juventus  mundi," 
11  The   age    of   the  world   is    also  its 
youth."     But  there  is  the  reverse  of 
this   saying,  which   is   equally    true, 
"The   youth   of  a   nation  is  also  its 
antiquity."      It    was   a   fundamental 
maxim  of  the  historical  philosophy  of 
a  great  teacher  once  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  and  I 
trust  not    yet    forgotten,  ,  Arnold   of 
Rugby,    that    every   nation    has    its 
ancient  and  modern  history,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  chronological  place  which 
such  a  nation  may  hold  in  the  general 
succession  of    events.     This  is  strik- 
ingly   illustrated     in    the     case     of 
America.     Its  youth  brings  it  within 
the   category  of   a  period  of    history 
which  may  truly  be    called   ancient, 
because  it  still  breathes  something  of 
the  freshness  of  its  first  beginnings, 
because  it  still  exhibits  society,  not  in 
the   shape   of    absolute   achievement, 
but  of  gradual  formation.     No  doubt 
the  scientific  and  material  appliances 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  some  re- 
spects  carried  to  a  further  extent  in 
the  New  World  than  in  the  Old,  give 
an  appearance  of   novelty,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  of  perfection,  which   is 
altogether  alien  to  the  first  origin  of  a 
people  ;  but  when  we  penetrate  below 
this,   we    shall    find    that   there  are 
abundant     traces    of    this    youthful, 
childlike,     and     therefore     primitive 
aspect.     The  youth  of  America  corre- 
sponds to  the  antiquity   of    Europe. 
It    is   this    peculiarity   of    American 
History  in    its  past,  its  present,  and 
its  future,  which  constitutes  its  pecu- 
liar interest,    often   its   best  apology, 
always  its  powerful  incentive.     It  is 
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A  characteristic  which,  in  a  large 
measure,  it  shares  with  Russia,  but 
which  in  America  is  brought  to  a 
nearer  focus  from  the  shortness  of  the 
career  it  has  hitherto  run. 

The  history  of  the  United  States 
may  be  said  to  class  itself  into  four 
principal  epochs,  which  emerge  from 
the  level  to  which  the  larger  part  of 
its  annals  are  confined. 

1.  The  first  epoch  is  what  we  may 
call  the  Era  of  the  Founders.  It  is 
rarely  that  we  are  able  so  nearly  to 
place  ourselves  within  the  reach  of  the 
first  inhabitants  and  the  first  chieftains 
of  a  powerful  people.  What  most  re- 
sembles this  epoch  is  perhaps  the 
accounts,  historical  or  legendary,  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Grecian  States, 
whether  in  the  mother  country  or  its 
dependencies.  But  the  Greek  foun- 
ders are,  for  the  most  part,  more  or 
less  involved  in  a  cloud  of  fable,  whilst 
those  of  the  American  Commonwealth 
stand  out  in  all  the  distinctness  of 
living  and  actual  personalities. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  sensation 
which  I  experienced,  when,  two  days 
after  landing  in  America,  I  found 
myself  assisting  at  the  celebration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  town  of 
Salem  in  Massachusetts.  Around  me 
were  guests  and  speakers  who  derived 
their  lineage  and  names  [from  those 
who  had  first  set  foot  on  what  was 
then  a  desolate  wilderness.  On  one 
side  was  a  distinguished  judge,  the 
representative  of  Endicott,  the  first 
governor,  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
venerable  and  accomplished  descend- 
ant of  Winthrop,  if  not  the  first 
actual,  the  first  undisputed,  gover- 
nor of  the  colony.  The  office  itself 
was  well  represented  by  the  hon- 
oured citizen  who  in  direct  succession 
filled  it  at  that  moment.  On  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  were  the 
Saltonstalls,  the  Bowditches,  the 
Wilders,  and  the  Higginsons,  names 
obscure  here,  but  household  words 
there.  Their  progenitors  were  not 
shadowy  phantoms  —  like  the  heroes 
of  Ossian's  poems — with  the  stars  shin- 
ing through  them,  but  stout  and  stal- 


wart yeomen,  or  merchants,  or  clergy, 
like  ourselves ;  each  home  in  the  place 
claimed  some  connection  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  ancestral  patri- 
archs; their  portraits,  their  letters, 
the  trees  they  had  planted,  the  fruit 
they  had  reared,  the  churches  they 
had  built,  were  still  amongst  us.  It 
was  as  if  one  were  sitting  at  table  far 
back  in  the  opening  of  English  or 
European  history,  with  the  grandsons 
or  great  grandsons  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  or  Clovis  and  Pepin.  It 
gave  that  sense  of  near  proximity  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  State  which  is 
so  marvellously  reproduced  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  Ivanhoe ; 
where,  with  perhaps  a  too  close  fore- 
shortening of  his  picture,  he  makes  us 
feel  that  Cedric  and  Athelstan,  Front 
De  Bceuf  and  the  Templars,  still 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon 
monarchy  and  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
separate  groups  into  which  the  foun- 
ders of  the  American  States  arrange 
themselves.  In  the  brilliant  pages  of 
the  venerable  historian  of  the  United 
States,  George  Bancroft,  you  see  them 
one  by  one,  from  Florida  to  Quebec, 
emerging,  as  if  from  the  ocean,  under 
the  guidance  of  those  ancient  heroes. 
Take  first  that  which  is  still  in  com- 
mon parlance  called  the  Mother  State, 
or  the  Old  Dominion  of  Virginia. 
What  can  be  more  stirring  or  more 
primeval  than  the  account  of  those 
brilliant  adventurers,  who  in  the 
dazzling  glory  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  were  fired  with  the  hope  of  per- 
petuating the  name  of  the  Virgin 
Queen  on  a  new  continent  1  Look  at 
the  first  projector  of  the  scheme, 
statesman,  poet,  historian,  discoverer, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  !  He  lies  in  a 
nameless  grave  at  Westminster,  but 
his  true  monument  is  the  colony  of 
Virginia.  Look  at  the  strange  figure 
— well  known  in  America,  dimly,  I  fear, 
recognised  in  England — of  him  who, 
though  bearing  the  homely  name  of 
John  Smith,  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  that  early  settlement,  and  whose 
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career,  both  before  and  afterwards, 
was  chequered  with  a  series  of  mar- 
vellous risks,  which  might  well  have 
belonged  to  a  Grecian  Argonaut  or  a 
mediaeval  crusader.  With  a  scientific 
and  nautical  ardour,  which  has  de- 
scended to  his  lineage  in  this  country — 
including  the  late  renowned  hydrogra- 
pher,  Admiral  Smyth — was  combined 
an  impetuous  passion  for  adventure 
which  had  previously  led  him  through 
the  wars  of  Hungaiy,  and  plunged 
him  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Turkish 
corsairs  ;  and  which,  in  America,  won 
the  affection  of  the  Indian  tribes 
against  whom  he  alone  was  able  to 
guard  the  infant  colony.  Thrice  was  his 
life  saved  by  the  interest  which  his 
presence  inspired  in  three  princesses 
whom  he  encountered  in  these  various 
hazards  ;  Calameta  the  lady  of  Hun- 
gary ;  Trabegizonda  the  lady  of  the 
Turkish  harem ;  and  Pocahontas,  the 
young  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief 
Powhattan,  who  threw  herself  between 
him  and  her  father's  anger.  It  is  by 
a  singular  fate  that  whilst  Pocahontas, 
the  earliest,  or  almost  the  earliest 
Christian  convert  of  the  native  tribes 
of  North  America,  lies  buried  within 
the  parish  church  of  Gravesend,  where 
she  closed  her  life,  the  remains  of 
John  Smith,  after  his  long  and 
stormy  career,  should  repose  in  the 
solemn  gloom  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  in  the  City  of  London. 
"  Here,"  such  was  his  epitaph,  "  he 
lies  conquered  who  conquered  all." 

Turn  to  another  group.  Can  any 
one  stand  on  the  hill  above  the  Bay  of 
Plymouth  in  New  England,  and  see 
without  a  yearning,  as  towards  the 
cradle  of  a  sacred  state,  the  Mayflower 
winding  her  difficult  way  from  pro- 
montory to  promontory,  from  island 
to  island,  till  at  last  the  little  crew 
descend  upon  the  one  solitary  rock 
on  that  level  shore  —  the  rock  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visited  by 
hundreds  of  pilgrims  from  every  part 
of  North  America  K  Is  it  not  truly  a 
record  of  the  heroic  age  when  we  read 
the  narrative  of  the  wasting-away,  in 
that  cold  December  season,  of  one  half 


of  the  little  colony,  the  others  hiding 
their  dead  under  nameless  graves,  lest 
the  neighbouring  Indians  should  per- 
ceive the  diminishing  strength  of  their 
peaceful  invaders,  and  then  the  stern 
determination  with  which  they  allowed 
the  vessel,  after  five  months,  to  return 
on  its  homeward  voyage  without  one 
single  colonist  of  the  remnant  that 
was  left  abandoning  the  cause  for 
which  they  came,  and  retracing  their 
steps  to  comfort  and  plenty  %  What  a 
dramatic  circle  is  that  which  contains 
the  stern  General  Bradford ;  the 
Yorkshire  soldier  of  fortune,  doubtful 
Puritan,  and  doubtful  Catholic,  Miles 
Standish ;  the  first  child  born  on  the 
Atlantic,  Oceanus  Hopkins ;  the  first 
child  born  in  New  England,  Peregrine 
White. 

Or  again,  look  at  that  singular 
eccentric  enthusiast,  Roger  Williams, 
who  found  the  bonds  which  the  new 
colony  endeavoured  to  lay  upon  him 
not  less  odious  than  those  which 
caused  those  colonists  themselves  to 
leave  their  native  country,  wander- 
ing over  wooded  hill  and  valley,  or 
threading  his  way  in  solitary  canoe, 
till  he  reached  a  point  where  he  could 
at  peace  unfurl  the  banner  of  religious 
toleration,  and  to  which  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  grace  of  God 
which  had  smiled  on  him  thus  far,  he 
gave  the  name  still  immortalised  in 
the  State  that  sprang  from  his  exer- 
tions, "  Providence." 

Or  again,  look  to  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  where  William  Penn  founded 
what  he  well  called  the  "  Holy  experi- 
ment "  of  a  state  which  should  appeal 
not  to  war  but  to  peace  for  protection, 
and  which  should  "improve,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  an  innocent  course 
of  life  on  a  virgin  Elysian  shore." 
There  rose  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love, 
•whose  streets  still  bear  the  names 
of  the  ash,  the  chestnut,  the  wal- 
nut, and  the  spruce  of  the  forest  in 
which  it  was  planted.  There  reigned 
that  dynasty  of  princes  who  acknow- 
ledged their  allegiance  to  the  English 
Crown  by  the  simple  homage  of  a 
beaver's  skin,  and  whose  principle, 
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derived  from  the  patriarch  of  the 
Quakers,  George  Fox,  was  "  Let  your 
light  shine  amongst  the  Indians,  the 
blacks,  and  the  whites." 

Or  in  Georgia,  look  at  the  fine  old 
Churchman,  Oglethorpe,  the  unwavering 
friend  of  Wesley,  the  model  soldier  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  synonym  in  the 
mouth  of  Pope  for  "  strong  benevo- 
lence of  soul." 

He  and  those  I  have  named  may 
surely  be  reckoned  amongst  those  to 
whom  Lord  Bacon  gives  the  first  place 
amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind 
— the  founders  of  states  and  empires. 
They  are  examples  of  the  hoary  sacred 
antiquity  which  may  still  be  found  in 
America. 

2.  I  pass  to  the  next  epoch;  it  is  that 
in  which  the  French  and  English 
nations  contended  for  the  possession 
of  the  American  continent,  as  they 
had  once  in  the  middle  ages  contended 
for  the  possession  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  '  France.  This  also,  although 
chronologically  it  appears  in  the  midst 
of  the  prosaic  eighteenth  century,  is 
fraught  with  all  the  romance  which 
belongs  to  the  mediaeval  struggles  of 
European  races.  It  is  that  long  con- 
test so  graphically  described  in  the 
elaborate  narrative  of  Francis  Park- 
man,  and  it  is  intertwined  with  some 
of  the  most  impressive  scenes  of 
American  nature.  Look  at  that  line 
of  waters,  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Cham  plain,  which  formed  at  that  time 
the  central  thoroughfare, — the  only 
thoroughfare — through  what  was  then 
a  trackless  wilderness  of  mountain  and 
forest.  See  the  English  armies,  drawn 
alike  from  the  mother  country  and  the 
still  obedient  colonists,  fighting  in  one 
common  cause, coming  downintheirvast 
flotilla  through  those  vast  overhanging 
woods.  See  at  the  point  between  the 
lakes  the  fortress,  of  which  the  ruins 
still  remain,  almost  the  only  ruins 
to  be  seen  perhaps  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States — the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  or 
as  the  French  called  it,  Carillon  or 
Chimes,  from  the  melodious  murmur  of 
the  waters  which  dashed  along  from  one 


inland  sea  to  the  other.  Listen  to  the 
legendary  lore  which  hangs  over  the 
mysterious  death  of  Duncan  Camp- 
bell of  Inverawe,  whose  gravestone 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood amongst  the  descendants  of 
his  famous  clan  :  or  gaze  on  the  his- 
toric splendour  which  surrounds  the 
name  of  Lord  Howe,  commemorated 
by  the  grateful  Americans,  alike  in  a 
monument  on  the  spot  where  he  fell 
by  the  shores  of  Lake  George,  and 
within  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Or  again,  look  more  north- 
ward still  to  the  wonderful  enterprise 
in  which  the  most  captivating  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  the  little  sickly  red-haired 
hero,  General  Wolfe,  by  a  miracle  of 
audacity  climbed  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, and  won  the  imperial  fortress 
of  Quebec  in  the  singular  victory  in 
which  almost  at  the  same  hour  expired 
himself  and  his  chivalrous  adversary 
the  French  Montcalm.  The  English- 
men and  the  Americans  of  to-day,  as 
they  look  from  the  terrace  of  the 
citadel  of  Quebec  over  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  may  alike 
feel  their  patriotism  kindled  by  the 
recollection  of  that  time  ;  and  not  the 
less  because,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  wrapt 
in  a  halo  of  romance  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  thirteenth  century  than 
to  that  in  which  it  actually  occurred. 
Those  scenes  of  battles  between  the 
high-born  courtiers  of  France  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Jacobite  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  and  the  sturdy 
colonists  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
intermingled  with  the  war-whoops 
and  the  tomahawk,  the  feathers  and 
the  colours  of  those  Indian  tribes 
who  were  the  terror  and  the  attraction 
alternately  of  both  the  contending 
parties,  carry  us  back  to  times  which 
assure  us  that  the  American  novelist, 
Fenimore  Cooper,  rightly  chose  them 
as  a  theme  of  his  most  heart-stirring 
and  picturesque  tales,  and  which  make 
even  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman 
feel  that  in  traversing  them  he  is,  as 
it  were,  on  the  Loch  Katrine  or  the 
Loch  Lomond  of  his  own  kindred 
isles.  And  when  in  the  hills  of  the 
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American  Berkshire  we  see  the  huge 
boulder  which  with  its  simple  inscrip- 
tion marks  "  the  grave  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians,  the  friends  of  our 
fathers,"  we  feel  that  we  stand  on  the 
boundary  of  those  days  when  the  civi- 
lised man  and  the  savage  were  not  yet 
parted  asunder,  when  there  was  still  a 
sense  of  mutual  gratitude  between  the 
two  races  such  as  carries  us  back  to 
the  times  when  Goth  and  Roman,  Celt 
and  Saxon  met  in  their  varied  vicissi- 
tudes of  war  and  peace. 

3.  We  pass  to  the  third  epoch,  that 
of  the  War  of  Independence.  We 
now  approach  a  region  which,  com- 
pared with  the  two  that  have  preceded 
it,  may  well  be  called  modern.  Yet 
here  also  there  is  a  savour  of  antiquity 
and  of  primitive  inspiration  in  the 
circle  of  renowned  characters  who  for 
the  first,  perhaps  we  may  say  the 
only  time,  in  American  history,  appear 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  their  country's 
destinies.  When  in  the  public  place 
at  Richmond  we  see  the  statue  of 
George  Washington  surrounded  by  the 
group  of  the  famous  Virginians  of  his 
time,  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry, 
the  judicious  sagacity  of  Marshall,  the 
eccentric  energy  of  Jefferson, — when  to 
these  we  add  the  stern  vigour  of  John 
Adams,  and  Samuel,  his  namesake, 
from  Boston,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
homely  and  penetrating  genius  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  from  Philadelphia, 
and  the  brilliant  philosophic  friend 
and  equal  of  Talleyrand,  the  gifted 
and  unfortunate  Alexander  Hamilton, 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  those  constellations  which 
mark  only  those  great  creative  epochs 
in  the  history  of  nations,  such 
as  may  indeed  appear  in  their  later 
history,  but  usually  belong  to  those 
moments  when  the  nation  itself  is 
struggling  into  existence.  In  all  the 
events  of  that  struggle  there  is  a 
dramatic  movement  which  belongs 
to  those  critical  times  when  man- 
kind is  going  through  one  of  its 
decisive  trials.  Old  Martin  Routh 
of  Oxford,  who  had  lived  through  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 


wars,  when  asked  in  his  extreme  old 
age  what  event  of  his  time  had  pro- 
duced in  England  the  deepest  impres- 
sion, answered,  "  The  separation  of  the 
American  States;"  and  when  in  his 
100th  year  he  wandered  in  his  dying 
moments  to  the  recollections  of  former 
days,  his  last  words  murmured  some- 
thing of  "the  war  with  America."  Many 
are  the  scenes  which  impress  on  the  mind 
the  momentous  aspect  of  that  time. 
Let  me  select  two.  One  shall  be  that 
in  which  the  first  British  blood  was 
shed  on  the  19th  of  April,  1765.  It 
is  in  the  green  meadows  close  to  the 
village  of  Concord.  A  gentle  river 
divides  the  swelling  hills  on  either 
side  ;  a  rustic  bridge  crosses  the 
stream.  On  one  side  is  a  simple 
pillar 'which  marks  the  graves  where 
the  first  English  soldiers  that  were 
slain  still  lie  buried ;  on  the  other 
side  is  a  monument,  erected  in  later 
times,  representing  one  of  the  simple 
American  peasants  with  one  hand  on 
the  plough  and  the  other  on  the  musket, 
and  underneath  are  written  the  memor- 
able words  of  one  of  the  greatest  living 
writers,  himself  a  native  of  Concord, 
and  the  grandson  of  the  pastor  of  the 
village  who  was  present  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict : — 

"  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

The  other  scene  is  Mount  Yernon,  the 
unadorned  yet  spacious  wooden  man- 
sion where  Washington  spent  his  latest 
years,  with  his  devoted  wife,  with  his 
retinue  of  slaves,  with  the  gracious 
hospitality  of  almost  regal  majesty, 
looking  out  from  the  oaks  which  now 
overhang  his  grave,  over  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Potomac,  on  whose  banks 
was  to  rise  the  noble  but  still  unfinished 
capital  which  bears  his  canonised 
name.  No  Englishman  need  grudge 
the  hours  that  he  gives  to  the  bio- 
graphy which  Washington  Irving  has 
devoted  to  our  great  countryman  (for 
such  he  still  was),  the  father  of  the 
American  Commonwealth. 

4.  There  is  yet  one  fourth  group  of 
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events  which  makes  us  feel  that  even 
now,  in  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
America  belongs  to  those  old  days  of 
European  nations  when  society  was 
not  yet  welded  together,  when  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  or  the 
wars  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  the 
First,  were  still  possible.  I  refer  to 
the  only  civil  war  of  recent  times — 
perhaps  the  greatest  civil  war  of  all 
times — the  war  between  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States  ten  years  ago. 
But  this  is  too  close  to  our  days  for  us 
to  safely  touch  upon  ;  the  smouldering 
ashes  of  that  fierce  volcano  are  too 
near  the  surface.  I  do  but  glance  at 
it  and  move  onwards. 

II.  What  1  have  said  of  the  history, 
so  to  speak,  of  America  at  once  illus- 
trates and  is  illustrated  by  some  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  United  States  and 
also  of  our  expectations  of  its  future. 

1.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary munificence  shown  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  institutions  emanating 
in  a  large  degree  from  the  piety  and 
liberality  of  individual  founders  and 
benefactors.  The  very  phrase  which 
I  use  recalls  the  mediaeval  beneficence 
out  of  which  sprang  some  of  the  chief 
educational  institutions  of  our  own 
country.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
munificence  has  died  out  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  at  home  or  in  the  older 
countries.  In  one  branch,  that  of 
public  libraries  for  general  use — which 
is  the  chief  glory  of  the  modern  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  as  its  almost 
total  absence  is  the  chief  reproach  to 
the  metropolis  of  London — in  these 
public  libraries  I  understand  that 
at  least  in  Birmingham,  a  near 
approach  has  been  made  to  the 
generosity,  whether  of  corporations 
or  of  individuals,  in  the  United 
States.  Still  the  freedom,  almost 
the  recklessness,  with  which  these 
benefactions  are  lavished  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  bears  upon  its  face  the 
characteristic  of  an  older  age,  reappear- 
ing amidst  our  modern  civilisation  like 
the  granite  boulder  of  some  earlier 
formation.  For  the  likenesses  in  our 


English  history  to  John  Harvard, 
to  the  "  Ten  worthy  Fathers  "  of  Yale, 
to  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Astor,  and 
George  Peabody,  and  Peter  Cooper, 
we  must  look  to  our  Wykehams,  our 
Waynfletes,  our  Wolseys,  at  Oxford, 
and  those  whose  names  are  immor- 
talized in  Gray's  splendid  Ode  on  the 
benefactors  of  Cambridge. 

2.  Again,  the  distinct  character,  the 
independent  government,  the  separate 
legislation  of  the  various  States  which 
compose     the     Republic     of     North 
America,    represent    a    condition     of 
political     society    to     which    modern 
Europe  offers  no  parallel,  except  per- 
haps in  the  small  Federation  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  for  which  on  so  large  a 
scale  we  must  for  an  example  go  back 
to   the   not   yet   developed    states   of 
Europe,  just  emerging  from  the  old 
Roman  Empire  into  the  new  Christian 
Empire  of  Charlemagne,  each  indeed 
marked  by  the  separate  nationalities 
which  were  already  beginning  to  show 
themselves,  but  even  in  the  sixth  or 
the  ninth  century  speaking,  as  in  the 
vast  continent  of  North  America  at  the 
present  day,  at  least  amongst  the  edu- 
cated classes,  one  language,  and  subject 
at  least  in  name  to  one  central  govern- 
ment.    You  will  not  suppose  that  in 
thus    referring    to  the    independence 
and  diversity   of   the  different  States 
of  America  I  am  presuming  to  enter 
on    that    most    delicate    question    of 
American   politics,     the    exact    point 
where     the    rights     of     the   separate 
States  terminate  and  the  rights  of  the 
Central  Government  begin.      I  treat 
of  it  only  in  its  general  features  as 
an  unquestionable  phenomenon,  which 
indicates  that  the  American  Common- 
wealth  is    yet    in  the   beginning    of 
political    society,    and   that    the   end 
may  be  something  far  different  from 
that  which  we  now  behold. 

3.  Again,  in  the   relations    of   the 
labouring  classes  to  the  educated    or 
upper  classes  of  America,  without  en- 
trenching on  the  thorny  questions  of 
capital  and  labour,  of  socialism  and  of 
political  economy,  which  are  now  be- 
ginning to  agitate  the  New  World  as 
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they  agitate  the  Old,  there  is  a  peculi- 
arity which  exists  in  no  European 
country  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
is  a  problem  kindred  to  the  first  ar- 
rangements of  the  states  of  the  ancient 
classical  world.  It  is  the  peculiarity 
by  which  mechanical  and'  manual  la- 
bour is  performed,  for  the  most  part, 
not  by  natives  but  by  foreigners. 
What  the  Pelasgians  were  in  Attica, 
what  the  Helots  were  in  Sparta,  what 
the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  what 
the  Canaanites  were  in  Palestine,  what 
the  Greeks  generally  called  by  the 
varying  names  Farced  or  Periceci, 
that  is  to  say,  the  aboriginal  or 
foreign  element  which  the  ruling  class 
appropriated  to  itself  for  these  in- 
ferior purposes — that,  in  some  measure 
the  Irish,  the  Negroes,  and  the  Chinese 
are  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  often  been 
observed  how  widely  this  diversity 
of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  from 
those  of  modern  Europe  influences  any 
judgment  which  we  may  draw  from 
them  and  their  condition  to  ours ;  it 
is  not  less  true  that  a  like  precaution 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  similar  phenomenon  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  might  multiply  indefinitely  the 
instances  of  this  divergence  in  the 
relative  stages  of  social  and  political 
and  ecclesiastical  existence  in  America 
and  Europe.  "Whether  we  condemn 
or  approve  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  or  of  our  own  country, 
the  main  practical  condition  under 
which  we  must  start  on  any  compari- 
son is,  that  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  two  spheres  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  World  are  as  almost  in- 
commensurable as  the  period  of  The- 
seus or  Lycurgus  with  the  age  of 
Alexander,  or  the  period  of  Egbert  or 
Charles  Martel  with  the  period  of 
Henry  VIII.  or  Charles  V. 

But  besides  the  light  which  this  view 
of  American  history  throws  on  the 
past  and  the  present,  there  is  also  the 
further  question  of  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  future.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  nation  has 


flourished  for  many  centuries  it  is  near 
its  end.  Far  from  us  be  any  such 
desponding  fatalism.  Yet  still  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  longer  the  re- 
trospect is,  there  is  produced  a  sense 
of  satiety  or  of  completeness  which, 
to  a  certain  degree,  contracts  the  vision 
of  the  future.  It  is  the  reverse  of  this 
feeling  that  is  produced  by  what  I  have 
called  the  near  and,  as  it  were,  closely 
present  antiquity  of  the  American 
States.  We  insensibly  look  forward 
to  the  possibility  of  a  vaster  develop- 
ment than  we  do  in  the  older  nations. 
And  this  expectation  is  no  new  thing. 
Amidst  all  the  evil  forebodings,  and 
all  the  failures  of  American  existence, 
it  has  always  been  present.  Whether 
from  the  remarkable  circumstance 
of  its  first  beginnings,  certain  it 
is,  that  even  from  very  early  times 
a  sense  of  a  vast  and  mysterious  des- 
tiny unfolding  in  a  distant  future, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  minds 
both  of  Americans  and  of  English- 
men. Shakespeare  (or  it  may  be 
Ben  Jonson)  had  but  just  seen  the 
first  dawn  of  the  earliest  settlement 
in  Virginia,  and  yet  he  was  able  to 
place  in  the  mouth  of  Cranmer  the 
prediction  that,  in  the  foundation  of 
the  town  and  river  which  bore  the 
name  of  King  James, 

"  His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  make  new  nations." 

"  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you,"  was 
the  consolation  offered  from  England 
to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  "  that  you  have 
been  instruments  to  break  the  ice  for 
others.  The  honour  shall  be  yours  to 
the  world's  end,  for  the  memory  of 
the  adventurers  to  this  plantation 
shall  never  die."  Bishop  Berkeley — 
who  by  a  strange  fate  was  diverted 
from  his  projects  for  Bermuda  to  settle 
on  the  pleasant  shores  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  there  within  the  humble 
mansion  which  is  still  existing,  and  in 
the  jaws  of  an  overhanging  rock  which 
may  still  be  visited,  composed  one  of 
the  finest  of  his  philosophical  treatises 
— was  inspired,  as  he  looked  on  the 
scenes  around  him,  with  a  sudden 
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enthusiasm,  and  uttered  those  famous 
words  which  have  only  within  the  last 
year  been  inscribed  on  the  portals  of 
the  university  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific — 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  holds  its  way." 

Burke,  in  his    magnificent  speech   on 
the  American  colonies,  whilst  describ- 
ing them  as  "a  fierce  people  who  are 
still  as  it  were  but  in  the  gristle  and 
not   yet   hardened   into   the   bone    of 
manhood,"    could   not   look  at   their 
growth  without  marvel,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  them  was  constrained  to  say, 
"  Let  us  auspicate  all  our  proceedings 
of  America  with  the  old  Church  cry, 
tSursum  Gorda."    We  may  freely  grant 
that  these  predictions,  impressive  as 
they  are,  do  not  of  necessity  carry  with 
them  their  own  fulfilment.  There  have 
been  predictions  even  of  a  more  sacred 
character  with  regard  to  the  fortunes 
of  a  far  more  sacred  people,  which  have 
hitherto    failed   of   their   full   accom- 
plishment, because  the  nation  of  which 
they  were  spoken  knew  not  the  time 
of  her  visitation,  and  heard  the  Divine 
Call   with    closed  ears  and  hardened 
hearts.  But  the  peculiarities  of  Ameri- 
can history  on  which  I  have  dwelt  give 
at  least  fresh  substance  to  these  lofty 
dreams.      When  we   see   how   young, 
how  new,  how  primitive  is  the  form  of 
American  history  and  American  society, 
it  reveals  to  us  the  possibility,  nay, 
the  probability,  that  there  is  still  a 
long    course    to     be    run,    that    the 
foundation  of  these  States  is,  as  Penn 
said  of  Pennsylvania,  a  noble  experi- 
ment which  it  depends  upon  themselves 
under  God  to  accomplish  or  to  ruin. 
The  very  defects  and  shortcomings  of 
the  present  are,  if  not  a  pledge,   an 
incentive,    to    what   may   yet    be   in 
store.      Of  these   defects    I    do    not 
speak.     They  are  sufficiently  set  forth 
in  the  teeming  columns  of  the  Ameri- 
can  journals.     Many  of  them  belong 
to   what    I    have     ventured    to    call 
the   mediaeval,  the  infantine  state  of 
American   life ;    some   of   them  have 
already  faded  away   from   their   own 
Eastern   States    before   the   touch   of 


superior  civilisation — some  before  the 
criticism  of  foreigners — some  of  them 
are  flagrant  still.  But  whether  re- 
cently extinct  or  yet  unsubdued,  they 
are  elements  of  a  social  condition,  not 
towards  which  the  civilised  world  is 
advancing,  but  from  which  it  has 
escaped  or,  with  whatever  speed,  is 
escaping,  century  by  century. 

In  thus  comparing  the  growing 
history  of  the  present  with  the  pos- 
sible history  of  the  future,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  use  a  figure  which  I  em- 
ployed in  one  of  my  farewell  speeches 
to  my  kind  American  hosts  ?  In  that 
memorable  hour — memorable  in  the 
life  of  every  one  as  the  moment  when 
he  first  sees  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  or 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland — when  I  first 
stood  before  the  cataracts  of  Niagara, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  scene  which 
I  witnessed  was  not  an  unapt  likeness 
of  the  fortunes  of  America.  It  was 
midnight ;  the  moon  was  full ;  and  I 
saw  from  the  vast  bridge  which  spans 
the  river  the  ceaseless  contortion, 
confusion,  whirl,  and  chaos,  bursting 
forth  in  clouds  of  foam  from  that  im- 
mense central  chasm  which  divides  the 
American  from  the  British  dominion ; 
and  as  I  looked  on  that  ever-changing 
movement,  and  listened  to  that  ever- 
lasting roar,  it  seemed  an  emblem  of  the 
devouring,  fermenting,  perplexed,  be- 
wildering activity,  the  ceaseless,  rest- 
less, beating  whirlpool  of  existence  in 
the  United  States.  But  into  the  moon- 
light sky  there  rose  a  cloud  of  spray 
twice  as  high  as  the  Falls  themselves, 
silent,  majestic,  immovable.  That  sil- 
ver column,  glittering  in  the  moonlight, 
seemed  an  image  of  the  future  of 
American  history  —  of  the  upward, 
heaven-aspiring  destiny  which  should 
emerge  from  the  distractions  of  the 
present. 

Let  me  explain  in  a  few  words 
wherein  that  pillar  of  light  has  ran 
historical  substance,  which  may  lead 
us  to  hope  that  it  will  not  vanish 
away  with  the  morning  light,  but  may 
continue  to  guide  the  coming  times  of 
the  United  States.  And  for  this 
purpose  I  select  three  points  from  the 
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history  of  the  past  which  conduce  to 
a  confidence,  which,  if  not  without 
"  trembling,"  still ':  rejoices  "  always — 
points  on  which  I  venture  to  insist, 
because  they  bear  practically  on  an 
educational  institution  like  this. 

1.  First,  there  is  the  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  the  American  people,  apparent 
almost  from  the  first,  the  singular  buoy- 
ancy and  elasticity  both  of  the  national 
and  individual  character.  It  may  be  the 
product  of  their  brilliant,  exhilarating, 
invigorating  climate  ;  it  may  be  the 
accompaniment  of  the  vast  horizon 
opened  out  by  their  boundless  terri- 
tory ;  it  may  be  partly  the  youth  of 
the  nation,  on  which  I  have  so  much 
enlarged  in  this  address ;  but  its 
existence  is  unquestionable.  If  at 
times  there  is  something  almost  of 
levity  in  the  readiness  with  which 
misfortunes  are  thrown  off  and  life 
begun  over  again ;  if  at  times  the 
more  sober  part  of  the  nation  is  de- 
pressed by  the  sense  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  have  to  encounter,  yet  on 
the  whole  this  spring  of  vitality,  if 
turned  to  good  account,  must  be  of 
incalculable  value  in  this  working 
world,  where  imagination  still  plays 
so  large  a  part,  and  where  so  much  is 
given  to  assurance  of  victory,  even 
more  than  to  victory  itself.  If,  per- 
chance, the  United  States  have  too 
much  of  it,  we,  it  may  be,  have  too 
little  :  and  this  confidence  of  Ameri- 
cans in  their  own  political,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  social  system,  is  a  warning 
to  us  to  rise  above  those  doleful  lamer  - 
tations  with  which  in  these  days  we 
often  hear  the  citizens,  and  churchmen, 
and  Christians  of  England  despair  of 
our  country,  our  Church,  and  our 
religion. 

2.  Secondly,  there  are  the  elements 
of  that  character  which  they  possess 
in  common  with  the  English  race,  with 
which  their  past  history  shows  them 
to  be  in  so  many  respects  identical. 
In  spite  of  some  dark  and  sinister 
features  in  both  countries,  there  is  on 
the  whole  the  same  keen  appreciation 
of  the  delights  of  pure  domestic  life. 
In  spite  of  the  lawlessness  which  is 


perhaps  the  inevitable  outburst  of  the 
effervescence  of  communities  not  yet 
fully  organised,  there  is  on  the  whole 
in  the  mass  of  the  people  something 
of  the  same  self-control,  and  common 
sense,  and  love  of  freedom,  and  obedi- 
ence to  law,  on  which  we  pride  our- 
selves, and  which  we  are  glad  to  recog- 
nise in  our  descendants.  And  these 
points  of  contact  between  the  mother 
Country  and  the  daughter  States  not 
only  are  themselves  encouraging,  but 
they -derive  additional  force  from  the 
guarantee  which  they  give  that  the 
union  between  the  two,  though  severed 
by  the  revolution  of  the  last  century, 
is  in  the  essential  elements  of  character 
and  social  sympathy  yet  unbroken. 

We  no   doubt   may  have  much  to 
learn  from  America  ;  but  if  this  close- 
ness of  sympathy  and  homogeneousness 
of  race  is  still  maintained,  they  will 
always  have  something  to  learn  from 
us,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  not  unwilling 
to  receive  it.     It  is  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility which  this  recollection  of  Ameri- 
can  history  impresses  upon  us,  that 
as  we  were  their  fathers,  so  in  large 
measure  we  are  responsible  for  them — 
our  children  ;  responsible  because  they 
sprang  from  us,  but  yet  more  respon- 
sible because  our  good  or  evil  actions 
still  produce  a  direct   impression  on 
their  susceptible  minds.     Commercial 
dishonesty,  blind  political  partisanship, 
demagogic  stratagems,  frivolous  luxury 
in  English  society,  are  strong  incen- 
tives to  any  like  vices  which  appear 
in  the  kindred  stock  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  attempt  on  our  parts  to 
maintain  refinement  of  manners,  truth- 
ful dealing,  a  policy  that  does  not  tend 
to    popular  fashion    or    faction,  sim- 
plicity and  self-control  in   social  life, 
act  and    have    acted    with   immense 
force   in  promoting   the   like   virtues 
beyond  the  Atlantic.    "  It  is  the  spirit 
of    the    British    Constitution,"    says 
Burke,   "which,  infused  through  the 
mighty  mass  of   the    English   settle- 
ments, pervades,  feeds,  unites,  invigo- 
rates, every  part    even  down  to  the 
minutest."     Our  kinsmen  beyond  the 
sea  may  be  flattered  for  the  moment 
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by  being  told  that  they  are  a  nation 
stronger  and  greater  than  we.  But 
they  have  too  much  sense  and  know- 
ledge of  our  joint  history  not  to  be 
proud  of  their  English  parentage  and 
their  ancient  home. 

3.  Thirdly,  with  them  as  with  us,  in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
uneducated  or  half -educated  ignorance 
and  fanaticism,  there  is  the  chance 
that  the  voice  of  the  reasonable  few 
may  more  and  more  make  itself  heard. 
It  is  in  literature  (and  for  this  reason 
I  call  the  attention  of  this  Institute 
to  the  fact)  that  this  voice  is  chiefly 
to  be  heard  and  felt.  The  literature 
of  America  is  still  young;  but  that 
small  but  select  band  who  are  its 
leaders  have  exercised,  and  doubtless 
still  will  exercise,  a  controlling  effect 
by  their  increasing  identification  with 
the  better  elements  of  the  nation. 

It  was  Washington  Irving  who  first 
knit  together  those  bonds  of  family 
and  domestic  sympathy  between  Eng- 
land and  America  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken.  After  the  violent  dis- 
ruption which  tore  us  asunder,  he  had 
the  grace  and  the  courage  to  diffuse  his 
own  kindly  and  genial  feeling  from 
his  sunny  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  through  the  lurid  atmosphere 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  suc- 
cessive wars  of  1775  and  1812.  West- 
minster Abbey,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  Abbotsford  were  transfigured  in 
the  eyes  of  Americans  by  his  charming 
Sketch  Book,  and  from  that  time  has 
set  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Americans 
to  our  English  shrines  which  has 
never  ceased,  and  which  cannot  but 
render  any  future  dislocation  of  the 
two  countries  more  difficult. 

Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier 
have  done  perhaps  even  a  greater  ser- 
vice by  touching  with  the  sweetness 
and  the  light  of  their  poetry  scenes 
before  but  little  known  in  the  natural 
objects  and  the  historic  splendour  of 
their  own  country. 

Bryant,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
distinguished  American  ecclesiastic, 
first  entered  the  heart  of  America 
.through  the  Gate  Beautiful.  When 


we  see  the  Green  River,  and  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  hills  of  Berkshire,  we 
feel  that  he  did  for  them  something 
of  what  Wordsworth  effected  for  the 
lakes  and  mountains  of  Westmoreland. 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  achieved 
their  fame,  not  only  by  those  poems 
which  appeal  to  the  general  instincts 
of  mankind,  and  are  entwined  with 
the  sacred  recollections  of  Europe,  but 
they  also  attached  themselves  directly 
to  the  legends  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  Northern  Continent,  and  to 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  great  con- 
flicts both  of  America  with  England, 
and  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States. 

The  romances  of  Hawthorne,  which 
connect  themselves  with  Italian  life, 
may  to  us  for  the  moment  have  the 
most  interest,  but  those  which  shall 
possess  the  most  enduring  value  are 
the  strange  scenes  of  New  England  in 
the  streets  of  Boston  and  of  Salem. 
Such  pathetic  and  elevated  senti- 
ments, so  intermingled  with  national 
character,  must  have  a  share  in  raising 
the  nation  above  the  "  rustic  murmur  " 
of  parochial  or  municipal  life  into 
"  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the 
world." 

And  yet  further,  it  is  not  only  in 
this  more  subtle  and  indirect  manner 
that  the  writings  and  the  voices  of  the 
few  may  guide  the  opinions  and  pas- 
sions of  the  many.  It  is  by  those 
direct  lessons  of  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion which  now  and  then  the  few  have 
the  courage  to  utter,  and  the  many 
have  the  good  sense  to  welcome. 

In  these  latter  days  it  has  been  some- 
times urged  that  the  uneducated  classes 
are  always  right,  and  the  educated 
classes  always  wrong.  But  in  every 
neighbourhood,  and  not  least  in  this 
great  centre  of  populous  life,  we  meet 
from  time  to  ;.time  with  instances 
which  reveal  to  us  as  with  a  light- 
ning flash  the  need  of  higher  inspira- 
tions. The  most  widely  spread  and 
deeply  rooted  of  popular  illusions  in 
our  time  (that  of  "the  Claimant") 
received,  if  I  mistake  not,  its  first 
mortal  wound  when  an  eloquent  voice 
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from  Birmingham,  beloved  also  in 
America,  had  the  boldness  to  de- 
nounce it  as  a  groundless  and  miser- 
able imposture.  And  in  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  is  never  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  Last  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  as  we  may  call  him, 
who  was  forced  to  migrate  for  con- 
science sake  from  England  to  America, 
took  refuge  in  the  solitudes  of  Penn- 
sylvania, driven  hence,  not  by  King  or 
Bishop,  but  by  the  illiterate  mob  of 
Birmingham — the  illustrious  martyr 
of  freedom  and  science,  Joseph  Priest- 
ley. We  now  all  acknowledge  that 
the  mob  was  wrong,  and  that  the  few 
who  would  have  tolerated  Priestley 
were  right.  This  ultimate  deference 
to  mature  knowledge  and  generous 
sentiment  is  as  needful  to  cultivate  in 
the  Institutes  of  our  great  English 
towns,  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  was  only  this  year  that  the  vene- 
rable sage  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
American  literature  ventured  in  a  lec- 
ture on  the  Fortunes  of  the  Republic 
to  point  out  one  by  one  the  salient 
faults  of  his  countrymen,  to  express 
his  certainty  that  their  civilisation 
is  yet  incomplete,  that  it  has  not  yet 
ended  or  given  signs  of  ending  in  a 
hero.  It  is  this  modesty,  this  sense 
of  incompleteness  that  entitles  him 
to  close  with  the  expression  of  calm 
trust  in  their  future.  "  Our  helm," 
he  says,  "  is  given  up  to  a  better 
hand  than  our  own.  Our  little  wherry 
is  taken  in  tow  by  the  ship  of  the  Great 
Admiral,  which  knows  its  way,  and 
has  the  force  to  draw  men,  and  states, 
and  planets  to  their  goal.  Such  and  so 
potent  is  this  high  method  by  which 
the  Divine  Providence  veils  the  chief - 
est  benefits  under  the  mask  of  calami- 
ties, that  we  shall  not  by  any  perverse 
ingenuity  prevent  the  blessing." 

In  like  manner  it  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  that  banquet 
at  Salem  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  address,  to  hear  the  im- 
passioned recitation  of  a  vigorous  ode 
by  a  gifted  sculptor  and  poet,  a  native 
of  that  American  village,  but  well- 


known  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
who  spoke  to  his  countrymen  words  of 
terrible  remonstrance,  which  were  re- 
ceived, not  with  reprobation  or  aver- 
sion, but  with  significant  and  universal 
applause.  He  evidently  had  in  his 
mind  that  abstraction  of  the  higher 
order  of  characters  from  public  affairs, 
which,  though  happily  not  yet  seen 
amongst  ourselves,  is  said  to  prevail 
at  least  in  the  Northern  States  of 
America.  He  blamed 

"  The  careless  trust,  that  happy  luck 
Will  save  us,  come  what  may. 

The  apathy  with  which  we  see 
Our  country's  dearest  interest  struck, 
Dreaming  that  things  will  right  them- 
selves, 
That  brings  dismay." 

He  rebuked  those  who 

"  Apart  in  selfish  silence  stand, 
Hating  the  danger  and  the  wrong, 

And  yet  too  busy  to  uplift  their  hand 
And  do  the  duties  that  belong 

To  those  who  would  be  free." 

He  called  on  the 

"  Noble  men  and  true, 
High,  low,  young,  old,  wherever  you  may 

be, 
Awake !  arise  !  cast  off  this  lethargy  ! 

Your  ancient  faith  renew, 
And  set  your  hands  to  do  the  task 
That  freemen  have  to  do." 

Words  like  these,  so  uttered  and 
so  received,  cannot  but  beget  a  confi- 
dence that  the  country  for  which  they 
were  written,  and  in  which  they 
were  spoken,  has  within  it  the  instru- 
ments of  regeneration,  and  the  germs 
of  future  greatness.  And  as  they  give 
a  forcible,  perhaps  too  forcible,  repre- 
sentation of  the  dangers  and  the  hopes 
which  lie  wrapt  up  in  the  history  of 
America,  so  also — conscious  of  that 
affinity  of  which  I  have  before  spoken, 
which  unites  the  two  countries  to- 
gether— I  have  ventured  to  quote  them 
here  in  the  conviction  that,  by  analogy, 
they  are  applicable  also  to  Eng- 
land. Not  only  they  in  their  youth 
and  freshness,  but  we  in  our  green 
old  age,  need  to  be  reminded  that  we 
also,  in  spite  of  our  long  ancestral 
traditions,  and  "  the  ancient  inbred 
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integrity  "  of  ,the  English  nation,  have 
kindred  dangers  threatening  us  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Our 
safety,  like  theirs,  lies  in  listening  to 
the  voice  of  those  few  noble  souls 
and  high  intelligences  who  rise  above 
the  passions  of  party  and  the  sordid 
interests  of  the  moment,  who  have  the 
wisdom  not  merely  to  denounce  but 
to  discriminate,  and  the  desire  not 
merely  to  preserve  or  to  destroy,  but 
to  improve  and  bring  to  perfection  the 
inheritance  committed  to  our  trust. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  When 
speaking  of  the  common  sentiment 
which  animates  a  nation  in  the  pre- 
sence of  deeper  and  higher  characters, 
I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  your  feelings,  nor,  I  may 
add,  to  the  feelings  of  the  great  Re- 
public which  we  have  been  considering, 
if  I  did  not  allude  to  the  mingled  grief 
and  respect  which  will  ever  pervade  all 
true  English  hearts,  whether  British 
or  American,  when  they  hear  of  the 
stroke  of  sorrow  with  which  the  Royal 
Family  of  this  country  has  been  visited 
on  a  day  already  signalised  as  the  most 
mournful  in  the  annals  of  their  house. 
She  who  has  gone  from  us  became  first 
known  to  the  public  through  her  noble 
conduct  by  her  father's  death-bed,  and 
she  has  now  fallen  a  sacrifice,  as  every 
wife  and  mother  assuredly  will  feel,  to 


the  devoted  care  with  which  she  nursed 
her  husband  and  her  children.  But 
she  also  belonged  to  that  higher  order 
of  intelligence  and  goodness  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  She  cared  for 
all  that  could  elevate  her  fellow-crea- 
tures; and  if  her  exalted  rank  gave  her 
larger  means  of  making  her  beneficent 
influence  felt,  it  will  not  be  grudged 
her  in  any  home  or  any  institution.  Her 
life  will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain  if  it 
has  shown  what  an  Englishwoman  can 
do  in  the  noble  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  her  station.  Her  death  will  not 
have  been  in  vain  if  it  has  caused  many 
hearts  to  beat  in  closer  sympathy  with 
the  solitude  of  a  desolate  home,  and 
with  the  sorrows  of  the  family  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  throughout  the 
world  claims  as  its  own  peculiar  pro- 
perty. In  that  banquet  at  Salem, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
there  was  one  moment,  and  one  only, 
when  the  whole  assembly  rose  to 
their  feet  in  respectful  reverence. 
It  was  when,  after  proposing  "Our 
old  Homes,"  there  was  sung  the 
English  National  Hymn,  "God  save 
the  Queen."  That  same  sentiment 
will  inspire  thousands  of  American 
hearts  to  respond  in  a  deeper  and  more 
solemn  sense  to  the  prayer  in  which 
we  all  join — "  God  save  and  bless  the 
Queen." 

A.  P.  STANLEY. 
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SKETCHES  FKOM  EASTERN  SICILY. 


II.— TAUROMENION. 

BY  an  almost  universal  consent,  the 
view  from  the  hill  town  of  Taormina, 
especially  the  view  from  its  theatre, 
is  set  down  as  the  loveliest  among  the 
lovely  views  of  Sicily.  We  speak  of 
course  of  views  which  lie  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  mortals,  without  dis- 
puting the  precedence  of  landscapes 
which  can  be  judged  of  only  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Alpine  Club.  From  the  hill  of 
the  theatre,  or  indeed  from  a  convenient 
house-top  in  the  town  of  Taormina 
itself,  a  landscape  may  be  beheld  which, 
if  the  sea  and  the  mountains  are  truly 
said  to  send  forth  the  two  voices  which 
call  to  freedom,  should  have  made  the 
hills  and  the  coast  on  which  we  look 
free  for  ever.  The  town  itself  nestles 
on  a  ledge  of  the  hills,  with  the  sea 
far  below  ;  lofty  peaks,  each  crowned 
by  its  fortress,  rise  high  above  it, 
while  ^Etna  itself  stands  in  the  full 
foreground,  not  ostentatiously  proclaim- 
ing its  calling  by  the  ceaseless  smoke 
of  Yesuvius,  but  reminding  us  by  its 
snowy  tore  how  high  it  soars  above 
Yesuvius  and  every  other  Sicilian  and 
South-Italian  height.  Nor  is  such  a  re- 
minder needless  ;  the  vast  breadth  of 
the  base  from  which  the  crest  of  ^Etna 
slowly  rises  takes  off  something  from 
its  apparent  height,  as  compared  with 
much  lower  mountains  which  rise  more 
abruptly.  Before  us  lies  the  Ionian 
sea,  with  its  sands,  its  havens,  its  pro- 
montories. Far  away  we  may  trace 
No.  232  — VOL.  xxxix. 


the  dim  outline  of  the  bluff  of   Hybla 
and  the  lower  height  which  was  once 
girded  by  the  walls  of  Syracuse.     A 
nearer  promontory  marks  the  site  of 
the  Hyblaian  Megara,  now  an  Augusta 
which  must  be  well  nigh  the  youngest 
of  the  name,  an  Augusta  called  from  no 
Julius  or  Claudius,  but  from  Frederick 
the  Wonder  of  the  World.    And  nearer 
still,  close  in  fact  beneath  us,  a  low 
promontory,  a  sandy  bay,  marks  a  site 
which  beheld  the  first  entrance  of  Sicily 
into  the  recorded  Aryan  world.     We 
look  down  on  the  Ebbs-fleet  of  Sicily, 
as  no  height  allows  us  to  look  down 
on   the  Ebbs-fleet  of  Britain.     There 
it  was  that   the   Greek   first   landed, 
to    claim    a     share     for   his   race   in 
the  greatest  of  Mediterranean  islands. 
That  low,  forsaken,  promontory,  which 
for  twenty-two  ages  has  ceased  to  be 
a  dwelling-place  of   man,  marks   the 
site  of  the  Western  Naxos,  eldest  of 
Sikeliot   cities.     Somewhere  hard  by, 
at  some  point  of  the  bay  below  us, 
must  be  the  very  spot  where  the  first 
Hellenic  foot  was  pressed  on  Sicilian 
soil.     We   might    perhaps   know   the 
very  spot,  could  we  find  the  site  of 
that    venerated    altar,    the    religious 
centre    of    all    Sikeliot    settlements, 
which  stood  at  some  point  outside  the 
walls   of    Naxos.     There,    as    at  the 
very   birth- spot   of    Hellenic   life    in 
the  great  island,  all  who  went  on  any 
public  commission  from  Sicily  to  the 
sacred  feasts  of  the  mother  land,  first 
did  sacrifice  to  Apollon  Archegetes,  the 
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god  who  had  led  their  fathers  and  kins- 
men into  their  new  land.  And,  high 
above  city  and  altar,  somewhere  on  the 
mount  of  Tauros  where  we  stand — 
on  the  site  of  the  theatre,  it  may  be  ; 
it  may  be  on  the  loftier  site  of  the 
castle  —  stood  the  first  stronghold 
which  the  Greek  raised  on  the  con- 
quered shore,  to  guard  the  city  which 
was  rising  on  the  peninsula  whose 
site,  as  seen  from  Tauros,  seems 
so  lowly.  In  short,  whether  we 
climb  the  hills  or  look  up  at  them 
from  the  shore,  we  are  treading  the 
cradle-land  of  Sicilian  history.  For 
surely  the  history  of  Sicily,  in 
any  worthy  sense,  begins  when  the 
island  comes  within  the  pale  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  and  enters  on  its  part 
in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Hellenic 
lands.  The  records  of  the  older  Phoe- 
nician settlements  might  be  history, 
if  we  knew  them.  Like  all  records 
of  that  wonderful  people,  the  annals 
of  Panormos  and  Motye,  while  the 
Canaanite  still  held  them,  would 
doubtless  be  richer  in  instruction 
than  the  annals  of  the  mightiest 
despotism  of  Asia.  It  was  among 
men  of  their  race,  alone  of  barbarian 
nations,  that  Greece  and  Italy  found 
real  instructors,  worthy  rivals,  in 
commerce,  policy,  and  warfare.  And 
yet  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  new 
birth  for  any  European  land  when 
the  Phoenician  passed  from  it  and  the 
Greek  took  his  place.  We  cannot  tell 
what  might  have  been ;  it  is  vain  to 
speculate  on  the  forms  which  an  un- 
disturbed Phoenician  culture  might 
have  taken.  Our  history,  the  un- 
broken history  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  concerned — the  history  in  which 
we  ourselves  take  a  part,  and  a  new 
page  of  which  is  written  with  every 
trustworthy  telegram  or  letter  which 
comes  from  Macedonia  or  from  Cyprus 
— begins  in  each  of  the  Mediterranean 
lands  at  the  moment  when  the  Greek 
first  sets  his  foot  on  that  land.  Here 
in  Sicily,  as  elsewhere,  the  older  and 
more  mysterious  occupants  have  their 
own  interest ;  but  it  is  rarely  indeed 
that  they  add  anything  either  to  our 


political  or  to  our  artistic  stores.  The 
monuments  of  non- Hellenic  Panormos 
have  vanished  ;  the  monuments  of  non- 
Hellenic  Segesta  are  as  Hellenic  as 
those  of  Syracuse  or  Akragas.  Nor 
does  their  history  supply  us  with  any 
list  of  Semitic  tyrants  and  deliverers 
to  match  the  list  of  tyrants  and  de- 
liverers which  we  find  in  the  two 
great  cities  of  Hellenic  Sicily.  For 
us  the  history  of  the  world  begins 
when  our  own  distant  kinsfolk  begin 
to  play  their  recorded  part  in  it.  For 
us  the  history  of  Sicily  begins  when 
the  Greek  first  took  possession  of  the 
height  of  Tauros  and  of  the  peninsula 
which  was  once  covered  by  the  younger 
Naxos. 

In  musing  on  the  spot  which  beheld 
the  first  historic  settlement  in  the  great 
Mediterranean  island,  our  thoughts  un- 
avoidably fly  off  to  the  spot  which 
answers  to  it  in  the  history  of  our 
own  Oceanic  island.  We  have  called 
the  sands  by  Naxos  the  Ebbs-fleet  of 
Sicily.  The  two  spots,  each  in  its 
own  island,  beheld  the  beginning  of 
that  stage  of  its  history  with  which 
later  ages  are  most  concerned.  And 
yet  we  should  remember  that,  on 
this  side  of  Sicily  at  least,  the 
Greek  settlement  was  not,  any  more 
than  the  English  settlement  in  Bri- 
tain, made  at  the  expense  of  utter 
strangers.  In  both  cases  it  was 
the  triumph  of  Aryan  over  Aryan. 
In  the  later  case  it  was  the  triumph 
of  a  younger  Aryan  race  over  a  people 
among  whom  some  traces  of  Roman 
culture  and  polity  still  lingered.  In 
the  earlier  case  it  was  the  triumph  of 
a  race,  not  older  perhaps  in  European 
settlement,  but  practically  older  by 
its  swifter  progress,  over  a  people 
among  whom,  had  we  any  means  of 
seeking  for  them,  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  first  rude  germs,  if  not  of 
Roman  culture,  at  least  of  Roman 
polity.  The  Aryan  history,  the  Aryan 
civilization,  of  Sicily  undoubtedly  be- 
gins with  the  Greek  settlement ;  but 
assuredly  the  Aryan  occupation  did 
not  then  begin.  We  will  leave  for 
the  present  the  races  at  the  other 
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side  of  the  island,  the  mysterious 
people  of  whom  we  can  at  least  say 
that  they  were  neither  Greek  nor 
Phoenician,  and  whom  a  school  of 
inquirers  against  whom  we  have  no- 
thing to  say  will  assuredly  claim  as 
part  of  the  great  Basque  occupa- 
tion of  Western  Europe.  How  Sikels 
and  Sikans,  if  they  belonged  to  utterly 
alien  races,  came  to  have  names  which 
seem  to  spring  from  the  same  root,1 
let  the  supporters  of  the  Basque  theory 
explain.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
all  the  Achaians,  and  they  will  most 
likely  decline  to  be  responsible  for  all 
the  Iberians,  whom  a  prying  eye  will 
find  out  on  the  map.  Our  business 
lies  with  the  people  who,  whatever 
else  they  did,  gave  their  name  to  the 
island  on  which  we  stand.  For  at  Naxos 
and  Tauromenion  we  are  treading  on 
what  is  specially  Sikelian  ground.  We 
are  here  in  the  very  home  of  the 
Sikels ;  we  look  on  the  spot  which 
they  cursed  as  the  landing-place  of 
the  stranger ;  we  look  on  the  spot 
where  they  held  out  longest  against 
his  power  and  won  their  last  victories 
over  him.  The  early  history  of  their 
own  land  is  so  much  less  known 
to  Englishmen  than  the  early  history 
of  any  other  land — the  Saxon  shrinks 
with  instinctive  horror  from  any  word 
that  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Briton 
— that,  while  we  ventured  to  call  the 
coast  of  Naxos  the  Ebbs-fleet  of  the 
Greek,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  call 
the  heights  above  Tauromenion  the 
Rhyd-y-groes  of  the  Sikel.2  So  to  do  we 
must  take  liberties  with  geography ;  we 
must  wipe  out  that  large  part  of  Britain 
which  lies  between  the  Kentish  coast 
and  the  inland  fields  of  Worcester- 
shire. And  when  we  have  wrought 
our  geographical  miracle,  we  shall  not 
find  much  external  likeness  between 
the  craggy  height  that  Dionysios  scaled 
and  the  ford  of  sandy  Severn  where 
Gruffydd  ap  Llywelyn  won  the  last 

1  Yet  the  difference  in  quantity,  as  old  as 
Homer,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

*  For  this  last  great  victory  of  the  Briton 
on  what  had  been  English  ground,  see 
Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  506,  ed.  3. 


great  fight  of  Briton  against  English- 
man. Yet,  in  the  history  of  the  two 
islands,  the  two  spots  hold  a  place 
which,  among  much  of  unavoidable 
difference,  has  much  of  real  analogy. 
We  might  say  that  all  Sikel  history 
is  gathered  round  this  spot,  were  it 
not  that  the  name  of  the  one  recorded 
Sikel  hero  hardly  comes  within  the 
immediate  associations  of  our  view. 
Douketios,  the  one  man  of  his  race  of 
whom  we  can  form  a  personal  idea, 
plays  no  direct  part  in  the  story  of 
Tauromenion.3  Yet,  as  we  stand  in 
the  theatre  of  Tauromenion,  it  needs 
no  great  effort  to  call  him  upon  the 
stage  before  us.  As  the  eye  stretches 
away  to  what  once  was  Syracuse,  we 
see  the  city  where  he  sat  as  a  van- 
quished suppliant.  And  ^Etna  itself 
rises  to  suggest  the  memory  of  cities 
seated  at  its  base  and  bearing  its 
name,  cities  which  vanished  from  the 
roll  of  Hellenic  commonwealths  during 
the  short  moment  of  Sikel  victory. 

The  point  then  where  we  stand  is 
at  once  the  spot  from  which  the 
Greek  first  drove  the  Sikel,  and  the 
spot  where  the  Sikel  won  his  last 
victory  over  the  Greek.  Nor  are  we 
going  too  far,  if,  in  the  race  which  gave 
its  name  to  Sicily,  we  see,  not  only 
Aryan  kinsmen  of  their  Greek  con- 
querors, but  kinsmen  nearer  in  degree 
than  the  Celt  or  the  Teuton,  and  not 
only  kinsmen  of  the  Greek,  but  men 
standing  in  a  still  nearer  relation  to 
the  Roman.  All  tradition,  all  likeli- 
hood, what  little  witness  we  have  in 
the  way  of  nomenclature  and  language, 
all  go  to  establish  a  close  connexion 
between  the  Sikels  of  Sicily  and  the 
Latins  of  Italy.  The  name  is  common 
to  the  island  and  the  peninsula,  and 
it  is  a  name  which  goes  back  to  our 
very  earliest  glimpses  of  Italian  history 
or  legend.  The  poet  of  the  Odyssey 
knew  the  Sikels  as  a  people  with 
whom  the  men  of  Ithaku  had  deal- 

3  See  the  exploits  of  Douketios  in  Diodoros, 
xi.  76,  78,  88,  91,  and  his  foundation  of  Kalu 
Akte  in  xii.  8,  29.  He  is  called  by  a  variety 
of  titles,  7J7«yuo!^,  Svi'dffTi]s,  d<(>Tiyov/j.fvos,  and 
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ings,  a  people  from  among  whom  slaves 
might  sometimes  find  their  way  to  the 
Kephallenian  island,1  but  a  people  who 
are  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  bugbear, 
like  Bang  Echetos  —  himself  perhaps 
a  Sikel  king  —  in  those  days,  or  like 
Turks  and  Ogres  in  later  times.2 
Their  name  appears  in  all  manner 
of  relations,  in  almost  every  picture 
of  the  earliest  days  of  Italy  ;  the 
Siculi  have  their  place  among  the 
oldest  traditions  of  Rome  herself.3 
One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  men 
whom  the  Chalkidian  settlers  drove 
out  from  Tauros  and  the  coast  below 
Tauros  were  no  distant  kinsmen  of 
the  men  who,  perhaps  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  "  the  great  group  of 
village  communities  by  the  Tiber." 
We  must  remember  that,  in  Greek 

1  Odyssey,  xxiv.  210.  — 

ev  Se  yvvri  2t/ce\i)  ypr)vs  TreXej/,  T)  pa  yepovra. 
fvSvKfcus  KO/j.etffK€V  eV  dypov,  i>6a<pi 

It  must  be  remembered    that    'SiKav' 
spoken  of  in  the  same  book,  v.  306. 

2  xx.  382,  where  the  suitors  propose  — 


es  2«ceAoi/s  irep^ta^fv  ZQff  Kf  TOI  &£iov  a.\<pui. 

This  exactly  answers  to  the  threat  of  sending 
to  King  Echelos  in  xviii.  83,  xxi.  307.  He  is 
there  quartered  in  Epeiros,  yet  the  Scholiast 
calls  him  2iKeAc3j>  rupavvos.  Sikels  in  Epeiros 
would  be  in  no  way  wonderful. 

3  About  the  Sikels  in  Italy,  Sir  George 
Lewis  (Credibility  of  tlie  Roman  History, 
i.  272,  277)  gathered  together  a  crowd  of 
passages,  of  course  not  with  the  intention  of 
believing  them.  Sikans  are  spoken  of  as  well 
as  Sikels,  a  fact  which  might  be  made  use  of 
in  support  of  more  theories  than  one.  The 
oddest  form  of  the  story  is  where  Silius 
Italicus  (xiv.  37)  traces  the  name  of  Sicily  to 
Siculus  king  of  the  Ligurians  ; 
Mox  Ligurum  pubes,  Siculo  ductore,  novavit 
Possessis  bello  mutata  vocabula  regnis. 
The  stories  which  most  concern  us  are  those 
which  make  the  Sikels  colonists  from  Rome 
itself,  So  Varro,  v.  101.  "A  Roma  orti 
Siculi,  at  annales  veteres  nostri  dicunt."  So 
Dionysios  (i.  73)  quotes  the  version  of  Antio- 
chos,  which  made  Sikelos  a  Roman  exile  : 
dvrjp  dtp'iKfTo  e/c  'Pai/j-tj^  <puyds'  SiweAos  Svonct 
av-rcf.  It  does  not  appear  however  that  he 
went  into  Sicily.  Above  all  there  is  the  note 
of  Servius  on  the  ^Eneid,  xi.  317.  See 
Schwegler,  Jlomischc  Geschichtc,  i.  400,  and 
what  I  have  myself  got  together  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Review,  Xo.  cxix.  p.  132. 


eyes,  all  the  Italian  races  were  bar- 
barians no  less  than  Egyptians  or 
Phoenicians.  Nay  they  seemed  bar- 
barians far  lower  than  Egyptians  or 
Phoenicians,  as  they  had  not  made  the 
same  advances  in  material  civiliza- 
tion which  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians 
had  made.  The  Greeks  of  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ  would  assuredly 
not  find  out  how  much  in  common  with 
themselves,  how  many  germs  of  kin- 
dred speech  and  kindred  institutions, 
lurked  among  the  despised  barbarians 
of  Italy.  Yet  all  our  evidence  leads 
us  to  think  that  the  Sikel  was  an  un- 
developed Latin— we  dare  not  say  an 
undeveloped  Roman,  for  it  needed  the 
unrivalled  site  of  Rome,  and  the 
unique  course  of  her  history,  to  de- 
velope  all  that  is  implied  in  the  Roman 
name.  The  Sikel  stronghold  on  Tauros 
could  never  have  been  as  Rome  ;  but, 
untouched  by  Greek  or  Phoenician,  it 
might  have  been  as  Tusculum.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Greek 
settlements  in  Sicily  hindered  the 
growth  of  a  native  Sikel,  that  is,  a 
Latin,  civilization.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  placed  the  higher  Hellenic  civili- 
zation within  the  reach  of  the  Sikels. 
The  real,  though  unsuspected,  kind- 
red doubtless  made  it  easier  for  the 
Sikels  to  enter  within  the  Hellenic 
fold.  Certain  it  is  that  they  did  so 
enter  with  no  small  results.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Sikel  and  Sikeliot, 
between  the  native  race  and  the  Greek 
settler,  so  strongly  drawn  in  the  days 
of  Dionysios,  was  wholly  wiped  out  in 
the  days  of  "Verres. 

As  Greek  national  feeling  gathered 
strongly,  if  not  round  the  city  of 
Naxos  itself,  yet  round  the  altar  which 
marked  the  place  where  Greek  coloni- 
zation had  begun,  so  Sikel  national 
feeling  gathered  no  less  strongly  round 
that  spot  in  another  way.  That  spot 
was  to  the  whole  Sikel  race  the  be- 
ginning of  sorrows.  There  the  move- 
ment had  begun  which  had  so  largely 
driven  them  from  their  earlier  seats, 
or  made  them  a  subject  race  in  their 
own  land.  Naxos  and  Tauros  were 
spots  to  which  every  Sikel  heart 
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looked  with  sorrow  and  with  yearn- 
ing ;  to  win  them  back  was  the 
most  earnest  longing  of  the  whole 
Sikel  people.  So  says  the  native 
historian  of  Sicily,  honest,  heavy, 
blundering,  Diodoros.  But  we  hardly 
need  his  witness,  or  rather  the  witness 
of  the  earlier  writers  whom  he  copied, 
to  tell  us  that  the  Sikels  felt  as  any 
people  must  have  felt  who  were  ad- 
vanced enough  to  have  any  national 
feelings  at  all.  At  last  the  day  came 
when  the  Sikel  was  again  to  hold  his 
own,  though  to  hold  it  only  as  a  grant 
at  the  hands  of  the  stranger.  It  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  higher  triumph, 
if  Douketios,  the  hero  of  the  race, 
had  not  only  stormed  Greek  cities 
under  ^Etna  and  striven  to  plant  a 
Sikel  settlement  on  the  northern 
coast,  but  had  restored  Sikel  rule  on 
the  bay  of  Naxos  and  had  dedicated 
the  altar  of  Apollon  Archegetes  afresh 
as  a  monument  of  Sikel  victory.  So 
it  was  not  to  be.  But  Naxos,  after 
going  through  some  of  the  usual  re- 
volutions of  a  Sikeliot  city,  drew  on 
herself  the  full  bitterness  of  Syra- 
cusan  hatred  by  her  steady  support 
of  Athens  during  the  great  Athenian 
expedition.  Dionysios,  in  his  long 
career  of  breaking  down  and  build- 
ing up,  swept  the  hated  city  from  the 
earth.  Some  other  vanquished  cities  he 
either  kept  as  subjects  of  Syracuse, 
or  else  peopled  them  with  his  mer- 
cenaries. But  the  crime  of  Naxos  was 
so  black  that  nothing  could  satisfy 
Syracusan  wrath  but  to  wipe  her  out 
of  the  roll  of  Hellenic  cities,  to  lessen 
the  bounds  of  Hellas  by  the  extent 
of  the  territory  of  the  Naxian  s-tate. 
The  eldest  of  Sikeliot  cities  vanished ; 
then,  with  what  motives  it  is  hard  to 
say,  Dionysios  bestowed  the  site  and 
territory  on  the  barbarian  neighbours 
of  Naxos.  The  ground  from  which 
the  Greek  had  first  driven  the  Sikel 
became  Sikel  soil  again.  But  the 
difference  between  the  two  races  is 
still  marked.  Either  the  peninsular 
site  of  Naxos,  so  precious  to  the  Greek, 
had  no  charm  in  Sikel  eyes,  or  else 
the  vengeance  of  Dionysios  decreed 


that  where  Naxos  once  stood  no  man 
should  dwell.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
city  of  men  has  ever  again  arisen  on 
the  site  of  Naxos.  But  the  new 
owners  of  the  soil,  entering  again  on 
the  possession  of  their  fathers,  then, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  built  them  a  city  and 
a  fortress  on  a  site  like  one  of  the 
cities  and  fortresses  of  the  earliest 
days.  High  on  the  side  of  Tauros,  over- 
hanging the  sea  and  the  peninsula,  but 
far  above  them,  arose  the  Sikel  town  of 
Tauromenion,  still  a  dwelling-place  of 
men  by  the  name  of  Taormina.  Higher 
still  on  the  mountain  rose  the  akropolis 
of  the  new  city,  the  height  still  crowned 
by  the  castle,  with  the  yet  loftier 
height  of  Mola  soaring  above  it.  To 
climb  even  the  lower  height  must  be 
left  to  those  whose  presence  in  Sicily 
is  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the 
bidding  of  their  medical  advisers. 
Frailer  mortals  may  be  content  to 
look  up  from  the  level  of  town  or 
theatre  at  the  scene  of  the  last 
victory  of  the  Sikel  over  the  Greek. 
The  tale  is  well  told,  though  it  is 
Diodoros  who  tells  it.  Dionysios,  once 
the  friend  of  the  Sikels,  had  become 
their  enemy.  When  he  granted  away 
the  forsaken  lands  and  site  of  Naxos 
he  may  not  have  foreseen  that  a  new 
Sikel  city  would  arise  on  such  a  strong 
and  threatening  site  as  Tauromenion. 
Indeed  it  is  not  clear  that  the  war 
did  not  begin  on  the  Sikel  side.  The 
tyrant  was  warring  against  RhOgion, 
and  his  plans  were  in  some  way 
thwarted  by  the  men  of  Taurome- 
nion.1 It  was  winter  ;  yet  he  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  deeming  that,  as 
they  had  not  long  held  the  height, 
they  would  easily  forsake  it.  He  did 
not  reckon  on  the  abiding  memory  of 
an  oppressed  nationality.  The  Sikels 
had  entered  on  the  possession  of  that 
spot  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
at  this  moment  the  Montenegrin  and 
the  Servian  are  entering  upon  those 
small  ;  fragments  of  the  heritage  of 

1  Diodoros,   xiv.   c.  87.      Sitvoriro  /uer  STT! 


Tavpo/J.fviov  KaT€i\rj(j>6rui' 
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their  race  which  European  diplomacy 
leaves  to  them.  The  historian  tells  us 
that  they  remembered  how  their  fathers 
had  told  them  that  it  was  there  that 
the  Greek  had  first  established  himself 
at  the  expense  of  the  Sikel ;  he  tells 
us  how  they  felt  that  they  had  won 
back  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  how 
on  that  spot  they  hoped  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  which  their  race  had  suffered 
at  Hellenic  hands.  To  keep  the  height 
of  Tauros  became  the  Sikels'  highest 
point  of  honour.1  Its  guardians  fought 
as  men  will  fight  in  such  a  cause  ;  but 
they  had  in  the  Syracusan  tyrant  a 
skilful  and  a  daring  enemy  to  fight 
against.  With  the  usual  error  of  half- 
civilized  warriors,  they  failed  to  take 
due  military  precautions.  At  the  win- 
ter-solstice, when  the  mountain  was 
thickly  covered  with  snow,  on  a  moon- 
less and  stormy  night,  they  deemed 
that  no  enemy  would  think  of  as- 
saulting the  akropolis  of  Tauromenion. 
Such  was  the  very  moment  which 
Dionysios  chose  for  his  enterprise.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent, 
an  ascent  made  doubtless  by  the  path 
which  now  leads  to  the  Porto,  Toca  of 
modern  Taormina,  wounded,  blistered, 
and  half  blinded  by  the  cold,  he  and 
his  men  forced  their  way  up  to  the 
akropolis  —  the  modern  castle.-  On 
such  a  night  the  Sikels  had  kept  but 
careless  watch ;  the  fortress  was  taken  ; 
the  city  was  for  a  moment  in  the  hands 
of  Dionysios.  But  the  Sikel  defenders 
speedily  recovered  themselves ;  the 
Syracusans  were  driven  down  the 
mountain  side ;  the  tyrant  himself 
was  all  but  taken  alive  ;  a  blow  on 
his  breast- plate  sent  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse, the  conqueror  of  so  many  cities, 
rolling  down  the  snowy  side  of  rescued 
Tauros.  The  Sikel  guard  on  the  yet 
higher  point  of  Mola,  was  roused  by 

1  Diodoros,   xiv.     88.     tydffKovres    irarpipav 
ava,KT-?i<ra.a6as  ^(Lpav  Kal  irepl  &v  els  rovs  eavTuv 
Trpoy6vovs  f£tj/j.apTov*E,\\7]ves  dfj.vvaa6a,L  StKaicas, 
editor  i  p.ovvro  Karaa^tv  T&V  X&<pov. 

2  So  I  understand  the  topograph     of  the 
description  in  Diodoros,  xiv.  c.  88.      Sip^ffe 
W/CTIS   a<reAr'rot>   Kal  -)(fifjLfp(ov   7rp<5y   TO  us   dv- 

<ard.T(a     rtirovs fj.ias    /txef     a/fpoTc'Aea's 

tHvpifwe,   KOI   TO   •n-p6sa>irov   f£r;A/ca>ere    Kal  Tas 


the  noise  of  battle  ;  they  came  down 
to  join  in  the  work ;  six  hundred  of 
the  tyrant's  army  were  slain,  and 
those  who  escaped  mostly  left  their 
arms  behind  them.  The  tyrant,  alone 
among  his  host,  kept  the  breast-plate 
which  had  caused  his  fall  and  in  some 
sort  had  caused  his  escape. 

Here  we  have  a  tale  told  in  some 
detail ;  and,  standing  on  the  spot,  or 
calling  it  up  before  the  mind's  eye,  we 
can  see  the  various  stages  of  the  as- 
cent, the  capture,  the  rescue,  the  utter 
overthrow,  of  the  assailants.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  the  defenders  ; 
when  the  barbarian  is  represented  by 
men  fighting  for  their  own  ancient 
home,  and  when  the  Greek  appears 
only  in  the  shape  of  a  tyrant  com- 
manding a  mercenary  and  largely  a 
barbarian  force,  it  is  to  the  Sikel  and 
not  to  the  Greek  that  we  wish  well. 
Let .  us  leap  over  thirteen  hundred 
years,  and  we  come  to  a  struggle, 
which  if  we  knew  the  ins  and  outs 
of  warfare,  would  call  forth  our  sym- 
pathies for  later  defenders  of  Tauro- 
menion even  more  warmly  than  they 
are  called  forth  by  the  struggle  in 
which  the  Sikels  drove  Dionysios 
headlong  down  the  mountain  side. 
During  those  thirteen  hundred  years 
Tauromeiiion  had  gone  through  many 
changes,  as  no  city,  especially  no 
Sicilian  city,  could  fail  to  go  through 
many  changes  in  so  long  a  space  of  time. 
The  Sikel  fortress  whence  Dionysios 
had  been  driven  had  become  part  of  the 


utyeis  ejSAcuJ/e  Sia  TO  jj/t/xos'  /ueTa  8e  ravra  els  16 
ertpov  fie  pas  irapetsirecriiii'  tisijyaye  T?IV  tdvttfUV 
els  rr)v  iro\iv.  ruv  8e  Si/ceAaJJ'  &Op6ttS  (BoT]6r)(rdi>- 
Tcav  efcecaffBiiaav  ol  /J.frd  TOU  Aiovvaiov,  Kal  airris 
fv  rfj  ipwyfj  TVTTTo/JLfvos  fls  T&V  6u>paKa  irtpteKv- 
\iffdrj,  Kal  irap'  d\tyov  avve\ii<f)6r)  ££v.  Ttav  8e 
~S,LKf\(!iv  trtmififyetV  e{  virfpSe^iuv  roirtav,  dvri- 
peOrjffav  ftfv  Tcav  fj.€Ta  Atovvariov  irXeiovs  Ttav 
e^aKofficav.  The  phrase  fj.(a  d/cpoiroAis  is  rather 
an  odd  one,  but  it  clearly  implies  two  fortified 
heights.  It  would  most  naturally  be  taken 
for  the  present  casfcllo  just  over  the  town, 
while  the  virfp$e£wi  r6iroi  would  be  the  loftier 
height  of  llola.  The  word  ihrtptf^ios,  first 
accepted  by  the  Saracen,  is  sometimes  used 
without  much  reference  to  right  or  left ;  but, 
at  least  as  seen  from  the  theatre,  Mola  stands 
very  distinctly  to  the  right  of  the  castcllo. 
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dominion  of  Dionysios ;  it  had  been 
colonized  again  as  a  Greek  city  by  the 
remnant  of  the  people  of  fallen  Naxos  ; 
it  had  shared  the  various  fortunes 
of  its  neighbours  in  the  days  of 
Agathokles  and  of  the  later  Hieron ; 
it  had  been  a  free  city  in  alliance  with 
Home ;  it  had  been  a  colony  of  Borne ; 
it  had,  like  the  rest  of  the  island,  felt 
the  rule  of  the  Vandal,  the  Goth,  and 
the  Roman  of  the  East.  And  now  the 
second  great  time  of  struggle  has  come, 
the  second  time  when  Sicily  was  to  be 
struggled  for  by  Europe  and  Africa,  by 
Aryan  and  Semitic  man.  The  Saracen 
was  in  the  land ;  Messana,  Panormos, 
Syracuse  itself,  had  become  cities  of 
Islam ;  but  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  island  was  still  unsubdued,  the 
height  of  Tauros  still  held  out,  the  last 
Sicilian  city  which  clave  to  the  allegi- 
ance of  Christ  and  Csesar.  That  is  all 
that  we  can  tell ;  the  height  that  had 
baffled  Dionysios  must  have  long  baffled 
the  Mussulman  invader,  as  more  than 
twenty  years  passed  between  the  fall 
of  Syracuse  and  the  attack  on  Taurome- 
nion.  We  would  gladly  know  some 
details  of  the  days  when  the  solitary 
mountain  city  stood  alone,  looking 
down  on  the  bondage  of  cities  mightier 
than  itself.  Its  first  is  recorded  both 
by  Christian  and  by  Saracen  chron- 
iclers, and  we  get  a  living  picture  of 
the  last  horrors  from  the  life  of  Saint 
Prokopios  of  Tauromenion  by  John 
the  Deacon  of  Naples.1  The  city  was 
besieged  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the 
year  902,  by  a  host  of  African  and 
Sicilian  Saracens,  under  the  savage 
Emir  Ibrahim,  the  fiercest  of  his 
race.  In  the  Arabic  record  the  name 
of  Tauromenion  is  cut  short  into 
Tabermin,  a  witness,  along  with  so 
many  others,  to  the  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  time.2  Leo  the  Philoso- 
pher was  reigning  in  Constantinople, 
and  was  more  busied  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings  than  with  defending  his 

1  Muratori,  vol.  i.,  part  2,  p.  269. 

8  See  the  entries  963  in  the  Chronicon 
Siculum,  a  chronicle  translated  from  the 
Arabic,  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume 
of  Muratori,  p.  247. 


last  remaining  stronghold  in  a  distant 
province.  The  annalists  are  brief  and 
nenigmatic,  but  they  imply  that  the 
fleet  which  was  sailing,  or  which  ought 
to  have  been  sailing,  for  the  defence 
of  Tauromenion,  was  kept  back  to  help 
in  some  way  in  these  architectural 
works.3  They  imply  too  that  there 
was  negligence,  if  not  actual  treason, 
in  the  commanders  of  the  city  itself. 
The  Emperor,  so  slow  in  sending 
earthly  help,  sent  them  a  saint  to  ex- 
hort them,  but  to  that  saint  they 
refused  to  listen.  Meanwhile  the  Sara- 
cen Emir  was  not  losing  time  in  the 
same  way.  Ibrahim  had  landed  with 
his  whole  force  ;  he  had  won  a  hard 
fought  battle  on  the  shores,  and  had 
driven  the  defeated  Christians  into 
the  city.  He  had  then  taken  in  the 
nature  of  the  spot;  he  had  specially 
collected  a  party  of  men,  described  as 
Ethiopians,  who  excelled  all  others  in 
the  climbing  of  steep  places.  Stirred 
up  by  the  promise  of  great  rewards,  the 
light-footed  Ethiopians  climbed  up,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  track  of  Dionysios 
to  the  akropolis  or  castle.  Then  with 
a  loud  shout  they  called  on  their  com- 
rades to  join  in  the  general  attack.  As 
in  the  days  of  the  Sikels,  the  watch 
seems  to  have  been  badly  kept.  While 
the  Ethiopians  were  climbing,  the 
guards  of  Tauromenion  were  at  their 
dinner.4  A  frightful  massacre  followed, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  all  the  hiding- 
places  round  about.  The  bishop  Proko- 

3  See  TheoplianC-s,  the"  coutinuators  of  (ed. 
Bonn.),  pp.  365,  704,  860.     The  last,  that  of 
George  the  Monk,  is  the  fullest  account,  and 
seems  to  charge  both  the  commander  of  the 
fleet  and  the  officer  in  command  at  Tauro- 
menion with  treachery.    iraf>e\il$6i)  tv  2t/ceA.<a 
TO    Tavpofj.fviof    into    T&V  "Afppwv,    TT?   d/ueAe/a 
/u.a\\ov  5e  TrpoSotria  EiKTrafliou  TO"  Spovyyapiov 
Teuf  irAcofytcoj'  /col  Kapafj.d\ov  iKeiffe  ovros.     The 
deacon  John  is  too  busy  with  the  martyred 
bishop  to  mention  the  temporal  governor. 

Amari  (ii.  79)  gives  the  narrative  from 
other  Arabic  authorities  and  from  the  Life  of 
St.  Elias  of  Enna,  a  prophet  who  gains  no 
hearing  from  the  doomed  garrison  and  citizens. 

4  Martyrium  S.  Procopii,  Mur.  vol.  i.  par. 
2,  p.  270.     "  Miseri  cives,  quicustodiis  depu- 
tati  ad  prandiam  perrexerant,non  ante  se  captos 
senserunt  quam  hostilis  clamor,  ex  industria 
ortus,  omnium  mentes  perculisset." 
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pios  was  brought  before  the  Emir. 
Ibrahim  for  a  moment  respected  his 
grey  hairs,  and  made  him  splendid 
offers  on  condition  of  his  embracing 
Islam.  At  last,  stirred  to  rage  by  the 
bishop's  constancy,  he  bade  his  heart 
be  torn  from  his  breast  that  he 
might  see  the  seat  of  such  an  uncon- 
querable will.  The  saint's  sufferings 
wei-e  ended  by  beheading,  and  his 
body  was  burned,  as  a  warning  to  all 
who  should  withstand  the  will  of 
Ibrahim. 

Tauromenion  was  thus  won  by  the 
Saracen  ;  but  Sicily  was  not  yet  wholly 
conquered,  and  Tauromenion  itself 
rose  again  and  fell  again  before  all 
was  over.  The  city  was  levelled  with 
the  ground ;  but,  in  the  confusions 
among  the  Saracens  themselves,  the 
Christians  after  a  while  won  back  the 
site.  Tauromenion  was  again  a 
Christian  fortress,  which  held  out,  to 
fall  again  into  Saracen  hands  sixty 
years  after  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
Prokopios.  En  962  or  963  Tauro- 
menion again  fell,  this  time  driven  to 
surrender  by  lack  of  water.  Three 
years  later  the  last  Christian  strong- 
hold of  Rametta  was  taken,  and  all 
Sicily  passed  under  the  rule  of  the 
misbelievers.1 

Tauromenion  was  thus  in  the  tenth 
century  all  but  the  last  abiding-place 
of  a  race  and  a  religion.  It  had 
nearly  the  same  destiny  in  the  next 
age.  When  the  Norman  came  to  Sicily, 
at  once  a  conqueror  and  deliverer, 
Tauromenion,  the  last  city  to  hold 
out  in  the  cause  of  Christendom,  was 
not  indeed  the  last  to  hold  out  in 
the  cause  of  Islam.  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentum  were  still  unconquered 
when  Tauromenion  fell ;  but  it  was  not 
till  eighteen  years  after  Count  Roger 
had  first  crossed  the  strait  that  he  sur- 
rounded the  stronghold  of  Tauromenion 
with  twenty-two  towers  on  the  land 
side,  while  his  ships  cut  off  all  ap- 
proach by  sea.  This  was  in  1078, 
and  the  details  of  the  siege  are  given, 

1  See  the  extracts  in  Muratori,  p.  272  ; 
Chron.  Sic.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  248  ;  Amari  II. 
86,  148,  257. 


partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  in  the- 
chronicle  of  Geoffrey  Malaterra.2  We 
see  signs  enough  of  the  difficulty  of 
operations  on  such  a  site  ;  but  Norman 
energy  and  carefulness  seems  to  have 
occupied  every  point,  however  difficult 
of  approach,  and  some  curious  meetings 
of  nations  took  place  during  the  siege. 
It  is  not  indeed  wonderful  to  find 
Breton  followers  in  a  Norman  army, 
and  our  chronicler  duly  records  how 
Count  Roger,  in  a  sudden  attack  of  the 
enemy  in  a  steep  and  narrow  place,  owed 
his  life  to  the  loyalty  of  a  Breton 
soldier.  But  the  nationality  of  those 
by  whom  the  attack  was  made  might 
strike  some  of  us  with  a  little  surprise. 
We  might  hardly  have  looked  for 
Slavonic  bands  among  the  Mussulman 
defenders  of  Tauromenion.3  But  the 
Slaves,  first  of  all  in  the  character  of 
purchased  captives,  play  no  small  part 
in  the  history  of  Mussulman  Spain. 
They  play  in  some  sort  in  the  Western- 
Caliphate  the  same  part  which  the 
early  Turks  do  in  the  Eastern.  And 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Mussul- 
man defenders  of  the  hill  of  Tauros 
cut  a  better  figure  in  a  military  point 
of  view  than  some  of  their  Sikel  or 
their  Christian  predecessors.  We 
hear  nothing  of  any  carelessness  of 
watch.  There  is  no  surprise,  no  capture 
of  the  city  during  dinner-time.  But 
Norman  pride  had  not  to  endure  the 
sight  of  Count  Roger  rolling  down  the 
rocks  like  the  Syracusan  tyrant.  The 
Mussulman  defenders  of  the  hill  city, 
like  its  last  Christian  defenders,  held 
out  till  they  had  nothing  more  to  eat, 
and  then  they  surrendered. 

And    now    what    has    the    modern 
Taormina    to    show    as    signs   of    the 

2  Lib.  iii.  cap.  15 — 18  ap.    Muratori,  v.  pp. 
580,  581. 

3  Cap.  5.  ' '  Quadam  die  in  castro  in  castrum 
per  priBcipitia  scopulosi  mentis  comes  visnm 
mansiret  cum  paucis,  pars  qusedam  Sclavorum 
inter  myrtetica  virgulta  latitans   in  quodam 
arctioris  transitus  loco    prorumpeus   irruit." 
See  Amari,  iii.  157.     "Una  mano  di  Slavi, 
che  sembrano  schiavi  o  mercenarii  de'  Musul- 
mani."      There  was  a  Slavonic    quarter   at 
Palermo. 
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presence  of  so  many  successive  masters 
on  her  height  1  Count  Roger's  block- 
ade was  not  indeed  the  last  siege  of  the 
height  of  Tauros.  Taormina  was  taken 
and  taken  again  during  the  wars  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  our  own  day  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Taormina,  gained  by  successes  over 
the  last  patriotic  defenders  of  the 
spot,  rewarded  the  infamy  of  an 
agent  of  the  last  brood  of  Sicilian 
tyrants.  But  visits  of  this  last  class 
show  their  traces,  as  Palermo  and 
Messina  can  bear  witness,  simply  in 
the  shape  of  destruction.  Nor  can  we 
expect  the  warfare  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  leave  behind  it  any  memo- 
rials which  we  should  place  alongside 
of  the  memorials  of  any  of  the  earlier 
conquerors  or  defenders,  from  the  Sikel 
to  the  Norman.  It  is  plain  that,  in  a 
spot  which  began  its  career  as  a  city 
in  what  in  Sicily  is  so  modern  a  date 
as  the  last  years  of  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  we  cannot  look  for  pri- 
maeval remains  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
But  we  should  be  glad  to  find  Sikel  re- 
mains of  any  date  or  of  any  kind.  "We 
crave,  but  we  crave  in  vain,  for  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  as  our  earliest 
monuments  either  of  Italy  or  of  Greece, 
something  akin  alike  to  Tusculum 
and  to  Tiryns.  But  Taormina  has 
no  arco  Gotico  to  show  us.  Indeed 
the  chances  are  that  a  Sikel  building 
of  the  days  of  Dionysios  would  be  un- 
distinguishable  from  a  Sikeliot  build- 
ing. A  temple,  if  we  had  one  surviv- 
ing, in  Sikel  Tauromenion  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  as  purely  Hellenic  as  the 
temple  of  Elymian  Segesta.  The 
greatest  and  most  famous  monument 
of  the  city  dates,  in  its  present  form, 
only  from  the  days  of  the  Reman 
colony,  though  it  has  certainly  be  n  in- 
fluenced by  Greek  ideas,  and  though  it 
may  even,  as  some  antiquaries  believe, 
preserve  actual  parts  of  an  earlier  Greek 
building.  This  is  the  famous  Theatre 
of  Taormina,  which  in  itself  is  one  of 
the  greatest  surviving  monuments  of 
the  kind,  and  which  must  surely  sur- 
pass all  in  the  wonderful  charm  of  its 


position.  The  theatre  of  Syracuse 
commands  a  wide,  a  noble,  and  a 
historic  prospect;  but  it  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  theatre  of  Taormina 
seated  on  its  peninsular  height.  But 
in  one  point  the  merits  of  the  Tauro- 
menian  theatre  have  been  decidedly 
overrated.  The  guide-books  all  tell 
us  that  there  is  no  such  perfect  scena 
in  the  world,  except  that  of  Aspen dos 
in  Pamphylia.  When  the  promised 
reform  of  Pamphylia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  security  of  a  British  protec- 
torate, we  may  be  better  inclined  than 
at  present  to  balance  the  merits  of 
Aspendos  and  Taormina.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  scena,  incomparably  better 
preserved  than  that  of  Taormina,  may 
be  seen  in  a  perfectly  civilized  and 
accessible  country,  in  a  city  lying  on 
one  of  the  great  highways  of  Europe, 
namely  that  scena  of  Orange,  which, 
standing  upright  as  a  mighty  wall, 
soars  in  so  lordly  a  sort  over  house 
and  church  and  circus  and  the  arch 
of  triumph  itself.1 

Not  that  any  one  would  quarrel  with 
such  a  noble  relic  as  the  fragment 
which  we  have  of  the  Tauromenian 
scena,  when  in  most  theatres  the 
scena  has  almost  altogether  vanished. 
Still  when,  after  reading  one  of  the 
usual  descriptions  of  Taormina,  we 
come  to  the  theatre  with  the  re- 
membrance of  Orange  in  our  minds, 
we  are  a  little  disappointed  to  find  so 
large  a  part  of  the  scena  broken  down. 
But,  after  all,  theatres,  as  well  as 
other  buildings,  sometimes  gain  by 
being  a  little  "out  of  repair,"  and 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  Taurome- 
nian scena  enables  us  to  look  out 
more  easily  through  its  gaps  on  the 
sea  and  the  coast  beneath  us.  It  thus 
draws  from  its  very  ruin  a  higher  de- 
gree of  that  peculiar  interest  which 
in  all  spots  of  this  kind  attaches 
to  the  mingling  together  of  natural 
scenery  and  the  works  of  man.  The 
theatre  may  doubtless  be  an  enlarge- 
ment, recasting,  or  rebuilding  of  an 

1  See  the  article  "  Orange"  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  February,  1875. 
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earlier  Greek  structure ;  the  seats 
might  well  remain  in  any  case ; 
but  the  architecture  of  the  building 
itself  as  it  stands  is  as  distinctly 
Roman  as  the  material.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  comparison  with  Orange,  a 
purely  Roman  building,  becomes  more 
natural.  At  the  first  glance  at  Taor- 
mina  we  are  rejoiced  to  find  so  many 
of  the  columns  of  the  scena  remaining 
in  their  places.  Unluckily  all  or  most 
of  them  have  not  really  remained  in 
their  places,  but  have  been  Tset  up 
again  in  later  times.  Is  this  process,  one 
which  has  been  so  largely  carried  out 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Roman  Forum, 
a  legitimate  form  of  restoration  or  not  ? 
Is  it  an  allowable  compromise,  or  is  it 
a  guilty  evasion,  to  say  that,  while  we 
could  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  recom- 
mend that  such  a  course  should  be 
taken,  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves 
to  regret  when  we  find  a  case  in  which 
it  has  been  taken  ?  "We  forbear  to  ask 
whether  the  columns  which  stand  up 
so  nobly  in  the  same  position  in  the 
theatre  of  Aries,  and  which,  in  their 
contrast,  group  so  well  with  the  tower 
of  the  metropolitan  church,  have 
always  stood  there,  or  whether  they 
too  have  been  set  up  again.  Alike 
at  Aries,  at  Orange,  and  at  Taormina, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  even  if  they  have 
fallen  and  have  been  put  back  again, 
these  fragments  which  make  us  better 
understand  the  style  and  general  effect 
of  the  building.  They  help  us  the 
more  easily  to  call  up  some  idea  of 
that  wonderful  theatre  of  Scaurus 
which  has  been  so  strangely  mistaken 
for  an  earlier  form  of  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre.1  There  it  stands,  a 

1  See  the  description  of  the  temporary 
theatre  of  Scaurus  iu  Pliny,  Xat.  Hist.  36,  24, 
8.  The  scena  had  three  hundred  and  sixty 
columns  and  three  thousand  brazen  statues 
between  them.  At  Taormina  we  have  only  the 
niches  for  the  statues.  The  old  topographer 
Fazello  thus  describes  the  theatre  (Lib.  ii.  p. 
53,  ed.  1558).  "  In  prima  siquidem  anguli  rape 
orientem  versus,  ubi  collis  conspicuus  surgit, 
antequam  ex  Messana  urbem  ingrediaris, 
lateritium  ac  coctile  Thcatrum,  magna  sui 
parte  integrvm  occurrit,  quod  ab  eo,  quod 
ROHUB  Colisaeum  vulgus  vocat,  operis  magnifi- 
contia  facile  secundum  judicaveris."  AVe  may 


mighty  fragment,  but  only  a  frag- 
ment, the  blame  of  whose  imperfect 
state  is,  in  local  belief  at  least,  di- 
vided between  the  Saracens  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  a  certain  Duke  of 
San  Stefano  in  the  eighteenth.  It 
does  not  call  up  such  direct  memories 
as  the  theatres  of  some  other  cities  ; 
but,  in  the  twofold  charm  of  the  build- 
ing itself  and  of  the  wonderful  posi- 
tion in  which  it  stands,  it  can  hardly 
find  any  rivals.  We  wait  however  till 
the  progress  of  Eastern  affairs  makes 
Aspendos  and  its  scena  open  to 
travellers  of  the  less  adventurous 
order. 

One  further  charm  of  the  Tauro- 
menian  theatre  must  not  be  passed 
by.  It  may  be  seen  in  comfort  and 
without  interruption.  There  is  of 
course  a  custode — what  antiquity  in 
the  Italian  kingdom  is  without  one  1 
Like  the  rest  of  his  order,  he  has  his 
own  little  store  of  antiquities,  photo- 
graphs, and  the  like,  to  show  or  to 
sell.  But,  unlike  most  of  his  order, 
he  is  a  man  of  sense,  who  does  not 
thrust  his  company  on  the  traveller  who 
does  not  ask  for  it,  and  who  does  not, 
while  the  student  is  examining  and 
learning  for  himself,  insist  on  shout- 
ing at  him  all  the  while  in  a  half- 
understood  language.  The  plague  of 
guides,  virgers,  showmen  of  all  kinds, 
is  known  to  all  lands ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Italian  kingdom  is  the  land 
in  which  it  is  most  rampant  of  all. 
At  Messina  you  cannot  be  seen  draw- 
ing or  studying  one  object  without 
some  meddler,  official  or  unofficial, 
proposing  to  carry  you  off  to  see  some 
other  object.  It  is  not  so  at  the 
theatre  of  Taormina,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  so  well  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded. 

But  the  theatre,  though  the  greatest 
object,  is  not  all  that  Taormina  has  to 
show.  The  theatre  lies  within  the 

suppose  that  the  words  which  next  follow 
refer  to  the  Naiimacliia,  "  Extant  quoque,  sub- 
terranean cisternna  duaj  testudinatfe  :  quarum 
altera  octo  quadratis,  sed  cementitiis  subnixa 
columnis."  Yet  the  Naumadiia  which  now 
stands  is  not  underground. 
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ancient  walls,  considerable  portions 
of  which  may  still  be  made  out,  but 
it  lies  outside  and  above  the  present 
town.  This  last  consists  mainly  of 
one  long  street,  now  called,  after  the 
modern  fashion,  Corso  Umberto.  How 
many  bits  of  local  history  have  been 
wiped  out  through  this  very  paltry 
form  of  flattery  to  living  rulers  and 
their  families.  But  the  spirit  is  an  old 
one  ;  it  was  a  stronger  measure  when 
the  Samians  displaced  Hero  from  the 
patronage  of  their  great  feast  to  give 
it  to  the  living  Lysandros.  A  few 
iouses  and  other  buildings  spread  off 
on  each  side  upwards  and  downwards. 
The  town  will  be  entered  at  opposite 
ends,  according  as  the  traveller  stoops 
to  avail  himself  of  the  many  zig-zags 
of  the  modern  carriage-road,  or  prefers 
to  make  his  way  by  the  help  of  an  ass 
along  the  path  which,  if  we  rightly 
understand  the  story,  will  lead  him  up 
in  the  wake  of  Dionysios.  There  is 
indeed  an  intermediate  path  for  the 
adventurous  climber,  which  will  lead 
him — so  it  appears  by  the  map — also 
by  many  ziz-zags,  to  a  point  lying  be- 
tween the  theatre  and  the  town.  But 
those  for  whom  the  zig-zags  of  the 
carriage  way  are  enough  will  be  greeted 
in  their  ascent  by  an  endless  variety 
of  points  of  view,  ranging  over  the  sea 
to  Syracuse  on  one  side  and  to  Calabria 
on  the  other,  with  no  less  shifting 
prospects  of  the  town  itself  and  of 
the  mountains  which  guard  it.  We 
pass  by  a  crowd  of  tombs  hewn  in  the 
rock,  till,  at  last,  under  the  hill  of 
the  theatre — though  as  our  eyes  are 
turned  towards  Italy,  the  theatre  it- 
self does  not  enter  into  the  view — we 
reach  one  considerable  tomb  of  Roman 
workmanship.  The  ancient  wall  lies 
below  us ;  we  soon  see  to  the  left 
the  church  of  St.  Pankratios, — not 
the  boy  martyr  of  Rome,  but  the 
first  bishop  of  Tauromenion — which, 
as  even  at  a  distance  we  can  guess,  is 
built  on  the  foundations,  and  preserves 
part  of  the  walls,  of  the  cella  of  an 
ancient  temple.  This  we  leave  behind 
us  as  we  enter  by  the  gate  of  Messina  ; 
we  speculate  on  the  nature  of  a  build- 


ing on  our  right  hand  which  seems  to 
be  of  Roman  brick,  and  we  are  within 
modern  Taormina.  In  point  of  extent 
at  least  it  is  a  poor  representative  of 
ancient  Tauromenion.  Its  wall,  said  to 
contain  parts  of  Saracenic  date, fences  in 
but  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  hill  city. 
"Within  its  bounds  the  remains  are 
naturally  chiefly  mediaeval,  but  some 
traces  of  the  Roman  colony  are  there 
still.  Those  who  have  the  gift  of 
climbing  may  go  up  to  trace  the  re- 
mains of  the  aqueduct  and  the  piscinae. 
Those  who  have  not  that  gift,  or  who 
are  for  a  while  forbidden  to  exercise 
it,  may  satisfy  themselves  by  going  a 
little  way  down  one  of  the  narrow 
streets,  by  entering  the  garden  of 
the  canons  and  seeing  what  calls  itself 
the  Naumachia.  He  who  devised  the 
name  did  not  make  at  all  a  lucky 
hit.  A  worse  place  for  a  naumachia 
could  hardly  be  thought  of;  and  we 
shall  do  well  to  follow  our  guides, 
Dennis  and  Gsel-fels,  in  calling  it  a 
reservoir,  or  any  other  name  which  im- 
plies water  and  does  not  imply  fight- 
ing. For,  as  Mr.  Dennis  shrewdly 
remarks,  Tauromenion  could  have 
needed  no  naumachia  but  the  sea.  The 
building  itself  consists  of  a  range 
of  round  recesses,  suggesting  either 
apses  or  ovens,  divided  by  square  piers 
of  Roman  brick.  The  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture of  the  town  is  better  shown 
in  houses  than  in  churches.  Taormina 
is  not  now  an  episcopal  see,  but  it 
has  a  collegiate  church,  sometimes 
called  duomo,  but  more  correctly  chiesa 
matrice,  and  several  monastic  and  paro- 
chial churches.  But  we  hardly  find 
anything  to  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of 
Norman  greatness,  still  less  to  earlier 
times.  But  Sicily  has  two  forms  of 
Gothic,  earlier  and  later,  both  of  them 
incomparably  better  than  anything  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  in  Italy.  The 
earlier  style  retains  some  traces  of  the 
Saracen  ;  the  later,  in  its  tendency  to 
the  use  of  very  flat  arches,  calls  up  the 
memory  of  that  rich  late  French  style 
which  is  specially  called  Burgundian. 
One  who  has  seen  Sicily  but  not 
Spain  waits  to  know  whether  this 
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style  is  of  Spanish  importation ; 
chronology  forbids  the  belief  that  its 
Burgundian  features  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  more  than  one  King  of  Sicily 
was  also  Count  of  Burgundy.  A  num- 
ber of  mediaeval  doors  and  windows 
will  be  found  both  in  the  churches 
and  in  the  houses.  But  there  is  no 
church  which  stands  out  so  as  to  draw 
any  very  special  attention  to  itself. 
An  exception  might  perhaps  be  made 
for  the  singular  outline  of  the  chiesa 
matrice,  the  apse  of  which  grows  up 
into  a  kind  of  tower.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  houses.  Taormina  contains 
palaces  which  would  be  striking  in 
Palermo  itself,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  over  most  of  the  palaces 
of  Palermo  that  they  stand  more  de- 
tached and  have  not  so  much  the  air  of 
mere  houses  in  the  street.  Thus,  if  we 
enter  by  the  gate  of  Messina,  we  shall 
find,  in  an  open  space  called  the  Largo 
del  Foro,  a  house  known  as  the  Palazzo 
Corvaja,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  later,  though  not  of  the  latest, 
Sicilian  Gothic.  Here  we  get  an 
elaborate  battlement,  a  variety  of  the 
so  called  Scala  form,  and  a  range  of 
pointed  windows  grouped  under  ogee 
arches,  with  shafts  of  characteristic 
Sicilian  slenderness,  ornaments  in  lava 
no  less  characteristically  Sicilian,  and 
a  gateway  whose  flat  arch  of  great 
stones  bears  no  less  thoroughly  the 
impress  of  the  island.  This  house  is 
worth  studying  within  and  without, 
as  it  has  a  good  deal  to  show  in  the 
way  of  carvings  and  inscriptions.  We 
pass  on,  marking  endless  doorways, 
each  of  which  is  worth  looking  at, 
several  of  which  are  worth  drawing,  till, 
some  way  out  of  the  street  and  perched 
a  little  way  up  the  mountain,  with  two 
palm-trees  in  front  of  it,  we  see  the 
building  known,  we  know  not  why,  as 
Abbadia  Vecchia.  It  is  a  square  battle- 
mented  house  like  the  other — the  idea 
of  the  Norman  keep  seems  still  to  have 


lived  on — but  here  we  get  the  earlier 
type  of  window  with  geometrical 
tracery  in  its  pure  form,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Sicily,  so  unknown  in  Italy. 
Lastly,  hard  by  the  further  gate,the  gate 
of  Catania,  we  come  to  another  of  these 
square  houses,  that  which  is  the  gem 
of  the  domestic  buildings  of  Taormina, 
the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  San  Stefano, 
Here  we  see  all  the  features  of  the  style 
in  their  best  form — coupled  pointed 
windows,  geometrical  windows,  lava 
ornaments,  Scala  battlements.  Below 
is  what  is  called  a  vaulted  bath,  with 
four  bays  rising  from  a  single  column 
with  a  floriated,  and  not  a  classical 
capital.  We  pass  on  to  the  Porta 
Catania  itself  with  its  outer  gate, 
the  Porta  Toca,  planted  as  ingeniously 
to  command  any  assailant  as  the 
ramp  of  Tiryns  itself.  We  have  not 
stopped  to  note  every  arch,  every 
house,  every  window,  which  is  worth 
noting.  The  little  town  is  full  of 
them.  But  when  we  pass  this  gate, 
we  are  beyond  its  walls.  We  stand 
outside  on  the  rock,  with  the  fortifica- 
tions rising  immediately  above  us  ;  we 
can,  if  we  will,  descend  by  the  riders' 
path — riders  of  asses  be  it  understood — 
as  distinguished  alike  from  the  carriage 
way  and  from  the  path  of  the  climbers. 
But  perhaps  it  is  enough  to  look  out  on 
the  sea  and  its  coasts,  on  the  nearer 
and  lower  peninsula  of  Naxos,  on  the 
further  and  loftier  point  where  Syra- 
cuse itself  is  dimly  seen.  Again  we  may 
run  over  the  long  history  of  the  memo- 
rable spot  on  which  we  stand.  We 
may  think  that  the  landing-place  below 
us  has  beheld  the  presence  of  the  vilest 
and  the  noblest  of  men,  of  the  tyrants 
who  came  to  destroy  and  of  the  libe- 
rators who  came  to  save,  that  it  has 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  Dionysios 
and  of  Agathokles,  of  Timoleon  and 
of  Garibaldi. 

EDWARD  A.  FBEEMAN. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
"TEN  SHILLINGS'  WORTH." 

THE  same  evening  Mr.  Briarley  having 
partaken  of  an  early  tea  and  some 
vigorous  advice  from  his  wife  had 
suddenly,  during  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
vanished  from  the  domestic  circle,  pos- 
sibly called  therefrom  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  previous  engagement.  Mrs. 
Briarley  had  gone  out  to  do  her  "Sunday 
shoppin',"  the  younger  children  had 
been  put  to  bed,  the  older  ones  were 
disporting  themselves  in  the  streets 
and  byways,  and  consequently  Janey 
was  left  alone,  uncheered,  save  by  the 
presence  of  Granny  Dixon,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  her  chair,  with  her  cap 
unbecomingly  disarranged. 

Janey  sat  down  upon  her  stool  at 
-a  discreet  distance  from  the  hearth. 
She  had  taken  down  from  its  place  her 
last  book  of  "  memoirs,"— a  volume  of 
a  more  than  usually  orthodox  and  pep- 
pery flavour.  She  held  it  within  range 
of  the  light  of  the  fire,  .and  began  to 
read  in  a  subdued  tone  with  much 
unction. 

But  she  had  only  mastered  the  in- 
teresting circumstance  that  "James 
Joseph  William  was  born  November 
8th,"  when  her  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  wheels  had  stopped  be- 
fore the  gate,  and  she  paused  to  listen. 

"  Bless  us  ! "  she  said.  "  Some  un's 
comin'  in." 

The  person  in  question  was  Haworth, 
who  so  far  dispensed  with  ceremony  as 
to  walk  up  to  the  firelight  without 
even  knocking  at  the  door  which  stood 
open. 

"Where's  your  father?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"  He's  takken  hissen  off  to  th'  beer- 
house," said  Janey,  "  as  he  allus  does 
o'  Saturday  neet, — an'  ivvery  other 
neet  too,  as  he  gets  th'  chance." 


A  chair  stood  near,  and  Haworth 
took  it. 

"  I'll  sit  down  and  wait  for  him,"  he 
replied. 

"  Tha'lt  ha'  to  wait  a  good  bit  then," 
said  Miss  Briarley.  "  He'll  noan  be 
whoam  till  midneet." 

She  stood  in  no  awe  of  her  visitor. 
She  had  heard  him  discussed  too  freely 
and  too  often.  Of  late  years  she  had 
not  unfrequently  assisted  in  discussions 
herself.  She  was  familiar  with  his  sins 
and  shortcomings,  and  regarded  him 
with  due  severity. 

"  He'll  noan  be  whoam  till  midneet," 
she  repeated  as  she  seated  herself  on 
her  stool. 

But  Haworth  did  not  move.  He 
was  in  a  mysterious  humour  it  was 
plain.  In  a  minute  more  his  young 
companion  began  to  stare  at  him  with 
open  eyes.  She  saw  something  in  his 
face  which  bewildered  her. 

"He's  getten  more  than's  good  fur 
him,"  she  was  about  to  decide 
shrewdly,  when  he  leaned  forward 
and  touched  her  with  the  handle  of  the 
whip  he  held. 

"  You're  a  sharp  little  lass,  I  war- 
rant," he  said. 

Janey  regarded  him  with  some  im- 
patience. He  was  flushed  and  some- 
what dishevelled,  and  spoke  awk- 
wardly. 

"You're  a  sharp  little  lass,  I'll 
warrant,"  he  said  again. 

"  I  ha'  to  be,"  she  responded  tartly. 
"  Tha'd  be  sharp  thysen  if  tha  had  as 
mich  to  look  after  as  I  ha'." 

"  I  daresay,"  he  answered.  "  I  dare- 
say." Then  added,  even  more  awk- 
wardly still,  "  I've  heard  Murdoch  say 
you  were — Murdoch." 

The  disfavour  with  which  she  had 
examined  him  began  to  be  mingled 
with  distrust.  She  hitched  her  stool 
a  few  inches  backward. 
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"  Mester  Murdoch  !  "  she  echoed. 
"  Aye,  I  know  him  well  enow." 

"  He  comes  here  every  day  or  so  ?  " 

"  Aye,  him  an'  me's  good  friends." 

"  He's  got  a  good  many  friends,"  he 
said. 

"Aye,"  she  answered.  "He's  a 
noice  chap.  Most  o'  folk  tak'  to 
him.  Theer's  Mr.  Ffrench  now  and 
her." 

"  He  goes  there  pretty  often  ? " 

"Aye,  oftener  than  he  goes  any 
wheer  else.  They  mak'  as  mich  o' 
him  as  if  he  wur  a  gentleman." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  she  answered.  "  He  does 
na  talk  mich  about  it.  I've  fun  it 
out  fro'  them  as  knows." 

Then  a  new  idea  presented  itself  to 
her. 

"  What  does  tha  want  to  know 
fur  ? "  she  demanded  with  uncere- 
monious candour. 

He  did  not  tell  her  why.  He  gave 
no  notice  to  her  question  save  by 
turning  away  from  the  fire  suddenly, 
and  asking  her  another. 

"  What  does  he  say  about  her  ?  "  he 
asked. 

He  spoke  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
pushed  her  stool  farther  back  still,  and 
sat  staring  at  him  blankly,  and  with 
some  indignation. 

"He  does  na  say  nowt  about  her," 
she  exclamed.  "What's  up  wi' 
thee  ? " 

The  next  moment  she  uttered  an 
ejaculation,  and  the  book  of  memoirs 
fell  upon  the  floor.  A  flame  shot  up 
from  the  fire  and  showed  her  his  face. 
He  drew  forth  his  purse,  and  opening 
it  took  out  a  coin.  The  light  fell 
upon  that  too,  and  showed  her  what 
it  was. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Aye,"  she  answered,  "  it's  a  half- 
sov'rin." 

"I'll  give  it  to  you,"  he  said,  "if 
you'll  tell  me  what  he  says  and  what 
he  does.  You're  sharp  enow  to  have 
seen  summat,  I'll  swear,  and  I'll  give 
it  you  if  you'll  tell  me." 

He  did  not  care  what  impression  he 
made  on  her,  or  how  he  entangled 


himself.      He    only  thought   of    one 
thing. 

"Tell  me  what  he  says  and  what  he 
does,"  he  repeated,  "and  I'll  give  it 
to  you." 

Janey  rose  from  her  stool  in  such  a 
hurry  that  it  lost  its  balance  and  fell 
over. 

"  I — I  dunnot  want  it !  "  she  cried. 
"  I  dunnot  want  it.  I  can  na  mak' 
thee  out ! " 

"  You're  not  as  sharp  as  I  took  you 
for,  if  you  don't  want  it,"  he  answered. 
"  You'll  not  earn  onother  as  easy,  my 
lass." 

Only  stern  common  sense  rescued 
her  from  the  weakness  of  backing  out 
of  the  room  into  the  next  apartment. 

"  I  dunnot  know  what  tha'rt  drivin' 
at,"  she  said.  "  I  tell  thee — I  dunnot 
know  nowt." 

"  Does  he  never  say,"  he  put  it  to 
her,  "  that  he's  been  there — and  that 
he's  seen  her — and  that  she's  sat  and 
talked — and  that  he's  looked  at  her — 
and  listened — and  thought  over  it 
afterward?" 

This  was  the  last  straw.  Bewilder- 
ment turned  to  contempt. 

"  That  would  na  be  worth  ten  shil- 
lin',"  she  said.  "Tha  knows  he's  been 
theer,  an'  tha  knows  he's  seen  her,  an' 
tha  knows  he  could  na  see  her  wi'out 
lookin'  at  her.  I  dunnot  see  as  theer's 
owt  i'  lookin'  at  her,  or  i'  listenin' 
neyther.  Wheer's  th'  use  o'  givin'  ten 
shillin'  to  hear  summat  yo  know 
yo'rsen  ?  Theer's  nowt  i'  that !  " 

"  Has  he  ever  said  it  1 "  he  persisted. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "he  has  na. 
He  nivver  wur  much  give  to  talk,  an' 
he  says  less  than  ivver  i'  these  days." 

"  Has  he  never  said  that  she  treated 
him  well,  and — was  easier  to  please 
than  he'd  thought ;  has  he  never  said 
nowt  like  that  ? " 

"  Nay,  that  he  has  na !  "  with  vigour. 
"Nowt  o' t'  soart." 

He  got  up  as  unceremoniously  and 
abruptly  as  he  had  sat  down. 

"  I  was  an  accursed  fool  for  coming," 
she  heard  him  mutter. 

He  threw  the  half-sovereign  toward 
her,  and  it  fell  on  the  floor. 
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"Art  tha  goin'  to  gi'  it  me?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,"  lie  answered,  and  he  strode 
through  the  doorway  into  the  dark- 
ness, leaving  her  staring  at  it. 

She  went  to  the  fire  and  bending 
down  examined  it  closely  and  rubbed 
it  with  a  corner  of  her  apron.  Then 
she  tried  its  ring  upon  the  flagged 
floor. 

"  Aye,"  she  said,  "  it's  a  good  un, 
sure  enow  !  It's  a  good  un !  " 

She  had  quite  lost  her  breath.  She 
sat  down  upon  her  stool  again,  forget- 
ting the  memoirs  altogether. 

"  I  nivver  heard  so  mich  doment 
made  over  nowt  i'  aw  my  days,"  she 
said.  "  I  conna  see  now  what  he  wur 
up  to,  axin'  questions  as  if  he  wur  i' 
drink.  He  mun  ha'  been  i'  drink  or 
he'd  nivver  ha'  gi'en  it  to  me." 

And  on  the  mother's  return  she  ex- 
plained the  affair  to  her  upon  this 
sound  and  common-sense  basis. 

"  Mester  Haworth's  been  here,"  she 
said,  "  an'  he  wur  i'  drink  an'  give  me 
ten  shillin'.  I  could  na  mak'  out  what 
he  wur  drivin'  at.  He  wur  askin' 
questions  as  put  me  out  o'  patience. 
Eh  !  what  foo's  men  is  when  they've 
getten  too  much." 

When  he  left  the  house,  Haworth 
sprang  into  his  gig  with  an  oath.  Since 
the  morning  he  had  had  time  to  think 
over  things  slowly.  He  had  worked 
himself  up  into  a  desperate,  headlong 
mood.  His  blood  burned  in  his  veins, 
his  pulses  throbbed.  He  went  home 
to  his  dinner,  but  ate  nothing.  He 
drank  heavily,  and  sat  at  the  table 
wearing  such  a  look  that  his  mother 
was  stricken  with  wonder. 

"  I'm  out  o'  humour,  old  lady,"  he 
said  to  her.  "  Stick  to  your  dinner, 
and  don't  mind  me.  A  chap  with  a 
place  like  mine  on  his  mind  can't 
always  be  up  to  the  mark." 

"  If  you  ain't  ill,  Jem,"  she  said, 
"it  don't  matter  your  not  talkin'. 
You  mustn't  think  o'  me,  my  dear  ! 
I'm  used  to  havin'  lived  alone  so  long." 

After  dinner  he  went  out  again,  but 
before  he  left  the  room  he  went  to  her 
and  kissed  her. 


"  There's  nowt  wrong  wi'  me,"  he 
said.  "  You've  no  need  to  trouble 
yourself  about  that.  I'm  right  enow, 
never  fear." 

"  There's  nothin'  else  could  trouble 
me,"  she  said,  "nothin',  so  long  as 
you're  well  an'  happy." 

"There's  nowt  to  go  agen  me  bein' 
happy,"  he  said,  a  little  grimly.  "  Not 
yet,  as  I  know  on.  I  don't  let  things 
go  agen  me  easy." 

About  half  an  hour  later,  he  stood 
in  the  road  before  his  partner's  house. 
The  night  was  warm,  and  the  windows 
of  the  drawing-room  were  thrown 
open.  He  stood  and  looked  up  at 
them  for  a  minute,  and  then  spoke 
aloud. 

"Aye,"  he  said,  "he's  there,  by 
George !  " 

He  could  see  inside  plainly,  but  the 
things  he  saw  best  were — Rachel 
Ffrench  and  Murdoch.  Ffrench  him- 
self sat  in  a  large  chair,  reading.  Miss 
Ffrench  stood  upon  the  hearth.  She 
rested  an  arm  upon  the  low  mantel, 
and  talked  to  Murdoch,  who  stood 
opposite  to  her.  The  man  who  watched 
uttered  an  oath  at  the  sight  of  her. 

"Him!"  he  said.  "Him — damn 
him!"  and  grew  hot  and  cold  by 
turns. 

He  kept  his  stand  for  full  ten 
minutes,  and  then  crossed  the  road. 

The  servant  who  answered  his  sum- 
mons at  the  door  regarded  him  with 
amazement. 

"  I  know  they're  in,"  he  said,  mak- 
ing his  way  past  him.  "  I  saw  'em 
through  the  window." 

Those  in  the  drawing-room  heard 
his  heavy  feet  as  he  mounted  the 
staircase.  It  is  possible  that  each 
recognised  the  sound.  Ffrench  rose 
hurriedly,  and,  it  must  be  owned, 
with  some  slight  trepidation.  Rachel 
merely  turned  her  face  toward  the 
door.  She  did  not  change  her  position 
otherwise  at  all.  Murdoch  did  not 
move. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Ffrench, 
with  misplaced  enthusiasm.  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you." 

But  Haworth  passed  him  over  with 
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a  nod.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mur- 
doch. He  gave  him  a  nod  also  and 
spoke  to  him. 

"  What,  you're  here,  are  you  ?  "  he 
said.  "  That's  a  good  thing." 

"  We  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Ffrench, 
with  fresh  fervour.  "  My  dear  fellow, 
sit  down." 

He  took  the  chair  offered  him,  but 
still  looked  at  Murdoch  and  spoke  to 
him. 

"  I've  been  to  Briarley's,"  he  said. 
"I've  had  a  talk  with  that  little  lass 
of  his.  She  gave  me  the  notion  you'd 
be  here.  She's  a  sharp  little  un,  by 
George  ! " 

"They're  all  sharp,"  said  Mr. 
Ffrench.  "  The  precocity  one  finds  in 
these  manufacturing  towns  is  some- 
thing astonishing — astonishing." 

He  launched  at  once  into  a  disser- 
tation upon  the  causes  of  precocity  in 
a  manufacturing  town,  and  became  so 
absorbed  in  his  theme  that  it  mat- 
tered very  little  that  Haworth  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  He  was  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  not  moving  his  eyes  from 
Murdoch. 

Mr.  Ffrench  was  in  the  middle  of 
his  dissertation  when,  half  an  hour 
afterward,  Haworth  got  up  without 
ceremony.  Murdoch  was  going. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  he  said  to  him. 

They  went  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  staircase  together  without 
speaking.  They  did  not  even  look  at 
each  other,  in  fact. 

When  they  were  fairly  out  of  the 
room  Mr.  Ffrench  glanced  somewhat 
uneasily  at  his  daughter. 

"  Really,"  he  said,  "  he  is  not  always 
a  pleasant  fellow  to  deal  with.  One 
is  never  sure  of  reaching  him."  And 
then,  as  he  received  no  answer,  he 
returned  in  some  embarrassment  to 
his  book. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
AT   AN   END. 

WHEN  they  stood  in  the  road,  Ha- 
worth laid  his  hand  upon  his  com- 
panion's shoulder  heavily. 


"  Come  up  to  the  Works,  lad,"  he 
said,  "  and  let's  have  a  bit  of  a  talk." 

His  voice  and  his  touch  had  some- 
thing in  common.  Murdoch  under- 
stood them  both.  There  was  no  need 
for  clearer  speech. 

"  Why  there  ?  "  he  asked. 

"It's  quiet  there.  I've  a  fancy 
for  it." 

"I  have  no  fancy  against  it.  As 
well  there  as  anywhere  else." 

"  Aye/'  said  Haworth.  "  Not  only 
as  well,  but  better." 

He  led  the  way  into  his  own  room 
and  struck  a  light.  He  flung  his  keys 
upon  the  table ;  they  struck  it  with  a 
heavy  clang.  Then  he  spoke  his  first 
words  since  they  had  turned  from  the 
gateway. 

"  Aye,"  he  said,  "  not  only  as  well, 
but  better.  I'm  at  home  here,  if  I'm 
out  everywhere  else.  The  place  knows 
me  and  I  know  it.  I'm  best  man  here, 
by  God  !  if  I'm  out  everywhere  else." 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  and  rested 
his  chin  upon  his  hand.  His  hand 
shook,  and  his  forehead  was  clammy. 

Murdoch  threw  himself  into  the 
chair  opposite  to  him. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said.  "  Say  what  you 
have  to  say." 

Haworth  bent  forward  a  little. 

"  You've  got  on  better  than  I'd  have 
thought,  lad,"  he  said;  "better  than 
I'd  have  thought." 

"  What !  "  hoarsely.  "  Does  she 
treat  me  as  she  treats  other  men  ? ' ' 

"  Nay,"  said  Haworth,  "  not  as  she 
treats  me — by  the  Lord  Harry  !  " 

The  deadly  bitterness  which  pos- 
sessed him  was  terrible.  He  was 
livid  with  it. 

"  I've  thought  of  a  good  many,"  he 
said.  "  I've  looked  on  at  'em  as  they 
stood  round  her — chaps  of  her  own 
sort,  with  money  and  the  rest  of  it ; 
but  I  never  thought  of  you — not  once." 

" No,"  answered  Murdoch,  "I  dare 
say  not." 

"  No — not  once,"  the  man  repeated. 
"  Get  up,  and  let's  take  a  look  at  you," 
he  said.  "Happen  I've  not  had  the 
right  notion  on  you." 
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"  Don't  say  anything  you'll  repent," 
said  Murdoch.  "It's  bad  enough  as 
it  is." 

But  his  words  were  like  chaff  before 
the  wind. 

"You!"  cried  the  man.  "You 
were  the  chap  that  knew  nought  of 
women's  ways.  You'd  scarce  look  one 
on  'em  in  the  face.  You're  not  the 
build  I  thought  they  took  to." 

"You  told  me  that  once  before," 
said  Murdoch,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  I've  not  forgotten  it." 

Ha  worth's  clenched  fist  fell  upon 
the  table  with  a  force  which  made  the 
keys  ring. 

"  Blast  you  !  "  he  said.  "  You're 
nigher  to  her  now  than  me — now  !  " 

"  Then,"  he  was  answered,  "  you 
may  give  up." 

"Give  up!"  breathlessly.  "Nay, 
not  that,  my  lad.  I've  not  come  to 
that  yet." 

Then  his  rage  broke  forth  again. 
"  You   to    be   going    there   on    the 
quiet !  "  he  cried.     "  You  to  be  making 
way  with  her,  and  finding  her  easy  to 
please,  and  priding  yourself  on  it  1  " 

"  /  please  her  1 "  said  Murdoch.  "  / 
pride  myself  ! " 

He  got  up  and  began  to  pace  the  floor. 
'  You're  mad  !  "  he  said.     "  Mad  !  " 
Ha  worth  checked   himself  to  stare 
at  him. 

"  What  did  you  go  for,"  he  asked, 
"if  it  wasn't  for  that?" 

Murdoch  stopped  in  his  walk.  He 
turned  himself  about. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  ;  "  I  don't 
know.  Do  you  think,"  he  said,  in  a 
hushed  voice,  after  the  pause  which 
followed, — "  do  you  think  I  expect 
anything  1  Do  you  think  I  look  for- 
ward or  backward?  Can  you  under- 
stand that  it  is  enough  as  it  stands — 
enough?  " 

Haworth  still  stared  at  him  dully. 
"  Nay,"     he     returned,     "  that     I 
cannot." 

"  /  to  stand  before  her  as  a  man 
with  a  best  side  which  might  win  her 
favour  !  What  is  there  in  me,  that  she 
should  give  me  a  thought  when  I  am 
not  near  her  ?  What  have  I  done  ? 
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What  has  my  life  been  worth  ?  It 
may  be  nothing  in  the  end  !  Good 
God  !  nothing  !  " 

He  said  it  almost  as  if  stunned. 
For  the  moment  he  was  overwhelmed, 
and  had  forgotten. 

"You're  nigher  to  her  than  I  am," 
said  Haworth.  "You  think  because 

you're  one  o'  the  gentleman  sort " 

"Gentleman  !  "  speculatively.  "la 
gentleman  ? " 

"  Aye,  damn  you,"  bitterly,  "  and 
you  know  it." 

The  very  words  seemed  to  rouse 
him.  He  shook  his  clenched  hand. 

"  That's  it  1 "  he  cried.  "  There's 
where  it  is.  You've  got  it  in  you,  and 
you  know  it — and  she  knows  it  too !  " 
"  I  have  never  asked  myself 
whether  I  was  or  not,"  said  Mur- 
doch. "  I  have  not  cared.  What 
did  it  matter  ?  What  you  said  just 
now  was  true,  after  all.  I  know 
nothing  of  women.  I  know  little 
enough  of  men.  I  have  been  a  dull 
fellow,  I  think,  and  slow  to  learn. 
I  can  only  take  what  comes." 

He  came  back  to  the  table  and 
threw  himself  into  his  chair. 

"Do  either  of  us  know  what  we 
came  here  for  ? "  he  asked. 

"We  came  to  talk  it  over,"  was 
Ha  worth's  answer,  "  and  we've  done 
it." 

"  Then,  if  we  have  done  it,  let  us 
go  our  ways." 

"  Nay,  not  yet.  I've  summat  more 
to  say." 

"  Say  it,"  Murdoch  replied,  "  and 
let  us  have  it  over." 

"It's  this,"  he  returned.  "You're 
a  different  chap  from  what  I  took  you 
for — a  different  chap.  I  never  thought 
of  you — not  once." 

"  You've  said  that  before." 
"  Aye,"  grimly,  "  I've  said  it  before. 
Like  enough  I  shall  say  it  again.  It 
sticks  to  me.  We've  been  good  friends, 
after  a  manner,  and  that  makes  it  stick 
to  me.  I  don't  say  you're  to  blame. 
I  haven't  quite  made  the  thing  out 
yet.  We're  of  a  different  build,  and 
there's  been  times  before  when  I 
haven't  quite  been  up  to  you.  But 
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we've  been  friends,  after  a  manner, 
and  now  th'  time's  come  when  we're 
done  with  that." 

"  Done  with  it !  "  repeated  Murdoch, 
mechanically. 

"Aye,"  meeting  his  glance  fully, 
"  done  with  it !  We'll  begin  fair  and 
square,  lad.  It's  done  with.  Do  you 
think,"  with  deadly  coolness,  "  I'd  stop 
at  aught  if  the  time  come  1 " 

He  rose  a  little  from  his  seat, 
bending  forward. 

"  Nought's  never  come  in  my  way 
yet  that's  stopped  me,"  he  said. 
"  Things  has  gone  agen  me,  and  I've 
got  th'  best  on  'em  in  one  way  or 
another.  I've  not  minded  how.  I've 
gone  on  till  I've  reached  this. 
Nought's  stopped  me — nought  never 
shall ! " 

He  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  wiped 
the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  it  had  been 
another  chap.  I  never  thought  of  you 
— not  once." 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
"  I  SHALL  NOT  TURN  BACK." 

MURDOCH  went  out  into  the  night 
alone.  When  he  found  himself  out- 
side the  iron  gate  he  stood  still  for  a 
moment. 

"  I  will  not  go  home  yet,"  he  said ; 
"  not  yet." 

He  knew  this  time  where  he  was 
going  when  he  turned  his  steps  upon 
the  road  again.  He  had  only  left  the 
place  a  few  hours  before. 

The  moonlight  gave  it  almost  a  deso- 
late look,  he  thought,  as  he  passed 
through  the  entrance.  The  wind  still 
swayed  the  grass  upon  the  mounds 
fitfully,  and  the  head-stones  cast  darker 
shadows  upon  them.  There  was  no 
shadow  upon  the  one  under  which 
Steven  Murdoch  rested.  It  lay  in  the 
broad  moonlight.  Murdoch  noticed 
this  as  he  stopped  beside  it.  He  sat 
down  upon  the  grass,  just  as  he  had 
done  in  the  afternoon. 

"Better  not  go  home  just  yet,"  he 
said  again.  "  There  is  time  enough." 


Suddenly  an  almost  unnatural  calm- 
ness had  fallen  upon  him.  His  passions 
and  uncertainties  of  the  past  few 
months  seemed  small  things.  He  had 
reached  a  climax,  and  for  a  moment 
there  seemed  time  enough.  He  thought 
of  the  past  almost  coldly — going  over 
the  ground  mentally,  step  by  step.  It 
was  as  if  he  thought  of  the  doings  of 
another  man — one  who  was  younger 
and  simpler  and  whose  life  was  now 
over. 

"  There  are  a  good  many  things  that 
are  done  with,"  he  said  mechanically, 
recalling  Haworth's  words. 

He  thought  of  the  model  standing 
in  its  old  place  in  the  empty  room.  It 
was  a  living  thing  awaiting  his  coming. 
The  end  might  be  anything — calamity, 
failure,  death  ! — but  to-night  he  had 
taken  his  first  step  toward  that  end. 

"  To-night  I  shall  begin  as  he  began," 
he  thought ;  "  to-night. " 

He  threw  himself  full  length  upon 
the  grass,  clasping  his  hands  beneath 
his  head,  his  face  turned  upward  to 
the  vast  clearness  and  depth  above 
him.  He  had  known  it  would  come 
some  day,  but  he  never  thought  of  its 
coming  in  this  way.  The  man  who  slept 
under  the  earth  at  his  side  had  begun 
with  hope;  he  began  as  one  who  neither 
hoped  nor  feared,  yielding  only  to  a 
force  stronger  than  himself. 

He  lay  in  this  manner  looking  up 
for  nearly  an  hour.  Then  he  arose 
and  stood  with  bared  head  in  the  white 
light  and  stillness. 

"  I  shall  not  turn  back,"  he  said 
aloud  at  last,  as  if  to  some  presence 
near  him.  "  I  shall  not  turn  back  at 
least.  Do  not  fear  it." 

And  he  turned  away. 

It  was  his  mother  who  opened  the 
door  for  him  when  he  reached  home. 

"  Come  in,' '  he  said  to  her,  with  a 
gesture  toward  the  inner  room.  "  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you." 

She  followed  him  in  silence.  Her 
expression  was  cold  and  fixed.  It 
struck  him  that  she,  too,  had  lived 
past  hope  and  dread. 

She  did  not  sit  down  when  she  had 
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closed  the  door,  but  stood  upright, 
facing  him. 

He  spoke  hoarsely. 

"  I  am  going  up  stairs,"  he  said.  "  I 
told  you  once  that  some  day  you  would 
see  the  light  again  in  spite  of  us  both. 
You  can  guess  what  work  I  shall  do 
to-night." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  can  guess. 
I  gave  up  long  ago." 

She  looked  at  him  steadily;  her 
eyes  dilated  a  little  as  if  with  slow- 
growing  fear  of  him. 

"  I  knew  it  would  end  so,"  she  went 
on.  "I  fought  against  my  belief  that 
it  would,  but  it  grew  stronger  every 
day — every  hour.  There  was  no  other 
way." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  there  was  no 
other  way." 

"  I  have  seen  it  in  your  face,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  heard  it  in  your  voice. 
It  has  never  been  absent  from  your 
thoughts  a  moment — nor  mine." 

He  did  not  speak. 

"  At  first,  when  he  died " 

Her  voice  faltered  and  broke,  and 
then  rose  in  a  cry  almost  shrill — 

"  He  did  not  die  !  "  she  cried.  "  He 
is  not  dead.  He  lives  now — here ! 
There  is  no  death  for  him — not  even 
death,  until  it  is  done." 

She  panted  for  breath ;  her  thin 
chest  rose  and  fell — and  yet  suddenly 
she  had  checked  herself  again,  and 
stood  before  him  with  her  first 
strained  calm. 

"  Go,"  she  said.  "  I  cannot  hold 
you.  If  there  is  an  end  to  be  reached, 
reach  it,  for  God's  sake,  and  let  him 
rest." 

"  Wish  me  God-speed,"  he  said,  "  I 
— have  more  to  bear  than  you  think  of." 

For  answer  she  repeated  steadily 
words  which  she  had  uttered  before  : 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  it ;  I  have 
never  believed  for  one  hour." 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  A  REVOLUTION." 

IN  a  month's  time  the  Broxton  Bank . 
was  an  established  fact.  It  had  sprung 
into    existence    in    a    manner   which 


astonished  even  its  originator.  Haworth 
had  come  to  him  in  cool  blood  and 
talked  the  matter  over.  He  had 
listened  to  the  expounding  of  his 
views,  and  without  being  apparently 
much  moved  by  his  eloquence,  had 
still  shown  a  disposition  to  weigh  the 
plan,  and  having  given  a  few  days  to 
deliberation,  he  had  returned  a  favour- 
able decision. 

"The  thing  sounds  well,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  may  be  a  sharp  stroke  that 
way.  When  the  rest  on  'em  hear  on 
it,  it'll  set  'em  thinkin'.  Blast  'em  !  I 
like  to  astonish  'em,  an'  give  'em  sum- 
mat  to  chew. " 

Mr.  Ffrench  could  scarcely  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  senses.  He  had 
been  secretly  conscious  of  playing  a 
minor  part  in  all  business  transactions. 
His  pet  theories  had  been  thrust  aside 
as  worthy  of  small  notice.  His  con- 
tinental experience  had  been  openly 
set  at  naught.  When  he  had  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  explaining  his  ideas  to 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments, 
he  had  been  conscious  of  illuminating 
smiles  on  the  grimy  countenances 
around  him.  His  rather  frail  physique, 
his  good  breeding,  his  well-modulated 
voice,  had  each  been  the  subject  of 
derisive  comment. 

"  Gi'  him  a  puddlin'  rake  an'  let  him 
puddle,  a  bit,"  he  had  heard  a  brawny 
fellow  say,  after  one  of  the  most 
practical  dissertations. 

After  his  final  interview  with  Ha- 
worth, he  went  home  jubilant.  At 
dinner  he  could  speak  of  nothing  else. 
Miss  Ffrench  heard  the  details  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  enjoyed  them  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  her  own. 

At  the  "  Who'd  ha  thowt  it  ?  "  no 
little  excitement  prevailed  when  the 
movement  was  discussed. 

"  A  bank  ! ' '  said  Foxy  Gibbs.  "  An' 
wheer  did  he  get  th'  money  to  set  up 
a  bank  wi'  ?  Why,  he  getten  it  out  o" 
th'  workin'  mon,  an'  the  sweat  o'  th' 
workin'  mon's  brow.  If  theer  wur  na 
no  banks,  theer 'd  be  more  money  to 
put  in  'em.  I  dunnot  believe  i'  banks 
mysen.  Let  the  brass  cerkylate — let 
it  cerkylate. " 
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"Aye,"  said  Mr.  Briar  ley,  who  had 
reached  his  second  quart,  "  let  it  cer- 
kylate,  an'  he'll  ha'  more  comfort,  will 
th'  workin'  mon.  Theer's  too  many  on 
;em,"  with  natural  emotion.  "They're 
th'  ruin  o'  th'  country.  Theer's  sum- 
mat  wrong  wi'  'em.  If  they'd  gi'  a 
chap  summat  to  put  i'  'em  theer' d  he 
some  chance  for  him ;  but  that's  allus 
th'  way.  He  has  na  no  chance,  hasn't 
th'  workin'  mon — he  has  na  no " 

"  Shut  up  !  "  said  Foxy  Gibbs. 

"  Eh  ?"  inquired  the  orator,  weakly 
and  uncertainly. 

"  Shut  up,  till  tha's  getten  less  beer 
i'  thee  ! " 

"Shut — "  repeated  Mr.  Briarley, 
winking  his  eyes  slowly,  "  — up  ?  " 

He  seized  his  beer  mug  and  gazed 
into  its  depths  in  some  confusion.  A 
deep  sigh  escaped  him. 

"  That's  allus  th'  road,"  he  faltered. 
"  It's  th'  road  wi'  Sararann,  an'  it's 
th'  road  wi'  aw  on  'em.  He  has  no 
chance,  has  na  a  mon  as  is  mis- 
forchnit."  And  he  happily  disposed 
of  the  beer  before  Janey  opened  the 
door  and  appeared  to  marshal  him 
homeward. 

But  the  Broxton  Bank  was  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  created  no  small  sen- 
sation. 

"  He  is  a  bold  fellow,  this  Haworth," 
it  was  said  among  his  rivals  ;  "  but  he 
will  overstep  himself  one  of  these 
days." 

"He's  set  up  a  bank,  has  he1?" 
shouted  Granny  Dixon,  on  Murdoch's 
first  visit  after  she  had  heard  the 
story. 

"  Yes,"  Murdoch  answered. 

She  sat  glowering  at  the  fire  a  few 
moments  almost  bent  double,  and  then, 
having  deluded  her  audience  into  be- 
lieving she  had  subsided,  suddenly 
started  and  came  to  life  again  with 
increased  vigour. 

"I've  getten  my  brass  i'  th'  Man- 
chester Savin's/'  she  cried,  "an"  I'll 
keep  it  theer." 

It  seemed  unnecessary  to  reply,  and 
nobody  made  any  remark  upon  this 
statement  of  facts.  But  the  venerable 
matron  had  not  concluded. 


"  I'll  keep  it  theer  !  "  she  repeated 
— "  keep  it  theer !  I  conna  bide 
him,  no  more  than  I  can  bide  her." 
And  then  she  returned  to  her  fire, 
fixing  her  great  eyes  upon  it  and 
mumbling  with  no  small  elation. 

"  Th'  thing  '11  break  now,  for  sure," 
commented  her  much-tried  hostess, 
sardonically.  "  It  conna  stand  up 
agen  that,  i'  reason.  Haworth  ud 
better  sell  the  Works  at  th'  start 
afore  it's  too  late." 

There  had  been  some  vague  wonder 
in  Murdoch's  mind  as  to  what  the 
result  of  Haworth's  outburst  against 
himself  would  be. 

The  first  time  he  found  himself  con- 
fronting him  as  he  went  to  his  work- 
room he  spoke  to  him — 

"You  said  once,"  he  remarked, 
"  that  you  had  kept  this  room  empty 
because  you  did  not  care  to  be  at  close 
quarters  with  every  man.  Now — 

"  Get  thee  in,  my  lad,"  he  inter- 
rupted, dryly.  "  It  suits  me  well  enow 
to  ha'  you  nigh  me.  Never  fear  that. " 
The  only  outward  change  made  was 
in  his  manner.  He  went  about  his 
labour  with  a  deadly  persistence.  He 
came  early  and  went  home  late.  The 
simplest  "  hand"  saw  that  some  power- 
ful force  was  at  work.  He  was  silent, 
and  harder  in  his  rule  of  those  under 
him.  He  made  closer  bargains  and 
more  daring  plans.  Men  who  had 
been  his  rivals  began  to  have  a  kind 
of  fear  of  him.  All  he  took  in  hand 
throve. 

"He  is  a  wonderful  fellow,"  said 
Ffrench  to  his  friends.  "Wonderful 
— wonderful !  " 

Even  the  friends  in  question  who 
were,  some  of  them,  country  magnates 
of  great  dignity,  began  to  find  their 
opinion  of  the  man  shaken.  In  these 
days  there  was  actually  nothing  to 
complain  of.  The  simple  little  country 
woman  reigned  in  his  household.  She 
attended  the  Broxton  chapel  and  dis- 
pensed her  innocent  charities  on  all 
sides.  Finally,  a  dowager  of  high 
degree  (the  patroness  of  a  charitable 
society)  made  the  bold  move  of  calling 
upon  her  for  a  subscription. 
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"  It  weren't  as  hard  to  talk  to  her, 
Jem,  as  I'd  have  thought,"  said  Mrs. 
Haworth  afterward.  "  She  began  to 
tell  me  about  the  poor  women  as  suffers 
so,  an'  somehow  I  forgot  about  her 
bein'  so  grand.  I  couldn't  think  of 
nothin'  but  the  poor  creturs  an'  their 
pain,  an'  when  I  come  to  sign  my 
name  my  'and  trembled  so  an'  my  eyes 
was  that  full  I  couldn't  hardly  tell 
what  I'd  put  down.  To  think  of  them 
poor  things " 

"  How  much  did  you  give  her  ? ' 
asked  Haworth. 

"  I  give  her  ten  pound,  my  dear, 
an' " 

He  wrote  out  a  cheque  and  handed 
it  to  her. 

"  Go  to  her  to-inorrow  and  give  her 
that,"  he  said.  "Happen  it  '11  be 
summat  new  for  her  to  get  fifty  at  a 
stroke." 

So  it  began  to  be  understood  that 
the  master  of  "  Haworth' s "  was  a 
bugbear  with  redeeming  points,  after 
all.  The  Broxton  Bank  had  its  weight 
too,  and  the  new  cottages  which  it  was 
necessary  to  build. 

"  It  is  to  Haworth  after  all  that  you 
owe  the  fact  that  the  place  is  growing," 
said  Ffrench. 

There  came  an  evening  when  on 
entering  the  drawing-room  of  a  county 
potentate  with  whom  she  and  her 
father  were  to  dine,  Rachel  Ffrench 
found  herself  looking  directly  at  Ha- 
worth, who  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  guests.  They  were  talking 
to  him  with  an  air  of  great  interest, 
and  listening  to  his  off-hand  replies 
with  actual  respect.  Suddenly  the 
tide  had  turned.  Before  the  evening 
had  passed  the  man  was  a  lion,  and  all 
the  more  a  lion  because  he  had  been 
so  long  tabooed.  He  went  in  to  din- 
ner with  the  lady-patroness,  and  she 
afterward  announced  her  intention  of 
calling  upon  his  mother  in  state. 

"  There  is  a  rough  candour  about  the 
man,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  which  one 
must  respect,  and  it  appears  that  he 
has  really  reformed." 

There  was  no  difficulty  after  this. 
Mrs.  Haworth  had  visitors  every  day, 


who  came  and  examined  her  and 
wondered,  and,  somehow,  were  never 
displeased  by  her  tender  credulity. 
She  admired  them  all  and  believed  in 
them,  and  was  always  ready  with 
tears  and  relief  for  their  pensioners 
and  charities. 

"Don't  thank  me,  ma'am,"  she 
would  say.  "  Don't  never  thank  me, 
for  it's  not  me  that  deserves  it,  but 
him  that's  so  ready  and  generous  to 
every  one  that  suffers.  There  never 
was  such  a  kind  heart  before,  it  seems 
to  me,  ma'am,  nor  such  a  lovin'  one." 

Haworth's  wealth,  his  success,  his 
openhandedness,  his  past  sins,  were 
the  chief  topics  of  conversation.  To 
speak  of  Broxton  was  to  speak  of  the 
man  who  had  made  it  what  it  was  by 
his  daring  and  his  power,  and  who  was 
an  absolute  ruler  over  it  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

Ffrench  was  a  triumphant  man.  He 
was  a  potentate  also  ;  he  could  ride  his 
hobby  to  the  sound  of  applause.  When 
he  expatiated  upon  "  processes "  he 
could  gain  an  audience  which  was  at- 
tentive and  appreciative.  He  had  not 
failed  this  time,  at  least,  and  was  put 
down  as  a  shrewd  fellow  after  all. 

In  the  festivities  which  seemed, 
somehow,  the  result  of  this  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  Rachel  Ffrench  was 
naturally  a  marked  figure.  Among 
the  women,  with  whom  she  was  not 
exactly  a  favourite,  it  was  still  con- 
ceded that  she  was  not  a  young  woman 
whom  it  was  easy  to  ignore.  Her 
beauty — of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
say  that  she  was  conscious — was  of  a 
type  not  to  be  rivalled.  When  she  en- 
tered a  room,  glancing  neither  right  nor 
left,  those  who  had  seen  her  before  un- 
avoidably looked  again,  and  those  who 
had  not  were  silent  as  she  passed. 
There  was  a  delicate  suggestion  of  in- 
difference in  her  manner,  which  might 
be  real  or  it  might  not.  Her  demeanor 
toward  Haworth  never  altered,  even 
to  the  extent  of  the  finest  shadow  of 
change. 

When  they  were  in  a  room  together 
his  eye  followed  her  with  stealthy 
vigilance,  and  her  knowledge  of  the 
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fact  was  not  a  disturbing  one.  The 
intensity  of  her  consciousness  was  her 
great  strength.  She  was  never  un- 
prepared. When  he  approached  her, 
she  met  him  with  her  little  untrans- 
latable smile.  He  might  be  bold,  or 
awkward,  or  desperate,  but  he  never 
found  her  outwardly  conscious  or  dis- 
turbed, or  a  shade  colder  or  warmer. 

It  was  only  natural  that  it  should 
not  be  long  before  others  saw  what 
she,  seeing,  showed  no  knowledge  of. 
It  was  easily  seen  that  he  made  no 
effort  at  concealment.  His  passion 
revealed  itself  in  every  look  and  ges- 
ture. He  could  not  have  controlled  it 
if  he  would,  and  would  not  if  he  could. 

"Let. 'em  see,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"It's  naught  to  them.  It's  betwixt 
her  and  me/'  He  even  bore  himself 
with  a  sullen  air  of  defiance  at  times, 
knowing  that  he  had  gained  one  thing 
at  least.  He  was  nearer  to  her  in  one 
way  than  any  other  man;  he  might 
come  and  go  as  he  chose,  he  saw  her 
day  after  day,  he  knew  her  in-goings 
and  out-comings.  The  success  which 
had  restored  her  father's  fortunes  was 
his  success. 

"  I  can  make  her  like  a  queen  among 
'em,"  he  said, — "like  a  queen,  by 
George,— and  I'll  do  it." 

Every  triumph  which  fell  to  him  he 
regarded  only  as  it  would  have  weight 
in  her  eyes.  When  society  opened 
its  doors  to  him,  he  said  to  himself, 
"Now  she'll  see  that  I  can  stand  up 
with  the  best  of  'em,  gentleman  or 
no  gentleman  !  " 

When  he  suddenly  found  himself  a 
prominent  figure — a  man  deferred  to 
and  talked  of,  he  waited  with  secret 
f everishness  to  see  what  the  effect  upon 
her  would  be. 

"It's  what  women  like,"  he  said. 
"  It's  what  she  likes  more  than  most 
on  'em.  It'll  be  bound  to  tell  in  the 
end." 

He  laboured  as  he  had  never  laboured 
before  ;  his  ambitions  were  boundless  ; 
he  strove  and  planned  and  ventured, 
lying  awake  through  long  hours  of  the 
night  pondering  and  building,  his 
daring  growing  with  his  success. 


There  occurred  one  thing,  however, 
which  he  had  not  bargained  for.  In 
his  laudable  enthusiasm  Mr.  Ffrench 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
sound  the  praises  of  his  protege.  His 
belief  in  him  had  increased  instead  of 
diminished  with  time,  as  he  had  been 
forced  regretfully  to  acknowledge  had 
been  the  case  during  the  eras  of  the 
young  man  from  Manchester  and  his 
fellows.  He  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  climax  had  been  reached  and 
that  his  hopes  might  be  realized.  It 
is  not  every  man  who  keeps  on  hand  a 
genius.  Naturally  his  friends  heard  of 
Murdoch  often.  Those  who  came  to 
the  Works  were  taken  to  his  work- 
room as  to  a  point  of  interest.  He 
became  in  time  a  feature,  and  was 
spoken  of  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity 
and  bewilderment.  To  each  visitor 
Ffrench  told  in  strict  confidence  the 
story  of  his  father  with  due  effect. 

"And  it's  my  impression,"  he 
always  added,  "  that  we  shall  hear  more 
of  this  invention  one  of  these  days. 
He  is  a  singular  fellow — reserved  and 
not  easy  to  read — just  the  man  to 
carry  a  purpose  in  his  mind  and  say 
nothing  of  it,  and  in  the  end  startle 
society  by  accomplishing  what  he  has 
held  in  view." 

Finally,  upon  one  occasion,  when 
his  daughter  was  making  her  list  of 
invitations  for  a  dinner-party  they 
were  to  give,  he  turned  to  her  suddenly, 
with  some  hesitation  in  his  manner. 

"Oh — by  the  way,"  he  said, 
"  there's  Murdoch,  we've  never  had 
Murdoch." 

She  wrote  the  name  without  com- 
ment. 

"  Who  next  ?  "  she  asked,  after 
having  done  it. 

"  You  see,"  he  went  on,  waveringly, 
"  there  is  really  nothing  which  could  be 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  inviting 
him — really  nothing.  He  is — he  is  all 
that  we  could  wish." 

The  reply  he  received  staggered 
him. 

"  It  is  nonsense,"  she  said,  looking 
up  calmly,  "  to  talk  of  obstacles.  I 
should  have  invited  him  long  ago." 
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"Youl"  he  exclaimed.  "  Would 
you — really  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.    "  Why  not  ? " 

"  Why — not  ?  "  he  repeated,  feebly. 
"  I  don't  know  why  not.  I  thought 

that  perhaps "  and  then  he  broke 

off.  "  I  wish  I  had  known  as  much 
before,"  he  added.  , 

When  he  received  the  invitation, 
Murdoch  declined  it. 

"  I  should  only  be  out  of  place," 
he  said  candidly  to  Miss  Ffrench.  "  I 
should  know  nobody  and  nobody 
would  know  me.  Why  should  I 
come  1  " 

"  There  is  a  very  good  reason  why 
you  should  come,"  answered  the  young 
woman  with  perfect  composure.  "/ 
am  the  reason." 

There  was  no  further  discussion  of 
the  point.  He  was  present,  and 
Haworth  sat  opposite  to  him  at  the 
table. 

"  It's  the  first  time  for  him  ?  "  said 
Haworth  to  Miss  Ffrench  afterward. 

"It  is  the  first  time  he  has  dined 
here  with  other  people,"  she  answered. 
"  Have  you  a  reason  for  asking  ?  " 

He  held  his  coffee-cup  in  his  hand 
and  glanced  over  it  across  the  room. 

"  He  is  not  like  the  rest  on  "em,"  he 
said,  "  but  he  stands  it  pretty  well,  by 
George ! " 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
"THE  BEGINNING." 

FOE  some  time  there  had  hung  over 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Briarley  an  air  of 
deep  mystery.  The  boon  of  his  society 
had  been  granted  to  his  family  even 
.less  frequently  than  ever.  His  habit 
of  sudden  and  apparently  unaccount- 
able disappearance  from  the  home 
circle  after,  or  even  in  the  midst  of, 
an  argument  had  become  more  than 
usually  pronounced.  He  went  out 
every  night  and  invariably  returned 
under  the  influence  of  malt  liquor. 

"  Wheer  he  gets  th'  brass  bangs 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Briarley.  "  He  does 
na  tak'  it  out  o'  his  wage,  that's  cer- 
tain, fur  he  has  na  been  a  ha'penny 
short  fur  three  week,  an'  he  does  na 


get  it  o'  tick,  that  I  know.  Bannett 
at  th'  'Public'  is  na  a  foo'.  Wheer 
does  he  get  th'  brass  fro'  ? " 

But  this  was  not  easily  explained. 
On  being  catechised,  Mr.  Briarley 
either  shed  tears  of  penitence  or  shook 
his  head  with  deep  solemnity  of  mean- 
ing. At  times  when  he  began  to  shake 
it — if  the  hour  was  late  and  his  con- 
dition specially  foggy — he  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  stop  shaking  it, 
but  frequently  continued  to  do  so  with 
protracted  fervour  and  significance, 
gradually  decreasing  until  he  fell 
asleep.  When  he  was  sober  he  was 
timorous  and  abstracted.  He  started 
at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door,  and 
apparently  existed  in  a  state  of  secret 
expectation  and  alarm. 

"  I  conna  tell  thee,  Sararann,"  he 
would  say.  "At  least,"  with  some 
tremor,  "  that  I  wunnot  tell  thee  just 
yet.  Thou' It  know  i'  toime." 

He  did  not  patronise  the  "Who'd 
ha'  Thowt  it ;>  as  much  as  formerly, 
in  these  days,  Janey  discovered.  He 
evidently  got  the  beer  elsewhere,  and 
at  somebody's  expense.  His  explana- 
tion of  this  was  a  brilliant  and  happy 
one,  but  it  was  only  offered  once,  in 
consequence  of  the  mode  of  its  recep- 
tion by  his  hearers.  He  presented  it 
suddenly  one  night  after  some  moments 
of  silence  and  mental  research. 

"  Theer's  a  gentlemen  as  is  a  friend 
o'  moine,"  he  said,  "as  has  had  uncom- 
mon luck.  His  heirs  has  deed  an'  left 
him  a  forchin,  an'  he's  come  into  it, 
an'  he's  very  mich  tuk  wi'  me.  I 
dunnot  know  as  I  ivver  seed  ony  one 
as  mich  tuk  wi'  me,  Sararann — an'  his 
heirs  deein'  an'  leavin'  him  a  forchin — 
that  theer's  how  it  is,  Sararann, — that 
theer's  how  it  is." 

"  Tha  brazant  leer  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Briarley,  aghast.  "  Tha  brazant  leer  1 
Get  out  wi'  thee  !  "  in  an  outburst  of 
indignation.  "  Thee  an'  thy  forchins 
an'  heirs  deein' — as  if  it  wur  na  bad 
enow  at  th'  start.  A  noice  chap  tha 
art  to  set  thysen  up  to  know  gentle- 
folks wi'  heirs  to  dee  an'  leave  'em 
brass.  Eh  !  Bless  us  !  what  art  tha 
comin'  too  ? " 
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The  result  was  not  satisfactory,  as 
Mr.  Briarley  felt  keenly. 

"Tha  hast  getten  no  confydence  i' 
me,  Sararann,"  he  said,  in  weak  pro- 
test. "  Tha  has  na  no  faith — nor  yet," 
following  the  train  of  thought  with 
manifest  uncertainty, — "  nor  yet  no 
works." 

The  situation  was  so  painful,  how- 
ever, that  he  made  no  further  efforts 
of  the  imagination  to  elucidate  the 
matter,  and  it  remained  temporarily 
obscured  in  mystery. 

Only  temporarily,  however.  A  few 
weeks  afterward  Ffrench  came  down 
to  the  Works  in  great  excitement. 
He  went  to  Ha  worth's  room,  and 
finding  him  there,  shut  the  door  and 
almost  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"  What's  up  ? "  demanded  Haworth, 
with  some  impatience.  "  What's  up, 
man?" 

"  You  haven't  heard  the  report  ?  " 
Ffrench  answered,  tremulously.  "  It 
hasn't  reached  you  yet  ? " 

"I've  heard  nowt  to  upset  me.  Out 
with  it  !  What's  up  ?  " 

He  was  plainly  stai'tled,  and  lost  a 
shade  of  colour,  but  he  held  himself 
boldly.  Ffrench  explained  himself 
with  trepidation. 

"  The  hands  in  Marfort  and  Molton 
and  Howton  are  on  the  strike,  and 
those  in  Dillup  and  Burton  are  plainly 
about  to  follow  suit.  I've  just  got  a 
Manchester  paper,  which  says  the  look- 
out is  bad  all  over  the  country.  Meet- 
ings have  been  going  on  in  secret  for 
some  time." 

He  stopped  and  sat  staring  at  his 
partner.  Haworth  was  deathly  pale. 
He  seemed,  for  a  moment  to  ladk 
breath,  and  then  suddenly  the  dark 
colour  rushed  to  his  face  again. 

"By "  he  began,  and  stopped 

with  the  oath  upon  his  lips. 

"Don't  swear,  for  pity's  sake," 
broke  forth  Ffrench,  finding  courage 
for  protest  in  his  very  desperation. 
"It's  not  the  time  for  it.  Let's  look 
the  thing  in  the  face." 

"Look  it  in  the  face,"  Haworth 
repeated.  "Aye,  let's." 

He  said  the  words  with  a  fierce  sneer. 


"  Aye,  look  it  in  the  face,  man,"  he 
said  again.     "  That's  th'  thing  to  do." 
He  bent  forward,  extending  his  hand 
across  the  table. 

"  Let's  see  th'  paper,"  he  demanded. 

Ffrench  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  read 

the  paragraphs  referred  to  in  silence. 

When  he  had  finished  them,  he  folded 

the  paper  again  mechanically. 

"  They  might  have  done  it  last  year 
and  welcome,  blast  'em ! "  he  said. 
"They  might  have  done  it  and  wel- 
come !  " 

Ffrench  began  to  tremble. 

"You've  ventured  a  good  deal  of 
late,  Haworth,"  he  said,  weakly. 
"  You've  done  some  pretty  daring 
things,  you  know — and " 

Haworth  turned  on  him. 

"If  I  lose  all  I've  made,"  he  said, 
hoarsely,  "  shall  I  lose  aught  of  yours, 
lad  ?  " 

Ffrench  did  not  reply.  He  sat 
playing  with  his  watch-chain  ner- 
vously. He  had  cause  for  anxiousness 
on  his  own  score,  and  his  soul  quaked 
within  him. 

"What  is  to  be  done  1 "  he  ventured 
at  last. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done," 
Haworth  answered,  pushing  his  chair 
back.  "  Stop  it  here— at  th'  start." 

"Stop  it?"  Ffrench  echoed,  in 
amazement. 

"  Aye,  stop  it." 

He  got  up  and  took  his  hat  down 
and  put  it  on. 

"I'm  goin'  round  the  place  and 
about  th'  yards  and  into  th'  town," 
he  said.  "  There's  naught  for  you  to 
do  but  keep  quiet.  Th'  quieter  yoxi 
keep  the  better  for  us.  Go  on  as  if 
you'd  heard  naught.  Stay  here  a  bit, 
and  then  walk  over  to  th'  bank.  Look 
alive,  man  ! " 

He  went  out  and  left  Ffrench  alone. 
In  the  passage  he  came  upon  a  couple 
of  men  who  were  talking  together  in 
low  voices.  They  started  at  sight  of 
him,  and  walked  away  slowly. 

He  went  first  to  the  engine-room. 
There  he  found  Floxham  and  Murdoch 
talking  also.  The  old  engineer  wore 
an  irritable  air,  and  was  plainly  in  a 
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testy  mood.  Murdoch  looked  fagged 
and  pale.  Of  late  he  was  often  so.  As 
Haworth  entered  he  turned  toward 
him,  uttering  an  exclamation. 

"  He  is  here  now,"  he  said.  "  That 
is  well  enough." 

Floxham  gave  him  a  glance  from 
under  his  bent,  bushy  brows. 

"  Aye,"  he  answered.  "  We  may 
as  well  out  wi'  it." 

He  touched  his  cap  clumsily. 

"Tell  him,"  he  said  to  Murdoch, 
"  an'  ha'  it  over." 

Murdoch  spoke  in  a  cool,  low  voice. 

"  I  have  found  out,"  he  said,  "that 
there  is  trouble  on  foot.  I  began  to 
suspect  it  a  week  ago.  Some  rough 
fellows  from  Manchester  and  Molton 
have  been  holding  secret  meetings  at  a 
low  place  here.  Some  of  the  hands 
have  been  attending  them.  Last  night 
a  worse  and  larger  gang  came  and  re- 
mained in  the  town.  They  are  here 
now.  They  mean  mischief,  at  least, 
and  there  are  reports  afloat  that  strikes 
are  breaking  out  on  all  sides." 

Haworth  turned  abruptly  to  Flox- 
ham. 

"Where  do  you  stand1?"  he  asked 
roughly. 

The  old  fellow  laid  his  grimy  hand 
upon  his  engine. 

"  I  stand  here,  my  lad,"  he  an- 
swered. "  That's  wheer — an'  I'll  stick 
to  it,  unions  or  no  unions." 

"  That's  the  worst  side  of  the 
trouble,"  said  Murdoch.  "  Those  who 
would  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
rest  will  be  afraid  of  the  '  trades 
unions.'  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  their  very  lives  will  be  in 
danger.  They  know  that,  and  so  do 
we." 

"Aye,  lad,"  said  Floxham,  "an' 
tha'rt  reet  theer." 

Haworth  ground  his  teeth  and  swore 
under  his  breath.  Then  he  spoke  to 
Murdoch. 

"  How  is  it  going  on  here  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Badly  enough,  in  a  quiet  way. 
You  had  better  go  and  see  for  your- 
self." 

He  went  out,  walking  from  room  to 


room,  through  the  yards  and  wherever 
men  were  at  work.  Here  and  there  a 
place  was  vacant.  Where  the  work 
went  on,  it  went  on  dully ;  he  saw 
dogged  faces  and  subdued  ones  ;  those 
who  looked  up  as  he  passed  wore  an 
almost  deprecatory  air ;  those  who  did 
not  look  up  at  all,  bent  over  their  tasks 
with  an  expression  which  was  at  least 
negatively  defiant.  His  keen  eye  dis- 
covered favourable  symptoms,  how- 
ever ;  those  who  were  in  evil  mood 
were  his  worst  workmen — men  who 
had  their  off  days  of  drunken  stupor 
and  idleness,  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments were  plainly  making  an  effort  to 
stir  briskly  and  ignore  the  presence  of 
any  cloud  upon  their  labour. 

By  the  time  he  had  made  the  rounds 
he  had  grasped  the  situation  fully. 
The  strait  was  desperate,  but  not  as 
bad  as  it  might  have  been. 

"  I  may  hold  'em,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, between  his  teeth.  "  And  by  the 
Lord  Harry  I'll  try  hard  for  it." 

He  went  over  to  the  Bank  and  found 
Ffrench  in  his  private  room,  pale  and 
out  of  all  courage. 

"  There  will  be  a  run  on  us  by  this 
time  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "  I  see  signs 
of  it  already." 

"Will  there?"  said  Haworth. 
"  We'll  see  about  that.  Wait  a  bit, 
my  lads !  " 

He  went  into  the  town  and  spent  an 
hour  or  so  taking  a  sharp  look-out. 
Nothing  escaped  him.  There  were 
more  idlers  than  usual  about  the  ale- 
houses, and  more  than  once  he  passed 
two  or  three  women  talking  together 
with  anxious  faces  and  in  under-tones. 
As  he  was  passing  one  such  group, 
one  of  the  women  saw  him  and 
started. 

"  Theer  he  is  !  "  she  said,  and  her 
companion  turned  with  her,  and  they 
both  stopped  talking  to  look  after 
him. 

Before  returning  he  went  up  to  his 
partner's  house.  He  asked  for  Miss 
Ffrench,  and  was  shown  into  the  room 
where  she  sat  writing  letters.  She 
neither  looked  pleased  nor  displeased 
when  she  saw  him,  but  rose  to  greet 
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him  at  once.  She  gave  him  a  rather 
long  look. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  she  asked. 

Suddenly  he  felt  less  bold.  The  heat 
of  his  excitement  failed  to  sustain  him. 
He  was  all  unstrung. 

"I've  come  to  tell  you  not  to  go 
out,"  he  said.  "  There's  trouble  afoot 
— in  the  trade.  There's  no  knowing 
how  it'll  turn  out.  There's  a  lot  of 
chaps  in  th'  town  who  are  not  in  th' 
mood  to  see  aught  that'll  fret  'em. 
They're  ready  for  mischief,  and  have 
got  drink  in  'em.  Stay  you  here  until 
we  see  which  way  th'  thing's  going." 

"Do  you  mean,"  she  demanded, 
"  that  there  are  signs  of  a  strike  t " 

"  There's  more  than  signs  of  it,"  he 
answered,  sullenly.  "  Before  night  the 
whole  place  will  be  astir." 

She  moved  across  the  room  and 
pulled  the  bell.  A  servant  answered 
the  summons  instantly. 

"  I  want  the  carriage,"  she  said. 

Then  she  turned  to  Haworth,  with  a 
smile  of  actual  triumph. 

"Nothing  would  keep  me  at  home," 
she  said.  "  I  shall  drive  through  the 
town  and  back  again.  Do  you  think  I 
will  let  them  fancy  that  /  am  afraid 
of  them?" 


"  You're  not  afraid  1 "  he  said,  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

"  I  afraid  ?  "  she  answered,  "It" 

"  Wait  here,"  she  added. 

She  left  the  room,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  returned.  He  had  never 
before  seen  in  her  the  fire  he  saw  then. 
There  was  a  spark  of  light  in  her  eyes, 
a  colour  on  her  cheek.  She  had  chosen 
her  dress  with  distinct  care  for  its 
luxurious  richness.  His  exclamation, 
as  she  entered,  buttoning  her  long, 
delicate  glove,  was  a  repressed  oath. 
He  exulted  in  her.  His  fear  for  her 
was  gone,  and  only  this  exultation 
remained. 

"  You've  made  up  your  mind  to 
that  ?  "  he  said.  He  wanted  to  make 
her  say  more. 

"lam  going  to  see  your  mother," 
she  answered.  "That  will  take  me 
outside  of  the  town,  then  I  shall  drive 
back  again  —  slowly.  They  shall 
understand  me  at  least." 

She  let  him  lead  her  out  to  the  car- 
riage, which  by  this  time  was  waiting. 
After  she  was  seated  in  it,  she  bent 
forward  and  spoke  to  him. 

"  Tell  my  father  where  I  am  going, 
and  why,"  she  said. 


To  be  continued. 
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READERS  of  railway  literature  may 
remember  two  little  volumes  specially 
adapted  for  what  we  are  told  is  the 
pernicious  practice  of  reading  in  a 
train,  which  bore  the  names  of 
Life  in  Danbury  and  Mr.  Miggs  of 
Danbury.  They  are  specimens  of 
what  is  generally  called  in  England 
'  American  humour ;  "  and  the  many 
cultivated  Americans  who  object  to 
the  currency  of  this  phrase  might  in 
this  case  resent  its  use  less  than  in 
some  others.  The  humour,  it  is  true, 
is  not  of  the  most  refined  or  exalted 
kind,  and  it  often  depends  on  the 
somewhat  well-worn  device  of  em- 
ploying, now  under-statement,  now 
exaggeration,  of  facts.  But  many  of 
the  stories  display  a  most  ingenious 
invention,  and  a  power  of  producing 
ludicrous  effects  at  which  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  laugh ;  and  in  some  a 
clever  perception  of  character  is  sug- 
gested in  a  few  lines  of  dialogue.  The 
author  of  these  little  books,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bailey,  paid  a  visit  to  England  in 
1874,  and  has  recorded  his  impres- 
sions in  a  volume  called  England  from 
a  Back  Window,  with  Views  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  work  has  its  value 
in  various  ways,  one  of  them  being 
that  it  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
adage  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  Mr.  Bailey,  like  far 
greater  writers,  has  been  too  easily 
satisfied  as  to  the  worth  of  the  informa- 
tion that  he  picked  up,  and  the  obser- 
vations that  he  made,  concerning  the 
ways  of  a  strange  country,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  his  facile  faith  in  their  cor- 
rectness has  sometimes  led  him  into 
amusing  mistakes,  while,  on  other  oc- 
casions, his  remarks  and  suggestions 
are  worth  attention. 

In  his  two  opening  chapters,  the 
author  finds  it  his  duty  to  be  face- 
tious over  the  horrors  of  sea-sick- 
ness, and  as  his  attempts  in  this  di- 
rection are  neither  better  nor  worse 


than  the  many  which  have  been 
made  before,  we  may  pass  them  over 
to  come  to  his  first  impressions  of 
London.  In  the  short  time  which  he 
spent  at  Liverpool  he  found  that  it 
had  "  nothing  in  common  with  the 
country  of  which  it  forms  a  part ;  " 
it  was  "  an  English- American  town, 
where  the  contrasts  so  blend  that  the 
distinguishing  lines  are  dulled  to  his 
comprehension  ;  "  but  "  that  London 
differs  in  all  important  and  in  many 
unimportant  features  from  the  metro- 
polis of  America  is  a  fact  that  grows 
upon  the  visitor,  and  the  degree  of  his 
sense  of  the  fact  is  proportionate  to  his 
stay  in  the  city."  Mr.  Bailey  observes 
that  "  an  American  is  in  time  over- 
powered by  the  lack  of  architectural 
adornment  in  the  buildings  and  the 
consequent  uniformity  of  their  con- 
struction," and  he  personally  was 
bitterly  disappointed  with  the  aspect 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  Marlborough 
House  (which,  by  the  way,  he  announces 
as  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough),  and  St.  James's  Palace, 
which  he  apparently  expected  to  cor- 
respond more  or  less  to  descriptions  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  or  other  gorgeous 
literature.  Presently  we  come  to  some 
entertaining  generalisations  which  re- 
mind one  of  the  old  story  of  all  French 
washerwomen  having  red  hair.  Every 
front  door  in  London  we  are  told  has 
a  knocker,  and  moreover  every  door 
is  "not  only  always  kept  locked,  but 
has  its  chain."  This  is  no  doubt 
a  highly  inconvenient  practice,  and 
scarcely  less  deplorable  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  window-blinds  in 
London.  The  author  is  certainly  just 
in  his  reflection  that  "  it  is  a  sad  thing 
to  think  of  a  city  of  nearly  four  mil- 
lion people  being  window-blindless." 
In  connection  with  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  announcements  over  shop-doors 
of  "By  special  appointment  to  Her 
Majesty,"  at  which  he  was  not  un- 
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naturally  astonished,  Mr.  Bailey  makes 
what  is  perhaps  intended  for  a 
humorous  reflection  in  these  words : 
"  No  wonder  the  country  is  in  debt." 
In  some  remarks  which  come  a  little 
later  on,  the  many  people  who  have 
lately  suffered  from  the  disgraceful 
condition  of  London  streets  and  pave- 
ments may  find  a  selfish  consolation. 
"  London,"  says  our  traveller,  "  is  far 
ahead  of  New  York  in  cleanliness," 
and  is  indeed  "  a  marvellously  clean 
city.  Its  streets  are  not  altogether 
broad  or  straight,  but  they  are  well 
paved.  And  yet  that  hardly  gives 
you  an  idea  of  their  excellent  condi- 
tion. But,  when  I  say  well  paved, 
I  mean,  in  this  connection,  that  they 
are  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  as  hard  as 
marble,  as  free  of  ruts  as  the  brow  of 
Venus,  and  as  clear  of  filth  as  is  the 
character  of  an  honest  man."  This  is 
a  comforting  assurance,  and  no  doubt 
the  Board  of  Works  will  be  delighted 
to  hear  that  the  system  of  sewerage  is 
perfect,  or,  at  any  rate,  works  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody;  while  the 
gas  companies  may  take  heart  of  grace 
from  the  curious  praise  which  one 
person  at  least  has  been  found  to 
bestow  on  the  lighting  of  the  streets. 

Turning  from  the  generalities  of 
roads  and  streets  to  the  particular 
details  of  houses,  we  find  Mr.  Bailey 
complaining  with  good  reason  of  the 
extraordinary  confusion  created  in  the 
stranger's,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
habitants', minds  by  the  reduplication 
of  names  for  different  streets  and  the 
system  of  numbering  the  houses  in 
them.  A  person  who  sets  out  to  find 
a  house  in  a  little-known  street,  or 
even  in  a  well-known  street  upon 
which  the  local  government  has  ex- 
ercised its  powers  of  humour,  has 
generally  a  very  bad  time  of  it,  and 
there  is  very  little  exaggeration  in  the 
author's  statement  that  ' '  a  street  will 
begin  with  one  name,  drop  suddenly 
into  another,  flop  abruptly  into  a  third, 
and  turn  completely  over  into  a  fourth, 
and  so  on."  Again,  as  to  the  num- 
bering of  houses,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  first  and  last  number  in  a 
street  are  constantly  found  exactly 


opposite  to  each  other,  and  that  people 
unversed  in  this  system  of  numbering 
are  put  to  great  pains  until  they  have 
mastered  it.     In  this  matter  it  might 
be    well    if    Mr.    Bailey's   complaint 
could  bring  about  improvement ;   but 
probably  few  Londoners  will  concur  in 
his  wish  to  substitute  the  American 
stove  for  the  English  fireplace  inside 
the  houses  which  are   so  difficult   to 
find.      "  Every   room   in  the   London 
house,"  he  says,  "is  provided  with  a 
fire-place ;  also  with  a  hollow  sheet- 
iron  guard  or  fender  in  the  front ;  also 
with  a  pair  of  ponderous  tongs,  a  long 
poker,  and  a  long-handled  shovel.  .  .  . 
I  am  quite  confident  I  never  approach 
the  fireplace    without  knocking  down 
all   of   these  articles.     Perhaps  it   is 
the  poker  first,  and  that  trips  up  the 
shovel ;  and,  in  trying  to  save  them,  I 
become   entangled   in  the  tongs,  and 
down   they    come    on   the    sheet-iron 
surface  of  the  hollow  fender."     From 
the   context,    and   from   various   pas- 
sages in   Mr.  Bailey's   other  produc- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  the  American 
stove   is,   in   some   of    its    aspects,  a 
terrible   thing  to   deal  with,  and  the 
author's   still    greater   horror   at   the 
harmless  necessary  fire-irons  of  Eng- 
land appears  to  argue  a  curious  want 
on  his  part  of  that  adaptability  to  cir- 
cumstances and  willingness  to  accept 
new  views,  upon  which  his  countrymen 
generally  pride  themselves. 

Leaving  the  inside  again  for  the  out- 
side of  the  houses,  he  pays  a  passing 
tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  London 
police,  but  in  doing  so  takes  occasion, 
with  reference  to  crime,  to  make  the  sur- 
prising statement  that  "  the  emotional 
insanity  dodge  is  not  practised  ;  and 
they  convict,  do  those  English  juries, 
where  there  is  a  living  chance."  In 
the  next  chapter,  devoted  to  a  slight 
and  not  particularly  interesting  sketch 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  a 
debate,  he  observes  that  an  English- 
man dislikes  taking  off  his  hat  when 
it  can  be  avoided,  and  that  he  will  be 
seen  wearing  it  "  in  a  theatre,  public 
galleries,  or  elsewhere  indoors,  except 
in  church."  This,  however,  he  evi- 
dently regards  as  a  merely  skin-deep 
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want  of  courtesy,  for.  passing  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  crowd  assem- 
bled to  gee  a  Royal  procession,  lie  is 
immensely  struck  with  the  order  and 
good-humour  of  the  mob  and  the 
police,  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  "  hot,  blustering,  and 
bewildered  police,"  and  the  "hungry, 
struggling,  and  offensive  '  independent' 
crowd  "  to  which  an  American  is  used 
in  his  own  country.  In  the  course  of 
his  description,  Mr.  Bailey  gives  his 
readers  a  passage  which  is  supposed 
to  be  humorous,  and  which  may  be 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  what  depths 
he  can  descend  to  in  his  attempt  to 
be  funny.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  such  passages  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

"  On  the  front  seat  sat  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  heir-apparent  to  the  British 
throne,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia ; 
on  the  back  seat  were  his  daughter 
and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh. I  swallowed  the  monarch  in 
at  one  famishing  gulp.  He  was  a 
monarch,  and  the  most  mighty  in  the 
world  ;  and  it  was  a  great  gratification 
to  me  to  see  him  in  the  flesh.  But 
there  were  some  disappointments.  He 
had  on  pants.  This  surprised  me,  I 
don't  know  why  it  should ;  only  that 
I  expected  he  would  look  different 
from  any  one  else.  Perhaps  I  would 
have  been  more  surprised  if  he  had 
been  without  pants." 

The  cab  system  of  London  is  con- 
trasted as  favourably  with  that  of 
New  York  as  is  the  conduct  of  our 
crowds,  and  by  his  observation  of  cab 
and  omnibus  drivers,  under  trying 
circumstances,  the  author  was  brought 
to  the  comforting  conviction  that  the 
English  are  not  given  to  profanity. 
That  is,  he  explains,  "they  do  not 
take  the  name  of  their  God  in  vain." 
But  he  was  also  induced  by  experience 
to  believe  that  the  word  "  dom  "  is  in 
frequent  use.  In  his  next  chapter, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  system  of  living 
in  London,  we  come  upon  another 
amusing  generalization.  "  Most  people 
rent  rooms  for  lodging,  and  take  their 
meals  at  the  restaurant."  With  this 
universal  arrangement  Mr.  Bailey 


appears  to    have  been  tolerably  well 
contented,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  moved  to  considerable  bitterness  by 
the  ways  of    "  the    British- American 
hotel,"  which  he  says  "  is  American 
only  in  the  particular  of  size."     He 
was  disturbed  by  the  empty  vastness 
which  he  found  in  these  institutions  ; 
by  the  want  of  a  bar,  of  a   sociable 
sitting-room,  of  any  place  in  which  he 
could  lounge  about  and  chat  after  the 
manner  to  which  he  was  used  at  home. 
He  was  also  much  irritated  at  finding 
that  the  clerk's  work  was  done  by  a 
woman,  "  a  person,"  he  justly  observes, 
"that  you  can't  swear  at."     On  the 
subject  of  bars  and  public -houses,  he 
has,  on  another  occasion,  a  good  deal  to 
say,  and  speaks  with  disfavour  of  Eng- 
lish habits  in  the  matter  of  drinking  on 
two  curiously  inconsistent  grounds.   In 
the  first  place,  he  is  astounded  at  the 
amount  of  liquor  kept  and  offered  in 
private  houses,  and  at  the  number  of 
"  bar-rooms ;  "    in   the   second,   he  is 
shocked  at  the  way  in  which  an  Eng- 
lishman, having  called  for  a  measure 
of  some  alcoholic  drink,   "  fills  up  his 
glass  with  water,  and  pours  the  fear- 
fully diluted  spirit  into  his  stomach." 
This  suggests    curiously    novel  views 
upon  the  vice  of  drinking,  and  it  is 
possibly  an  open  question  whether  the 
American     habit     of     drinking     just 
before  meals,  is  tetter  or  worse  than 
the  English  method,    even  when  the 
spirit  drunk  is    "  fearfully   diluted." 
This  dilution  appears  to  have  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  traveller,  for 
only  a  few  sentences    further  on  he 
recurs  to  it  with  an  air  of  pitiful  sur- 
prise.    "  They  drink  differently  from 
what  we  do,"  he  says.     "  Noticeably, 
they     dilute   their    liquor    until    its 
identity  is  sunken  from  sight." 

We  have  observed  the  admiration 
with  which  Mr.  Bailey  regarded  the 
orderly  behaviour  of  an  English 
crowd  on  the  occasion  of  a  procession. 
This  admiration  was  still  greater  when 
he  went  to  the  Derby.  "  It  was  a  day 
when  all  England  was  democratic ; 
when  no  man  became  responsible  for 
his  language  or  actions,  as  long  as  he 
confined  them  within  the  bounds  of 
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decency.  To  an  American  unused  to 
such  licence  and  have  it  legal,  unused 
to  such  boundless  goodnature  in  a  mob 
and  have  it  universal,  the  scene  was 
most  inspiring."  Again,  when  he 
went  through  Petticoat  Lane  on  a 
Sunday,  he  was  astonished  at  seeing 
neither  a  row  nor  a  policeman,  things 
which  "of  course  at  home  I  should 
not  expect  to  see  both  at  once,"  and, 
recalling  the  habit  of  his  countrymen 
of  taking  back  from  England  some 
curious  and  admirable  thing  as  a 
memento,  he  says,  "I  think  I  shall  bring 
home  a  whole  policeman."  It  was  in 
Petticoat  Lane  that  Mr.  Bailey  made 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  dis- 
coveries about  English  manners  and 
customs. 

"  Snails,"  he  writes,  with  startling 
confidence,  "  are  a  favourite  dish  with 
the  English.  The  snail  occupying 
here  the  position  held  by  the  oyster  in 
America."  The  bewilderment  caused 
in  the  English  reader's  mind  by  this 
assertion,  is  relieved  by  what  follows. 
"  A  novice  at  opening  oysters  rarely 
hankers  after  the  practice ;  but  at 
first  sight  he  would  prefer,  I  think,  to 
open  an  oyster  rather  than  to 
open  a  snail.  But  the  snail  is  much 
the  easier  to  conquer.  The  aspirant 
for  its  flesh  adroitly  introduces  a  pin 
into  the  front-door  of  the  animal's 
habitation,  and  it  immediately  comes 
out  to  see  what  is  up."  The  reference 
to  the  pin  reveals,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bailey  went  through  his 
travels  in  England,  and  has  lived  for 
five  years  since  then,  believing  peri- 
winkles to  be  snails.  After  this,  his 
statement  that  salmon  and  soles  are 
the  favourite  fish  in  England,  but 
soles  for  delicacy  and  flavour  transcend 
salmon,  seems  flat  and  devoid  of  in- 
terest. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  there  is 
anything  in  our  railway  system  which 
an  i  American  can  admire.  Of  course 
Mr.  Bailey  says,  and  truly,  that  the 
luggage  system  is  "abominable,  to 
speak  mildly."  and  the  very  minor 
advantages  to  which  he  does  justice  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  "  cars "  can- 
not weigh  against  the  generally 


immense  superiority  of  the  American 
system. 

But  he  found  great  comfort  in  the 
excellence  of  our  stations,  the  civility 
of  our  guards  and  porters,  and  the 
convenience  of  our  railway  restaur- 
ants. In  this  last  matter,  Mr.  Bailey 
must  have  been  unusually  fortunate. 
One  admirable  suggestion  is  made  by 
him  in  connection  with  railway 
management.  "  If  the  railway  com- 
panies of  England  did  not  know  that 
it  was  possible  to  have  a  house  on 
their  locomotives,  the  absence  of  it 
could  hardly  be  charged  as  a  lack  of 
humanity ;  but  with  the  example  of 
America  before  them,  it  is  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  inhuman,  to  have  the 
engine-driver  and  stoker  unprotected 
from  the  weather."  He  observes  that 
of  late  years  a  sheet-iron  screen  has 
been  added  to  engines,  behind  which 
the  men  can  crouch,  but  it  is  obviously 
true  that  "  when  the  locomotive  is  at 
rest,  the  driver  and  stoker  get  the  full 
force  of  the  storm."  Mr.  Bailey  was 
told  that  the  reason  for  this  state  of 
things  is  that  without  the  house  or 
"  cab,"  the  driver  has  a  better  control 
of  the  track,  that  is,  he  runs  no  risks 
of  being  lulled  into  false  security 
by  warmth  and  comfort.  This  argu- 
ment, he  replies,  is  nullified  by  the 
severe  accidents  which  have  occurred 
through  the  driver  being  benumbed  by 
the  cold.  One  would  like  to  have  the 
authority  upon  which  this  statement 
is  made,  but  whether  it  is  exaggerated 
or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  American  plan  of  providing  a 
substantial  shelter  for  the  driver  and 
stoker  ought  to  be  adopted  here. 

One  of  Mr.  Bailey's  chapters 
"  tells,  among  other  things,  what  the 
English  think  of  us, "  and  for  the  view 
which  the  author  takes  of  our  attitude 
of  mind  on  this  point,  there  is  perhaps 
but  too  much  excuse.  "When  he  had 
been  asked  "  by  an  able  school  teacher 
in  Norfolk,  if  all  American  gentlemen 
did  not  have  either  a  pistol  or  a  knife 
concealed  about  their  person,"  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  think  the 
general  English  idea  of  "  a  full-blooded 
American  is  a  sort  of  perambulating 
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arsenal  constantly  shedding  bullets, 
bowies,  and  torpedoes."  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  style  of  Far  West  Ameri- 
can journalism  has  done  a  good  deal 
towards  creating  a  false  impression  of 
American  life  and  manners  in  Eng- 
lish people's  minds,  and  it  is  perhaps 
equally  true  that  a  great  many  "un- 
travelled  English"  (that  is  English 
people  who  have  not  travelled  to 
America)  have  a  belief  "  that  Ameri- 
can ladies  are  lacking  in  refinement." 
But  one  reason,  of  which  Mr.  Bailey 
takes  no  account,  for  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rush  which  has  for  years  past 
been  made  to  Europe  by  Americans  who 
have  plenty  of  money,  but  no  education 
or  refinement.  It  is  perhaps  as  par- 
donable for  English  frequenters  of 
continental  hotels  to  judge  of  most 
Americans  by  those  with  whom  they 
most  frequently  come  in  contact,  as  it 
is  for  Mr.  Bailey  to  suppose,  because  he 
talked  with  some  very  foolish  and 
ignorant  English  people,  that  all  the 
English  (:  believe  of  all  America  just 
as  the  people  of  the  Eastern  states  be- 
lieve of  the  Territories  and  Cali- 
fornia." 

Mr.  Bailey  may  be  glad  to  hear  that 
we  are  not  all  in  this  state  of  outer 
barbarism,  that  the  majority  of  English 
people  no  longer  expect  to  see  an 
American  draw  a  bowie  knife  or  a 
Derringer  if  they  happen  to  disagree 
with  him,  and  that  the  young  man 
who  wanted  him  to  go  four  miles  to 
see  a  pair  of  trousers  made  on  the 
American  pattern  was  an  exceptional 
person.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
upon  what  we  are  supposed  to  think 
about  Americans,  the  author  introduces 
some  more  of  his  own  observations  con- 
cerning us,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
worth  notice.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  seem  that  throughout  his  stay 
in  England  the  existence  of  bank-notes 
escaped  his  attention  altogether.  At 
least  that  is  the  reasonable  inference 
to  draw  from  this  passage  : — "  Here, 
where  the  money  is  hard  gold  and 
silver,  and  even  copper,  the  currency 


is  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity;  and  people  are  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a  few  trifles  are 
still  purchasable  with  it  in  America. 
A  man  can  conveniently  carry  around 
with  him  a  thousand  dollars  of  our 
money,  I  have  been  told ;  but  a  man 
with  a  thousand  dollars  of  the  current 
money  of  England  in  his  pocket  would 
have  to  be  lifted  about  with  a  derrick." 
This  is  the  more  curious  because  in 
another  part  of  his  work  the  writer 
complains  of  the  habit  which  some 
tradespeople  have  of  asking  presenters 
of  bank-notes  to  endorse  them.  It  is 
equally  remarkable  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  wanderings  in  England, 
Mr.  Bailey  did  not  see  a  single  pair  of 
boots.  This  being  so,  it  was  only 
natural  for  him  to  conclude  that 
"  shoes  are  the  universal  article  of 
foot-wear,"  but  how  it  happened  that 
he  saw  no  boots  will  probably  always 
remain  a  mystery. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  perhaps  less  amusing 
and  instructive  when  he  leaves  London 
for  remoter  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but 
he  is  always  to  a  certain  extent  cha- 
racteristic. He  indulges  in  a  somewhat 
maudlin  burst  of  pity  for  "  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  this  land — the  land  of 
parting — who  are  called  upon  to  give 
up  their  heart's  treasures,"  d,  propos  of 
a  farewell  speech,  which  he  listened  to 
between  an  emigrant  and  his  parents  at 
Athenry ;  and  at  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
a  friend  who  was  with  him  made  the 
guide  miserable  with  what  will  strike 
some  people  as  most  uncommonly 
poor  chaff,  which  Mr.  Bailey  however 
admired  so  much  that  he  has  given 
his  readers  a  careful  record  of  it.  The 
last  chapter  of  his  book  is,  like  the 
first,  occupied  with  pleasantries  on 
sea-sickness,  which  have  a  decidedly 
revolting  flavour.  England  from  a 
Back  Window  may,  however,  be  read 
with  considerable  amusement,  and 
contains  some  hints  which  might  ad- 
vantageously be  acted  upon. 

WALTER  H.  POLLOCK. 
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ON   THE  STUDY   OF  ANGLO-SAXON.1 


IT  is  more  than  230  years  ago  since 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
an  Anglo-Saxon  lectureship  at  Cam- 
bridge. This  endeavour  was  due  to 
the  zeal  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years, 
founded  a  lectureship  in  the  year  1640, 
to  which  Abraham  Wheelock  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  name  may  be  found 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar 
as  also  holding  the  first  professorship 
of  Arabic  on  the  foundation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Adams.  On  the  death  of 
Wheelock  in  1653,  a  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  upon  him  by  William 
Sclater,  in  which  we  find  the  following 
account  : — 

"  He  was  chosen  the  first  publique  Professor 
and  Reader  of  Arabic  there ;  a  lecture  first 
founded  at  the  sole  and  proper  charges  of  an 
eminent  and  truly  religious  gentleman  of  this 
citie  of  London,  Mr.  Alderman  Thomas  Adams, 
who  ever  since  continued  it  by  his  bounty  to 
him  of  full  40Z.  per  annum,  constantly  paid. 
To  this  worthy  citizen,  of  so  high  a  reputation, 
must  be  added  the  example  of  a  noble  knight, 
to  whom  and  to  whose  heires  ....  the  com- 
monwealth of  literature  rests  deeply  engaged, 
by  name  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  of  pious  memory, 
who,  with  great  expence  of  time  and  treasure, 
restored  many  precious  monuments  of  anti- 
quity .  .  .  ;  who  at  his  own  cost  first  erected, 
about  ten 2  years  past,  a  Saxon  lecture  in  the 
same  university,  establishing  it  by  an  annual 
pension  of  201.,  which  was  seconded  by  his 
learned  son  [Sir  John  Spelman],  and  since 
continued  by  his  grandchild,  a  gentleman  of 
gallant  ingenuity  ;  .  .  .  and  this  lecture  also 
was  first  publicity  read  by  this  same  pro- 
fessor." 

On  the  death  of  Wheelock,  the  lec- 
tureship was  held,  for  a  time  at  least, 
by  William  Somner,  the  author  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  which,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  printed  at  Oxford. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  estates  of 
the  Spelman  family  suffered  in  the 

1  An  inaugural  lecture  delivered  hy  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  in  the  Senate-house,  Cambridge, 
Oct.  21,  1878. 

2  Rather,  thirteen. 


time  of  the  Civil  War,  so  that  Somner 
had  no  successor,  and  the  lectureship 
lapsed.  We  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  all  zeal  for  the  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon  was  thereafter  extinct  at 
Cambridge.  We  may  fairly  claim  that 
our  University  has  had  some  small 
share  in  the  work,  and  has  produced 
students  who  are  worthy  of  mention, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  recogni- 
tion of  the  study  at  Oxford,  where 
there  has  been  a  constant  succession 
of  Professors  of  Anglo-Saxon,  on  the 
Rawlinsonian  foundation,  for  nearly  a 
century.  We  may,  at  any  rate,  men- 
tion with  some  pride  the  name  of  John 
Mitchell  Kemble,  of  Trinity  College, 
whose  famous  essay  on  the  Old  Eng- 
lish Runes  attracted  so  much  interest 
in  the  learned  world  some  forty  years 
ago.  The  story  is  well  worthy  of 
being  briefly  recounted  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  I  shall  now  venture  to 
tell  it  you  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  may  refer  the  curious  to  the  splendid 
work  on  Runic  Monuments,  by  Pro- 
fessor George  Stephens  of  Copenha- 
gen. 

At  Ruthwell,  near  Annan,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, at  no  great  distance  from 
the  present  English  border  and  from 
the  notorious  Gretna  Green,  there  is  a 
beautiful  stone  pillar  of  hard  red  grit, 
originally  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
generally  known  as  the  Ruthwell 
Cross.  The  four  sides  of  the  pillar, 
which  is  nearly  square,  and  tapering 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  are  ad- 
orned with  sculptured  designs,  round  the 
borders  of  which  run  inscriptions  of 
considerable  length.  Of  these  inscrip- 
tions, some  are  in  Roman,  and  some  in 
Runic  characters.  The  Roman  inscrip- 
tions refer  to  and  explain  the  sculp- 
tured designs.  In  one  compartment, 
for  example,  is  represented  the  Saviour, 
treading  upon  two  swine,  as  an  emblem 
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of  His  triumph  over  unclean  things ; 
with  the  inscription — 

"  1HS.  XPS.  IVDEX  AEQTTITATIS.  BESTIAE  ET 
DKACONE8  COGNOVERVNT  IN  DESERTO 
SALVATOBEM  MUNDI." 

In  English — 

"  Jesus  Christ  the  judge  of  equity ;  beasts 
and  dragons  acknowledged  in  the  desert  the 
Saviour  of  the  world." 

In  another  compartment  is  repre- 
sented, with  a  suitable  inscription,  the 
story  of  the  hermits  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Anthony,  who  were  miraculously  fed  in 
the  desert  by  a  raven  which  brought 
them  a  loaf  of  bread.  Other  representa- 
tions refer  to  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the 
Visitation  of  Mary  to  Elisabeth,  the 
Washing  of  the  feet  of  Our  Lord  as 
related  by  St.  Luke,  the  Healing  of 
one  bom  blind,  the  Annunciation,  and 
the  Crucifixion.  All  of  these  things 
at  once  tell  us  that  the  object  of  the 
sculptor  was  to  celebrate  the  history  of 
our  Saviour,  and  to  illustrate  the  story 
of  the  Gospels ;  and  so  far,  all  is 
plain.  But  on  the  other  two  sides  of 
the  pillar,  the  northern  and  southern 
sides,  the  characters  are  Runic,  and  the 
language  is  not  Latin.  The  problem 
was  to  decipher  the  inscriptions,  and 
in  particular,  to  be  quite  sure  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written.  The  first  attempts 
made  in  this  direction  were  miserable 
failures,  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  this  very  thing.  There  was  an  idea 
that  the  language  was  a  kind  of  Pict- 
ish,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
Ruthwell,  being  just  beyond  the  Eng- 
lish border,  is  at  present  in  what  is 
called  Scotland.  Owing  to  this  unlucky 
idea,  one  reading  of  the  inscription 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  recorded  the 
gift  of  a  Christ- bason,  meaning  a  font, 
and  of  certain  cows  and  lands  in  a 
place  called  by  a  name  which  has  now 
no  counterpart,  by  certain  monks  of 
Therfuse,  "  a  monastery  never  heard 
of."  Another  version  was  that  it  re- 
ferred to  the  marriage-settlement  of  a 
certain  Ashlof ;  both  versions  being, 
of  course,  wholly  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  true  reading  was  first  given  by 
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Mr.  Kemble  in  1840.  With  careful 
attention  to  the  teaching  of  history, 
he  considered  that  Ruthwell  was  situ- 
ate within  the  old  English  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  and  thence  deduced 
what  must  have  seemed  to  many  the 
daring  idea  that  the  most  likely  lan- 
guage for  the  inscription  was,  after  all, 
neither  Pictish  nor  Danish,  but  simply 
English.  He  also  observed  that,  the 
cross  being  a  Christian  memorial,  the 
general  subject  of  the  inscription  pro- 
bably had  reference,  as  on  the  other 
sides,  to  the  Gospel  story.  He  then 
discussed  the  whole  subject  of  Runic 
alphabets,  printed  several  Old  English 
poems  in  which  Runes  occur,  and 
transcribed  and  translated  the  whole 
inscription.  According  to  him,  the 
inscription  formed  part  of  a  poem 
on  the  Holy  Rood.  The  cross  itself 
is,  by  a  beautifully  poetic  image,  the 
speaker,  and  recounts  how  it  was 
"  bedewed  with  the  blood  that  gushed 
from  the  side  "  of  the  wounded  Christ. 
And  so  clear  and  convincing  were 
Kemble's  proofs  and  explanations  that 
they  were  at  once  accepted ;  and  the 
font  and  the  cows,  lands,  monks,  mon- 
astery, and  marriage-settlements  were 
swept  at  once  into  limbo,  thence  never 
to  emerge. 

But  the  interesting  point  of  the 
story  is  that  there  is  more  to  come. 
An  old  MS.  had,  shortly  before  this 
time,  been  discovered  at  Vercelli,  in 
the  Milanese  district.  It  contained 
certain  poems  in  the  Old  Southern 
English,  or  Wessex  dialect,  which  it 
has  long  been  the  fashion  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxon.  One 
of  the  pieces  in  it,  printed  by  Mr. 
Thorpe,  about  1836,  was  entitled  by 
the  editor  "  The  Holy  Rood  :  a 
Dream."  It  describes  how  a  sleeping 
poet  beholds  the  cross  in  a  vision^  and 
seems  to  hear  it  address  him  in  a  noble 
strain  of  poetry,  depicting  the  passion 
of  the  Saviour.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1842,  two  years  after  his 
essay  on  Runes,  that  Mr.  Kemble's 
attention  happ.  ned  to  be  directed  to 
these  lines.  We  may  imagine  his  as- 
tonishment and  pleasure  on  discovering 
that  they  included  the  very  passage 
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which  he  had  already  deciphered  on 
the  Ruthwell  Cross  itself ;  and  so 
exact  had  his  rendering  been,  that  he 
had  only  to  correct  about  three  letters. 
Perhaps  no  reading  of  an  inscription 
has  ever  been  so  quickly  and  triumph- 
antly verified ;  and,  as  it  well  deserves, 
for  the  honour  of  England  and  of 
Cambridge,  to  be  ever  borne  in  mind, 
I  have  ventured  to  repeat  to  you  now 
what  must  be  to  many  a  twice-told 
tale. 

I  have  mentioned  it  also  for  another 
purpose.  It  furnishes  a  lesson  on  the 
value  of  patience,  accuracy,  careful 
collation,  and  minute  care.  What  may 
be  called  the  new  method  of  the  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon  dates  from  about  this 
period.  In  former  times,  no  heed  was 
paid  to  the  power  of  the  vowel-sounds 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  generally  accepted  theory 
that  the  whole  series  of  vowels  were 
interchangeable  with  each  other,  and 
that  each  word  consisted,  as  it  were, 
of  a  consonantal  skeleton  which 
might  be  filled  up  with  the  first 
vowel  which  occurred  to  the  memory. 
But  the  modern  science  of  compara- 
tive philology  has  made  this  position 
untenable,  though  there  still  exists  a 
large  majority  of  students  who  are  by 
no  means  aware  of  the  fact.  In  an 
excellent  sketch  by  Kemble  of  the 
history  of  Anglo-Saxon  study  in  Eng- 
land, prefixed,  strange  to  say,  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Anglo-Saxonne,  a  book 
written  in  French  and  published  at 
Paris,  he  took  occasion  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  great  philological  results  at- 
tained in  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik. 
"  The  system  of  this  scholar,"  he 
remarks,  "  which  can  henceforth  alone 
form  the  basis  of  any  philological 
study  of  the  Teutonic  tongues,  rests 
upon  two  propositions :  first,  that  the 
roots  of  these  languages,  their  methods 
of  declension,  conjugation,  and  deriva- 
tion, are  common  to  them  all ;  and, 
secondly,  that  each  language,  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws  of  its  own,  differences 
the  common  element.  The  knowledge 
of  the  roots  themselves,  their  modifi- 
cations and  gradual  restrictions  of 
meaning,  must  be  sought  in  all  the 


languages  combined.      The  nature  of 
each  tongue  determines  the  particular 
form  that  each  root  shall  have  in  that 
tongue ;    hence,    we    may  sometimes, 
when  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  gain  light  upon  the  subject  by 
transferring  the  form  in  Anglo-Saxon 
to  its  equivalent  in  Gothic,  Old  Norse, 
or  Old  High  Dutch."    There  are  many 
examples  in  which  these  principles  have 
been  successfully  applied  ;  and  we  may 
readily  extend  them  still  further  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  languages 
which   belong   to    the   Indo-European 
group.     We  may  go  so  far  as  to  state 
broadly  and  decisively  that  any  one  of 
the  set   of    Indo-European   languages 
may,  at  times,    throw   valuable  light 
upon  any  other  of  the  set.     Though 
this  principle  has  been  long  acknow- 
ledged  in  theory,    I  doubt  if   it   has 
been  carried  out  in  practice  with  suffi- 
cient boldness  and  thoroughness  in  all 
cases;      and    I    think    that    English 
scholars  in  particular  are  not,  speaking 
generally,  sufficiently  alive  to  the  ex- 
traordinary  command  which  may  be 
gained  over  etymological  investigations 
by  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  subject.     We  acknowledge 
the  extreme  value  of  Sanskrit  in  de- 
termining the  original  forms  of  many 
words,  and  we  readily  and  naturally 
turn  to  it  for  assistance  in  investigat- 
ing English.  And  for  centuries  past  we 
have  grown  into  the  habit  of  looking 
for  aid  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek.        The    idea     which    English 
scholars,    as  a  rule,  do  not  see  with 
sufficient  clearness  is  this,  viz.,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  letter- changes  known 
as  Grimm's  law  will  do  more  for  us 
than  help  us  to  turn  English  words 
into   Greek  and    Latin    forms.      The 
process   is   equally   capable   of    being 
reversed  •     and    the     same   law  will 
enable  us  to  turn    Latin    and  Greek 
words  into  Anglo-Saxon    forms,    and 
will  thus  enable  us  to  gain  a  further 
and  fuller  light  upon  Latin  and  Greek. 
Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  in 
this  direction,  and  we  see,  for  example, 
in  such  a  book  as  Scheicher's  Compen- 
dium, that  due  respect  is  paid  to  Mceso- 
Gothic  as  being  the  best  representative 
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of  the  Teutonic  languages.  But  the 
records  which  we  possess  of  Mceso- 
Gothic,  invaluable  as  they  are,  are  very 
scanty,  and  must  be  supplemented 
from  other  parallel  sources.  The  chief 
of  these  sources  are  Anglo-Saxon,  Old 
Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Icelandic,  and  Old 
High  German  ;  and  amongst  these,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  some  claim  to  chal- 
lenge the  first  place.  Our  Old  English 
records  are  so  full  and  various,  many 
of  the  MSS.  are  of  so  much  higher 
antiquity  than  .anything  else  existing 
in  Teutonic  (with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Mceso-Gothic),  and  the  exact  power 
of  the  words  is,  in  many  cases,  so 
easily  grasped  by  any  one  who  can 
speak  modern  English,  that  they  can- 
not wisely  be  neglected  by  any  Eng- 
lishman who  wishes  to  understand 
comparative  philology  in  its  fullest 
extent.  The  chief  thing  required  of  a 
student, of  this  science  is  to  appreciate 
readily  the  letter-changes  necessary  for 
transposing  words  from  one  language 
to  another.  When  these  are  known, 
analogies  are  perceived  which  are  of 
the  highest  interest  and  value.  Words 
may  be  thus  connected  with  each  other 
which  at  first  sight  have  no  sort  of 
relation  to  each  other,  and  the  results 
which  may  thus  be  arrived  at  are  fre- 
quently very  striking  and  curious,  as 
well  as  instructive. 

Perhaps  a  few  examples  will  make 
my  meaning  clearer.  Take  such  words 
as  billiter,  a  word  preserved  in  the 
name  of  Billiter  Street,  London ;  the 
medical  terms  chyme  and  chyle;  the 
word  fusion  ;  and  the  Icelandic  word 
geysir,  familiar  to  us  as  a  name  for  the 
singular  hot  springs  that  are  to  be 
found  in  that  cold  climate.  1  am  con- 
fident that,  in  olden  times,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  scholars  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  billiter,  chyme, 
fusion,  and  geysir  are  all  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  root,  a  root  which 
bears  no  particular  resemblance  to 
any  one  of  the  words,  and  yet  readily 
explains  them  all.  The  form  of  the 
root  is  GHU,  to  pour ;  and  we  have 
to  inquire  how  this  form  would 
be  modified  in  the  four  languages 
known  as  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and 


Icelandic.  In  the  first  place,  the  ini- 
tial gh,  taking  that  to  represent  the 
aspirated  Sanskrit  g,  is  represented  in 
Greek  by  the  letter  chi  (x).  This  gives 
•)(y-,  or  with  the  addition  of  the  usual 
ending  of  the  infinitive  mood,  the  verb 
"Xyfiv,  to  pour,  with  its  varying  form 
•xif.iv,  due  to  the  loss  of  a  digamma. 
Hence  we  have  the  Greek  \vfji6e, 
XuXo'c,  juice,  represented  in  English 
by  chyme  and  chyle  ;  words  due  to  the 
root  GHU,  to  pour,  by  passing  through 
the  modifications  which  are  due  to 
Greek.  Turning  to  Latin,  which  had 
no  such  letter  as  chi,  we  find  the 
aspirated  g  represented  by  f.  This 
is  readily  illustrated  by  English,  when 
we  compare  our  present  pronunciation 
of  the  words  laugh,  rough,  tough,  and 
the  like  with  the  spelling  which  still  re- 
presents the  pronunciation  of  former 
times.  Hence  the  Latin  futis,  a  water- 
vessel,  literally,  a  vessel  for  pouring 
out.  But  we  also  find  in  Latin  an 
extension  of  the  root  GHU  by  the 
addition  of  a  final  D,  producing  FUD. 
This  FUD  appears  in  fudi,  the  perfect 
tense  of  fundere,  to  pour,  where  again 
we  observe  a  habit  of  Latin1  in  the 
insertion  of  n  before  the  final  d  of  a 
base.  Hence  we  of  course  deduce  not 
only  the  English  fusion,  but  also  fuse, 
confuse,  futile,  and  several  others. 
We  may  particularly  remark  that 
fundere  was  a  word  often  applied  to 
the  melting  and  casting  of  metals. 
This  idea  is  preserved  not  only  in  the 
English  verb  to  fuse,  but  in  the  sub- 
stantive foundry,  meaning  a  T  place 
where  metals  are  cast,  which  came  to 
us,  not  from  the  Latin  directly,  but 
at  second-hand  through  the  French 
verb  fondre.  Turning  to  English 
and  Icelandic,  the  rule  is  that  the 
» aspirated  g  loses  its  aspiration,  and 
appears  as  the  simple  letter.  We  also 
find  that  the  root  is  extended,  not 
this  time  by  the  addition  of  d  as  in 
Latin,  but  by  the  addition  of  s.  With- 
out stopping  at  present  to  explain  the 
vowel-changes,  I  will  merely  say  that 
the  Low-German  root  GUS,  to  pour, 
appears  in  the  Icelandic  gjosa,  which 
i  So  also  in  Greek  xwitAvtir,  from  the  base 

x«s. 
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is  equivalent  to  the  Scandinavian- 
English  gush,  and  in  the  verb  yeysa, 
to  gush  or  rush  forth,  which  at  once 
explains  geysir  as  meaning  the  gusher  ; 
a  word,  by  the  way,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Latin  by  the  word  fons,  and 
in  English  by  fountain,  both  words 
which  are  still  from  the  same  common 
root.  Hence  we  see  that  chyme  and 
chyle  are  due  to  the  pouring  together 
of  juices,  that  fusion  is  a  pouring 
together,  and  that  a  geysir  or  &  fountain 
is  a  gusher  or  a  pourer  forth. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  curious 
word  of  the  set.  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  name  of  Billiter  Street  ? 
First  of  all  we  go  back  to  the  Latin 
fundere,  from  the  base  FUD,  standing 
for  an  original  GHUD.  Now  a  Latin  d 
is  an  English  t,  easily  remembered  by 
connecting  our  word  two  with  the 
Latin  duo  and  the  borrowed  word  deuce, 
as  applied  to  two  spots  upon  a  die  or  to 
a  card  marked  with  two  pips.  If  then 
the  same  base  occurs  in  Moeso-Gothic, 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  form  GUT. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  strong  verb 
giutan,  to  pour,  where  an  i  is  inserted 
after  g  in  the  infinitive  mood,  though 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple gut-ans  nor  in  the  plural  of  the 
past  tense.  Passing  from  Gothic  to 
Anglo-Saxon,  we  have  a  rule  that  iu 
in  Gothic  answers  to  eo  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
so  that  the  verb,  if  it  appears  at  all, 
must  appear  as  geotan.  Not  only  does 
it  so  appear,  but  it  is  an  extremely 
common  word,  and  had  a  long  term  of 
existence.  In  course  of  time  the  initial 
g,  followed  as  it  was  by  e,  was  softened 
to  y,  producing  the  Middle-English 
word  yeten,  to  pour  out  or  to  fuse 
metals.  Hence  was  formed  the  sub- 
stantive yetere,  used  by  Wyclif  in  his 
translation  of  Jerem.  vi.  29.  In  this 
verse  our  modern  version  has  :  "  the 
lead  is  consumed  of  the  fire,  the 
founder  melteth  in  vain ;  "  but  Wyclif 
has :  "in  fyr  waastid  is  the  led,  in 
vayn  meltide  togidere  the  yeetere." 
And  it  may  be  noted  by  the  way  that 
founder  and  yeetere  are,  for  practical 
purposes,  little  else  than  different 
spellings  of  the  same  word,  being 
both,  as  I  have  shown,  from  the  same 


root,  and  expressing  precisely  the  same 
idea.  From  this  word  yeter  was  formed 
the  compound  belle-yeter,  that  is  to  say, 
bell-founder,  a  word  duly  recorded  in 
the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  written 
A.D.  1440,  and  lately  edited  by  Mr. 
Way  for  the  Camden  Society.  At  p. 
538  of  this  edition,  Mr.  Way  has  duly 
noted  that  the  term  belleyeter  still 
survives  in  Billiter  Street,  London, 
as  being  the  locality  were  foun- 
dries were  anciently  established.1  In 
this  case  the  ye  has  become  i,  and  we 
note,  as  a  final  result,  that  nothing  is 
now  left  but  this  short  vowel  i  as  a 
representative  of  the  root  GHU  from 
which  we  originally  started.  Such 
results  are  most  encouraging,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  we  see  the  futility  of 
guess-work.  We  could  assuredly  never 
have  guessed  it. 

We  also  see  in  this  word  the  value 
of  the  study  of  our  modern  English 
dialects.  Though  the  verb  yeten  has 
disappeared  from  our  literature  for 
some  centuries,  it  still  survives,  with, 
of  course,  the  loss  of  the  final  -en  of 
the  infinitive  mood.  A  small  cast-iron 
pot  is  still  called,  in  Cleveland,  a  yel- 
ling, and  not  long  ago  I  received  a 
communication  from  a  gentleman  who 
inquired  if  I  could  tell  him  what  was 
meant  by  a  yetting-stone.  I  replied 
that  I  supposed  it  to  mean  a  stone  on 
which  fused  metal  might  be  poured, 
and  I  believe  this  explanation  turned 
out  to  be  correct.2  However  that  may 
be,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Greek 
\itiv  and  the  Latin  fundere  are  both 
still  alive  in  our  own  country  in  the 
verb  to  yet;  just  as  they  survive  in 
Germany  in  the  form  giessen, — the 
double  s  answering  to  our  t  as  in 
wasser,  the  German  for  water. 

1  I  am  reminded  that  Stowe  attributes  the 
name  to    a  certain  Mr.  Bellzetar,  who  once 
resided  there.     It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Bellzetar  was  named  from  his  trade,  and 
the  letter  printed  as  z  is  the  old  soft  g,  pro- 
nounced as  y.     A   reference  to  the  P;rompt. 
Parv.,  p.  30,  will  explain  this  at  once;  and 
also  the  use  of  -ar  for  -cr. 

2  I  am  told  that,  in  Hertfordshire,  a  small 
pail  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  used  for  obtaining 
water  by  dipping  it  into  a  pool  and  then  pour- 
ing the  water  into  the  farm  water-cart,  is  still 
called  a  get. 
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The  above  example  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  attention  to  the  laws  of 
letter-change,  by  which  each  language 
insists  on  certain  modifications  of  its 
own.  Owing  to  the  great  improve- 
ments that  have  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  method  of  teaching  philo- 
logy, I  think  the  people  of  England 
are  becoming  gradually  impressed  with 
truer  principles,  and  that  many  have 
so  far  mastered  these  principles  as  to 
have  learnt  so  much  of  the  alphabet 
as  is  represented  by  the  letters  called 
consonants.  But  a  harder  task  remains 
behind ;  we  must  also  learn  our  vowels. 
The  old  definition  of  false  etymology 
remains  perfectly  true.  False  etymo- 
logists are  those  who  consider  the 
consonants  as  being  of  no  particular 
value,  and  the  vowels  of  none  at  all. 
The  true  system  recognises  the  precise 
converse  of  this.  The  true  philologist 
knows  that  the  importance  of  con- 
sonants is,  to  say  the  least,  considerable, 
but  that  the  importance  of  the  vowels 
is  supreme.  If  I  can  succeed  in  gain- 
ing the  attention  of  all  who  hear  me 
to-day  to  this  fact,  I  am  sure  that 
many  will  have  acquired  an  idea  which 
may  hereafter  be  of  great  service  ; 
and  therefore  I  venture  to  repeat 
that  in  etymology  the  importance 
of  the  vowels  is  supreme.  After  all, 
the  consonants  furnish  but  the  body 
of  the  word;  the  life  of  it,  the  mind 
of  it,  is  in  the  vowel-sound.  The 
letters  f  and  t  taken  together  suggest 
no  definite  idea ;  introduce  between 
them  a  vowel,  and  we  obtain  several 
distinct  and  definite  notions,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  words,  fate,  fat,  feet, 
fit,  fight,  fought,  and  foot.  If  these 
seven  words  can  be  so  easily  differen- 
tiated in  thisVay,  how  can  we  be  right 
in  giving  in  our  adhesion  to  the  system 
of  the  older  Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries, 
that  the  power  of  the  inserted  vowel 
makes  no  particular  difference  1  And 
how  are  we  to  believe  in  any  etymology 
which  ignores  the  history  of  vowels? 
If  we  do  this,  we  are  recklessly  throw- 
ing away  the  truest  and  most  delicate 
test  of  all,  the  test  that  in  many  cases 
decides  the  matter.  If  the  provincial 
English  word  for  to  pour  or  fuse  had 


appeared  as  yoot,  there  would  have 
been  room  for  doubting  its  connection 
with  the  base  GHUD  ;  but  when  we 
have  the  form  yet,  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  history  that  ye  answers  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  geo  and  to  the  Gothic 
giu  (with  intrusive  i),  and  that  the 
whole  form  yet  is  precisely  GHUD,  and 
nothing  else  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  base  giess  of  the  German 
giessen.  Just  as  there  are  laws  of 
consonantal  change,  so  are  there 
laws  of  vowel  change,  and  we  must 
therefore  expect,  in  general,  to  find, 
in  related  words,  that  the  vowels  are 
not  the  same,  but  different.  Even  in 
the  same  language,  the  mere  fact  of 
composition  will  often  change  the 
vowel.  From  the  Latin  facere,  to  make, 
we  have  the  derivative  infinitives 
efficere,  deficere,  and  the  participles 
cortfectus,  affecius  ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
this  enables  us  to  recognise  the  same 
base  FAC  in  the  English  words  efficient, 
deficient,  confectioner,  and  affection. 

I  will  now  take  an  example  of  vowel- 
change  in  modern  English,  and  see 
what  results  we  can  get  from  it.  We 
know  that  the  plural  of  foot  is  feet,  of 
goose  is  geese,  and  of  tooth  is  teeth.  This 
change  from  oo  to  ee  is,  at  first  sight, 
a  very  remarkable  one  ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  one  sound  could  pass  into 
another  so  dissimilar.  At  the  outset, 
we  notice  that  goose  and  tooth  are  pro- 
nounced with  a  long  vowel,  and  foot 
with  a  short  one.  This  difference  is 
due  to  an  alteration  in  the  word  foot, 
the  vowel  of  which  was  once  long. 
We  next  notice  that,  whereas  these 
words  are  pronounced  with  a  long  u, 
they  are  written  with  a  double  o.  Just 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  spelling  re- 
presents the  older  pronunciation.  The 
double  o  means  long  o,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  forms  are  fat,  gos,  and  toS  (totJi). 
Now  we  know  that,  in  modern  German, 
when  the  vowel  o  is  subject  to  vowel- 
change,  it  is  printed  with  two  dots  above 
it,  or  in  some  cases,  with  a  small  e  above 
the  o,  so  that  the  dotted  o  is  another 
method  of  writing  a  sound  which 
might  also,  from  a  certain  point  of 
view,  be  represented  by  02  printed  as  a 
diphthong.  In  Icelandic  we  find  that 
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the  modified  sound  of  o  was  sometimes 
written  as  o  with  a  stroke  drawn 
through  it,  sometimes  as  o  with  two 
dots,  and  that  this  passed  into  a  sound 
which  in  some  cases  was  represented 
by  the  vowel  e.  So  also  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  long  vowel  o  was  frequently 
modified  into  a  sound  which  was  repre- 
sented by  a  long  e,  pronounced  nearly 
as  the  a  in  fate.  Both  the  long  o  and 
long  e  are  still  represented  in  modern 
English  spelling  by  double  o  and 
double  e  respectively,  though  the  pro- 
nunciation of  both  vowels  has  widely 
altered.  We  deduce  however  this 
result,  viz.  that  wherever  double  o  and 
double  e  are  found  in  modern  English 
in  related  words,  it  is  the  o  that  points 
to  the  older  vowel,  and  the  e  to  the 
modification  of  it.  This  is  easily  illus- 
trated by  the  words  foot,  goose,  and 
tooth  already  mentioned,  which  pass, 
by  vowel-change,  into  feet,  geese,  and 
teeth. 

But  if  this  principle  is  once  clearly 
perceived,  we  must  allow  it  to  be 
of  weight  in  other  cases.  Of  such 
cases  I  shall  select  a  few  instructive 
instances.  Take  for  example  the  sub- 
stantive doom  and  the  verb  to  deem. 
Our  principle  at  once  shows  us  that 
one  of  these  words  is  derived  from  the 
other  by  simple  vowel-change,  and  it 
•does  more ;  for  it  tells  us  which  is  the 
older  word.  To  derive  doom  from  deem 
is  simply  impossible ;  the  right  course 
is  the  converse  of  this ;  we  must 
derive  deem  from  doom.  The  Moeso- 
Gothic  at  once  both  proves  and  ex- 
plains the  whole  matter.  It  has  the 
substantive  doms,  signifying  <(  judg- 
ment/' whence  is  formed  the  weak 
verb  with  the  causal  ending  jan  (-v/'ro), 
giving  dom-jan,  to  form  a  judgment. 
It  is  the  y  or  i  sound  which  modifies 
the  o,  and  produces  the  Anglo-Saxon 
deman,  in  which  the  i,  having  first  of 
all  produced  its  modifying  effect,  has 
subsequently  disappeared.  This  is  a 
very  easy  example,  but  it  will  enable  us 
to  understand  others,  several  of  which 
I  will  now  adduce.  By  the  same  rule,  • 
feed  is  derived  from  food,  and  means 
"  to  give  food  "  or  "  provide  with 
food."  Meed  is  derived  from  blood, 


and  signifies  "to  produce  blood,"  or 
"gush  out  with  blood."  Breed  is  de- 
rived from  brood,  and  means  "to  pro- 
duce or  rear  a  brood."  The  old  word 
to  beet,  signifying  "  to  make  amends," 
is  derived  from  the  substantive  boot, 
"amends"  or  " recompence,"  now  pre- 
served only  in  the  phrase  "to  boot," 
equivalent  to  the  modern  "into  the 
bargain."  The  provincial  English  keel, 
signifying  "  to  make  cool,"  is  the  verb 
belonging  to  the  adjective  cool.1  The 
verb  to  weep  is  the  A.  S.  wepan,  Goth. 
wopjan,  due  to  the  A.-S.  substantive 
wop,  an  outcry,  so  that  to  weep  meant 
originally  "  to  raise  an  outcry." 
Again,  just  as  the  plural  of  foot  is  feet, 
we  might  expect  the  plural  of  book  to 
be  beek  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
was  originally  the  case ;  the  A.-S.  b6c 
makes  the  plural  bee,  i.e.  beek;  for 
which  books  was  a  later  substitution. 
This  remark  enables  us  to  see  the  con- 
nection better  between  a  book  and  a 
beech-tree,  it  being  well  known  that 
the  original  form  of  a  book  was  a 
smooth  piece  of  a  beech-tree  with 
characters  scratched  upon  it,  in  old 
runes,  with  a  knife.  A  beech-tree  is  a 
beechen  tree  ;  where  beechen  is  the  adjec- 
tive formed  from5oo&  in  its  original  sig- 
nification of  beech-tree,  by  that  weaken- 
ing of  k  to  ch  which  is  so  common  in 
English.  The  older  vowel  is  thus  seen 
to  be  the  oo,  standing  for  an  original 
long  a,  as  seen  in  the  Latin  word  for 
the  tree,  viz.  fagus.  Again,  let  us 
take  the  name  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
parliament,  the  word  witena-gemot. 
This  is  correctly  explained  to  mean 
"  the  meeting  of  the  wits  or  wise 
men  ;  "  but  it  would  be  quite  incorrect 
to  derive  the  word  gem6t  or  mot  from 
the  verb  to  meet.  The  derivation  lies 
the  other  way ;  the  verb  to  meet  is 
derived  from  the  substantive  mot, 
meaning  "  an  assembly,"  a  word  still 
preserved  in  the  phrase  "  a  moot  point," 
that  is  to  say,  a  point  reserved  for 
general  discussion  in  a  deliberative 

1  To  "  Jceel  a  pot"  is  to  "keep  it  from 
boiling  over  ;  "  Eng.  Dialect  Soc.  Publica- 
tions, No.  1,  p.  8.  But  the  original  sense 
was  merely  to  cool  it,  or  keep  it  cool ;  A.-S. 
celan. 
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assembly.  Further  examples  may  be 
found,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  am  here  urging,  viz., 
the  necessity  of  attending  carefully  to 
the  sounds  of  our  vowels. 

A  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vowel- 
scheme  is  the  only  clue  to  that  most 
perplexing  of  all  subjects,  viz.  English 
spelling.     It  is  considered  to  be  the 
mark  of  education  in  England  to  be 
able  to  spell  correctly.      But  how  is 
spelling  taught?     Just  as  a  parrot  is 
taught  to  speak  by  the  ear  without  any 
intelligence  of  the  sense  of  the  thing 
spoken,     our    English     children    are 
taught  to  spell  by  the  eye,  without  any 
intelligence  of  the  reason  for  the  forms 
which  words  have  assumed.     I  know 
of     nothing    in    the    history   of    any 
language  or  of  any  scheme  of  educa- 
tion which  is  so  entirely  unscientific. 
I  am  well  aware  that,  for  poor  people 
and  for  those  who  have  little    time, 
the  system   of    learning  by  the  eye, 
wearisome  and  painful  as  it  is,  is  the 
only  one   at  present    possible.      But 
English  gentlemen  at  our  universities 
are  supposed  to  be  educated  on  more 
scientific  principles.  And  here  I  would 
draw  special  attention  to  the   extra- 
ordinary and  absurd  distinction  which 
is  made  between  such  words  as  are  in- 
troduced from  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
such  as  are  of  native  growth.     I  have 
heard  it  gravely  argued  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  education  to  spell  the  English 
word  system,  with  a  y,  because  it  proves 
that    the    speller    knows   Greek.      I 
admit  the  argument,  but  I  resent  and 
protest    against    its    shallowness,   its 
narrowness,    its   limitation.     Why    is 
there   any   merit   in  knowing  how  to 
spell  just  a  few  words  which  are  of 
Greek  origin,  when  all  the  while  the 
great  mass  of  our  words  are  left  unex- 
plained and  not  understood  1     Surely, 
if  the  argument  is  good  for  one  word, 
it  is  good   for  another.     If   to    spell 
system  with  y  is  a  mark  of  education, 
it  must  be  equally  so  to  know  why  we 
spell  fought  with  ou,  but  taught  with 
au.     And  why  do  we  insert  gh  in  the 
same  words,  as  well  as  in  the  words 
light,    and    might,    and    through,    and 


though  ?     The  gh  cannot  be  there  for 
nothing ;  there  was  a  reason  once  for  in- 
serting it,  and  an  inquiring  mind  may 
fairly  be  entitled  to  ask  the  question, 
and  to  be  told  where  to  turn  for  an 
answer.      The   same   argument   holds 
good  for  every  word  in  our  language, 
and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  how  ignorant 
most  of  us  are  as  regards  the  forms  of 
the  words  which  we  utter  all  day  long. 
We  know  that  the  question  of  phonetic 
spelling  is  now  being  much  discussed. 
Those  who  are  in  favour  of  it  really 
have  a  strong  case,  whilst  those  who 
are  against  it  know  of  no  argument 
but  ridicule  and  appeals  to  prejudice. 
But  it  is  grievous  to  see  the  ignorance 
frequently  displayed  on  both  sides  of 
the  question ;  and  I  would    strongly 
urge  all  who  consider  it  to  approach  it 
in  a  humble  spirit  of  candid  inquiry, 
not  of  noisy  arrogance.    The  advocates 
of  phonetics  sometimes  spoil  their  case 
by  too   much    scoffing.     They    often 
assume  that  English  spelling  is  a  mere 
riddle  to  which  no  one  holds  the  key ; 
and  in  doing  this,  they  set  aside  all  the 
valuable  knowledge  which  has  been  of 
late  so  laboriously  gathered  together 
by  those  amongst  them  who  are  really 
scholars ;  they  challenge  an  appeal  to 
noise  instead  of  to  reason,  and  damage 
their  own  cause. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  English  is  given  by  the 
splendid  results  which  have  lately 
been  gained  for  us  by  the  honest  hard 
work  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet. 
Mr.  Ellis's  great  work  on  Early  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation  and  Mr.  Sweet's 
History  of  English  Sounds  and  Hand- 
book of  Phonetics  have  at  last  cleared 
the  way  for  us,  and  rendered  it  pos- 
sible to  account  for  the  present  form 
of  most  of  the  words  which  we  use. 
With  these  guides  we  see  our  way 
even  amongst  the  most  difficult  of 
vowel-symbols.  We  can  check  their 
results  for  ourselves  by  taking  as  our 
books  of  reference  such  books  as 
Grein's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  and 
Stratmann's  Dictionary  of  Middle 
English;  and  the  training  thus  ac- 
quired will  be  found  to  be  a  rea 
education,  opening  out  the  way  to  a 
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wider  and  fuller  grasp  of  the  great 
principles  of  comparative  philology, 
and  laying  bare  the  structure  of  the 
whole  system  of  spelling,  not  of  Eng- 
lish only,  but  of  all  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-European  group. 
Conversely,  much  is  to  be  hoped  for 
from  the  increased  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  etymology.  Students  who 
really  understand  their  Latin  and 
Greek  philologically  will  clear  their 
minds  from  prejudices  with  regard  to 
English,  and  will  be  ready  to  receive 
and  comprehend  such  explanations  as 
are  thoroughly  sound  and  satisfactory. 
I  think  few  will  deny  that,  speaking 
generally,  we  have  disgracefully  ne- 
glected the  study  of  the  English  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  of  the 
oldest  period,  and  that  we  are  at  last 
waking  up,  not  without  some  shame, 
to  a  sense  of  our  long  neglect.  The 
value  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  perhaps  better 
appreciated  at  the  present  moment 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  his- 
tory. It  is  no  longer  safe  to  despise 
or  to  neglect  or  to  ignore  it.  Men  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  as  long  as 
they  are  ignorant  of  it,  they  cannot  pre- 
sume to  understand  the  etymology  of 
many  of  the  words  which  they  daily 
use,  and  that,  where  they  are  ignorant, 
it  will  not  do  to  lay  down  the  law. 
Etymologists  who  work  by  guess  have 
had  their  day,  and  a  grievous  business 
they  have  often  made  of  it ;  but  the 
guess-work  system  is  being  fast  dis- 
credited, and  I  hope  before  long  at 
least  the  best  of  our  students  will 
know  how  to  disregard  it.1  In  plead- 
ing for  an  increased  attention  to  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  future, 
I  feel  as  one  who  is  fighting  a 
winning  battle;  and  now  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  has,  for  the 
second  time  in  its  history,  recognised 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  our 
own  mother-tongue,  I  have  good  hope 
that  this  study  will  meet  with  a  con- 
sideration more  in  accordance  with 

1  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  writer  derived 
cyprcs,  a  thin  lawn  stuff,  from  Yprcs,  a  town 
in  W.  Flanders ;  and  considered  the  c  as 
"euphonic."  It  follows  that  cives,  a  kind  of 
garlic,  may  be  derived  from  St.  Ives. 


its  merits,  and  that  there  may  never 
be  wanting  a  supply  of  students  who 
will  carry  on  the  good  work  until 
a  critical  knowledge  of  English  shall 
become  as  common  as  it  is  now  rare. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  reason 
why  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  so 
strangely  neglected  among  us  is  simply 
that  it  has  never  had  a  trial,  nor  has 
ever  had  even  the  chance  of  a  trial. 
The  most  extraordinary  misconcep- 
tion concerning  it,  and  even  prejudices 
against  it,  are  so  widely  prevalent 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  ten- 
dency to  set  aside  and  ignore  it. 
Hence  the  curious  result  that,  whilst 
it  does  not  flourish  in  its  native  home, 
we  find  German  periodicals  in  exist- 
ence which  are  mainly  devoted  to  it, 
whilst  I  am  informed  that  in  America 
the  students  of  Anglo-Saxon  are  to 
be  counted,  not  as  here  by  tens,  but 
by  hundreds.  Whilst  we  English  are 
proud  of  our  country,  of  our  history, 
of  our  conquests,  of  our  empire,  we 
have  for  centuries  looked  down  upon 
the  main  stock  of  our  own  noble  lan- 
guage, as  if  that,  at  any  rate,  is  in- 
significant. Or,  if  we  acknowledge  the 
beauty  and  force  of  our  language,  we 
are  seldom  led  on  duly  to  consider 
its  history.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
tell  us  that  the  historical  method  of 
study  is  the  only  rational  one  ;  and 
yet  we  are  accustomed,  which  is  the 
strangest  thing  of  all,  to  treat  one 
part  of  our  language  historically,  but 
not  the  other.  If  a  word  come  to  us 
from  the  Latin  or  Greek  we  are  ex- 
pected, as  scholars,  to  explain  it ;  but 
as  to  the  words  that  come  to  us  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Old  French, 
it  is  usual  to  treat  them  as  being 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  beneath 
notice,  or  as  being,  on  the  other  hand, 
inscrutable.  The  fault  lies  simply  in 
the  establishment  of  a  customary  and 
short-sighted  prejudice  that  has  shut 
out  English  from  its  proper  place  in  the 
schoolboy's  course  of  study.  Boys  are 
taught  how  to  use  Latin  and  Greek 
dictionaries,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  see  an  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary ; 
nor,  if  they  saw  one,  could  they  find 
their  place  in  it  without  help.  To 
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learn  all  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  conies  to  most  boys  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  to  learn  the 
three  or  four  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  let- 
ters that  present  a  trifling  difficulty  by 
their  unusual  forms,  is  often  regarded 
as  involving  some  severe  effort.  In  a 
great  measure  the  mischief  is  due  to 
some  of  the  antiquaries  of  a  former 
generation.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
fashion  to  print  Old  English  books 
for  learned  societies  at  an  almost  pro- 
hibitive price.  When  an  edition  was 
limited  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  copies, 
and  was  only  supplied  to  members  of 
a  club  at  a  rate  of  subscription  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  students,  it 
was  natural  to  regard  the  study  of 
our  own  language  as  something  that 
should  be  relegated  to  a  few  scholars, 
whose  attainments  were  supposed  by 
the  uninitiated  to  be  of  the  highest 
order.  The  very  name  of  Anglo-Saxon 
has  been,  as  far  as  the  popularity  of 
the  subject  is  concerned,  a  most  un- 
lucky one.  It  is  like  calling  Greek 
Attico-Ionian  ;  who  could  be  expected 
to  study  a  language  with  a  name  so 
recondite  and  so  repelling  ?  It  is  just 
permissible,  and  in  some  measure  con- 
venient, to  retain  the  term  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  a  name  for  the  oldest  form 
of  the  main  stock  of  our  language  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Old  Saxon 
of  the  Continent,  but  it  ought  clearly 
to  be  understood  that  it  is  chiefly  used 
in  a  chronological  sense,  and  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  assigning  the  lan- 
guage so  called  to  a  distant  race  or  to 
a  foreign  clime. 

One  result  has  been  very  striking, 
viz.  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
English  grammar.  If  our  classical 
knowledge  will  not  help  us  out  with 
our  grammar — and  it  is  as  well  to 
know  that  it  not  unfrequently  mis- 
leads us — we  are  but  too  inclined 
to  seek  no  further,  or  to  fall  back 
upon  current  usage,  or  at  most  upon 
the  usage  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
And  thus  we  lose  the  best,  the  simplest, 
and  the  clearest  guide.  It  is  sad  to 
see  men  groping  in  the  dark,  or  in  a 
dismal  twilight,  when  the  prison-door 


can  be  opened  by  the  mere  turn  of  a 
key,  and  the  clear  sunlight  shines 
beyond.  We  have  merely  to  trace 
back  the  history  of  our  words  and 
idioms,  and  to  trace  it  far  enough. 
We  may  well  pause  to  consider  the 
records  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
we  need  not  stop  there  ;  we  have  ex- 
cellent records  of  the  oldest  periods, 
and  these,  by  the  faithful  labour  of 
a  few  editors,  are  becoming  more 
accessible  every  day.  Some  of  these 
editions  actually  cost  fewer  shillings 
now  than  they  once  cost  guineas,  and 
the  excuse  of  a  want  of  texts  is  fast 
being  taken  away.  What  is  now 
chiefly  wanted  is  the  first  introduc- 
tion, the  stimulus  that  will  induce  the 
student  to  dare  to  make  the  first  be- 
ginning. The  sacrifice  of  time  required 
is  very  slight,  and  will  be  abundantly  re- 
paid hereafter.  It  cannot  be  two  widely 
known  that  there  are,  as  has  been 
well  pointed  out,  two  distinct  stages 
in  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon.  There 
is  the  first  stage,  implying  a  general 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  ele- 
mentary rules  and  usages  ;  and  there 
is  a  second  stage,  implying  a  thorough 
and  scholarly  knowledge  of  it.  Now 
it  is  only  the  second  stage  that  re- 
quires time  and  hard  work.  The  first 
stage  can  be  reached  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  will  save  years  of  misconception 
and  doubt.  There  is  scarcely  any 
study  of  which  a  small  knowledge  is 
so  extremely  useful,  and  can  be  turned 
to  such  good  account.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  in  this  case  that  "  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  "  it 
can  only  be  so  if  it  be  mingled  with 
undue  conceit.  The  general  feeling 
of  most  beginners  can  only  be  a  sense 
of  wonder  at  their  long  neglect.  And 
to  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  few 
words,  all  experience  shows  that,, 
whilst  those  who  neglect  the  study 
cannot  even  imagine  how  much  they 
lose,  those  who  enter  upon  it  will 
never  regret  the  day  when  they  first 
sought  to  investigate  the  main  part 
of  their  own  language  in  its  oldest 
form. 
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II.  ME.  PALEY'S  EECENT  CRITICISM. 

IN  the  September  number  of  this 
magazine  I  have  discussed  the  con- 
servative and  unitarian  theories  still 
maintained  concerning  Homer.  The 
interest  shown  by  many  learned  corre- 
spondents in  my  argument  prompts 
me  to  supplement  what  was  there  said 
by  an  expansion  of  some  of  the  more 
important  points,  and  to  do  so  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  document,  I  mean 
Mr.  Paley's  latest  promulgation  of  his 
views.  This  sceptical  side  of  Homeric 
criticism  I  merely  mentioned  in  my 
last  article  as  deserving  serious  refu- 
tation. Mr,  Paley  challenges  such 
attention  by  his  tract :  Homeri  quce 
nunc  exstant  an  reliquis  cycli  carminibus 
antiquiora  jure  habita  sint.  This  little 
work,  written  in  the  form  of  a  German 
degree-thesis,  or  school  programme — I 
suppose  for  foreign  circulation — re- 
states and  insists  upon  the  theory 
which  he  has  long  sought,  and  in  vain, 
to  introduce  to  English  scholars.  They 
will  have  none  of  it ;  they  will  not 
condescend  to  answer  it ;  they  think 
it  too  absurd  for  serious  consideration ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  either 
sneered  out  of  court,  or  touched  very 
lightly  and  sparingly,  by  "  throwing 
out  hints  ' '  which  the  reader  is  advised 
to  work  up  into  a  complete  reply. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  favourite  method 
of  evading  the  dangers  of  attempting 
a  formal  refutation.  The  natural 
result  is  that  the  learned  author  is 
becoming  more  and  more  positive  in 
his  theory,  and  some  younger  men  are 
certain  to  take  the  infection.  I  know 
at  least  one  first-rate  Oxford  man  who 
is  sliding  into  it.  So  then  an  explicit 
answer  must  come  from  some  quarter, 
and  perhaps  best  from  one  who  is  not 
preoccupied  by  the  old  English  stand- 
point. 

Let  us  first  briefly  state  the  chief 


results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  fact,  and  that 
from  which  he  may  have  started,  is 
the  curious  scarcity  of  direct  reference 
to  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  earlier 
lyric  poets,  the  tragic  poets,  and  the 
early  vase-painters  of  the  Greeks, 
who  are  nevertheless  constantly  using 
epic  subjects,  or  speaking  of  "Homer" 
as  the  first  of  poets.  But  it  is  certain 
that  up  to  the  date  of  Herodotus,  who 
first  begins  to  doubt  on  this  matter, 
other  long  epic  poems,  such  as  the 
Cypria  and  the  Nostoi,  were  attributed 
to  him.  These  works,  afterwards 
called  the  Cyclic  poems,  or  belonging 
to  the  cycle  of  myths  concerning  Troy 
and  Thebes,  are  now  lost ;  but  we 
know  enough  of  their  contents  from 
the  Alexandrian  literati,  and  from 
the  Posthomerica  of  Q.  Smyrnseus,  who 
worked  up  their  materials,  to  assert 
that  allusions,  plots,  and  scenes  from 
these  poems,  or  from  the  subjects 
which  they  treated,  were  very  frequent 
in  Pindar  and  the  tragic  poets,  as  well 
as  on  the  vases.  It  is  therefore  the 
special  avoidance  of  our  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  among  many  epic  sources, 
which  is  the  remarkable  fact.  Mr. 
Paley  concludes  that  the  poets  and 
artists  of  the  fifth  century  must  either 
have  been  ignorant  of  them,  or  have 
deliberately  ignored  them.  As  the 
latter  alternative  seems  to  him  in- 
credible, considering  their  splendour 
and  importance,  he  adopts  the  former, 
and  hazards  the  astonishing  assertion, 
that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  we  have 
them,  did  not  exist  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  shortly  before  the 
days  of  Plato,  the  first  Greek  author 
who  persistently  and  exclusively  quotes 
them  as  the  works  of  Homer.  He 
thinks  that  the  ruder  and  inferior 
Cyclic  poems,  treating  of  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  were  far  older,  and  circulated 
by  popular  recitation,  thus  affording 
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materials  to  earlier  art.  Then  there 
came  some  gifted  rhapsode  or  poet, 
such  as  Antimachus  of  Colophon, 
who  formed  on  a  dramatic  basis  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  alluding  to  the 
older  legends  as  well  known,  but  care- 
fully selecting  those  less  conspicuous, 
and  working  them  up  into  the  great 
poems  on  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Prayer 
of  Thetis,  and  the  Insolence  of  the 
Suitors  of  Penelope — subjects  new  and 
little  known  at  the  time.1  The  name 
of  Homer  being  vaguely  applied  to  all 
epic  poetry,  this  new  author  would  be 
concealed  under  the  name  of  an  editor 
of  the  poems  (p.  38),  such  editions 
being  frequent  in  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  common  use  of 
writing  first  began.  The  excellence 
and  careful  composition  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  gradually  obscured  all 
the  other  epic  poems,  once  popular 
and  representing  Homer,  so  that  at 
last  the  Alexandrians  decided  them  to 
be  more  modern  and  spurious.  Authors 
were  then  found  for  these  Cyclic  poems 
among  the  less  important  rhapsodes, 
whose  names  had  survived.  None  of 
these  names  occur  in  ancient  autho- 
rities (p.  15  note). 

Two  important  subsidiary  arguments 
are  brought  to  corroborate  this  theory 
of  the  late  and  artificial  origin  of  our 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  First,  Mr.  Paley 
alleges  that  a  great  many  modern  Attic 
forms  occur  in  the  language,  as  well 
as  half -understood  archaicisms,2  which 
even  amount  to  blunders  in  really 
epic  diction.  Secondly,  he  insists 
upon  the  late  development  of  the  art 
of  writing  in  Greece,  which,  he  asserts, 
did  not  prevail,  even  at  Athens,  till 
the  age  of  Pericles,  to  judge  from 
the  silence  of  earlier  writers  on  books 
and  on  the  materials  for  constructing 

1  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  quote  this  notion 
of  the  real  subject  of  the  poems  from  Mr. 
Paley's  tract  (note  4,  p.  8).    To  most  Homeric 
students  it  will  not  appear  a  very  reasonable 
statement  of  these  remarkable  plots,  nor  in- 
deed in  consonance  with  the  object  proposed 
by  each  of  the  poems  in  its  opening  lines. 
But  with  this  I  am  not  here  concerned. 

2  By  archaicism  I  mean  an  artificial   ar- 
chaism. 


them.  Till  writing  became  common, 
both  the  composition  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  such  long  and  artistic  works 
were  impossible.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
cannot  therefore  be  earlier  than  this 
date.  Any  stray  allusions  to  be  found 
to  them  in  early  writers  are  not,  he 
thinks,  to  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but 
to  some  ruder  poems  or  materials  out 
of  which  they  grew. 

This  is,  I  trust,  a  fair  statement  of 
the  theory  which  is  perhaps  the  ex- 
treme opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,  and   though   more   difficult  to 
refute,    is,    in   my  opinion,  far   more 
improbable.     Before  proceeding  to  the 
refutation,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  the 
points    in    which    valuable    additions 
have  been  made   to  the  controversy. 
Mr.   Paley  is  surely  right  in  holding 
that  our  poems  were  not  the  earliest, 
but  a  late  and  mature  essay  in  epic 
poetry,  when  ample  materials  were  at 
hand   in    the   form   of    recited    lays. 
The  passing  allusions  to  well-known 
legends,    and   to   poetic   rehearsal   of 
them,  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are 
ample  proof  of  a  position  certain  on 
a  priori  grounds.     But  even  granting 
these   Vorarbeiten,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  composition  of  such  im- 
mense poems,   on    a    dramatic   basis, 
without    the    use    of    writing.      Our 
Homer  is   strictly  a  literary   artist, 
who  husbands  his  forces,  rejects  extra- 
neous matter,  selects  with  care  from 
larger  materials,  and  follows  a  plan  far 
too  vast  and  consistent  for  a  mere  un- 
lettered reciter.    It  is  indeed  not  easy 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  attitude  of  an 
intellectual,  poetically- minded  people, 
who  knew  not  the  use  of  the  alphabet. 
But  we  may  learn,  not  only  from  our 
knowledge  of  unlettered  nations,  but 
from    our    knowledge    of    the    most 
talented  unlettered   men   in  civilised 
societies,  that  the  power  of  sustaining 
mental  action  in  a  long  and  consistent 
effort   is   very   small   indeed,   if    the 
earlier  moments  cannot  be  laid  aside, 
and  reproduced,  when  required,  from 
the  treasure-house  of  a  written  record. 
If  we  possessed   the   extempore  effu- 
sions of    epic  singers  before  writing 
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reduced  them  to  literary  shape,  we 
should,  I  fancy,  find  them  differing 
very  widely  from  our  Homer,  and  full 
of  crudities,  repetitions,  and  inconsis- 
tencies very  different  from  those  now 
pointed  out  in  our  Homer  by  the 
German  professors. 

Our  Homer,  then,  was  originally 
written,  and  most  probably  marks 
the  epoch  when  writing  came  into 
use  for  literary  purposes,  and  when 
a  lesser  genius,  armed  with  such  a 
weapon,  could  conquer  the  greatest 
intellectual  giant  (or  potential  giant) 
of  the  ruder  past.  But  at  what  date 
are  we  to  fix  this  epoch  ?  Here  I  join 
issue  with  Mr.  Paley,  and  proceed  to 
discuss  the  positive  side  of  his  theory, 
viz.,  that  our  Homer  was  composed 
"  shortly  before  Plato,"  if  in  the  days 
or  by  the  hand  of  Antimachus,  about 
450 — 30  B.C.  Mr.  Paley  is  not  precise 
about  this  date,  and  frequently  speaks 
of  it  as  the  "age  of  Pericles,"  which 
may  be  considered  460-30  B.C.  But  I 
suppose  he  must  incline  to  the  latest 
part  of  this  period,  otherwise  the 
poets  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  must, 
on  his  own  showing,  have  known  our 
Homer,  and  hence  his  theory  would 
fall  to  pieces.  But  if  we  take  this 
later  date,  I  will  show  that  we  have 
distinct  evidence  to  prove  that  Homer, 
our  Homer,  was  already  then  cele- 
brated. The  dilemma  is  complete, 
and  arises  from  the  blunder  of  speak- 
ing of  the  tragici  as  preceding  the  age 
of  Pericles,  whereas  the  majority  of 
our  extant  plays  date  from  the  close, 
or  even  after  the  close,  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Paley 's  date,  whatever  interpretation 
we  give  it,  will  be  found  absolutely 
untenable,  and  can  only  pass  muster 
with  the  incautious  reader  by  being 
stated  in  the  vaguest  form.  I  call 
attention  to  this  capital  difficulty. 
There  is  no  interval  between  Euri- 
pides, who  is  supposed  not  to  have 
known  the  poems,  and  Plato,  who  did. 
But  I  am  anticipating. 

First,  the  date  is  untenable  if  we 
argue  from  the  diffusion  of  writing 
in  Greece,  which  must  be  fixed  at 
an  epoch  long  anterior  to  the  date 


proposed.  Let  me  be  clearly  under- 
stood. By  a  knowledge  of  writing 
we  may  mean  three  distinct  things. 
First,  a  bare  use  of  letters  for  monu- 
mental purposes  upon  very  precious 
and  durable  materials,  not  easily  ob- 
tainable or  portable.  We  know  the 
minor  limit  of  the  use  of  Greek  letters 
in  this  sense  not  to  be  450,  but  about 
650  B.C.,  when  we  have  from  Nubia  an 
inscription  by  Greek  mercenaries  serv- 
ing under  Psammetichus,  and  such  a 
use  of  letters  implies  no  small  ante- 
cedent use  among  poets,  and  priests, 
and  lawgivers.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
common  diffusion  of  books  in  a  literary 
society,  in  which  most  people  read 
and  write,  and  of  which  the  minor 
limit  is  fixed  by  sundry  allusions  in 
Aristophanes  at  410  B.C.  But  this 
is  not  by  any  means  the  limit  which 
should  serve  us  in  the  present  con- 
troversy, as  Mr.  Paley  assumes.  For 
between  these  two  there  is  a  third 
epoch,  when  letters  are  not  yet  com- 
monly diffused,  when  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  them  is  confined  to  a  small 
literary  class,  who  compose  and  have 
them  rehearsed  to  the  public,  and  are 
hence  regarded  as  peculiarly  learned 
and  wise. 

This  condition  of  things  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  composition  and  dissemi- 
nation among  the  learned  of  works  like 
our  Homer,  what  intermediate  age 
shall  we  assign  to  it  in  Greece?  We 
can  only  fix  it  approximately  by  con- 
verting the  argument  we  just  now  ap- 
plied to  Homer.  What  dated  works 
have  we  which  must  have  required 
writing  for  their  composition]  The 
plays  of  ^Eschylus  certainly,  which 
could  no  more  have  been  composed 
without  writing  than  those  of  Shak- 
spere.  Likewise  the  plays  of  Epi- 
charmus.  This  brings  us  back  to  500 
B.C.  But  what  shalLwe  say  of  Pindar 
and  Simonides,  and  of  the  choral  melic 
of  the  preceding  century  ?  Will  even 
Mr.  Paley  pretend  that  the  elaborate 
and  difficult  strophes  and  antistrophes 
of  these  choral  odes  were  composed 
extempore  ?  Surely  such  a  supposition 
were  ridiculous.  This,  then,  brings  us 
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back  beyond  Pindar,  probably  to 
Stesichorus,  as  a  minor  limit,  and 
demonstrates  that  as  far  as  the  use 
of  writing  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  placing  the  Iliad  before 
Pindar  and  the  tragics — nay,  quite 
the  reverse.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me 
very  strange  that  Mr.  Paley  should 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  what- 
ever difficulties  of  this  kind  hindered 
the  composition  of  the  Iliad,  must 
equally  have  hindered  the  composi- 
tion of  the  lyric  and  tragic  poems, 
which  he  cannot  disturb  from  their 
earlier  date. 

But  how  is  it,  asks  Mr.  Paley,  that 
our  Homer  is  not  known  or  cited  be- 
fore Plato  ?  How  can  he  have  existed 
in  obscurity  till  this  date  ?  If  we  ex- 
amine the  evidence  fairly,  we  shall  find 
that  it  bears  a  very  different  com- 
plexion indeed  from  that  assumed  in 
this  objection.  Let  us  start  from 
Plato.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the 
present  controversy  that  Plato  is  pre- 
served to  us,  for  he  is  not  the  earliest, 
but  almost  the  only  classical  Greek 
author  who  quotes  our  Iliad  and  our 
Odyssey  consistently. 

There  are  in  the  citations  of  Aris- 
totle and  of  ^Eschines,  ample  discre- 
pancies to  support  the  theory  that 
our  Homer  was  not  even  then  com- 
posed, and  that  he  was  put  together 
in  Alexandria.  But  for  Plato,  this 
would  doubtless  have  been  Mr.  Paley 's 
theory.  But  Plato  is  too  explicit  and 
constant  in  his  citations.  He  quotes 
no  other  epic  poem  as  Homer's.  He 
hardly  differs  from  the  readings  of  our 
texts.  He  was,  according  to  all  our 
evidence,  steeped  and  saturated  with 
the  knowledge  of  our  Homer,  and  no 
other.  Now  Plato,  a  learned  man,  and 
well-versed  in  Greek  literatui'e,  not 
only  cites  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  dis- 
cusses their  national  and  educational 
influence,  banishes  them  from  his  ideal 
state,  but  tells  us  repeatedly  that  this 
our  Homer  was  the  father  and  origi- 
nator of  tragedy,  as  Epicharmus  was  of 
comedy.1  Had  any  one  else  said  this, 

1  Cf.  Plato's  Republic  (lib.  x.),  pp.   595  c, 
593  D,  607  A     Theaetetus,  p.  152  E,  for  Homer 


the  answer  would  at  once  have  been, 
he  does  not  mean  our  Homer,  but  the 
vague  Homer  of  the  Cypria,  the 
jEthiopis,  even  of  the  Margites  and 
Hymns.  But  with  Plato  this  argu- 
ment is  vain.  He  speaks  of  course  of 
the  only  Homer  whom  he  cites,  and 
that  is  the  author  of  our  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  He  declares  him  to  be  more 
ancient  than  Greek  tragedy. 

This  is  not,  however,  our  only  direct 
authority. 

Let  us  turn  to  Herodotus,  who  wrote 
more  than  a  generation  before  Plato, 
and  must  have  been  educated  and  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  earlier  than 
450  B.C.,  in  fact  in  the  days  of  Anti- 
machus  of  Colophon.  Herodotus  fre- 
quently cites  Homer  generally,  and  in 
both  his  thought  and  diction  shows 
that  he  knew  him  well.  Several  ex- 
pressions used  by  him  are  taken 
straight  from  the  Iliad,  and  in  more 
than  one  passage,  he  cites  both  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  by  name.  This  is  not  all. 
In  one  well-known  passage  (II.,  116), 
in  which  he  quotes  and  discusses  a 
point  about  Paris's  journey  from  Troy, 
he  adds  a  note  that  he  does  not  believe 
Homer  (the  author  of  the  Iliad)  to  be 
the  author  of  Cypria,  which  he  ascribes 
to  "  some  other  person."  His  Homer, 
then,  was  expressly  the  poet  of  the 
Iliad.  What  does  he  say  about  the 
date  of  this  Homer  ? — that  he  lived 
about  400  years,  and  not  more,  before  his 
own  time.  Leaving  aside  detail,  is  it 
not  plain  that  Herodotus,  the  nephew 
of  the  epic  poet  Panyasis,  the  contem- 
porary of  the  epic  poets  Choarilus  and 
Antimachus,  the  learned  revivers  of 
epics  in  Ionia,  and  one  of  whom  edited 
the  text  of  Homer — Herodotus  in  450 
B.C. — regarded  the  Iliad  and  its  author 
as  400  years  old  ? 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  be- 
comes of  Mr.  Paley's  theory?  How, 

and  Epicharmus  together.  This  mention  of 
Epicharmus  as  the  leader  of  comic  poetry 
seems  negative  evidence  that  Plato  did  not 
acknowledge  the  Margites  and  Trifles  as 
genuine.  For  in  the  Poflics  of  Aristotle, 
Homer,  as  the  author  of  the  Margin,  is  de- 
clared the  forerunner  of  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  (Ed.  Bekk.  p.  144  9  a). 
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indeed,  in  a  literary  age,  with  learned 
poets  reviving  the  old  style,  with  criti- 
cisms about  the  text,  with  literary 
rivalries  and  jealousies — how,  I  ask, 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  great  new  pair 
of  epics  should  have  slipped  into  the 
world  unheeded  and  unsuspected  under 
an  old  and  well-known  name  ?  Mr. 
Paley  thinks  they  might  have  passed 
off  as  new  editions  of  the  old  vague 
Homer.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that 
he  has  not  realised  what  the  old  edi- 
tions of  Homer  were.  They  are  quoted 
frequently  in  the  Scholia.  The  best 
were  the  city  editions — of  Massilia, 
Argos,  Chios,  Sinope ;  others  were  by 
individuals,  like  Antimachus.  The 
date  of  the  oldest  is  hardly  earlier 
than  450  B.C.  But  not  one  of  them  dif- 
fered in  substance  from  the  other.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  several  discordant 
Iliads  and  Odysseys.  They  differed, 
like  our  MSS.,  in  readings,  in  minute 
points;  but  they  were  all  the  same 
poems.  To  say  that  any  new  poem 
could  have  passed  off  for  an  edition 
of  any  older  poet,  whether  Homer  or 
Arctinus,  or  Lesches,  is  to  contradict 
flatly  all  that  we  know  about  the  edi- 
tions of  our  Homer.  That  of  Anti- 
machus was  a  recension,  and  not  a 
good  one,  known  and  quoted  by  the 
Alexandrians.  The  man's  own  poems 
were  also  well  known,  and  made  popu- 
lar by  Hadrian,  to  the  disgust  of  better 
critics.  To  say,  or  to  hint,  that  this 
person,  living  in  the  historic  light  of 
day,  could  have  composed  the  Iliad  or 
the  Odyssey,  seems  like  an  attempt  to 
palm  off  a  joke  on  unsuspecting  per- 
sons. In  his  last  tract,  Mr.  Paley 
does  not  venture  to  press  the  point. 

The  only  possible  means  of  shaking 
the  evidence  of  Herodotus,  is  to  argue 
that  the  Iliad  which  he  quotes  is  not 
our  Iliad,  but  some  older  and  ruder 
forerunner  of  it.1  This  is  a  desperate 

1  This,  or  something  like  it,  is  implied  by 
Mr.  Paley  (p.  33,  note  2)  when  he  suggests 
that,  in  conjecturing  his  date  for  Homer, 
Herodotus  had  in  view  the  Homerica  in 
Universum,  and  not  our  poems.  This  is  a 
daring  suggestion  in  the  face  of  Herodotus's 
distinct  refusal  to  attribute  the  Homerica  in 
Universum  to  Homer,  and  his  attribution  of 


makeshift  to  save  a  tottering  theory 
The  allusions  agree  with  our  Iliad ; 
they  are  made  by  a  good  critic,  pro- 
bably trained  in  his  epic  poetry  by 
Panyasis  ;  they  agree  with  what  Plato 
says  of  the  age  of  Homer.  To  assume 
another  unknown  Iliad,  in  substance 
the  same  as  ours,  for  the  sake  of  a 
theory,  is  clearly  to  assert  that  the 
theory  is  not  tenable  on  reasonable 
grounds. 

I  now  leave  the  positive  side,  the 
attribution  of  Homer  to  a  definite 
date  "shortly  anterior  to  Plato." 
Only  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  has  been 
produced,  and  even  that  tithe  has  not 
been  pushed  to  its  fair  consequences. 
But  more  than  enough  has  been  said 
to  dispose  of  a  theory,  which,  while 
it  violates  all  tradition  and  all  pro- 
bability, is  based  on  no  positive 
evidence,  and  has  moreover  distinct 
positive  evidence  to  contradict  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  far  more  im- 
portant and  interesting  negative  side  of 
Mr.  Paley's  theory.  Pindar  and  his 
lyric  contemporaries,  says  he,  make 
constant  allusions  to  the  legends  of 
the  Trojan  cycle ;  the  tragic  poets 
draw  from  it  a  large  number — nay, 
the  majority — of  their  plots;  never- 
theless the  allusions  or  plots  which 
are  taken  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  so  rare,  and  the  use  of  the  Cyclic 
poems  so  constant,  that  evidently  our 
Homer  was  either  unknown  to  them 
or  deliberately  rejected  as  a  source  of 
materials.  Some  few  allusions  there 
are  which  may  come,  he  thinks,  from 
the  shorter  and  older  lays,  afterwards 

the  Cypria,  the  most  notable  of  the  Cyclic 
poems,  as  well  as  the  Epigoni  to  anonymous 
authors  (ii.  117  ;  iv.  32).  "  Quae  fuit  Hero- 
doti  llias  nescimus,"  says  Mr.  Paley  (p.  28). 
I  think  such  an  assertion  presupposes  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  Herodotus, 
which  is  full  of  allusions  and  reminiscences  of 
our  Iliad.  Let  the  reader  examine  ii.  22,  23, 
116  ;  iv.  29  ;  v.  94  ;  vii.  159,  161  ;  which,  in 
addition  to  other  allusions  to  Homer,  quote  or 
use  the  language  of  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Thucydides,  whose  evidence  I  have  not 
touched  in  the  text,  similarly  refers  (i.  9)  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  our  Iliad.  To 
say  that  such  references  may  have  been  to 
some  unknown  poem  on  the  same  subject  is  to 
talk  at  random. 
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worked  up  into  our  epics ;  but  these 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  lyric  and  tragic  poets  to 
the  Cypria  or  Little  Iliad.  As  there- 
fore it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
greater  and  better  sources  were  laid 
aside  for  worse,  or  older  for  more 
recent,  Mr.  Paley  considers  that  this 
body  of  facts  proves  the  non-existence 
of  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  days 
of  Pindar  and  "the  tragic  poets." 

There  is  no  part  of  Mr.  Paley's 
theory  so  plausible,  and  which  has 
been  less  fairly  considered.  But  let 
us  first  make  sure  of  our  facts.  What 
amount  of  reference  is  there  confes- 
sedly to  our  Homer  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury classics  ?  Here  I  must  complain 
that  Mr.  Paley  has  been  exceedingly 
unfair  in  his  statement,  that  having 
once  adopted  his  theory  he  attempts 
to  accommodate  the  facts  in  a  manner 
which  shows  how  strongly  prejudiced 
a  fair  mind  can  become  when  a 
favourite  idea  is  to  be  sustained.  There 
is  no  plainer  reference  anywhere  to  our 
Odyssey  than  that  of  Pindar  (N"em.  vii. 
20)  eyw  tie  irXiov  t\irop,ai  Xdyov  'OciuoWoe 
f/  iraQev  <5ta  TOV  adveirrj  yertcrfl'  "Oprjpov. 
What  is  Mr.  Paley's  treatment  of 
this  passage  ?  "  Tu,  lector,  noli  temere 
et  inconsiderate  concludere,  necessario 
haec  de  Odyssea  nostra  dicta  esse. 
Nam  plurima  de  Odysseo  noverant 
tragici,  de  quibus  silet  Homerus"! 
In  other  words,  because  some  other 
epic  poem  may  have  said  something 
favourable  of  Odysseus,  we  are  not 
to  consider  this  passage  to  refer  to 
our  Odyssey  f  Was  there  ever  so 
striking  an  instance  of  perverted  evi- 
dence1? Most  of  the  tragic  poets  do 
say  things  of  Odysseus  on  which 
Homer  is  silent.  They  follow  other 
traditions — traditions  which  Pindar 
follows  also,  and  make  him  a  cunning 
knave,  a  demagogue,  and  a  deceiver. 
The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  alone,  so  far  as 
we  know,  supported  a  different  con- 
ception. This  is  the  very  fact  which 
strikes  Pindar,  who  tells  us  in  so 
many  words  that  but  for  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  the  hero  would  be  held 
in  very  different  estimation.  Such  is 


surely  the  fair  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  which  should  have  led  Mr. 
Paley  not  to  imagine  some  other  un- 
known source,  but  simply  to  re- 
consider the  truth  of  his  theory  that 
our  Homer  was  unknown  to  Pindar. 

But  he  will  have  recourse  to  any 
subterfuge  in  order  to  reduce  distinct 
allusions  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in 
this  period.  Thus  in  ^Eschylus' 
Hansom  of  Hector,  a  band  of  Phrygians 
accompanied  Priam  in  his  quest  for 
Hector's  body.  Of  course  they  did, 
for  the  poet  was  composing  a  Greek 
tragedy,  in  which  he  must  introduce 
a  chorus.  And  if  there  is  one  thing 
certain  about  the  Greek  tragedians, 
it  is  that  they  allowed  themselves 
these  liberties  with  the  old  myths. 
But  Mr.  Paley  at  once  fastens  upon 
this  point,  and  thinks  (p.  22)  that 
JEschylus  followed  a  different  version 
from  our  Iliad!  Thus  in  Euripides' 
Cyclops,  a  satyric  drama,  Silenus  and 
his  wanton  crew  appear,  because  they 
must  appear.  Otherwise  the  plot  is 
wholly  borrowed  from  our  Odyssey. 
But  here  again  we  are  told  that  this 
discrepancy  proves  the  existence  of  an 
earlier  and  a  different  legend. 

I  will  only  note  one  more  case,  which 
but  for  the  seriousness  of  the  whole 
pamphlet  would  seem  intended  as  an 
excellent  parody  of  this  argument 
about  doubtful  allusions.  In  the 
inimitable  opening  scene  of  Aristo- 
phanes' Wasps,  Old  Philocleon,  who 
has  been  shut  up  and  watched  by  his 
son  and  slaves  to  keep  him  from  the 
courts,  is  caught  (vv.  180  sqq.)  endea- 
vouring to  escape  under  an  ass  which 
is  going  to  market,  in  truly  Homeric 
style.  The  slaves  observe  the  beast 
labouring  with  the  burden,  and  pre- 
sently perceive  the  new  Odysseus 
clinging  to  him,  who  declares  himself 
to  be  Outis.  There  is  no  clearer  proof 
in  all  the  drama  of  the  familiarity  of 
an  author  with  Homer's  Odyssey.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  because  an  ass  is 
here  the  comic  substitute  for  the  ram 
of  Odysseus,  Mr.  Paley  tells  us  (p. 
23)  some  diverse  legend  has  here  been 
followed  by  Ai-istophanes  ?  Did  ever 
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any  German  professor  more  inglori- 
ously  miss  the  point  of  a  joke  ?  or 
does  he  really  think,  like  another 
Philocleon,  to  escape  with  his  idolum 
specus  under  cover  of  so  classical  a 
disguise  1 

In  short,  whenever  the  dramatic 
writers  have  allowed  themselves  a  free 
treatment  of  our  Homer,  Mr.  Paley 
discounts  the  references,  though  he 
has  no  means  of  showing  that  all  the 
references  to  Cypria  and  Nostoi  were 
not  equally  loose,  and  yet  he  will 
have  us  accept  them  all.  Again,  he 
perpetually  argues  from  the  silence  of 
the  poets,  say  concerning  Penelope 
and  Calypso,  or  from  their  selecting 
a  parallel  story,  such  as  the  escape  of 
Nestor  (not  from  Hector,  but)  from 
Memnon,  that  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  unknown.  This  course  is  equally 
illogical.  Because  Pindar  speaks  of 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Antilochus  for  his 
father,  does  it  follow  that  he  was 
ignorant  (p.  13)  of  a  similar  danger 
of  Nestor's  in  the  Iliad  ?  In  the  rest 
of  his  list  of  cases  are  many  others 
which  will  offend  the  classical  reader. 
We  are  told  that  our  Homer  knows 
nothing  of  the  saving  of  the  Greek 
fleet  by  Ajax,  which  is  attributed  to 
him  in  Teucer's  passionate  encomium 
at  the  end  of  Sophocles's  Ajax.  And 
we  almost  doubt  our  senses  when  we 
are  referred  to  a  single  line  (n.  293) 
to  tell  us  that  Patroclus  saves  the 
ships  in  the  Iliad,  as  if  the  whole 
close  of  the  preceding  book  were  not 
the  fullest  justification  of  Teucer's 
rhetoric !  But  I  must  not  weary  the 
reader  with  details,  which  were  so  far 
necessary  on  account  of  the  strong 
assertion  that  this  part  of  Mr.  Paley's 
argument  was  an  unfair  statement  of 
the  facts. 

There  are  a  good  many  direct  refer- 
ences to  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in 
Pindar  and  the  dramatists  —  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  an  acquaintance 
with  them.1  The  plots  of  some  plays 

1  The  fact  is,  indeed,  admitted  as  regards 
the  earlier  lyrists  by  Mr.  Paley  (p.  7,  note), 
though  he  regards  it  as  only  proving  the 
antiquity  of  the  materials  of  our  Homer. 


were  taken  directly  from  them,  but 
with  such  variations  as  every  dramatic 
author  must  allow  himself.  I  propose 
moreover  to  show  that  this  right  of 
free  treatment  was  secured  by  means 
of  a  very  peculiar  use  of  Homeric  sub- 
jects, I  mean  for  satyric  dramas  only. 
If  additional  proof  were  required  that 
these  variations  are  no  difficulty  in  our 
way,  we  may  derive  it  from  the  Rhesus, 
which  though  plainly  taken  from  the 
subject  of  Homer's  Doloneia,  makes 
sundry  changes  of  small  moment  in 
the  story.  Mr.  Paley  quotes  this  play 
as  Euripides  s,  but  the  body  of  learned 
opinion  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  its 
being  a  later  production,  possibly  from 
the  very  close  of  the  Attic  period.  If 
this  be  indeed  so  we  have  an  author 
who  certainly,  even  on  Mr.  Paley's 
theory,  knew  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
and  yet  follows  his  own  course,  when 
it  seems  good  to  him. 

But  nevertheless  I  perfectly  agree 
with  Mr.  Paley  that  the  references  of 
Pindar  and  of  the  dramatists  are  by 
no  means  so  frequent  as  we  should 
expect,  and  that  these  poets  constantly 
ignore  Homer's  version  of  a  story  for 
that  of  the  Cyclic  poets.  This  very 
interesting  and  important  fact  in 
Greek  literary  history  he  has  made 
good  beyond  dispute,  and  if  we  could 
believe  that  this  arose  from  ignorance, 
and  not  from  choice,  we  might  be  re- 
duced, like  Mr.  Paley,  to  explaining 
away  the  existing  allusions  either  by 
interpolation  or  by  a  reference  to  the 
lost  materials  from  which  our  Homer 
composed  his  poems. 

But  the  theory  of  ignorance  is  per- 
fectly untenable,  even  on  Mr.  Paley's 
own  premisses ;  for  he  tells  us,  justly, 
that  the  tragici,  or  scenici  poetce,  with- 
out farther  specification,  show  this 
curious  neglect  of  our  Homer  (pp.  7, 
9,  15,  &c.).  But  he  also  tells  us  that 
our  present  version  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  came  into  favour  gradually 
(paulatim,  p.  13,  32),  and  that  the 
other  legends  died  out  gradually,  when 
our  epics  came  to  be  composed  and 
circulated  in  writing.  He  admits  that 
the  revolution  was  accomplished  shortly 
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before  Plato,  therefore  at  latest  420  B.C., 
when  he  was  seven  years  old.  If  this 
latter  theory  were  true,  how  can  the 
former  fact  be  true  ?  Must  we  not 
expect  that  according  as  our  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  came  into  note  the  tragic  poets 
would  become  attracted  by  them,  would 
adopt  them,  and  write  them  into  plays  1 
Must  we  not  expect  that  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  who  lived  and  wrote  until 
long  after  the  birth  of  Plato,  and  there- 
fore when  the  poems  are  admitted  by 
Mr.  Paley  to  have  existed,  would  show 
more  familiarity  with  them  than 
.^Eschylus  2  Must  we  not  expect  that 
the  later  tragic  poets  would  have 
recourse  to  them  largely,  especially  as 
this  field  was  not  preoccupied  by  great 
masterpieces  of  their  predecessors'? 
Are  these  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Do 
we  see  the  smallest  trace  of  this  great 
birth  of  unmatched  epics  in  the  days 
of  Sophocles  and  of  Euripides  ?  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  Euripides  writes 
fewer  plays  on  Trojan  subjects  than 
his  predecessors ;  Agathon  only  one, 
so  far  as  we  know,  and  that  on  the 
already  dramatised  Ransom  of  Hector. 
Amid  the  large  list  of  later  tragedies 
we  only  find  here  and  there  a  Homeric 
subject.  In  fact  tli&  neglect  of  our 
Iliad  and.  Odyssey  by  the  tragic  poets 
is,  if  possible,  more  complete  after  we 
pass  the  epoch  which  Mr.  Paley  assigns 
to  tJieir  publication.  The  theory  of 
ignorance  is  by  this  fact  completely 
annihilated.  Indeed  the  ignorance  of 
the  dramatists,  even  suppose  it  ex- 
tended to  our  Homer,  could  not  pos- 
sibly, according  to  Mr.  Paley  himself, 
have  extended  to  the  materials  of  our 
Homer,  which  were  ancient  lays,  in 
circulation  along  with  the  materials  of 
the  rest  of  the  cycle.  This  being  so, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  avoidance 
of  the  finest  tragic  subject — the  Death 
of  Hector — which  could  be  found  in 
all  the  old  rhapsodies  1  The  supposed 
ignorance  of  our  Homer  must  there- 
fore include  an  ignorance  of  the  mate- 
rials of  our  Homer,  and  this  again  is 
both  inconceivable  and  rejected  by 
Mr.  Paloy  himself. 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  on  the 
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opinion  of  many  scholars  since  Aris- 
totle, which  Mr.  Paley  rejects  with 
contempt,  that  the  dramatists  pre- 
ferred (maluisse,  p.  7)  the  Cyclic  poems 
for  their  purposes.  There  is  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Poetics  (§  23) 
asserting  this,  which  Mr.  Paley  quotes 
(p.  8,  note),  but  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely misunderstood.  The  passage  is 
apparently  corrupt,  and  moreover  very 
foolish,  for  it  gives  an  absurd  reason 
to  explain  the  fact  under  discussion. 
But  what  the  author  (if  he  be  indeed 
Aristotle)  does  mean  to  say  is  this, 
that  the  strict  dramatic  unity  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  only  gave  material 
for  one  or  two  tragedies  each,  whereas 
the  Cypria  and  Little  Iliad,  being 
rather  annalistic  in  character,  and 
with  various  distinct  parts  in  the 
action,  afforded  material  for  a  great 
many.  This  is  of  course  a  false  reason. 
From  the  Iliad  alone  we  know  of 
tragedies  on  Rhesus,  on  the  ransom  of 
Hector,  and  on  the  death  of  Patroclus, 
as  actually  composed ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  stories  of  Sarpedon, 
Andromache,  and  other  characters  in 
the  Iliad,  should  not  have  afforded 
ample  materials  (besides  the  death  of 
Hector)  for  tragedies  far  better  than 
the  Rlwsus.  But  while  the  author  of 
the  Poetics  gives  us  an  absurd  reason, 
it  is  not  so  absurd  as  that  fathered 
upon  him  by  Mr.  Paley  (p.  8),  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  abound  in  digres- 
sions, whereas  the  dramatists  sought 
unity  of  flow  in  the  action  ! 

The  facts  however  remain.  If  the 
dramatists  did  deliberately  prefer  the 
outlying  epical  stories  to  those  glorified 
and  canonized  by  admission  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  why  did  they  do 
so  ?  What  literary,  or  sesthetical,  or 
dramatic  reasons  can  we  assign  for  so 
certain,  and  yet  so  strange,  a  fact  ? 
The  only  ancient  solution,  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  is  obviously  a  poor 
invention  of  its  author.  If  ^Eschylus, 
for  example,  calls  his  tragedies 
"  morsels  from  the  mighty  banquets 
of  Homer,"  how  is  it  that  he  avoids 
the  choicest  parts  of  the  banquet  1 

The  case  of  Pindar  is  by  no  means 
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parallel,  for  he  was  only  likely  to 
allude  in  passing  to  the  epics  known 
to  him ;  and  as  he  held  the  Cypria  and 
Ethiopia  as  of  equal  authority,  and 
probably  of  like  authorship  with  our 
Homer,  he  would  quote  them  all  as 
they  suited  his  purpose.  Mr.  Paley, 
in  his  note  (p.  32),  endeavours  to 
show  that  out  of  forty  citations  from 
the  Troic  legends,  only  six  are  from 
our  Homer.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  passages  convinces  me  that  we 
should  raise  the  number  to  about 
fifteen,  which,  allowing  for  the  acci- 
dents of  a  partial  and  fragmentai-y 
preservation  of  works,  seems  not  dis- 
proportionately small.  The  importance 
of  local  legends,  and  in  later  life  of 
the  rising  tragedy,  might  be  regarded  as 
inclining  Pindar  to  non- Homeric  cita- 
tion. On  the  whole,  then,  his  case 
does  not  seem  to  me  sufficiently  clear  to 
demand  any  special  explanation.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  dramatists,  we  must 
offer  what  conjectures  we  can. 

As  they  are,  however,  only  con- 
jectures, I  will  postpone  them  until  I 
have  noticed  the  rest  of  Mr.  Paley's 
argument.  It  consists  of  two  points  : 
first,  the  agreement  of  the  old  vase- 
painting  with  the  dramatists  in 
avoiding  subjects  from  our  Homer ; 
secondly,  the  modern  and  artificial 
character  of  the  language  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey* 

'•  The  absence  of  Homeric  subjects,  in 
our  sense,  from  painted  vases,  is  of 
course  an  argument  of  little  weight, 
unless  our  earliest  specimens,  in  some 
numbers,  are  earlier  than  the  age  of 
the  later  lyrists  and  early  dramatists. 
If  the  vase-painters  had  recourse  to 
the  current  subjects  of  the  day,  they 
would  naturally  choose  scenes  from 
popular  plays,  or  from  processions 
connected  with  the  parts  of  their 
cities.  Attic  workmen  would  natur- 
ally turn  to  old  Attic  mythology,  of 
which  there  is  nothing  in  our  Homer. 
And  if  the  tragedians  avoided  him,  so 
would  the  potters,  and  the  same  reasons 
must  account  for  both.  Moreover, 
whatever  designs  came  first  into  use 
were  sure  to  be  copied  perpetually 


with  that  strongly  conservative  in- 
stinct which  we  find  everywhere  in 
Greek  handicrafts,  indeed  in  the  handi- 
crafts of  all  people  who  do  not  search 
after  novelty.  Thus,  in  the  present 
day,  the  traveller  in  Sicily  wonders  at 
the  curious  sameness  of  the  figure- 
subjects  on  the  peasants'  carts,  which 
are  all  painted  in  bright  and  pic- 
turesque colours.  So  far  as  my  ob- 
servation extended,  there  was  nothing 
attempted  but  either  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord,  or  a  couple  of  scenes  from 
Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  in  which 
Armida  figured.  It  seemed  not  to 
have  occurred  to  them  to  vary  from 
these  once  selected  illustrations.1 

As  regards  Mr.  Paley's  confident 
remarks  upon  the  modern  character  of 
the  language  of  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
and  even  upon  the  blunders  to  be 
found  in  them  from  attempted  archa- 
ism, I  confess  I  feel  some  impatience 
in  discussing  it.  We  have  before  us, 
through  the  assiduous  labours  of 
Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  a  text 
closely^resembling,  I  had  almost  said 
identical  with,  that  which  Plato  used. 
His  age  was  one  of  literary  criticism, 
and  more  especially  of  Homeric  criti- 
cism, begun  by  Theagenes  of  Rhegium, 
continued  by  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos, 
by  Panyasis,  by  Antimachus,  and 
many  others,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
later  sophists  certainly  embracing 
grammatical  studies.  That  Plato 
should  have  been  taken  in  by  poems 
composed  in  newer  Attic  dialect,  with 
a  varnish  of  half-understood  epical 
phrases  to  disguise  it,  or  to  speak  more 
mildly,  by  a  language  differing  con- 
siderably from  the  language  of  older 
epic  poems  popular  in  his  day;  that 
he  should  have  selected  these  modern- 
ised productions  to  place  them  at  the 
summit  of  their  species — seems  to  me 
simply  inconceivable.  It  is  not  even 
to  be  explained  how  a  scholar  like 

1  I  find,  moreover,  and  here  I  am  fain  to 
rest  on  the  authority  of  specialists,  that  Mr. 
Paley's  facts  are  not  admitted  by  men  like 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  who  are  really  versed  in  *he 
subject  (cf.  Contemporary  Review  for  i874, 
p.  219,  cited  in  this  connection  by  .Professor 
Geddes,  p.  337). 
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Aristarchus,  who  had  before  him  the 
Cyclic  poems,  which  Mr.  Paley  thinks 
much  older,  should  have  failed  to 
detect  manifest  modernisms  and  false 
archaisms,  if  they  were  really  such. 

Let  me  be  plainly  understood.  I 
am  far  from  denying  what  such  splendid 
authorities  as  G.  Curtius  and  Cobet 
assert  about  the  Attic  complexion  of 
our  Homer.  But  be  it  observed,  that 
though  Mr.  Paley  quotes  them  as  hold- 
ing the  presence  of  new  forms  in  the 
poems,  they  both  expressly  assert  that 
these  are  found  among  archaic  forms  ; 
moreover,  both  are  explicit  (Etym. 
Grcec.  p.  564,  Ed.  4  ;  Misc.  Grit.  pp. 
307,  325,  &c.)  in  denying  his  theory 
of  their  new  Attic  character,  though 
both  assert  strongly  their  close  rela- 
tion to  old  Attic.  If  such  a  critic  of 
Attic  Greek,  both  early  and  late,  as 
Cobet  is  satisfied  with  the  general 
soundness  of  the  Homeric  dialect, 
though  admitting  numerous  blunders 
by  copyists  and  grammarians,  is  it 
likely  that  Mr.  Paley  will  carry  with 
him  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  1  Of 
course  our  text  is  based  (at  earliest)  on 
the  recension  of  Peisistratus,  on  the 
city  editions  obtained  from  Athenian 
copies,  on  the  recensions  of  scholars  of 
the  Attic  age,  and  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  But  it  is  surely  difficult  to  prove 
that  any  sound  form  used  in  newer 
Attic  was  not  in  use  before,  or  that 
old  Attic  speech  was  widely  different 
from  the  Ionic  of  the  epic  age.  When 
Mr.  Paley  remarks  on  the  likeness  of 
the  language  of  Herodotus  to  that  of 
our  Homer,  he  seems  to  touch  upon 
the  right  point.  While  the  common 
speech  of  the  old  Ionian  had  been  con- 
siderably changed  at  Athens,  it  had 
remained  nearer  to  itself  in  the  Asiatic 
colonies.  Thus,  Irish  and  American 
provincialisms  are  almost  all  to  be 
found  in  the  classical  English  of  two 
centuries  ago.  That  the  poet  of  the 
Iliad  made  blunders  in  sense,  by  using 
old  words  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  in  which  he  can  be  cor- 
rected by  a  scholar  of  Mr.  Paley's 
eminence  in  the  present  day,  is  an 
assertion  for  which  we  must  require 


far  fuller  and  more  explicit  proof  than 
we  have  yet  been  vouchsafed. 

But  as  to  Atticisms,  let  them  be 
admitted,  let  them  even  be  proved 
distinct  from  old  Attic,  and  from 
Ionic  speech,  and  their  presence  still 
only  implies  a  late  recension  of  the 
poems,  and  no  essential  feature  in 
their  composition.  For  far  more  re- 
markable than  the  absence  of  Homer 
from  Attic  thought  in  Periclean  days, 
is  the  absence  of  Attic  thought  from 
Homer.  The  whole  literature  of  those 
great  days  at  Athens  was  obtrusively 
patriotic.  Nothing  in  the  great  Greek 
plays  so  nearly  approaches  vulgarity 
in  the  eyes  of  modern  criticism,  as  the 
constant  digressions  into  the  praise  of 
Athens.  I  cannot  remember  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  national  hero, 
Theseus,  who  bears  a  very  doubtful 
character  in  many  legends,  is  repre- 
sented as  anything  but  the  Greek  ideal 
of  chivalry.  Every  chance  of  cele- 
brating Athens  in  a  chorus,  or  a  funeral 
encomium,  or  even  a  court  speech,  is 
eagerly  seized  by  Attic  literary  men. 
I  ask,  is  it  conceivable  under  these 
circumstances,  that  an  Attic  rhapsode 
should  have  composed  our  Homer  in 
the  Periclean  age,  and  given  Athens 
almost  no  place  in  the  glories  of 
legendary  war  and  adventure?  Had 
such  been  indeed  the  date  of  our 
Homer,  there  would  have  been  no  tra- 
ditions about  foisting  in  a  line  here 
or  there  about  Athens.  The  whole 
plot,  as  well  as  countless  details,  would 
have  given  us  the  Attic  feeling  of  the 
author  and  of  his  age.  The  absence 
of  this  feature  from  both  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  convinces  me  that  the  recen- 
sion of  the  Peisistratids,  which  pro- 
bably added  a  good  many  Atticisms  to 
the  text,  was  strictly  conservative,  and 
did  not  invade  the  plot  or  composition 
of  the  poems.  Moreover,  it  is  plain 
that  the  composition  must  date  before 
the  days  of  Athenian  importance,  or 
of  Athenian  literature. 

To  sum  up :  the  date  of  the  Iliad 
may  be  fixed  with  some  confidence  at 
the  epoch  when  writing  first  became 
serviceable  for  literary  men  in  Greece. 

Y  2 
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That  date  must  be  anterior  to  the 
plays  of  ^Eschylus,  to  the  elaborate 
lyrics  of  Pindar  and  Simonides.  How 
far  anterior,  is,  I  think,  a  difficult  and 
as  yet  unsettled  question.  But  I  do 
not  despair  of  our  yet  obtaining  the 
materials  for  a  final  solution. 

Let  us  revert  in  conclusion  to  the 
problem  of  explaining  the  manifest 
neglect  of  our  Homer  by  the  drama- 
tists. It  is  evident  that  this  deliber- 
ate neglect  did  not  depend  upon  any 
single  and  obvious  cause,  or  else  the 
author  of  the  Poetics,  who  plainly  per- 
ceives the  fact,  would  not  have  been 
constrained  to  invent  a  false  and  silly 
reason  of  his  own.  A  number  of 
small,  individually  insufficient  circum- 
stances might  conspire  in  producing  a 
large  result,  and  thus  escape  him.  A 
single  adequate  cause  could  hardly 
have  been  concealed  from  him,  or  even 
from  us.  The  former,  then,  is  the  sort 
of  solution  for  which  we  must  look. 

Considering  the  drama  at  its  origin, 
we  can  see  clear  and  ample  reasons  for 
its  un-Homeric  character.  The  rise  of 
tragedy,  out  of  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus, and  the  mimic  representation  of 
his  adventures,  is  beyond  dispute. 
Now  the  very  name  of  Dionysus 
rarely  occurs  in  our  Homer,  and  the 
Bacchic  worship  is  quite  foreign  to 
him.  "H  Xader  T)  OVK  evorjtrev.  Hence  the 
first  rude  attempts  at  tragedy  were  in 
a  sphere  foreign,  perhaps  antagonistic, 
to  the  Ionic  epos.  "We  also  know  that 
when  the  composers  of  early  tragedies 
began  to  pass  from  the  sorrows  of 
Dionysus  to  those  of  mythical  heroes, 
they  fastened  on  the  tragic  choruses 
which  sang  the  adventures  of  local 
heroes,  such  as  those  of  Adrastus 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Here  again 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  afforded  them 
no  material,  and  they  celebrated  the 
ancestral  glories  of  other  Greek  cities, 
most  of  them  rivals  or  enemies  of 
Athens.  We  even  hear  of  their  recita- 
tion being  forbidden  at  Sicyon  for  this 
very  reason,  that  they  continually  laud- 
ed Argos.  This  point  has  not  escaped 
the  acuteness  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
quotes  it  in  this  very  connection  some- 


where in  his  Homeric  studies.  Thus 
we  must  conceive  Attic  tragedy  be- 
coming popular  along  with  epic  reci- 
tations, but  quite  independent  of  them 
in  character  and  subject. 

It  is  probable  that  Phrynichus  and 
jEschylus  were  the  first  who  extended 
the  scope  of  tragedy,  and  left  the 
special  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  the 
sorrows  of  obscure  or  special  local 
heroes,  for  subjects  of  larger  and  of 
national  interest.  They  evidently 
attempted  contemporary  history,  but 
the  success  of  ^Eschylus's  Per  see  did  not 
counterbalance  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  indignation  at  Phrynichus's  Sack 
of  Miletus,  and  so  this  field  was  aban- 
doned by  the  poets.  Now  during  this 
very  time,  owing  to  the  Peisistratid 
recension,  the  knowledge  of  our  Homer 
had  become  diffused  at  Athens,  and 
was  introduced,  or  being  introduced, 
into  primary  education.  Hence  the 
Attic  public  became  as  familiar  with 
Homer's  Achilles  and  Hector,  and 
Odysseus  and  Nestor,  as  our  children 
are  with  Biblical  heroes.  Accordingly 
the  tragic  character  of  the  great  epics 
was  too  tempting  a  field  to  be  avoided, 
and  we  find  that  at  least  ^Eschylus 
composed  a  trilogy  on  subjects  from 
the  Iliad,  of  which  the  Myrmidons — 
detailing  the  loves  of  Achilles  and  Pa- 
troclus,  and  their  terrible  separation 
— and  the  Phrygians — on  the  Ransom 
of  Hector — were  members.  But  here 
I  fancy  the  dramatists  stumbled  upon 
a  rock  of  offence  of  an  opposite  kind 
from  the  strangeness  of  Homer  to  the 
early  Dionysiac  worship.  We  know 
that  JEschylus,  as  all  tragedians  must 
do,  treated  his  materials  with  great 
freedom,  and  not  only  changed  the 
relations  of  his  heroes,  but  introduced 
(what  was  quite  foreign  to  the  Iliad) 
a  chorus  in  attendance  upon  Priam 
and  Achilles.  It  seems  obvious  that 
this  must  have  shocked  any  people 
who  had  come  to  look  on  the  Iliad  as 
a  sort  of  Bible.  We  know  how  such 
a  treatment  of  scriptural  character? 
would  offend  our  public,  and  how  tra- 
gedies based  on  Holy  Writ  only  suc- 
ceed among  those  societies  -which  are 
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not  educated  in  its  text.  Hence  I  con- 
jecture that  this  experiment  proved  a 
failure,  and  led  u^Eschylus  to  abandon 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  sources  for 
his  plots.  He  rather  turned  to  those 
inferior  epics,  which  although  they 
were  vulgarly  supposed  to  come  from 
the  same  author,  nevertheless  were 
going  out  of  favour,  and  in  Herodotus' 
days  were  becoming  a  sort  of  Apo- 
crypha. This  lesson  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  taken  to  heart  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  who  never,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  used  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey 
except  as  sources  for  the  plots  of  satyric 
dramas,^  where  a  license  of  treatment 
was  not  only  condoned,  but  expected.  If 
this  theorem  be  indeed  proved  true,  it 
will  be  a  curious  corroboration  of  my 
conjectures.  The  Athenians  would 
allow  their  venerated  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
to  be  travestied,  but  not  to  be  falsified 
in  serious  art.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  "  morsels  from  the  banquet 
of  Homer"  of  which  ^Eschylus  speaks, 
are  rather  morsels  cast  aside  by  Homer, 
the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  master's 
table. 

The  silence,  or  scanty  allusions,  of 
the  dramatists  need  not  therefore 
shake  the  other  sound  and  positive 
arguments  by  which  we  can  establish 
the  existence  and  even  the  antiquity 
of  our  Homer  in  the  fifth  century. 
Both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  allude  freely 

1  I  base  this  assertion  on  the  following 
facts.  Apart  from  the  Myrmidons  and  Phry- 
gians of  .ffischylus,  we  have'only  the  following 
titles,  which  can  be  referred  to  our  Iliad  and 
Odyssey :  of  jEschylus,  the  Circe  and  the 
Ostologi,  both  certainly  satirical,  and  the  Pene- 
lope, who  afforded  no  subject  for  a  tragedy, 
and  from  which  the  only  preserved  line  has  to 
me  a  satyric  flavour  ;  of  Sophocles,  the  "AxaitSv 
rrv\Koyos,  and  the  Nausicaa,  both  satyric,  and 
the  former  a  manifest  ridicule  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  in  the  Iliad;  of  Euripides,  the  Cyclops. 
All  the  other  plays  on  the  Trojan  cycle  are 
from  parts  outside  the  action  of  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  The  Rhesus  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed, and  consider  it  to  be  the  later  produc- 
tion of  an  unknown  author.  These  facts 
seem  to  me  very  curious,  and  point  to  an 
attitude  not  purely  of  respect,  but  also  per- 
haps of  antagonism,  or  at  least  estrangement, 
in  the  great  tragic  authors  as  regards  the 
great  epics,  which  did  not  exist  towards  the 
Cyclic  poems. 


to  legends  treated  by  the  Cyclic  poets, 
but  this  by  no  means  proves  the  late- 
ness of  the  allusions.  For  the  Cyclic 
poems  being  lost,  we  cannot  tell  how 
far  they  did  not  reciprocate  the  compli- 
ment, all  being  derived  from  a  large 
stock  of  early  rhapsodies,  from  which 
each  selected  a  definite  portion.  The 
Cyclic  poems  seem  indeed  to  have 
avoided  the  subjects  occupied  by  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  the  closer 
discussion  of  this  relation  would  carry 
us  beyond  reasonable  limits. 

Mr.  Paley  deserves  great  credit  for 
having  brought  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  interesting  facts,  and  ,  having 
organised  them  into  an  ingenious 
theory,  subversive  of  all  our  traditions. 
For  nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
have  our  easy  beliefs  on  such  questions 
rudely  shaken,  so  that  we  are  compelled 
to  examine  overagain  the  foundations  of 
our  knowledge,  and  reject  all  assump- 
tions and  baseless  traditions.  This 
theory  ought  either  to  be  formally 
refuted  or  accepted  by  professed 
Homerists.  In  this  duty  they  have 
been  very  remiss.  The  few  notes  of 
Professor  Geddes's  appendix  A,  and 
the  text  (p.  19)  are  exceedingly  good 
and  suggestive,  and  touch  many  of  the 
arguments  more  fully  stated  in  this 
paper.  But  as  he  himself  says,  they 
are  only  scattered  hints,  and  not  suffi- 
cient to  save  the  younger  student  from 
the  perils  of  a  scepticism,  which  if  not 
actually  baseless,  is  surely  built  upon 
the  sand,  and  will  not  bear  the  buffet- 
ing of  an  honest  gale  of  criticism. 

It  is   difficult,   in   the  course  of  a 
much  compressed   controversial   argu- 
ment, to  keep  up  in  the  reader's  mind 
the  feeling  of  sincere  respect  to  one's 
adversary,  which  should  never  for  a 
moment  desert  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Paley,  if  they  have  a  real  regard  for 
classical  scholarship  in   this  country. 
The   disrespect  which  I   have   shown 
towards  many  of  his  arguments  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  sincerest  admir- 
ation for  his  zeal,  and  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  mind  (so  rare  among  English 
scholars)  with  which  he  has  advocated 
an  unpopular  creed. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 
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AN  OLD  FRIEND   WITH  A  NEW  FACE.1 


IP  there  chance  to  be  any  reader  of 
this  Magazine  who  has  reached  years 
of  discretion  and  read  without  having 
learnt  to  love  Waterton's  Wanderings, 

"  High  though  his  title,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  may  claim," 

don't  let  him  trouble  himself  to 
peruse  another  line  of  this  paper,  but 
just "  go  down 

"  To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung." 

For  him  and  his  congeners  no 
minstrel  raptures  swell  in  these  pages 
or  elsewhere.  Like  Peter  Bell,  to  him 
the  primrose  by  the  river's  brim  will 
still  be  a  yellow  primrose — and  nothing 
more — and  this  exquisite  green  and 
gold  octavo  which  lies  before  us  scin- 
tillating with  a  halo  of  glorious  and 
many  coloured  rays,  will  remain  a 
green  and  gold  octavo,  a  mere  "  furni- 
ture book,"  to  be  stuck  up  possibly  on 
a  prominent  place  on  his  shelves,  "  be- 
cause no  gentleman's  library  should  be 
without  it" — only  this  and  nothing 
more. 

But  come  hither — or  rather,  come 
to  this  book — all  you  good  fellows 
whose  beards  are  gray,  and  who  in  the 
remote  ages  when  one  Charles  Lamb 
was  the  chief  friend  and  adviser  of  a 
maiden  queen,  and  your  chins  were 
smooth,  lay  by  the  side  of  shining 
stream,  or  on  the  soft  couch  shed  from 
pine-boughs  in  which  the  basking  west 
wind  was  purring  overhead  in  the 
sunny  summer  air — or  in  winter  on 
the  hearthrug  before  crackling  yule 
logs — and  read  and  re-read,  and  de- 

1  Wanderings  in  South  America,  &c.  By 
Charles  Waterton,  Esq.  New  Edition,  with 
Biographical  Introduction  and  Explanatory 
Index,  by  Kev.  J.  G.  Wood,  with  100  illustra- 
tions. Macmillan  and  Co.,  1879. 


voured,  and  absorbed,  till  they  became 
part  of  your  own  very  selves,  the 
stories  of  how  the  mighty  cayman  was 
caught  and  ridden,  how  the  young 
boa-constrictor  was  vanquished  and 
carried  home,  a  subdued  and  harmless 
snake,  twined  round  the  person  of  the 
enchanter  who  was  making  you  too 
his  thrall.  And  come  hither  all  you 
brave  youngsters  (and  for  England's 
sake  I  hope  there  are  many  of  you) 
who,  with  the  sure  instinct  which 
goes  somehow  straight  to  that  which 
it  longs  for,  have  in  these  latter  days 
found  out  and  revelled  in  the  Wander- 
ings, amongst  the  half-forgotten  books 
on  the  paternal  shelves — come  one  and 
all  and  enjoy  the  rare  treat  which  has 
been  spread  for  us  this  anxious  Christ- 
mas time  by  a  worthy  disciple  and 
friend  of  Charles  Waterton,  prince 
of  naturalists,  and  one  of  the  most 
simple,  brave,  humorous,  and  sagacious 
of  English  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Wood  tells  us  in  his  short  pre- 
face how  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
book  as  a  boy,  read  it  till  he  knew 
it  nearly  by  heart,  and  looked  upon 
the  author  "much  as  the  Pagans  of 
old  regarded  their  demigods,  till  not 
even  Sindbad  the  Sailor  was  so 
interesting  a  personage  to  me  as 
Waterton  the  Wanderer."  In  this  he 
is  only  speaking  for  hundreds  of  us 
who  could  say  the  same  ;  but  his  wor- 
ship has  been  more  fruitful  and  practi- 
cal than  that  of  the  rest  of  us.  We 
were  all  of  us  puzzled  by  the  wondrous 
and.  uncanny  names  of  beasts,  birds, 
and  trees,  which  abounded  in  the 
Wanderings,  and  elsewhere  could  be 
found  in  no  book  accessible  to  ordinary 
mortals.  I  fear  there  were  even 
some  of  us  who  rejoiced  in  this,  and 
were  rather  glad  than  otherwise  to  re- 
main plunged  in  the  glorious  wonder- 
land, with  no  guide  but  their  hero's 
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descriptions  and  their  own  imagina- 
tions. Not  so  Mr.  "Wood.  He  felt 
the  need  of  an  interpreter,  and  resolved 
to  supply  it  himself,  and  with  the 
true  scientific  instinct  he  has  lovingly 
laboured  at  his  editorial  task,  and  has 
given  us  an  absolutely  perfect  index  in 
which  every  living  creature  and  tree 
mentioned  in  the  Wanderings  is  care- 
fully labelled  and  characterised,  and 
ranged  under  its  proper  scientific 
name.  The  least  scientific  lover  of 
the  Wanderings,  however,  need  not  be 
alarmed.  The  old  squire's  prejudices 
have  been  religiously  respected,  and 
not  a  word  has  been  altered  in  our 
well-loved  text,  the  scientific  nomen- 
clature and  explanations  being  kept  for 
the  explanatory  index.  This,  though 
designated  by  the  modest  term,  "  In- 
dex," is  indeed  a  Catalogue  raisonne, 
140  pages  in  extent,  largely  illus- 
trated, and  full  of  the  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm  of  one  who  in  these  points 
hardly  yields  to  Waterton  himself. 
Even  if  it  stood  by  itself,  it  would  be 
interesting  and  entirely  readable,  to  the 
unscientific  ;  moreover,  be  it  observed, 
no  one  need  read  it  who  shares  'the 
squire's '  prejudices,  and  prefers  to 
know  nothing  more  than  what  he  told 
them.  The  remedium  non  legendi  has 
been  almost  suggested  by  the  form 
the  index  takes,  but  readers  should  be 
slow  to  adopt  it,  and  will  soon  find 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  marvellous 
description  of  the  effect  of  the  note  of 
the  campanero  sounding  through  the 
silent  forests  like  the  tolling  of  a 
minster  bell,  not  a  bit  the  less  for 
knowing  that  the  orthodox  ornitholo- 
gist's name  for  that  bird  is  arapunga 
alba,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  family 
of  the  chatterers,  or  that  the  cayman 
is  called  champea  nigra  by  experts. 
But  Mr.  "Wood  has  laid  the  ordinary 
Watertonian  under  a  deeper  obliga- 
tion than  any  which  his  explanatory 
index  may  have  imposed  on  the  scien- 
tific, by  his  short  biographical  notice, 
which  fills  up  charmingly  the  racy 
outlines  we  had  all  been  able  to  trace 
long  ago  for  ourselves  from  the  auto- 
biographical passages  in  the  Wander- 


ings and  the  Essays.  It  abundantly 
proves  that  for  the  distinguished  orni- 
thologist, as  for  the  rest  of  us,  it  is 
after  all  the  man,  not  the  bird  lover 
and  taxidermist  who  has  carried  him 
away  captive,  and  whom  he  delights 
to  honour. 

And  what  a  man  it  was !  The 
figure  grows  in  breadth,  and  power, 
and  tenderness,  the  more  we  look  at 
it  and  know  about  it,  till  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  rise  from  this  book  with- 
out ranking  the  hero  of  it  amongst  the 
foremost  of  British  worthies  of  this 
century.  Hundreds  of  good  books  of 
travel  and  sojourn  in  the  wilderness 
have  appeared,  and  had  their  day  and 
disappeared,  since  Waterton's  was  pub- 
lished, but  the  Wanderings  still  stand 
alone,  supreme  in  interest,  and  charac- 
ter, the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  and 
destined  to  remain  one  of  the  classics 
of  English  literature  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

One  of  its  main  negative  charms  is 
the  entire  absence  of  the  lust  of  slay- 
ing, which  makes  so  many  of  our 
English  sporting  travels  so  offensive. 
Waterton  loves  u  all  things  both  great 
and  small,"  and  enjoys  their  company 
and  the  study  of  their  wonderful 
ways,  too  well  to  take  any  pleasure  in 
their  slaughter.  Unless  it  be  the 
cayman  (as  to  which  disagreeable 
brute  even  there  may  be  a  doubt) 
there  is  only  one  living  creature  with 
which  he  is  in  open  war,  and  that  is 
the  rat.  Here  his  religious  and  patri- 
otic instincts  come  in,  for  he  was  of 
an  old  Roman  Catholic  stock,  the 
Lords  of  Walton,  which  had  suffered 
grievously  for  its  staunch  adherence 
to  the  old  faith.  So  the  Hanoverian 
rat,  which  he  stoutly  maintained  had 
come  over  in  William  of  Orange's  ship, 
and  which  "  always  contrives  to  thrust 
its  nose  into  every  man's  house  when 
there  is  anything  to  be  got,"  found 
in  him  a  relentless  enemy.  At  Stony- 
hurst,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
pupils  of  the  English  Jesuits,  the  war 
began.  The  place  was  infested  by 
rats,  and  the  good  fathers  with  a  tact 
and  insight,  uncommon  in  educators 
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even  nowadays,  recognised  and  utilised 
the  ability  which  he  showed  in  cur- 
tailing the  career  of  this  voracious  in- 
truder, and,  without  excusing  his 
school-work,  allowed  him  to  become  the 
"  recognised  rat  -  catcher,  fox  -  taker, 
and  foumart-killer  to  the  establish- 
ment." "  Moreover,"  he  adds,  "  I  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  organ-blower  and 
football-maker  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  public,  I  was  now  at  the  height 
of  my  ambition.  I  followed  up  my 
calling  with  great  success.  The  vermin 
disappeared  by  the  dozen,  the  books 
were  moderately  well  thumbed,  and 
according  to  my  notions  all  went  on 
perfectly  right." 

Mr.  Wood  tell  us  of  another  good 
deed  which  the  Jesuits  did  to  their 
pupil.  One  of  them,  towards  the  end 
of  his  career  at  Stonyhurst,  which  he 
left  at  eighteen,  called  the  boy  into 
his  room,  and,  after  'telling  him  that 
his  roving  disposition  would  carry  him 
into  distant  countries,  asked  him  to 
promise  that  from  that  time  he  would 
never  touch  wine  or  spirits.  The  boy 
did  so,  and  kept  his  promise  till  his 
death,  sixty  years  afterwards.  The 
roving  disposition  detected  by  the 
Jesuit  soon  showed  itself.  After  a 
short  stay  at  home,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  best  riders  in  Lord  Darlington's 
hunt,  taking  advantage  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  started  for  Spain,  where 
he  saw  flamingoes,  apes,  and  vultures 
at  liberty,  nearly  died  of  an  attack 
of  yellow  fever  at  Malaga,  and  es- 
caped from  the  plague-stricken  town 
in  a  merchantman,  whose  captain  con- 
sented to  break  the  embargo.  Forty- 
four  years  later,  Waterton,  happening 
to  be  in  Hull,  sought  out  the  captain 
to  whom  he  probably  owed  his  life, 
and  renewed  the  acquaintance  so 
happily  begun. 

Yorkshire,  with  all  its  attractions 
for  a  young  sportsman,  could  not  keep 
him  long,  and  his  next  start  was  for 
Demerara,  to  manage  the  estates  of  his 
father  and  uncle  there.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  made  his  first  expeditionin- 
to  the  interior,  being  appointed  in  1808 
as  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  governor 


of  Orinoco,  the  first  commission  any 
member  of  his  family  had  held  since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Mr.  Wood 
gives  a  bright  sketch  of  this  expedi- 
tion, full  of  humour  and  adventures, 
but  it  is  not  included  in  the  canoni- 
cal Wanderings.  It  was  during  this 
stay  in  Demerara  that  he  became 
friends  with  Mr.  Edmonstone,  whose 
daughter  he  married  in  1829.  It  was 
only  after  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
he  had  been  home  to  take  possession 
of  his  Yorkshire  estate,  and  set  it  in 
order,  that  he  at  last,  in  1812,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  fairly  gave  himself  up  to 
follow  his  star,  and  started  for  the 
wilds  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo. 
The  object  of  his  first  journey  was 
twofold — to  collect  the  wourali  poison, 
and  reach  the  inland  frontier  of  Portu- 
guese Guiana.  So  he  thought  and 
wrote,  but  we  take  it  the  instinct 
which  drew  him  into  tropical  forests 
would  have  as  surely  prevailed,  had 
neither  the  poison  nor  the  frontier 
ever  existed.  Here  is  his  costume  for 
work.  "A  thin  flannel  waistcoat, 
under  a  check  shirt,  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, and  a  hat,  were  all  my  wardrobe ; 
shoes  and  stockings  I  seldom  had  on." 
They  irritated  his  feet,  and  hindered 
him  in  the  chase.  His  abstemiousness 
and  splendid  constitution  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  live  anywhere,  and  carried 
him  through  many  attacks  of  fever 
and  ague  brought  on  by  exposure  and 
unwholesome  food,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  cut  short  his  own  career. 
For  it  is  astounding  to  think  that  he 
should  have  survived  his  own  doctor- 
ing for  so  many  years.  "  Shouldest 
thou  ever  wander  through  these  re- 
mote and  dreary  wilds,  gentle  reader," 
he  says,  in  his  third  journey,  "  forget 
not  to  carry  withthee  bark,  laudanum, 
calomel,  and  jalap;  and  the  lancet." 
He  not  only  carried  them,  but  used 
them  on  himself  to  such  purpose,  that 
the  vampire  bats  would  never  touch 
him,  though  he  was  eager  for  the  expe- 
rience, and  used  to  leave  his  foot  out- 
side his  hammock  to  tempt  them. 
(One  of  the  most  delicious  touches  of 
humour  in  the  book  is  connected  with 
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vampires,  the  scene  up  the  river 
Paumaron,  where  the  Scotchman  in 
the  next  hammock  to  Waterton  begins 
"letting  fall  an  imprecation  or  two 
just  about  the  time  he  ought  to  have 
been  saying  his  morning  prayers." 
"What  is  the  matter,  sir,"  said  I, 
softly,  "  is  there  anything  amiss  ?  " 
&c.,  p.  227.)  He  told  Mr.  Wood  that 
he  had  bled  himself  upwards  of  150 
times ;  and  he  would  often  take  as 
much  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  ounces 
from  his  emaciated  but  vigorous  body, 
and  follow  up  the  bleeding  with  twenty 
grains  of  jalap,  mixed  with  ten  of 
calomel ! 

The  first  three  wanderings  occupied 
about  ten  years,  and  ended  with  an 
adventure  at  the  Liverpool  custom- 
house, which  seems  to  have  kept  him 
at  home  three  years  in  disgust.  In 
1824,  however,  he  came  across  Wil- 
son's Ornithology  of  the  United  States, 
which  roused  the  old  passion,  and  he 
was  soon  on  his  way  to  New  York. 
After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the 
States  and  Canada,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered that  the  people  were  most  hos- 
pitable and  charming,  but  that  he  had 
come  to  "the  wrong  place  to  look  for 
bugs,  bears,  brutes,  and  buffaloes,"  he 
returned  to  his  old  tropical  haunts  and 
pursuits,  and  gathered  the  materials  of 
his  last  discourse  to  the  gentle  readers 
whom  he  had  been  "  tu-toi-ing," 
bantering,  instructing,  and  delighting 
in  his  three  former  wanderings.  The 
reception  of  these  by  the  public  was 
encouraging  enough,  but  the  critics 
declared  his  natural  history  to  be 
romance,  and  his  stories  impossible. 
Characteristically  enough  he  made  no 
reply,  unless  it  were  by  the  production 
of  the  famous  "  nondescript "  on  his 
title  page,  which  he  referred  to  as  a 
specimen  of  the  new  method  he  had 
hit  upon  after  much  study  of  making 
the  skins  of  quadrupeds  retain  their 
exact  form  and  features,  even  to  the 
pouting  lips,  dimples,  warts,  and 
wrinkles  on  the  faces.  He  invites 
his  readers  to  go  out  and  look  for 
another  specimen,  assuring  them  that 
there  are  yet  innumerable  discoveries 


to  be  made  in  these  remote  wilds. 
Over  the  "nondescript"  he  tells  us 
that  learned  persons  might  "argue  at 
considerable  length,  and  perhaps  after 
all  produce  little  more  than  prolix 
pedantry "  (p.  225).  As  a  man  of 
science,  perhaps  Mr,  Wood  was  justi- 
fied in  suppressing  this  famous  work 
of  art,  and  giving  us  the  cold-blooded 
description  of  our  lamented  "  nonde- 
script "  in  the  index,  showing  that  he 
was  nothing  after  all  but  a  ' '  howling 
monkey,"  wonderfully  manipulated  by 
Waterton.  Still,  we  are  inclined  to 
take  this  single  objection  to  the  editor's 
exercise  of  discretion.  If  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  explain  the  nondescript, 
and  to  deprive  us  of  the  satisfaction  of 
believing  that  (as  Sydney  Smith  sug- 
gested) it  was  the  head  of  a  master  in 
Chancery,  he  might  at  least  have  re- 
produced for  us  a  better  engraving  of 
the  original,  which  is  apparently  still 
in  existence  in  the  museum  of  Ushant 
College. 

The  fourth,  however,  is  the  least 
valuable  of  the  journeys,  the  palm 
lying  between  the  first  and  third,  and 
on  the  whole  we  think  remaining  with 
the  latter,  in  which,  while  the  descrip- 
tions are  still  as  delightful  as  the 
earlier  ones,  the  presence  of  Daddy 
Quashi,  Mr.  Edmonstone's  negro,  a 
sort  of  Sancho  Panza,  with  "  a  brave 
stomach  for  heterogeneous  food,"  who 
could  "  digest  and  relish  too,  cayman, 
monkeys,  hawks,  and  grubs,"  intro- 
duces a  new  and  humorous  feature  in 
the  narrative.  The  scene  at  the  taking 
of  the  cayman  (pp.  272,  3),  when, 
after  chasing  Daddy  Quashi  on  the 
sandbank,  Waterton  returns  to  the 
Indians,  and  finds  them  squatted  on 
their  hams,  refusing  wholly  to  be 
parties  to  drawing  the  dangerous 
beast  out  of  the  water  and  securing 
him,  and  walks  up  and  down,  revolving 
how  it  is  to  be  managed,  is  delightfully 
comic,  as  is  Waterton' s  own  apprecia- 
tion of  it.  "  Here,  then,  we  stood  in 
silence,  like  the  calm  before  a  thunder- 
storm, '  Hoc  res  summa  loco.  Scinditur 
in  contra/ria  vulgus.'  They  wanted  to 
kill  him,  and  I  wanted  to  take  him 
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alive."  The  transparent  honesty  which 
savours  all  the  humour, -quaintness,  and 
sentiment  of  the  Wanderings  will  re- 
main their  chief  attraction  for  the 
general  reader ;  but,  besides  all  this, 
their  intrinsic  value  and  the  rank  of 
their  author  in  his  favourite  pursuit, 
have  been  vindicated  so  completely, 
that  Mr.  Wood  can  now  write : 
"  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  his 
investigations  were  so  close  and  care- 
ful, and  his  conclusions  so  just,  that  he 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  guide 
absolutely  safe  in  any  department  of 
natural  history  which  came  within  his 
scope.  No  one  would  think  of  disput- 
ing Waterton's  word.  If  he  denied, 
or  even  doubted  the  statements  of 
others,  his  doubts  would  have  great 
weight,  and  would  lead  to  a  closer  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject.  But  if  he 
asserted  anything  to  be  a  fact,  his  as- 
sertion would  be  accepted  without 
scruple." 

In  1829  he  was  married  to  Ann 
Edmonstone,  daughter  of  his  old  friend, 
she  being  seventeen  and  he  forty- 
eight.  His  wife  died  in  the  next 
year,  leaving  him  with  an  only  son. 
From  this  time  he  gave  up  wandering, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  child  in  his 
Yorkshire  home,  to  which  came  his  two 
sisters-in-law,  and  remained  there  till 
his  death.  Of  his  wife  he  never  could 
bear  to  speak. 

His  life  at  Walton  Hall  during 
those  thirty-four  years,  has  always 
been  better  known  than  the  Wander- 
ings, but  is  most  freshly  reproduced 
by  Mr.  Wood,  and  a  number  of  invalu- 
able touches  added.  A  more  sugges- 
tive contrast  to  ordinary  English 
country-house  life  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  The  squire  lived  in  a 
room  at  the  top  of  his  house,  which 
had  neither  bed  nor  carpet ;  he  slept 
on  the  floor  in  a  blanket,  with  an  oak 
log  for  a  pillow.  He  rose  at  three, 
and  was  clean  shaven,  and  in  his 
private  chapel  by  four,  at  his  books 
(chiefly  Latin  and  Spanish)  and  his 
accounts  till  eight,  when  breakfast 
was  served  on  the  stroke  of  the  stair- 
case clock,  once  the  property  of  Sir 


Thomas  More,  one  of  his  famous  ances- 
try, amongst  whom  were  also  no  less 
than  six  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Calendar  (p.  3).  From  that  time  till 
dinner  he  was  amongst  his  birds  and 
trees,  turning  his  ugly  Yorkshire  valley 
into  a  veritable  wonderland,  and  at  the 
stroke  of  eight  he  retired  to  his  room. 
He  built  a  wall  all  round  his  park  of 
250  acres, ranging  from  eight  to  sixteen 
feet  in  height,  and  "  modified  all 
within  it  to  the  use  of  birds,  caring 
much  more  for  their  comfort  than  his 
own"  (p.  39).  His  trees  he  watched 
and  loved  as  much  as  his  birds,  and 
doctored  them  with  far  greater  success 
than  he  had  achieved  in  physicking 
mankind.  It  was  a  favourite  habit  of 
his  to  sit  amongst  their  highest 
branches,  watching  birds,  and  reading 
Horace  or  Virgil,  even  after  he  was 
eighty ;  and  he  often  astonished 
visitors  at  the  Hall  by  inviting  them 
in  perfect  good  faith  to  accompany 
him.  He  had  himself,  in  his  early 
manhood,  twice  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  on  St.  Peter's  —  once  to 
leave  his  glove  on  the  top  of  the 
lightning  conductor,  and  again  at 
the  Pope's  desire  (no  workman  in 
Rome  being  willing  to  risk  his  neck  in 
the  operation)  to  take  it  off  again — so 
could  not  understand  losing  one's  head 
in  tree-climbing.  And  his  humour 
played  about  his  trees  and  birds  and 
buildings,  and  the  groups  in  the  Park 
were  known  as  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
the  Eight  Beatitudes,  the  Seven 
deadly  Sins,  and  an  oak  and  Scotch 
fir  twined  together~going  by  the  name 
of  Church  and  State.  But  as  to  all 
these  matters,  and  his  "dodges"  for 
tempting  birds  to  build,  for  enticing 
poachers  to  fire  at  wooden  birds,  and 
the  blue  and  gold  buttoned  raiment  in 
which  he  lived,  and  his  hospitalities, 
and  his  treatment  of  his  estates  and 
neighbours,  we  must  refer  readers  to 
Mr.  Wood,  who  combines  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  disciple  with  the  loving 
reticence  of  a  friend  and  a  well-bred 
gentleman. 

There  is  one  authentic  anecdote  of 
the   Squire,    not    given    by   him,  but 
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characteristic  enough  to  deserve  a  place 
in  the  memoir.  When  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  the  bridle  road 
through  his  park,  which  interfered  so 
grievously  with  the  comfort  of  the 
birds  and  beasts  to  whom  it  was  de- 
voted, there  were  still  persons  who 
persisted  in  using  it,  amongst  whom  a 
butcher  of  Wakefield  was  conspicuous, 
a  sturdy  Protestant  tradesman,  who 
had  ridden  along  it  ever  since  he  could 
remember,  and  openly  avowed  his  in- 
tention of  continuing  to  do  so.  One 
evening  after  sunset,  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  as  usual  along  the  accus- 
tomed path,  and  jogged  comfortably 
along,  defying  Squire  and  Pope  in  his 
mind,  until  he  came  under  the  dark 
shadow  of  some  trees  which  overhung 
the  roadway.  Suddenly  a  whoop,  which 
made  his  heart  leap,  sounded  in  his  ear, 
and,  dropping  from  a  tree  or  springing 
from  the  ground — which  of  the  two  he 
could  never  rightly  tell — a  something 
alighted  on  his  horse's  quarters,  just 
behind  the  saddle.  The  next  moment 
his  arms  were  pinioned  to  his  side  by 
an  embrace  which  made  him  powerless, 
and  his  frightened  steed  broke  into  a 
wild  gallop  which  soon  brought  him  to 
the  park  boundary.  The  gate  was 
open,  and,  as  he  passed  through  it,  his 
arms  were  suddenly  released,  and  he 
was  again  alone  on  his  horse,  while 
another  whoop  rang  in  his  ears  as  he 
galloped  on  towards  Wakefield.  He 
reached  home  safely,  a  feeble  and  re- 
pentant Protestant  butcher,  and  from 
that  day  the  bridle-road  through 
Walton  Park  saw  him  no  more. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-three,  while 
still  able  to  climb  his  trees,  and  cut 
his  jokes,  and  as  full  of  pleasant  wis- 
dom as  in  his  best  days,  Waterton 
caught  his  foot  in  a  bramble  at  the 
end  of  the  Park,  where  he  had  gone  to 


give  orders  to  carpenters,  and  fell 
heavily  with  his  side  on  a  stump.  He 
knew  at  once  the  extent  of  his  hurt, 
got  to  his  boat,  and  to  the  house, 
changed  his  clothes  as  usual,  and 
walked  to  the  first-floor  on  his  way  to 
his  own  room  without  help.  There  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  sisters- 
in-law,  and  lay  down  in  their  sitting- 
room,  where  he  died  next  morning,  the 
27th  May,  1865,  just  as  dawn  was 
breaking.  He  had  chosen  his  own 
burial-place  in  a  secluded  part  of  the 
park,  where  he  was  laid  by  the  Bishop 
of  Beverley  and  fourteen  priests,  in 
the  presence  of  many  friends,  and 
eighty-three  aged  poor  (that  being  the 
number  of  his  years),  who  received  a 
dole  in  bread  and  money.  He  had 
already  put  up  a  plain  stone  cross  at 
the  spot,  on  the  base  of  which  was 
now  engraved  the  inscription  written 
by  himself : — 

Orate  pro  anima 
CAROLI  WATERTON, 

Cujus  fessa, 

Juxta  hanc  cruceiu, 

Natus  1782.     Sepeliuntur  Ossa.     Obiit  1865. 

To  the  shame,  be  it  spoken,  of  the 
younger  generation  which  saw  his  end, 
the  Wanderings  were  actually  allowed 
to  go  out  of  print,  and  we  can  speak 
for  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  copy  in  late  years.  We  trust  that 
Mr.  Wood's  delightful  volume  is  a 
proof  that  this  evil  state  of  things  is 
over.  At  any  rate,  we  know  of  no 
volume  better  turned  out  in  all  re- 
spects than  this,  or  more  needed  at 
this  present  time.  For,  if  there  be 
one  figure  and  example  which  it  may 
possibly  be  of  use  to  hold  up  before 
the  eyes  of  our  many-wanted,  much- 
spending,  little-enjoying  jeunesse  doree, 
it  is  that  of  Charles  Waterton. 

THOS.  HUGHES. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
IN  THE   CHATEAU   GAKDENS. 

"YES,  yes,  my  child;  but  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  question,  as  to  every 
other,  and  I  have  lived  so  long  here, 
and  assisted,  as  was  my  duty,  in 
arranging  so  many  marriages,  that  I 
have  come  to  feel  even  a  little  shocked 
at  an  English  girl's  manner  of  think- 
ing on  these  subjects.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  trusting 
to  the  experience  and  cooler  judg- 
ment of  parents  and  elders,  who 
understand,  as  you  young  people  do 
not,  the  large  part  which  suitability 
of  entourage — I  cannot  get  the  Eng- 
lish word  ;  I  am  positively  forgetting 
my  English — plays  in  enabling  two 
people  to  live  comfortably  together. 
If  a  girl  were  to  tell  me  she  had  fallen 
in  love — not  that  any  French  girl  would 
dream  of  so  terrible  an  indiscretion — I 
should  recommend  her  mother  to  look 
after  her  well,  and  marry  her  to  the 
most  experienced  middle-aged  man  of 
their  acquaintance  who  was  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  her  guidance. 
That  would  be  my  idea." 

"  Poor  Madelon,"  said  Emmie  West, 
peeping  shyly  up  from  under  her  large 
shady  hat  into  the  face  of  Madame  de 
Florimel,  at  whose  side  she  was  pacing 
the  broad  terrace,  of  the  chateau  gar- 
den, flanked  on  each  side  by  orange 
trees.  "  Poor  Madelon,  then  I  am 
afraid  I  have  done  more  harm  than 
good  by  confiding  my  fancies  to  you. 
Please  don't  think  that  she  herself  has 
ever  given  me  any  exact  ground  for 
them.  But  when  you  opened  out  your 
plan  to  me  about  the  fyricier  from 
Grasse,  who  has  asked  you  to  find  him 
a  wife  in  the  village,  and  said  you  were 
thinking  of  Madelon,  I  could  not  help 
telling  you  what  I  had  observed  since 
I  came  here." 


"  So,  so,  it  is  in  thy  head,  is  it,  little 
one,  that  this  pretty  romance  of  the 
olive-trees  has  grown  up.  Thou  hast 
thy  little  ideas  on  these  subjects,  then, 
it  seems." 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Emmie,  taking 
courage  to  look  back  playfully  into 
the  keen,  kind  eyes  that  were  scruti- 
nizing her  face.  "Yes,  Madame,  I 
have,  but  please  don't  advise  my 
mother  to  marry  me  to  the  first  pru- 
dent old  man  who  would  take  the 
trouble  of  ruling  me.  I  should  not 
like  it  at  all,  and  poor  mamma  would 
be  very  much  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
set  about  such  an  enterprise." 

"  Precisely,  that  is  the  English  way, 
and  though,  as  everybody  here  is  well 
aware,  I  am  English,  and  even  strongly 
English  in  all  my  habits  and  preju- 
dices, this  one  custom  of  the  country, 
the  carelessness  of  mothers,  passes 
my  understanding.  If  you,  my  child, 
had  belonged  to  me,  see  how  it  would 
have  been  between  us.  From  the  first 
hour  of  your  life  I  should  have  watched 
your  heart.  There  would  have  been 
no  opportunity  for  an  idea  to  enter 
that  had  not  been  shaped  by  my  expe- 
rience first.  Then  when  the  hour 
arrived  for  settling  your  destiny  in 
marriage,  there  could  have  been  no 
possibility  of  a  conflict  between  our 
wills;  you  would  have  had  no  other 
thought  but  to  approve  my  choice. 
Why  has  not  your  mother,  who  loves 
you,  you  say,  so  dearly,  why  has  not 
she  acted  in  a  similar  manner?  " 

" Poor  mamma,"  cried  Emmie ;  "if 
you  only  knew  how  many  more  im- 
portant things  she  has  to  think  about 
than  my  heart !  Besides,  don't  you 
know,  in  England  we  think  it  right  to 
leave  all  that.  It  may  never  come; 
and  if  it  does — yes,  dear  Madame,  I 
will  say  it  out,  though  you  are  lifting 
your  eyebrows  at  me — I  do  think  it 
must  be  best  to  choose  a  little  for 
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one's-self,  and  even  to  love  a  little  of 
one's  own  accord,  if  one  is  to  marry." 

Very  delicately  marked  were  the 
eyebrows  that  surprise,  half  feigned, 
half  real,  lifted  up  into  a  white  brow, 
on  which  a  few  lines  of  age  and  care 
were  written,  lightly  as  with  a  fine 
pencil.  And  the  rest  of  the  face  corre- 
sponded with  the  delicacy  of  these 
lines; — a  small  aquiline  nose;  firm, 
thin  lips,  that  looked  more  accustomed 
to  open  for  commands  than  entreaties ; 
a  skin,  whose  clear  fineness  had  resisted 
forty-two  years  of  exposure  to  Southern 
sunshine  and  sixty  of  life ;  deep-set 
grey  eyes,  with  a  hint  of  kindly 
Northern  humour  sweetening  their 
habitual  keenness;  a  figure  as  slim 
and  alert  as  Emmie's  own,  which  some- 
how managed  quite  as  remarkably  as 
did  the  face,  to  express  the  combined 
results  of  early  training  and  long 
habit,  of  English  originality  and 
French  taste.  This  combination  was 
particularly  visible  just  now,  as  Ma- 
dame de  Florimel  paused  in  their  walk 
to  look  full  at  Emmie  with  lifted 
eyebrows  and  smiling  eyes ;  her  face 
daintily  framed  in  a  becoming  French 
hood,  and  the  skirt  of  her  black  silk 
dress  drawn  in  a  careless  bunch 
through  her  pocket-holes,  to  set  her 
thickly- soled  feet  free  for  the  brisk 
exercise  in  which  she  delighted. 

"Ah,  voilcl,"  she  cried  merrily,  per- 
ceiving that  her  look  of  pretended 
surprise  was  calling  fresh  and  fresh 
floods  of  crimson  into  Emmie's  fair 
face.  "  We  must  look  a  little  further 
into  this  by  and  by  —  that  little 
letter  of  caution  to  thy  mother  will 
have  to  be  written  I  think — but  there 
precisely  at  this  moment  comes  Joseph 
Marie,  who  can  never  manage  so  much 
as  to  take  the  cows  out  for  a  walk 
between  the  vines  without  calling  me 
from  talk  with  my  friends.  He  is 
beckoning  me  to  come  down  to  the 
pond  to  speak  with  him.  I  will  return 
soon  and  finish  our  discussion. 

Emmie  followed  Madame  to  the  end 
of  the  terrace,  and  watched  her  as  she 
nimbly  descended  a  flight  of  marble 
steps  that  led  from  the  upper  garden, 


where  a  semblance  of  effort  was  main- 
tained to  drill  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion in  diamond  and  heart-shaped  beds, 
to  a  wilderness  below  where  nature 
and  the  advancing  spring  had  taken  the 
matter  entirely  into  their  own  hands. 
How  lovely  the  wilderness  looked 
that  sunny  morning  !  The  borders 
of  prickly-leaved  artichokes,  between 
which  Madame  was  now  picking  her 
way — the  strip  of  green  corn  flaring 
with  red  anemones,  the  round  pond 
at  the  bottom  of  the  inclosure  where 
Dr.  Urquhart's  green  frogs  were 
croaking,  not  in  full  chorus,  indeed, 
but  loud  enough  to  secure  that  Emmie 
should  never  be  ignorant  of  their 
existence  again — the  bed  of  violets  that 
girdled  the  pond  with  a  belt  of  vivid 
colour,  and  sent  out  arrowy  perfumes 
to  where  Emmie  stood.  Scent,  warmth, 
colour,  strange  dissonant  music,  vivid 
intense  life  in  air  and  earth  and  sky, 
all  seemed  to  expand  Emmie's  being 
into  new  perceptions  of  delight,  as  she 
stood  imbibing  them  rather  than  think- 
ing of  them,  while  in  her  heart  there 
was  a  curious  reaching  forth  towards 
something  yet  to  come  ;  something 
which  seemed  only  an  echo  of  that  call 
of  the  spring  to  which  nature  was 
responding  so  ardently. 

When  Madame  had  disappeared  be- 
hind the  door  of  the  cowshed  Emmie 
turned  round  and  walked  back  to- 
wards the  chateau.  Shabby  and  out 
of  repair  as  the  white  stone  building 
really  was,  it  looked  a  dazzling 
Aladdin's  palace  of  marble  in  the 
strong  mid-day  sunshine,  the  very 
weather  stains  and  the  green  lizards 
that  were  basking  here  and  there  on 
the  hot  walls  turning  themselves  into 
gems  for  its  embellishment  that  day. 
Here  too,  even  in  the  seldom-used 
apartments  of  the  west  wing  were 
signs  of  activity.  Windows  wide 
open ;  gay  strips  of  carpet  hanging 
over  the  railing  of  a  balcony  at  the 
far  end  of  the  house  into  which  two 
of  Madame's  white-capped  hand- 
maidens had  dragged  some  ancient 
gilded  chairs  and  tapestry  sofas,  and 
were  preceding  to  evoke  clouds  of 
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dust  from  them  with  their  brooms. 
Presently  Madelon  came  through  the 
window  on  to  the  balcony  to  inspect 
the  work  and  leaned  over  to  nod  and 
smile  at  Emmie  as  she  passed  below. 
Madelon  being  Madame's  principal 
favourite  among  the  village  maidens 
was  generally  invited  to  the  chateau 
whenever  anything  unusual  was  in 
prospect,  and  as  Madame  had  sent  her 
a  summons  yesterday  on  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  England,  she  had  ap- 
peared in  the  early  morning,  and  had 
since  been  hovering  from  attic  to  cellar 
— supplementing  the  exertions  of  the 
servants,  and  welcomed  warmly  among 
them  as  the  sure  harbinger  of  some 
pleasant  interruption  to  the  slow  routine 
of  daily  life  there. 

Yes,  and  even  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  chateau  was  this  breeze  of  change 
noted  and  rejoiced  in.  By  the  great 
iron  gates  that  opened  on  to  the  village 
road,  little  groups  of  children  kept 
gathering  and  scattering  while  some- 
times an  older  face  looked  in  between 
the  bars.  Now  it  is  old  Madame  Mule 
with  a  great  bunch  of  canes  from  the 
river  on  her  head,  who  stops  and  nods 
encouragement  and  congratulation,  to 
the  maidens  who  are  dusting  that 
magnificent  chateau  furniture  for 
the  astonishment  of  the  guest  who 
is  coming  from  England  to-morrow. 
Now  it  is  M.  le  Cure  himself  in  his 
cassock  and  curled  hat,  and  the  village 
blacksmith  with  his  grimy  face  and 
forge  apron,  who  stop  to  chat  and  look 
up  at  the  balcony.  Emmie  cannot 
quite  catch  their  words,  but  she 
guesses  the  cheerful  nature  of  the 
conversation  by  the  winks  and  nods 
and  snaps  of  the  fingers  that  accom- 
pany the  talk. 

"  Our  dear  Madame,"  is,  so  the  talk 
runs,  "  expecting  her  English  relation 
to  make  her  a  little  visit  again  this 
spring.  What  a  joy  for  our  good 
Madame,  who  is  so  English,  and  who 
will  naturally  rejoice  to  show  her 
relation  some  of  the  fine  things 
he  cannot  see  elsewhere,  and  of  which 
he  will  no  doubt  speak  a  great  deal 
when  he  gets  back  to  his  own  miser- 


able country.  And  precisely  by  good 
fortune,  never  for  several  years  have 
the  vines  and  the  olive  groves,  and  the 
flower-fields  of  Madame  been  looking 
so  well  as  just  now.  Nor  her  betes 
so  flourishing,  nor  have  her  wine  and 
oil  cellars  and  her  poultry  yard  been  so 
well  furnished.  Ah,  ah — there  will 
be  some  one  who  will  open  his  eyes 
wide  by  and  by — at  the  display  made 
before  him  of  so  much  prosperity 
and  good  management  —  due  it  must 
be  confessed  principally  to  the  good 
sense  and  resolution  of  that  brave 
Joseph  Marie,  in  carrying  out  his 
own  plans,  and  resisting  Madame's 
English  innovations.  Yet,  since 
Madame  is  good  to  every  one,  one 
would  not  grudge,  one  would  indeed 
rejoice  heartily  with  her  in  the 
triumph  she  is  expecting." 

Having  come  to  this  happy  conclusion 
they  moved  on,  and  another  little  group 
formed  of  young  girls  from  the  river 
with  piled  baskets  of  white  linen  on 
their  heads,  who  were  still  more 
enthusiastic  in  their  exclamations  of 
delight  at  the  sight  of  the  old  furni- 
ture and  the  prospect  of  a  guest  at 
the  chateau.  The  whole  place  was 
bubbling  over  with  festivity,  and 
somehow  the  joy  did  not  seem  exag- 
gerated to  Emmie,  considering  who  it 
was  that  was  coming  to-morrow,  with 
news  from  home  (her  Saville  Street 
letters  had  spoken  of  a  visit  he  had 
made  there  lately  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  last  intelligence  to  her); 
and  with  what  sort  of  a  look,  joy- 
ful or  sorrowful,  on  the  speaking  face 
that  seemed  to  answer  to  her  thoughts 
and  interpret  them  as  no  other  had 
ever  done. 

Emmie  turned  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace  and  walked  back  to  meet 
Madame  de  Florimel,  now  approching 
from  the  lower  garden,  and  as  she 
buried  her  face  in  a  bunch  of  daffodils, 
she  wondered  whether  a  really  sensible 
person,  whether  Katherine  Moore  her- 
self in  like  circumstance,  could  help 
feeling  as  foolishly  happy  as  she  felt 
just  then.  Madame,  who  seldom 
troubled  herself,  to  gather  flowers, 
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having  long  since  had  a  surfeit  of 
them,  appeared,  however,  at  the  top  of 
the  marble-steps  with  three  or  four 
primroses  and  a  cowslip  between  her 
fingers,  poor  little  withered  blooms, 
the  only  shabby  ones  in  the  garden, 
which  she  had  gathered  behind  the 
cow-shed  in  a  shady  spot  where  the 
roots  had  been  planted  long  ago.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  them  when 
Emmie  joined  her,  and  the  expression 
of  har  face  had  a  very  unusual  touch 
of  melancholy. 

"See,"  she  said,  "how  unhappy  my 
English  primroses  look  in  the  grand 
company  they  find  themselves  among. 
Wynyard  Anstice  brought  them  from 
the  woods  at  Leigh,  the  last  time  he 
came  here  with  his  uncle.  But  I  made 
a  mistake  in  asking  for  them ;  I  might 
have  known  well  enough  that  living 
things  transplanted  from  one  country 
to  another  never  come  to  much  good, 
or  are  happy." 

"  Madame — but  you,  madame,"  cried 
Emmie,  surprised  by  her  quick  sym- 
pathy into  answering  to  the  thought 
instead  of  the  words  of  her  companion. 

Madame  was  not  at  all  accustomed 
to  being  understood  better  than  she  in- 
tended, and  being  talkative  by  nature 
had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  indulging  in 
spoken  reveries,  which,  with  Madelon 
or  the  good  cure"  by  her  side,  had 
brought  no  other  inconvenience  than 
that  of  confirming  her  companions  in 
their  chronic  contempt  for  Madame's 
English  ideas.  She  turned  rather 
sharply  to  look  at  Emmie  now,  but 
could  find  nothing  to  alarm  or  offend 
her  in  the  sweet  wistf ulness  with  which 
the  girl's  reverential  eyes  were  trying 
to  read  her  face.  Had  she  not  lately 
been  saying  that  had  Providence 
blessed  her  with  a  daughter  like  this, 
there  should  only  be  one  heart  and  one 
soul  between  them,  and  indeed 

A  swift  thought  darted  through 
Madame's  inventive  brain,  so  delicious 
to  her  that  it  nearly  drove  away  the 
sad  reflections  that  had  occupied  her 
during  her  progress  up  the  garden; 
then,  seeing  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
how  the  two  trains  of  thought,  the  sad 


and  the  joyful,  might  be  made  to  fit  into 
each  other,  she  grasped  after  the  fleet- 
ing melancholy,  and  said,  musingly, 
as  she  laid  the  stalks  of  her  English 
flowers  together  in  a  bouquet — 

"  Ah,  my  child,  the  sight  of  these 
flowers  has  brought  my  thoughts  back 
to  the  subject  we  were  discussing 
when  I  was  called  away  :  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  great  event  in  a  girl's 
life  should  be  conducted.  You  think 
it  strange  in  me,  so  entirely  English 
as  I  am  in  all  my  principles,  to  have 
adopted  French  notions  on  the  subject 
of  forming  marriages ;  but  I  followed 
your  plan  when  I  was  young,  my  child. 
I  chose  for  myself,  and  having  given 
up  all  other  ties  for  the  man  whose 
society  I  believed  enough  for  my 
happiness,  I  have  lived  a  very  soli- 
tary life  in  this  place  for  forty  years. 
Yes,  it  is  nearly  forty  years  since  I 
began  to  spend  my  time  chiefly  alone 
here, — with  affectionate  neighbours 
and  occupations, — but  alone,  as  you 
see." 

"M.  le  Comte  died,  then,  so  soon 
after  your  marriage,"  said  Emmie. 

"  He  died  at  Monaco  two  years  ago, 
my  child,  of  a  sudden  seizure  at  the 
gaming-table,  where  he  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  spend  his  nights  and 
days.  We  had  different  ideas,  differ- 
ent habits,  a  different  faith.  I  occu- 
pied myself  with  his  interests  to  the 
last,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  save 
something  out  of  the  ruin  he  made 
for  my  son — to  create  an  existence 
for  him  which  he  will  perhaps  appre- 
ciate when  I  am  gone." 

"  Ah,  you  have  your  son." 

"  For  two  or  three  years  of  his 
childhood  I  had  him,  but  he  was 
educated  apart  from  me,  and  in  grow 
ing  up  he  has  removed  himself  further 
and  further  from  my  influence.  He  is 
an  ardent  Catholic,  and  his  spiritual 
advisers  do  not  advocate  his  spending 
much  of  his  time  with  an  English 
mother.  I  have  only  twice  seen  his 
wife  and  child.  I  am  a  lonely  old 
woman,  as  you  see,  and  when  I  am 
not  occupied  with  my  menage  and  my 
farming,  I  fall  to  speculating  on  the 
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difference  it  would  have  made  in  my 
own  life,  and  in  some  other  lives  if  I 
had  taken  my  father's  and  mother's 
advice,  and  accepted  the  husband  they 
had  planned  for  me." 

Emmie's  sympathetic  eyes  asked  for 
more  ;  and  Madame,  laughing,  as  she 
lightly  struck  her  cheek  with  the 
bouquet  she  had  arranged  to  her  mind 
by  this  time,  went  on — 

"  Ah,  what  a  lover  of  love  stories 
we  have  here.  You  will  not  be  con- 
tent, I  see,  till  you  have  drawn  the 
whole  history  out  of  me ;  and  you  are 
wondering  already,  how  a  girl  of 
eighteen — your  own  age,  I  think — 
came  already  to  have  two  lovers." 

"  No,"  said  Emmie,  quickly,  "  for 
the  girl  of  eighteen  was  you." 

"So  an  English  girl  can  make  a 
pretty  speech,  or  has  she  learned  it 
already  from  Madelon  ?  However,  the 
second  suitor  in  my  estimation  was  no 
great  conquest,  and  I  don't  think  it 
ever  came  into  my  head  to  consider 
him  a  lover  at  all.  He  was  my  cousin, 
a  certain  Wynyard  Anstice,  whom  I 
had  known  all  my  life,  in  my  baby 
days,  as  a  big,  teasing,  over-affection- 
ate schoolboy,  and  afterwards  as  a 
grave  young  man,  who  came  to  our 
house  at  regular  intervals,  and  was 
always  more  and  more  intent  on  mat- 
ters that  did  not  interest  me,  and  more 
and  more  tiresomely  determined  to 
thrust  himself  and  them  on  my  notice. 

"  Was  he  at  all  like  the  relation,  the 
Mr.  Wynyard  Anstice,  who  is  coming 
here  to-morrow ;  but  no,  there  cannot 
be  any  likeness." 

"  Why  not  1 "  asked  Madame,  rais- 
ing her  eyebrows  again.  "  Relations 
are  alike  sometimes.  However,  you 
are  right  in  your  guess ;  the  present 
Wynyard  Anstice  does  not  get  his 
good  looks  or  his  pleasant  ways  from 
our  side  of  the  house,  though  he  is  an 
Anstice  at  the  bottom,  and  can  even 
remind  me  of  his  uncle  when  he  turns 
obstinate.  My  cousin  Wynyard  was 
an  eldest  son,  and  his  father  was  a  rich 
man,  while  mine,  though  the  head  of 
the  family,  was  absolutely  poor  for  our 
station.  Titled  poverty  has  been  my 


lot  through  life,  and  I  have  learned 
to  accustom  myself  to  its  straits  and 
its  unsubstantial  dignities,  till  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  accommodate  myself 
to  anything  else.  Even  then  I  had 
imbibed  a  certain  contempt  for  my 
uncle,  because  he  had  early  in  life 
married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
trading  family,  and  allowed  his  name 
to  be  associated  with  theirs  in  the 
business  from  which  their  riches  were 
drawn ;  and  when  the  eldest  son 
showed  a  real  talent  for  affairs,  and 
threw  himself  with  energy  into  the 
pursuits  of  his  mother's  family,  all 
his  chance  of  success  with  me  was 
over  for  ever.  I  was  a  foolish,  wilful 
girl,  as  I  said  before,  and  I  had  my 
way.  Sometimes,  in  my  lonely  hours, 
I  amuse  myself  by  figuring  the  life  I 
might  have  had  if  my  mother  had  had 
hers.  It  would  not  have  been  all 
roses,  any  more  than  is  this,  but 
there  would  have  been  perhaps  greater 
compensations.  I  should  have  lived 
among  old  friends,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  my  middle  life  in  my  own 
childhood's  home ;  for  my  only  brother 
died  soon  after  my  father,  and  the 
Leigh  estates,  such  as  they  were,  came 
to  my  cousin,  who  lived  in  the  old 
house  till  he  died." 

"  And  never  married  ?  " 

"But  not  for  love  of  me.  Mis- 
fortunes follow  some  people,  and  my 
cousin  was  destined  to  suffer  from  a 
much  deeper  heart-wound  than  any  I 
gave  him.  The  winter  after  my 
brother's  death  he  came  to  La  Ro- 
quette  to  pay  me  a  long  visit.  There 
were  matters  of  business  to  discuss 
between  us,  and  I  think  he  found  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  seeing  how 
things  were  here,  and  in  bringing 
his  once-despised  acuteness  to  my  aid. 
using  it  to  protect  me  from  some  of 
the  worst  consequences  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  had  placed  myself. 
That  year  the  maisonnette  on  the  hill 
was  fitted  up,  and  I  invited  a  dear 
English  friend  with  her  daughter  to 
spend  the  first  winter  in  it.  The 
daughter  was  a  charming  girl,  tho- 
roughly English,  but  of  a  type  I  had 
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not  seen  before,  full  of  little  enthu- 
siasms and  notions  which  she  would 
quite  forget  herself  in  defending.  I 
was  French  enough  then  to  be  doubt- 
ful of  my  friend's  wisdom,  in  having 
allowed  her  daughter  to  run  beyond 
her  so  far ;  but  my  grave  elderly 
cousin  was  thoroughly  bewitched,  over 
head  and  ears  in  love,  after  the  second 
morning  of  arguing  and  dawdling  to- 
gether up  and  down  this  terrace.  I 
confess  I  used  my  influence  with  the 
mother  and  the  young  girl  to  give 
matters  the  turn  he  wished,  feeling 
that  I  owed  my  cousin  something. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  mistakes  in 
that  way  I  have  ever  made  in  my 
life.  They  were  engaged  in  this 
garden.  Ah !  me,  I  can  see  them 
coming  up  the  marble  steps  together, 
he  all  radiant,  and  eager  to  tell  me 
of  his  success,  and  she  blushing  and 
smiling  at  the  thought  of  the  pleasure 
the  news  would  give  to  her  mother  and 
me.  But  it  did  not  answer.  On  closer 
acquaintance  she  grew  alarmed  at  his 
imperious  temper,  that  clashed  perpetu- 
ally with  her  ideas,  and  soon  after  they 
returned  to  England  she  jilted  him  to 
marry  the  younger  of  his  two  half- 
brothers,  young  men  who  had  grown 
up  since  I  left  England,  and  to  whom 
my  elder  cousin  had  acted  the  part  of 
a  father." 

•"This  girl  and  the  young  brother 
were  Mr.  Wynyard  Anstice's  father 
and  mother  then  1  " 

"  You  have  guessed  it.  That  is  his 
special  link  on  to  me,  and  indeed  he 
is  the  only  one  of  my  English  rela- 
tions in  the  younger  generation  that 
I  trouble  myself  to  keep  up  an  ac- 
quaintance with.  I  can't  help  cling- 
ing to  him,  and  the  attraction  seems 
mutual ;  for  here,  after  rather  a  long 
interval,  and  without  any  pressing  of 
mine,  he  comes  proposing  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  with  me.  It  will  bring  a 
crowd  of  old  recollections  to  have  him 
here  again,  with  those  looks  and  ways 
that  have  so  much  of  his  mother  in 
them.  An  unlucky  resemblance,  for 
it  has  cost  him  a  fortime  already.  His 
parents  both  died  in  India  a  few  years 
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after  their  marriage,  and  left  him  a 
legacy  to  his  uncle's  care,  with,  I  be- 
lieve, a  great  many  professions  of  re- 
pentance for  their  past  conduct 
towards  him.  The  old  man  behaved 
very  well,  and  accepted  the  charge  of 
the  child,  reluctantly,  at  first,  but 
growing  fond  of  him  by  degrees,  and 
treating  him  in  all  respects  like  a  son. 
I  was  glad  when  I  saw  what  a  fine 
handsome  boy  the  little  "Wynyard 
was,  not  so  like  his  mother  as  to 
awaken  painful  recollections,  but  with 
a  great  deal  of  her  brightness  and 
sweetness  of  nature. 

"For  some  years  it  seemed  as  if  my 
cousin  had  at  last  succeeded  in  bind- 
ing one  living  creature  to  himself  ;  and 
I  hearing  of  it,  and  seeing  it,  for  the 
two  paid  several  visits  here  together, 
rejoiced  that  the  doom  of  utter  soli- 
tude had  not  come  upon  us  both,  that 
a  little  bit  of  natural  cheerfulness 
and  family  love  had  visited  my  old 
home  once  more.  It  did  very  well 
while  Wynyard  was  a  boy,  for  he  has 
a  fine  temper,  and  so  long  as  there 
was  only  the  question  of  yielding  his 
wishes  in  every  day  matters,  his  bright 
good  humour  made  all  easy  ;  but  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  think  for 
himself,  and  he  developed  the  same 
tendency  to  take  up  enthusiasms  his 
mother  had  had,  then — well,  I  under- 
stood the  conflict  that  followed  better 
it  may  be  than  any  one  else.  It  was 
affection,  intensified  by  recollections  of 
past  pain,  quite  as  much  as  a  tyranni- 
cal temper,  that  made  my  poor  cousin 
resent  so  bitterly  the  differences  of 
opinion  that  grew  up  between  himself 
and  his  darling  when  the  boy  ap- 
proached manhood.  If  Wynyard  could 
have  agreed  with  him  on  every  point, 
and  fallen  in  with  all  his  prejudices, 
he  would  have  felt  himself  avenged, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  old  desertion  ;  but 
when  the  one  person  he  hud  allowed 
himself  to  love  in  his  later  years  chose 
to  think  and  act  for  himself  in  a  man- 
ner directly  opposed  to  his  judgment, 
all  his  former  affection  turned  to  gall, 
and  he  seemed  to  lose  even  his  sense 
of  justice." 
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"Did  he  die  unforgiving1?"  asked 
Emmie,  anxiously. 

"  It  was  a  seizure  ab  the  last. 
Wynyard  was  sent  for,  and  the  other 
nephew,  who  is  now  Lord  Anstice, 
and  they  were  both  with  him  for  the 
last  week  of  his  life.  He  recovered 
consciousness  a  few  hours  before  the 
end,  and  seemed  pleased,  so  Wynyard 
told  me,  to  see  him  near,  speaking 
to  him  as  of  old,  as  if  there  had 
never  been  any  quarrel.  But  if  he 
remembered  the  injustice  he  had 
committed,  and  wished  to  undo  it, 
it  was  too  late  then.  Wynyard,  at 
all  events,  was  not  one  to  allow 
last  moments  to  be  disturbed  with 
thoughts  of  worldly  possessions.  It 
had  always  been  supposed  that  the 
large  fortune  my  cousin  inherited  from 
his  father  would  go  to  Wynyard,  and 
that  the  other  nephew  would  have  the 
Anstice  estates,  which  had  greatly 
increased  in  value  under  my  cousin's 
management.  When  the  will  came 
to  be  read,  however,  it  was  found  that 
Wynyard's  name  was  left  out,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  property  went  to 
the  other  nephew,  an  idle  young  man, 
who  had  never  been  a  favourite  with 
his  uncle  till  just  at  the  last,  when  he 
took  him  up  to  punish  Wynyard  for 
his  independence,  Wynyard  makes 
very  light  of  the  disappointment, 
professing  to  think  it  only  fair 
that  he  should  be  left  to  abide  by 
the  principles  he  had  chosen,  and 
prove  that  he  understood  what  he  was 
about  when  he  said  they  were  suffi- 
cient for  him.  All  that  is  beyond  me 
— belonging  indeed  to  regions  of 
thought  into  which  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  entered — and  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  glad  to  see  my  father's 
title  in  the  way  of  being  properly  sup- 
ported at  last ;  but  I  don't  think  I  am. 
I  like  the  old  simplicity  and  the  dignity 
that  owed  nothing  to  Avealth ;  and  I 
can't  escape  feeling  as  if  the  injustice 
done  to  Wynyard  may  be  traced 
back  to  influence  I  exercised  here,  in 
walks  up  and  down  this  terrace  long 
ago.  If  I  had  not  planned  a  little  too 
eagerly  just  that  once  in  my  life,  mat- 


ters might  have  adjusted  themselves 
more  smoothly.  The  two  young  people 
who  married  afterwards  would  have 
met  and  liked  each  other  all  the  same, 
doubtless  ;  but  there  would  have  been 
no  previous  promise  to  make  their  love 
a  treachery  to  the  elder  brother.; — or 
they  would  never  have  met,  and  my 
cousin  would  have  divided  his  posses- 
sions justly  among  his  heirs,  unin- 
fluenced by  old  loves  and  grudges. 
But  forgive  me,  my  child,  I  have  been 
talking  to  myself  instead  of  to  you  for 
the  last  ten  minutes.  It  is  a  bad  habit 
I  have  falleu  into  through  living  so 
much  alone.  Excuse  me." 

Emmie's  face  did  not  suggest  the 
need  of  any  apology,  but  Madame  de 
Florimel  was  no  longer  looking  at  it, 
her  eyes  had  for  some  time  been  fixed 
on  a  distant  part  of  the  garden,  as  if 
she  had  been  calling  up  recollections 
of  vanished  figures  to  people  it  with. 

"I  live  so  much  alone,"  she  continued, 
"  that  when  I  am  walking  up  and  down 
here,  I  fall  into  a  way  of  following 
out  my  own  thoughts.  It  is  among 
the  old  days  that  I  live  instead  of  in 
the  present,  fancying  how  this  and  that 
would  have  been,  if  one  or  the  other 
person  had  acted  differently,  or  if  cir- 
cumstances had  occurred  otherwise 
than  they  did.  Ah,  well;  but  now 
you  see,  my  child,  our  argument  is 
ended.  I  have  told  you  a  chapter  out 
of  my  own  history,  all  a  propos  of 
Madelon's  prospects,  to  convince  you 
that  you  had  better  leave  her  parents 
and  myself  to  settle  her  marriage. 
If  my  friend,  the  Grasse  epicier, 
whom  I  have  long  known,  and  with 
whose  affairs  I  am  well  acquainted, 
should  approve  himself  to  us  elders, 
you  young  ones  will  do  well  to  ac- 
quiesce in  our  decision.  It  is  a  tangled 
web,  my  child,  this  life  that  we  are  all 
in,  and  it  needs  experienced  hands  to 
lay  thread  and  thi'ead  together.  Ah, 
here  comes  Madelon  to  tell  us  that 
the  charette  is  waiting  to  take  you  back 
to  the  maisonnette.  You  have  made  this 
morning  of  waiting  pass  pleasantly, 
my  child,  and  you  must  not  forget  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  your  good 
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aunt  for  sparing  you  to  me.  It  is 
an  amiable  person,  this  Lady  Rivers, 
though  somehow  or  other  I — but  what 
am  I  about,  maundering  to  myself 
again]  I  must  have  entered  my 
dotage  to-day.  Let  us  go  and  see 
if  Madelon  has  remembered  to  put 
the  flowers  I  gathered  for  your  aunt 
under  the  charette  seat." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

BED   ANEMONES. 

THE  bright  sunshiny  mornings  did 
not  always  bring  Emmie  West  such 
long  leisure  as  she  had  enjoyed  in 
the  chateau  garden  when  Madame  de 
Florimel  had  confided  to  her  a  chap- 
ter of  her  early  history.  Even  to  the 
pretty  maisonnette  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  there  would  come  every  now  and 
then  dark  days — and  there  was  sure 
to  be  one  hour  in  each  day — when 
Emmie  was  tempted  to  wish  herself 
back  in  dingy  Saville  Street,  finding 
that  uninterrupted  sunshine  out  of 
doors  did  not  quite  make  up  for 
gloom  inside  the  house.  Entire  days 
of  discomfort  occurred  whenever  a 
badly  cooked  dinner,  or  a  suspicion 
that  Madame  la  Comtesse  had  singled 
out  Emmie  for  attentions  due  to  some 
one  else,  aggravated  Lady  Rivers  into 
a  state  of  temper  that  refused  rest  to 
herself  or  any  one  under  her  control. 
The  hour  of  trial  that  came  with  each 
day  was  caused  by  Lady  Rivers's  im- 
patience to  get  her  letters,  and  was 
spent  in  weary  watching  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  facteur  down  the  steep 
road  that  connected  La  Roquette  with 
the  little  mountain  town  which  was  its 
nearest  point  of  contact  with  a  world 
concerning  itself  with  letters. 

The  eagerness  of  the  present  inha- 
bitants of  the  little  chateau  to  have 
their  share  of  news  at  a  particular 
hour  of  the  day  was  an  ever-recurring 
surprise  and  scandal  to  the  cheery  old 
facteur.  He  was  accustomed  to  place 
the  weekly  newspaper,  or  the  rare 
letter  he  brought  to  the  scattered 
farm-houses  he  visited  in  his  rounds, 
on  the  topmost  door-step,  or  on  the 


wooden  ledge  where  the  marmites  dried 
themselves  under  the  kitchen  window, 
and  to  leave  them  there  to  greet  the 
eyes  of  their  owners  when  they  returned 
in  the  evening  from  their  day's  work 
among  their  olives  and  vines.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  shrug  his  shoulders 
high  enough  in  contempt  of  people 
who  wasted  good  daylight  in  watching 
on  their  door- step  for  his  arrival,  as 
Emmie  "West  watched  every  day. 
Though  he  was  too  true  a  Frenchman 
not  to  have  a  smile  and  a  polite  word 
of  excuse  ready  when  the  eyes  that 
watched  and  reproached  him  for  his 
delays  were  as  pretty  as  Emmie's,  he 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  having 
bis  right  to  take  his  dejeuner  leisurely 
by  the  road-side  so  questioned. 

To  people  who  passed  the  entire  day 
in  doing  nothing,  what  would  it  matter 
at  what  hour  they  had  their  letters  ? 
Madame  la  Comtesse  was  more  rea- 
sonable, and  far  from  requiring  her 
budget  at  a  particular  time  of  the  day, 
allowed  him  to  spare  himself  the  long 
descent  into  her  valley,  and  to  leave 
her  letters  at  the  maisonnette  to  be  car- 
ried down  the  hill  by  one  of  the  farm 
people  at  their  leisure.  Why  should 
any  one  be  more  particular  than 
Madame,  and,  above  all,  what  could 
one  want  with  so  many  letters  every 
day  ?  Two,  four,  half-a-dozen. 

The  facteur  could  not  restrain  a 
glance  of  curiosity  darting  from  his 
dark  southern  eyes,  as  he  counted 
these  numbers,  day  after  day,  into 
Emmie's  hand.  A  little  joke  about 
a  "  bien-aime "  hovered  on  his  lips, 
which  never,  however,  got  itself  said, 
for  Emmie,  though  accessible  enough 
at  other  times,  always  looked  grave 
when  she  was  taking  in  the  letters. 

Who  could  say  what  aggravations 
to  temper  for  Aunt  Rivers  might  not 
be  folded  up  in  one  or  another  of 
them? 

She  generally  remained  for  a  moment 
on  the  steps  outside,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  and  looking  after  the 
facteur  till  he  had  passed  the  hedge  of 
roses  now  full  of  pink  blooms,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  just  to  refresh 
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herself  with  as  much  sunshine  as 
possible,  before  turning  back  to  the 
house  to  confront  Lady  Rivers  with 
a  handful  of  fateful  letters. 

Madame's  valley,  with  all  its 
scattered  dwellings,  lies  spread  out 
like  a  panorama  at  her  feet.  The 
groups  of  houses  she  spies  from  her 
high  station,  here  by  a  red  roof  in  a 
bosquet  of  grey  olives,  there  by  a 
thin  column  of  smoke  rising  through 
the  thick,  high  canes  that  border  the 
river,  these  all  contain  friends,  and 
have  associations  for  Emmie  now. 
She  knows  who  owns  that  group  of 
fig-trees,  whose  branches  hold  up  buds 
like  delicate  green  cups,  high  in  the 
air — whose  is  the  orchard  of  quince  and 
almond  at  the  opening  of  the  valley — 
and  to  whom  belongs  the  vineyard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  winding  road, 
where  the  dwarf  vines  have  clothed 
themselves  promisingly  with  downy 
leaves  and  clusters  with  a  good  smell. 
Ah,  the  winter  is  over  and  done  in- 
deed; "the  fig-tree  puts  forth  her 
leaves,  the  vines  have  a  good  smell ;  " 
and  Emmie's  heart  to-day  adds  softly 
to  the  ancient  spring-tide  love  song — 
"  and  he  has  come." 

Down  there  in  the  great  white  house 
all  bathed  in  sunshine,  he  opened  his 
eyes  this  morning  on  all  this  beauty, 
and  perhaps  to-day 

But  what  is  Emmie  doing,  keeping 
Lady  Rivers  waiting  so  long  for  her 
six  letters  1  The  glow  fades  from 
her  face  as  she  turns  to  enter  the 
hushed,  shaded  house  where  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  freshness  and  bright- 
ness is  shut  out  to  suit  the  invalid's 
fancies ;  bent,  Emmie  sometimes  thinks, 
on  depriving  herself  of  the  advantages 
they  have  come  so  far  to  seek,  and  on 
bringing  as  much  of  the  excitement  of 
her  London  life  about  her  as  she  can 
lay  hold  on  under  the  circumstances. 
Emmie  puts  it  down  to  the  worry  of 
expecting  and  reading  these  daily 
letters,  that  her  aunt's  cheek  has  not 
lost  its  hectic  flush,  and  that  her 
nightly  sleeplessness  and  morning 
cough  have  scarcely  at  all  abated. 
She  even  took  it  on  herself  to  suggest 


to  Alma  that  the  letters  from  Eccleston 
Square  had  better  for  the  future  be 
written  more  carefully ;  but  the  caution 
did  not  avail.  Lady  Rivers  fretted  so 
much  more  at  not  receiving  full  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  Kirkman  parties, 
that  the  old  practice  of  giving  full 
details  had  to  be  resumed;  and 
Emmie  again  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  fresh  sunny  mornings  in  reading 
aloud  accounts  of  London  gaieties 
which  Alma  dutifully  despatched  day 
by  day  for  her  mother's  consolation 
during  her  exile  from  all  such  delights. 
These  narrations  to  Emmie's  ears 
sounded  pleasant  enough,  and  seemed 
to  set  forth  a  very  prosperous  state 
of  things.  She  never  got  quite 
to  understand  what  were  the  jarring 
notes,  or  why  certain  names  and  sen- 
tences should  bring  a  quick  gasp  in 
her  aunt's  breathing,  and  that  fright- 
ened, baffled  look  in  her  eyes,  so 
painful  to  see. 

"  Laurence  I  Are  you  quite  sure  the 
name  is  Laurence  1  You  read  so  care- 
lessly, Emmie,  my  dear.  It  could  not 
possibly  be  young  Laurence  with  whom 
Constance  went  to  the  Opera  while 
Sir  John  was  laid  up  with  a  sore 
throat.  Look  again.  Ah,  yes,  as  you 
say,  Alma  was  there  too,  but  then 
Alma  must  have  given  up  her  engage- 
ment for  the  Kirkmans'  great  dinner 
on  Horace's  birthday — given  it  up,  too, 
at  the  last  moment.  How  could  Con- 
stance be  so  wilful  ?  What  are  they 
all  thinking  of  1  There  would  be  two 
places  vacant  at  the  Kirkmans'  dinner- 
table  !  Sir  Francis  would  not  dine 
there  without  Alma ;  he  would  not 
sacrifice  himself  so  far  as  that.  I 
know  him.  It's  a  selfish  world, 
Emmie,  my  dear,  and  we  poor  mothers 
who  are  ready  to  do  anything, 
anything  for  our  children's  good, 
must  see  the  plans  we  have  toiled 
ourselves  to  death  to  carry  out  de- 
feated by  other  people's  folly  and 
selfishness.  There,  you  had  better  go 
away  and  open  your  own  letter.  You 
have  been  peeping  under  the  envelope 
all  the  time  I  have  been  talking. 
Nobody  evep  does  seem  to  see  my 
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anxieties,  or  care  for  what  I  suffer." 
Then  a  great  tear  would  gather  in  the 
faded  fevered  eyes,  and  falling,  blot 
out  young  Laurence's  obnoxious  name 
on  Alma's  sheet. 

It  certainly  did  appear  hard  to  Lady 
Rivers  to  find  that  old  enemy  of  hers, 
whom  she  believed  she  had  so 
thoroughly  routed  and  crushed  long 
ago,  starting  up  in  her  path  again  with 
power  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
her  present  projects,  even  if  still 
sorer  heartburnings  and  terrors  in  the 
future  need  not  be  foreboded  from,  his 
reappearance  on  the  scene.  More 
frequently,  however,  it  was  the  omis- 
sion of  a  name  in  Alma's  letters  that 
troubled  her. 

"Is  that  all,  Emmie?"  she  would 
ask.  "  Are  you  sure  1  Let  us  look 
t  hrough  the  crossing  again.  Another 
long  letter  without  a  word  of  Horace 
Kirkman  in  it  1  Of  course  when  a 
girl  like  Alma  is  engaged,  one  does 
not  expect  her  to  dwell  much  upon  her 
feelings  and — that  sort  of  thing,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  at  least  how  often 
he  calls,  she  might  tell  me  so  much, 
I  think,  and  whether  she  is  pleased 
with  the  presents  he  brings  her.  Let 
me  recollect — yes — it  is  a  long  time, 
more  than  a  week,  since  Alma  mentioned 
Horace  in  her  letter,  and  then  she 
spoke  almost,  I  thought,  as  if  she  had 
been  annoyed  with  him  for  sending 
her  such  an  expensive  Valentine.  You 
would  not  think  it  a  serious  fault  in  a 
lover — the  not  knowing  how  to  make 
you  handsome  enough  presents,  would 
you,  Emmie'?  You  would  be  grateful 
for  such  an  elegant  Valentine  as  Alma 
found  fault  with,  now  would  you 
not?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Emmie, 
reluctant  to  contradict,  yet  unable  to 
rest  under  the  imputation  of  admiring 
Mr.  Horace  Kirkman's  style  of  court- 
ship. "If  I  liked  a  person  very 
much,  I  suppose  I  should  not  mind  his 
giving  me  useless  things  that  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  however  silly  I 
might  think  it." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Lady  Rivers, 
coldly,  "  you  are  not  likely  to  be  tried 


in  that  way,  my  dear.  Your  lover,  if 
ever  you  have  one,  will  probably  not 
have  money  to  spend  on  useless  pre- 
sents, so  it  is  quite  as  well  that  you 
should  not  acquire  a  taste  for  them. 
You  may  read  me  any  part  of  your 
mother's  letter  that  is  interesting 
enough  to  take  my  thoughts  from  my 
own  troubles.  I  know  she  is  grateful 
to  me  for  all  my  goodness  to  you  and 
to  Aubrey,  and  it  soothes  me  to  hear 
what  she  says  about  how  badly  you 
would  both  have  been  situated  but  for 
me." 

Then  Emmie  glanced  breathlessly 
down  the  pages  of  her  letter  for 
one  of  those  meek  sentences  about 
"  My  obligations  to  dear  Aunt  Rivers 
for  giving  you  such  a  happy  winter," 
with  which  Mrs.  West  did  not  fail  to 
sprinkle  her  epistles,  or  for  some 
harmless  home  incident  that  could  be 
read  out  without  revealing  the  family 
straits  too  plainly.  For  Emmie  was  in- 
consistent enough  to  resent  that  little 
taunt  about  the  probable  poverty  of 
her  future  lover,  and  even  to  feel  it 
keenly,  though  she  did  hate  the  Kirk- 
mans  so  much,  and  though  her  dear 
Countess  had  imbued  her  with  a 
greater  contempt  than  ever  for  vulgar 
wealth.  She  was  seldom,  however,  al- 
lowed to  read  far  without  interruption. 

"  '  Dr.  Urquhart  has  given  Mildie 
tickets  for  some  lectures  on  Physics, 
and  Mrs.  Urquhart  has  promised  to 
take  her  to  the  first  lecture  in  the 
doctor's  brougham,'  "  she  began. 

"  Physic  !  what  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject for  a  lecture,"  Lady  Rivers  struck 
in.  "  If  Mildie  had  to  take  as  much 
as  I,  she  would  not  care  to  hear  it 
lectured  about.  However,  I  am  glad 
the  Urquharts  pay  so  much  attention 
to  Mildie,  it  looks  well,"  and  Emmie, 
finding  that  her  cheeks  were  tingling 
under  her  aunt's  meaning  smile, 
dashed  headlong  into  another  subject. 

"  Mamma  took  her  watch  the  other 
day  to — to —  Oh,  that  is  not  in- 
teresting." 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,  it  interests  me. 
Your  mother  wears  the  old  watch  still 
that  she  had  when  she  married  ;  mine 
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was  worn  out  ages  ago,  but  I  observe 
I  never  get  such  good  things  as 
other  people.  Your  mother's  watch 
wanted  mending  then,  at  last?" 

"  It  was  not  that,  exactly,"  hesitated 
Emmie.  "She  took  her  watch  to  an 
old  watchmaker,  a  friend  of  the 
Moores,  and  she  says  he  was  very  kind 
and  liberal  to  her  about  it, — but  here 
is  something  much  better  worth  read- 
ing down  here  about  the  Moores. 
Christabel  is  not  going  to  Zurich  at 
Easter  after  all — Katherine  finds  she 
cannot  get  lodgings,  so  Christabel  is 
to  remain  in  Saville  Street  all  the 
summer.  Mamma  is  very  glad,  and 
so  is  Mildie,  though  they  don't 
appear  to  see  much  of  Christabel  now. 
She  is  out  a  great  deal,  and  has 
made  many  new  friends.  Old  David 
Mac  Vie,  the  watchmaker,  complained 
of  this  to  mamma,  and  was  quite  in 
low  spirits  because  she  so  seldom  has 
time  to  visit  him." 

"  An  old  watchmaker !  Why  should 
any  one  visit  him?  I  don't  think  I 
care  to  hear  any  more,  my  dear.  You 
may  open  a  crack  of  the  jalousies  now. 
I  think  I  could  bear  a  little  more 
light,  and  that  I  might  look  at  the 
illustrated  paper  dear  Mrs.  Kirkman 
has  sent  me  again  this  week  without 
hurting  my  head.  Perhaps  I  shall 
find  an  account  of  their  dinner-party 
on  Horace's  birthday.  It  will  amuse 
me  very  well  to  look  at  that,  and  you 
may  send  Ward  with  my  afternoon  tea 
and  go  out  for  a  little  while,  if  you  like." 

The  permission  was  always  joyfully 
received,  but  never,  perhaps,  quite  so 
eagerly  as  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
last  recorded  conversation,  just  two 
days  after  Emmie's  visit  to  the  cha- 
teau garden.  She  lingered  after  her 
dismissal  only  long  enough  to  summon 
Ward  to  her  duties,  and  snatch  her 
own  shady  hat  from  its  peg  in  the  hall. 
Then  she  ran  down  the  steep  steps 
into  the  flower-garden,  and  drew  a 
deep  breath  to  blow  away  any  linger- 
ing flavour  of  Kirkman  entertainments 
or  depressing  views  of  human  nature 
that  might  hang  about  her,  contradict- 
ing the  sunny  beauty  of  the  outside 


world  into  which  she  had  emerged, 
and  the  joyous  hope  in  her  heart  that 
responded  to  it. 

Hush,  hush !  She  paused  in  tying 
her  hat-strings,  and  ran  swiftly  down 
the  steep  garden  path  between  rows 
of  sweetly-smelling  beans,  till  she 
reached  the  point  where  the  hill  dip- 
ped steeply  towards  the  ravine,  and 
then  stood  still  to  listen  again.  The 
cicalas  and  the  green  frogs  were  mak- 
ing a  little  less  noise  than  usual. 
Above  their  harsh  voices,  and  above 
the  tinkle  of  the  distant  rivulet, 
Emmie  distinguished  three  clear  liquid 
notes  coming  from  an  almond-tree  half 
way  down  the  near  side  of  the  hill. 
Ah,  and  now  three  other  notes,  liquid 
and  sweet,  answer  from  beyond  the 
river.  Again  the  call,  and  the  loving, 
sweet  reply. 

Emmie  had  never  heard  a  night- 
ingale's voice  in  her  life,  and  had 
hitherto  looked  onnightingalesas  a  half 
mythical  kind  of  bird  known  chiefly 
to  poets ;  but  she  does  not  doubt  their 
identity  to-day,  for  Madelon  had  told 
her  that  nightingales  would  sing  all  day 
and  all  night  in  the  valley  when  spring 
had  really  come,  and  had  not  spring 
come  completely  since  yesterday  ?  She 
smiled  to  think  how  many  quotations 
would  have  risen  to  Mildie's  lips  on 
such  an  occasion, .  while  she  herself 
could  not  recall  one  good  enough. 
"  Most  musical,  most  melancholy." 
Oh  no,  no,  not  melancholy  at  all. 
English  nightingales  might  be  melan- 
choly singing  at  night  in  solemn 
cathedral  closes,  but  that  one  in  the 
almond-tree  on  the  hill,  singing  in  the 
hot,  hot  sunshine,  with  a  cloudless  sky 
overhead  and  countless  flowers  below, 
was  so  happy,  and  had  so  much  to  say 
to  his  love  in  the  orange  grove  on  the 
opposite  slope,  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  hurry  out  his  notes  fast 
enough.  Emmie  would  not  disturb  the 
sweet  talk  by  walking  through  the 
coppice,  so  she  turned  up  the  hill  and 
determined  to  take  another  and  longer 
route  to  the  orange-tree  house  where 
she  had  promised  Madelon  to  call  that 
afternoon. 
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The  open  road  winding  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  has  advantages  which  Emmie 
has  learned  to  appreciate  by  this  time. 
As  she  climbs,  she  stops  to  rest  every 
now  and  then,  and  looking  backward 
sees  a  wide  view  spread  out  at  her  feet, 
so  that  no  doings  in  the  distant  village 
could  escape  her.  If  Joseph  Marie, 
for  example,  had  brought  the  charette 
round  to  the  principal  door  of  the 
chateau,  Emmie  would  have  seen  it 
dwarfed  to  the  size  of  a  toy  chariot, 
with  mice  for  horses,  and  Joseph  Marie 
no  bigger  than  a  frog  for  chaiioteer. 
But  no,  there  is  nothing  unusual  going 
on  at  the  chateau.  The  diminished 
court-yard  and  gardens  lie  open  in 
their  usual  sleepy  afternoon  stillness 
to  the  glaring  sunshine,  not  a  figure 
stirring,  the  jalousies  all  closed,  and 
the  straight  avenues  between  the 
orange-trees  and  the  magnolias  quite 
empty.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  the  village  street  either,  but  a  few 
women  with  their  water- jugs  or  their 
linen  baskets  on  their  heads;  but 
farther  away  Emmie  descries  a  strange 
vehicle  emerging  from  the  lower  en- 
trance to  Madelon's  valley.  Yes,  a 
strange  vehicle — not  Madame 's  char- 
ette, or  any  charette  belonging  to  the 
village.  Can  it  be  that  the  threatened 
grocer  from  Grasse  has  already  been 
paying  a  visit  to  the  orange-tree  house 
in  this  formal  style  ? 

Emmie's  curiosity  was  sufficiently 
aroused  to  induce  her  to  quicken  her 
pace.  By  the  time  she  reached  the  path 
leading  down  into  Madelon's  valley, 
she  had  lost  sight  of  the  village  and 
gained  a  yet  wider  horizon.  More 
and  more  valleys,  more  and  more  olive- 
crowned  hills,  further  and  further 
away  patches  of  parti-coloured  fields, 
showing  like  fairy  gardens  in  the 
golden  afternoon  light,  and  furthest 
of  all,  between  the  opening  heights  on 
the  far  horizon  another  blue,  deeper, 
more  dazzling  than  the  blue  overhead, 
a  moving,  living  radiance,  the  blue  of 
the  Mediterranean  melting  and  losing 
itself  in  the  trembling  sky-line. 

It  was  almost  a  rest  to  turn  into  the 
green  darkness  of  the  pine-wood  after 


looking  at  so  much  light,  and  Emmie 
made  her  way  quickly  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  where  a  tiny  mountain 
rivulet  burst  from  the  rocky  hill-side 
and  began  its  course  through  the 
ravine.  A  flock,  of  sheep  and  goats, 
conducted  by  a  young  shepherdess, 
followed  her  down  the  steep,  and  for 
years  afterwards,  whenever  Emmie 
thought  of  La  Roquette,  it  was  that 
particular  scene  and  its  accompanying 
sounds  and  sensations  that  came 
vividly  back  to  her.  The  tinkling  of 
the  sheep-bells ;  the  gurgle  of  the 
rivulet  through  ferns  and  mosses  that 
choked  its  shallow  bed ;  the  little 
shepherdess's  shrill  voice  calling  her 
dog ;  deep  evening  stillness  but  for 
these  sounds,  and  a  sense  of  solitude 
greater  even  than  had  been  felt  on  the 
lonely  road  with  its  wide  views.  Here 
there  was  only  the  dark  vista  of  the 
pine-wood  she  had  passed  through,  the 
sheltering  hill-sides  all  around  her, 
the  depths  of  shadowy  verdure  at  her 
feet,  and,  above  all,  a  glowing  line  of 
crimson  light  where  the  height  from 
whence  she  had  descended  caught  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

Her  heart  echoed  back  the  peace, 
the  joyful  calm  with  which  the  little 
valley,  from  its  crowning  crimson 
height  to  its  cool  emerald  depths,  over- 
flowed. All  within  her  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  outside  serenity  then. 
Then,  but  never  so  complete  again  in 
all  her  future  life,  for,  in  looking  back, 
she  counted  that  evening  as  the  last  of 
her  unconscious  girlish  days,  the  point 
after  which  she  began  to  have  a  stake 
of  her  own  ;  a  private  life  or  death 
stake  in  existence.  "  When  I  was  a 
girl,"  always  afterwards  meant  for 
Emmie  West  the  years  lying  behind 
that  evening's  walk  through  the  valley. 
She  was,  however,  quite  innocent  of 
any  grave  reflections  at  the  time,  and 
had  not  the  least  idea  when  she  turned 
her  back  on  the  pine-wood,  and  took 
the  narrow  foot-path  by  the  river,  that 
she  was  walking  into  her  womanhood, 
and  leaving  something  behind  her 
there  to  which  she  would  look  back 
regretfully  as  long  as  she  lived. 
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She  was  thinking  of  Madelon  as 
she  hastened  on  wondering  what  o'clock 
it  was,  and  whether  she  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  her  at  her  wash- 
ing-shed, and  be  spared  the  long  delays 
which  a  formal  call  at  the  orange -tree 
house  always  involved. 

The  washing-shed  consisted  of  a  few 
stakes  driven  into  the  river  bank,  and 
overlaid  with  trailing  vines  and  gourds 
which  some  one  (Madelon  never  parti- 
cularised further)  had  put  up  and 
adorned  for  her  special  accommodation 
last  summer.  It  had  looked  like  a 
mere  heap  of  stakes  in  the  early 
spring,  but  now  a  few  downy  vine 
leaves  and  gourd-shoots  were  opening 
themselves  out  to  show  the  kind  of 
trellis  work  that  would  roof  it  by  and 
by,  and  in  this  recess,  according  to  her 
wishes,  Emmie  came  upon  Madelon. 

For  once  in  her  life  she  was  not  at 
work,  but  standing  with  her  hands  in 
her  apron,  looking  up  at  the  budding 
branches  over  her  head.  Emmie  called 
her,  and  her  face  relaxed  into  smiles 
and  dimples,  when  she  saw  who  was 
near. 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle  Emme",  how  I 
have  wanted  you,"  and  then  came 
greeting  kisses  on  each  cheek,  and  an 
eager  acceptance  on  Madelon' s  part  of 
Emmie's  proposal,  that  they  should 
finish  the  walk  to  the  little  chateau 
through  the  coppice  together. 

"  I  have  so  wished  to  see  Mademoi- 
selle," Madelon  repeated  several  times, 
glancing  with  quite  unwonted  shyness 
into  Emmie's  face  as  they  walked 
along  the  river  path  together. 

"  But  you  saw  me  the  day  before 
yesterday,  Madelon?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  Mademoiselle,  but  it 
already  seems  long  ago  ;  things  hap- 
pen of  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to 
speak;  but  Mademoiselle  is  so  kind, 
and  she  has  besides  a  look  in  her  eyes 
that  will  draw  the  words  from  my 
lips,  I  know,  before  we  have  been  long 
together." 

"  Then  you  may  as  well  begin  to  tell 
me  at  once,  Madelon." 

Instead  of  beginning,  Madelon 
looked  cautiously  round ;  they  were 


surely  quite  alone  and  safe  from 
listeners  in  this  secluded  part  of  the 
valley,  Emmie  urged.  No,  not  so 
utterly  alone  it  seemed ;  sounds  of 
some  one  at  work  high  up  among  the 
olives  on  the  opposite)  slope  of  the  hill 
might  be  heard  if  one  listened,  as 
Madelon  had  evidently  been  listening 
a  minute  or  two  ago.  The  ring  of  an 
axe,  and  a  strong  man's  voice  singing 
at  intervals. 

"It  is  Antoine,"  said  Madelon,  "at 
work  always,  late  as  it  is,  Mademoi- 
selle sees.  There  is  no  young  man  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  has  more 
courage  for  work,  or  is  a  better  son ; 
but  what  avails  it  all,  if  people  quarrel 
and  misunderstand  each  other  I — Ah, 
Mademoiselle,  I  speak  because  my 
heart  is  full.  Let  us  climb  by  this 
path  towards  the  little  chateau,  and 
when  we  are  in  the  bosquet,  I  shall  bo 
able  to  tell  Mademoiselle  a  little  of 
what  I  am  feeling." 

"Yes,"  Madelon  began,  when  the 
shelter  of  the  wood  was  gained,  and 
there  was  no  voice  any  longer  to  be 
heard  but  the  nightingale's  singing 
very  loud  and  clear  from  a  fig-tree — 
"Yes,  I  am  very  unhappy  to-day. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  is  so  kind  to  me, 
you  see,  so  kind  !  even  concerning 
herself  like  a  mother  to  plan  a  future 
for  me,  and  yet,  alas  !  I  cannot  be  as 
grateful  to  her  as  I  ought." 

And  then,  as  they  slowly  threaded 
the  tangled  path  in  the  ever-deepening 
gloom,  Emmie  found  herself  listening 
to  the  first  love-story  at  first  hand 
that  had  ever  been  told  her. 

The  great  stress  of  the  trouble  so 
far  as  Madelon's  words  showed  it  at 
first,  lay  in  the  fact  that  Madame' s 
kindness  should  be  in  the  way  of  being 
so  unworthily  appreciated  by  one  who 
owed  her  so  much  gratitude  ;  but 
Emmie,  who  could  not  feel  greatly 
moved  on  this  account,  began  to  see 
something  else  behind  all  these  words 
as  the  talk  went  on,  and  Madelon, 
twisting  her  apron-strings  round  and 
round  her  fingers  as  shyly  as  an  Eng- 
lish girl,  fell  into  digressions  and 
reminiscences  that  had  less  and  less 
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to  do  with  Madame' s  share  of  the 
grievance.  That  story  of  the  fierce 
dog  that  used"  to  guard  the  oil-mill  on 
the  way  to  the  school-house,  which 
Madelon  had  never  dared  to  pass  all 
through  her  school-days  without 
Antoine's  holding  her  hand ;  the  fete 
day  when  they  had  walked  in  pro- 
cession together;  incidents  of  other 
memorable  fete  days — down  to  that 
late  one  when,  under  the  chestnut- 
trees,  in  the  village  pldce,  Antoine  had 
even  spoken  of  speaking  soon  to  his 
father  and  mother,  urging  that  though 
they  were  both  so  young,  something 
should  be  settled  lest  other  plans 
should  be  thought  of  by  the  elders  for 
either  of  them. 

"  And  now,"  Madelon  concluded, 
"to  think  that  the  danger  which 
seemed  distant  then  should  have 
arrived,  and  that  Madame  herself 
should  have  brought  it  about.  Madame, 
whose  preference  has  been  my  pride 
and  Antoine's  boast  all  our  lives — 
Ah,"  Madelon  choked  herself  with  a 
great  sob  as  she  tried  to  draw  back 
into  her  first  entrenchments — "  Ah,  it 
is  terrible  to  feel  so  little  gratitude 
towards  Madame,  when  she  has,  as  my 
mother  points  out,  given  me  a  crown- 
ing proof  of  her  good  opinion ;  going 
so  far  as  even  to  choose  a  husband  for 
me.  It  is  my  inability  to  feel  rightly 
towards  Madame  that  weighs  upon  my 
conscience, — it  is  that  truly." 

"  But  does  not  your  mother  know 
about  Antoine  ? "  asked  Emmie.  "  Can- 
not she  help  you  ?  " 

"  Three  months  ago,"  answered 
Madelon,  sorrowfully,  "my  mother  was 
favourable,  and  also  his  mother ;  or 
you  will  easily  believe,  Mademoiselle, 
that  those  little  words  under  the  chest- 
nut-trees would  not  have  been  spoken  ; 
but  there  has  since  been  that  maudite 
quarrel  between  our  fathers  all  about 
nothing,  and  my  mother  resents  the 
hard  words  that  have  been  spoken. 
She  has  her  pride,  and  why  should  she 
not  ?  She  does  not  choose  that  our 
family  should  be  treated  with  dis- 
respect by  neighbours  a  little  while 
ago  no  richer  or  more  thought  of  than 


ourselves,  and — at  such  a  moment — 
Ah,  Mademoiselle,  to  think  of  M. 
Bouchillon  coming  to  ask  me  of  my 
parents  in  a  ckarelte  handsomer  even 
than  the  one  in  which  Madame  drives 
to  the  English  church,  and  also  that 
he  has  brought  a  present  of  a  Paris 
clock  to  my  mother  ;  and  it  was  only 
last  Sunday  afternoon,  after  vespers, 
that  he  made  my  acquaintance.  My 
poor  Antoine  !  What  chance  is  there 
for  him  against  a  man  of  such  solid 
pretensions  as  that  ?  He  does  not 
know  what  has  happened  yet,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  singing  over 
his  work  on  the  hill  as  Mademoiselle 
heard  just  now.  But  what  can  he 
think,  what  can  he  hope,  when  he 
hears?" 

"  He  will  be  very  unhappy  ?  " 

"  II  m'aime,"  said  Madelon,  simply. 

"And  you,  Madelon?"  asked. 
Emmie.  She  knew  well  enough 
already,  but  some  demon  of  sympa- 
thetic curiosity  impelled  her  to  try  to 
get  a  nearer  view  of  this  half-unknown, 
half -strangely  familiar  thing  of  which 
they  were  talking. 

Madelon  put  her  much-tortured 
apron  up  to  her  eyes. 

"  Mademoiselle  must  pray  for  me," 
she  faltered,  "  that  my  heart  may  be 
brought  to  respond  with  suitable 
gratitude  to  the  wishes  of  Madame 
and  of  my  parents." 

"But  for  yourself,  Madelon ;  have 
you  no  doubts  about  your  own  wishes  ? 
M.  Bouchillon  and  his  solid  pretensions 
don't  tempt  you  at  all  ?  " 

"  But  no,  Mademoiselle — when  one 
loves,  when  one  has  loved  from  one's 
childhood  —  you  understand,  Made- 
moiselle." 

"Yes,"  said  Emmie  softly.  "It  is 
beautiful  I  think  to  love  so.  I  will 
pray  for  you,  Madelon,  but  I  shall 
pray  that  your  parents,  and  Madame 
too,  may  come  to  think  as  you  do 
about  this,  and  that  you  may  be  hap- 
py with  the  one  who  has  loved  you 
all  your  life.  I  would  not  give  him 
up,  I  think,  if  I  were  you — no,  I  am 
sure  I  would  not." 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle  is  English,"  said 
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Madelon,  shaking  her  head — but  her 
hand  stole  out  from  under  her  apron, 
and  clasped  Emmie's,  and  the  two  girls 
walked  on  together  to  the  end  of  the 
wood,  holding  hands  in  a  silent  sym- 
pathy which  each  felt  could  not  be 
made  more  perfect  by  further  explana- 
tions, though  before  many  minutes 
were  over  their  thoughts  had  sun- 
dered, and  each  was  following  out  her 
own  dream  in  a  very  different  track. 

"  If  Alma  had  been  true-hearted, 
like  this  French  girl,"  Emmie  was 
thinking — "  how  happy  her  life  might 
have  been.  What  a  beautiful  love  she 
would  have  had." 

The  gate  at  the  end  of  the  wood 
opened  close  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  as  they  approached,  it  looked 
like  a  gate  of  ebony  standing  out 
against  the  sky  where  the  after-glow 
was  burning  still.  For  a  moment 
Emmie's  eyes  were  dazzled.  The 
change  from  the  wood  to  the  open  hill 
top  was  like  a  coming  out  from  night 
into  daylight  again,  but  as  soon  as  she 
recovered  her  sight  she  perceived  a 
figure,  leaning  over  the  garden  rail- 
ings among  the  rose-trees,  and  her 
heart  gave  a  great  foolish  bound,  just 
as  if  she  had  not  been  thinking  of 
that  person  all  the  time  she  had  been 
in  the  wood,  and  had  not  hoped  through 
every  minute  of  her  long  walk  that 
fie  would  be  there  when  she  came 
back.  The  perverse,  self-teasing  spirit 
that  had  sent  her  so  far  away  on  that 
particular  afternoon  had  been  exor- 
cised by  Madelon' s  talk — and  she  knew, 
and  now  confessed  to  herself,  what  a 
bitter,  bitter  disappointment  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  not  waited  till 
she  came  back. 

"Wynyard  caught  sight  of  her  just 
as  she  reached  the  gate,  and  leaping 
the  rose  hedge,  met  her  as  she  came 
through.  His  face  looked  quite  radiant 
with  the  glow  of  the  sunset,  and  the 
pleasant  consciousness  that  he  was 
the  bearer  of  welcome  news,  and  half 
unconsciously  he  held  out  both  hands 
and  took  Emmie's  hands,  flowers  and 
all,  into  their  grasp. 

"Did   I   not  tell    you,"   he    cried, 


"  that  we  should  meet  on  a  hill-side 
when  you  would  be  more  at  home 
here  than  I  ?  But  how  is  it  that 
you  did  not  expect  me1?  Had  you 
forgotten  that  I  was  to  come  to-day, 
with  my  pockets  full  of  letters  and 
parcels  from  Saville  Street  1  or  have 
you  become  indifferent  to  letters,  like 
the  rest  of  the  people  here  1  But  for 
these  red  anemones  in  your  hands, 
which  betray  your  English  love  of 
gathering,  I  should  say  you  looked 
naturalized  already — as  if  you  were 
a  part  of  the  place." 

If  he  meant  to  say,  part  of  the 
glowing  sunset,  part  of  the  rich, 
sweet  beauty  of  the  hill-top,  and  of 
the  golden  evening,  Emmie's  looks 
would  not  have  contradicted  his 
thought ;  and  though  the  enigmatical 
words  conveyed  nothing  to  her  ear,  she 
could  not  miss  the  look  of  half-sur- 
prised playful  admiration  that  went 
with  them.  He  had  always  hitherto 
seen  her  grave  or  embarrassed,  a  little 
ashamed  of  her  dress,  a  little  puzzled 
or  troubled  about  one  thing  or  another. 
This  ardent,  blushing,  happy  face,  lifted 
up  towards  him,  radiant  with  health 
and  welcome,  and  reflecting  harmoni- 
ous surroundings  only,  was  quite  a 
new  revelation. 

"  I  hoped  you  would  come.  I  knew 
you  would  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  me 
about  Saville  Street,"  Emmie  said. 
"And  of  course  I  want  to  hear." 

He  turned  with  her,  and  they  had 
reached  the  rose-fence  before  Emmie  re- 
collected that  she  had  not  said  good-bye 
to  Madelon  ;  that  they  had  not  spoken 
since  those  bold  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  constancy  had  passed  between 
them  in  the  wood,  and  she  did  not  like 
to  part  without  a  farewell.  Madelon 
would  think  it  cold-hearted. 

"  One  minute,"  she  said  to  Wynyard, 
"wait  one  minute;  I  will  be  back  before 
you  have  time  to  unfasten  that  little 
gate  among  the  beans  through  which 
we  must  go  back  into  the  garden,  for 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  Madame's 
roses  to  jump  over  them  as  you  did 
just  now." 

Madelon  was  still  standing  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  wood,  and  there  was 
a  very  meaning  look  on  her  face  when 
she  raised  it  for  Emmie's  good-night 
salutation. 

"  Ah,  but  Mademoiselle  is  very 
happy!  "  she  whispered  a  little  grudg- 
ingly. "Everything  settles  itself  so 
well  for  fier  future,  as  one  can  see. 
The  relation  of  Madame,  who  comes 
to  her  with  a  message  from  her  mother, 
and  one  so  handsome,  so  noble-looking. 
Ah,  Mademoiselle,  why  did  you  not 
then  toll  me  a  little  ? " 

"  No,  no,  Madelon,  you  are  mistaken 
— you  must  not  think  that,  indeed." 

"But,  yes,  Mademoiselle;  when  a 
young  man  like  that  comes  to  one 
from  one's  mother,  there  cannot  be  a 
mistake  ;  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
think.  But  I  will  be  silent  till  Made- 
moiselle gives  me  permission  to  speak. 
I  will  merely  comfort  myself  now  and 
then  by  thinking  of  the  happiness  that 
is  coming  to  Madame,  and  to  the  whole 
village,  when  we  are  allowed  to  share 
her  satisfaction  in  such  a  beautiful 
arrangement." 

There  was  no  use  in  argu- 
ing the  point  with  Madelon,  even 
if  Emmie  had  had  breath  to  argue 
such  a  matter.  She  turned  away  and 


walked  to  the  little  gate  among  the 
beans  very  slowly,  though  Wynyard 
was  waiting  for  her  there.  She  wanted 
to  still  the  pulses  that  throbbed  in  her 
ears  above  the  nightingale's  song,  and 
to  bring  her  trembling  lips  into  order 
before  she  asked  for  those  Saville 
Street  letters ;  but  she  did  not  say  to 
herself  that  it  was  longing  for  news 
of  home  that  agitated  her.  She  had 
believed  such  excuses  hitherto,  but 
she  knew  now  that  she  should  never 
be  able  to  delude  herself  again  with 
her  old  devices.  Something  in  Made- 
Ion's  talk,  or  in  her  own  thoughts 
since — or  was  it  the  nightingale's  songs, 
or  the  breath  of  the  sweet  even- 
ing 1 — had  brought  strange  revelations 
and  stirrings  of  heart.  Something  at 
all  events  had  torn  the  veil  away  that 
had  hidden  the  secret  so  long.  She 
might  have  to  hide  it  from  every  one's 
knowledge,  down  in  the  darkest  corner 
of  her  heart  for  all  her  life  long.  She 
determined  so  to  hide  it  carefully ;  but 
the  knowledge  would  always  be  there. 
She  would  never  be  able  to  deny  again 
the  understanding  of  her  own  feelings 
that  had  come  to  her  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pine-wood  that  evening. 


To  be  continued. 
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IT  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
mind  to  the  idea  that  a  being  com- 
monly supposed  to  possess  so  much  of 
the  purely  animal  in  his  composition 
as  the  Chinaman  could  be  capable  of 
appreciating  poetry  as  an  art.  Yet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  poetry  occupies  fully 
as  important  a  place  in  Chinese  litera- 
ture as  in  our  own,  and  metrical  com- 
position is  universally  regarded  in 
China  as  an  essential  acquirement  of 
the  educated  man. 

The  Chinese  language  contains  a 
term  which  is  the  precise  equivalent 
of  the  English  word  "  verse,"  and  in 
their  lexicographical  definition  of  the 
term  it  is  described  to  be  the  spon- 
taneous expression  in  language  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  heart;  to  be 
prompted  by  the  perception  of  what- 
ever attracts  the  admiration  or 
sympathy ;  and  to  comprise  within 
its  range  of  subjects  all  phases  and 
conditions  of  life,  form,  and  scenery. 
These  definitions  fairly  represent  what 
Shelley  has  advanced  in  his  Defence  of 
Poetry,  when  dilating  upon  its  nature 
and  objects; — and  the  Chinaman  would 
no  doubt  readily  subscribe  to  the  well- 
known  proposition,  that  poetry  is  the 
record  of  the  best  and  happiest  mo- 
ments of  the  best  and  happiest  minds. 

This  correspondence  between  the 
Chinese  and  cur  own  notions  as  re- 
gards poetry  does  not,  however,  go 
far  beyond  the  mere  definition  of  its 
properties  and  objects.  When  relative 
characters  and  style  come  to  be  con- 
sidered, various  indications  of  diver- 
gence become  noticeable ;  and  the 
nomenclature  or  criticism  which  is 
usually  brought  to  bear  upon  European 
composition  cannot  be  made  to  apply 
to  the  art  in  its  Chinese  guise.  It  is 
not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  concep- 


tions essentially  poetic  in  the  produc- 
tions of  Chinese  authors — far  from  it. 
But  their  verse  is  so  hampered  by 
rigid  and  complex  rules  of  prosody 
and  metrical  construction,  that  fer- 
tility of  subject  and  breadth  of  treat- 
ment have  had  to  give  place  to 
artificial  structure  and  rhythmical 
effect,  the  result  being  that  poetry  in 
China  is  but  a  stunted  and  cramped 
representative  of  the  sister  art  in  the 
West. 

In  order  to  make  this  feature  clear 
to  the  reader,  a  brief  preliminary  ex- 
planation as  to  the  nature  of  the 
language  and  the  rules  of  versification 
is  necessary  before  proceeding  to 
enlarge  upon  the  character  and  style 
of  Chinese  poetry.  The  language,  as 
is  well  known,  is  a  monosyllabic  one, 
without  declensions,  conjugations,  or 
other  grammatical  distinctions ;  and  its 
spoken  form  is  represented  by  between 
four  and  five  hundred  syllables,  which, 
by  means,  of  inflections  of  tone,  are 
multiplied  into  a  more  than  sufficient 
number  of  sounds  to  meet  all  oral 
requirements.  These  tones  the  Chinese 
range  under  two  principal  heads — the 
"  even  tone,"  and  the  "  deflected  tone." 
In  regular  verse,  which  consists  of 
lines  containing  a  certain  number  of 
monosyllabic  words,  usually  five  or 
seven,  words  of  certain  tones  must  be 
assigned  certain  places  in  each  line ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  tones  of  the 
words  which  make  up  the  several 
lines  must  have  a  definite  relation  one 
towards  the  other.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  a  verse  to  bo  composed  of 
four  lines  of  five  monosyllables  each, 
and  assuming  that  the  tones  by  which 
these  latter  are  ruled  shall  be  severally 
represented  by  A  for  the  "even"  and 
B  for  the  "  deflected,"  the  order  in 
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which  the  tones  would   fall   in    the 
entire  verse  would  be  as  follows  : — 


B 
A 
A 
B 


B 

.A 

A 

B 


A 
13 
A 
B 


A 
B 
B 
A 


B 
A 
B 
A 


It  will   be  observed  that  for  every  A 
or  B  that  occurs  in  the  first  line,  the 
opposite  letters  (or  tones)  occur  in  the 
line  following,  and  the  same  with  the 
third  and  fourth  lines.     In  a  verse  of 
seven    syllables   the    arrangement   is 
somewhat  different,  yet  it  carries  with 
it  the  same  antithetical  collocation  as 
between  the  first  and  third,  and  the 
second  and  fourth  lines.      Not  only  is 
it  thus  essential  that  the  tones  of  the 
words  in  each  line  should  follow  in  a 
definite  series,  and  that  their  order  in 
the  several  lines  should  be  contrasted, 
but  it  is  likewise  necessary,  in  order 
to  constitute  good  poetry,  that  there 
should   be  a  certain  amount  of    par- 
allelism between  line   and  line,  both 
in  the  signification  of  the  words  and 
the  construction  of  the  sentences.     In 
this  peculiarity  Chinese  poetry  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Hebrew 
verse ;  and  Sir  John  Davis,  the  well- 
known   sinologue,     in   his   Notices  of 
Chinese  Poetry  (from  which  most  of 
our  information  is  derived),  has  worked 
out  an  elaborate  and  interesting  com- 
parison of  the  characteristics  of  the 
two   languages    in    this   respect.      It 
would  occupy  more  space  than  could 
well  be  spared  for  a  sketch  of  this 
cursory    character    were    we    to    at- 
tempt  to   reproduce   the   dissertation 
in   its  entirety.      But  it  is  necessary 
to   our   purpose   to   explain   that  the 
parallelisms  thus  noted  are   of    three 
kinds,  ..styled  by   their    learned    dis- 
coverer   synonymous,   antithetic,   and 
synthetic.     Synonymous  parallels  are 
defined  to  be  those  in  which  a  propo- 
sition is  delivered,  and    is   forthwith 
repeated  in  whole    or   in    part,    the 
expression  being  varied,  but  the  sense 
entirely    or    nearly  sustained.      The 
following  is  an  example  of  this  paral- 
lelism : — 

"The  white  stone,  unfractured,  ranks  as 
most  precious. 


"The  blue  lily,  unblemished,  hints  the 
finest  fragrance." 

And  again : 

"  The  heart,  when  it  is  harassed,  finds  no 
place  of  rest." 

"  The  mind,  when  embittered,  thinks  only 
of  grief." 

In  the  second  line  of  parallelism, 
the  antithetic,  two  lines  are  made 
to  correspond  with  one  another  by  an 
opposition  x>f  terms  and  sentiments,  as, 
for  instance : — 

"  Unsullied  poverty  is  ever  happy. 
Impure  wealth  brings  many  sorrows." 

The  third  species  of  parallelism, 
styled  synthetic,  is  described  to  be 
one  in  which  there  is  a  marked  cor- 
respondence in  the  construction  of  the 
lines,  such  as  noun  answering  to  noun, 
verb'  to  verb,  negative  to  negative, 
interrogative  to  interrogative,  &c.  The 
following  is  an  example  : — 

"A  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten  thousand 
projects  are  hard  to  accomplish. 

Five  times,  six  times  ten  years  very  easily 
arrive." 

"  Having  found  a  day  to  be  idle  in,  be  idle 
for  the  day. 

Having  met  with  three  cups  to  drink, 
drink  then  the  three  cups." 

This  last  kind  of  parallelism  is  by 
far  the  most  common  in  Chinese  poetry, 
and  is  the  source  of  much  of  its  arti- 
ficial beauty.  Owing,  moreover,  to 
the  equality  in  the  number  of  mono- 
syllabic words  in  each  line,  and  to  the 
almost  total  absence  of  the  particles 
which  encumber  European  composi- 
tion, it  is  a  mannerism  which  can  be 
carried  to  a  higher  perfection  in  the 
Chinese  than  in  most  other  languages. 

Another  important  attribute  of 
Chinese  versification  is  the  pause  or 
break  in  the  lines.  A  poetic  line  cannot 
be  read  or  recited  without  a  distinct  rest 
of  the  voice,  which,  in  a  line  of  five 
words,  comes  between  the  second  and 
third,  and  in  a  line  of  seven  words,  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  and  this 
pause  even  affects  the  construction, 
which  always  breaks  at  the  pausing 
point.  Translation  of  the  most  literal 
kind  fails  to  exemplify  this  peculiarity, 
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but  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble 
to  revert  to  the  lines  given  a  little 
further  back  in  illustration  of  the 
order  in  which  the  lines  fall,  and  to 
repeat  the  A,  B,  &c.,  with  the  pauses 
at  the  asterisks,  he  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  phonetic  effect 
of  this  caesura  upon  the  rhythm  of 
Chinese  verse. 

The  following  translation  of  a  verse 
of  seven  syllables  may  afford  an 
approximate  conception  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  caesura  has  upon  the 
construction,  it  being  premised  that 
the  pause  in  the  Chinese  original  is 
represented  by  the  break  which  occurs 
between  each  long  and  short  sentence 
of  the  English  : — 

"  Life's  at  best  a  hurry- skurry— never  ending ; 
Why  then  need  one  ever  worry— heart's 

blood  spending  ? 
Better  seek  some  bower  of  pleasure — wine 

cups  among, 
Better  steal  an  hour  of  leisure— and  sing  a 

song." 

Rhyme  is  the  last  rule  of  versifica- 
tion which  needs  to  be  noticed.  It 
scarcely  claims  that  prominent  place 
in  Chinese  verse  which  is  accorded  to 
it  in  Western  poetry ;  but  it  neverthe- 
less occupies  an  important  part  in  the 
mechanism  of  metrical  composition.  In 
regular  verse  it  occurs  at  the  end  of 
alternate  couplets,  commencing  with 
the  second  line,  and  in  most  cases  the 
first  final  gives  the  rhyme  to  every 
alternate  line  throughout  the  stanza. 
The  remaining  lines  may  end  indif- 
ferently, so  long  as  the  words  carry 
with  them  the  correct  tones.  A  China- 
man's ear  is,  however,  hardly  so  deli- 
cate in  its  appreciation  of  a  rhyme  as 
ours  is.  Many  words  which  they 
would  consider  phonetically  allied  in 
their  terminations  would  certainly  not 
stiike  us  as  coming  at  all  under  the 
category  of  rhymes. 

With  a  language  of  so  primitive  and 
inorganic  a  structure  to  work  upon, 
and  such  arbitrary  rules  of  versifica- 
tion to  fetter  the  Chinese  poet  in  his 
efforts  to  give  play  to  his  imagination, 
it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that,  as  has  been  said,  any  com- 


position coming  from  his  pen  must 
suffer  in  comparison  with  the  produc- 
tions of  more  favoured  writers  in  the 
West. 

These  preliminary  explanations  will 
serve    to  pave  the  way  to  a  more  in- 
telligent consideration  of  the  history 
and  character  of  Chinese  poetry.     It 
had  its  origin  doubtless  in  the  songs 
and   ballads   which   were   chanted   or 
recited  on  great  state  occasions  or  high 
sacrificial  festivals  in  the  earlier  ages, 
and  the  choicest  of  these  were  carefully 
collected    by   reigning    sovereigns    or 
prominent  men  as  historical  records  of 
the  periods  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed.     Confucius    brought    together 
many  such  ancient  national  poems  in 
the   compilation   called   T/te   King,   a 
collection  which  forms  a  highly-cher- 
ished   classic,    and    is    to    this    day 
the  accepted  model  and  text-book  for 
all  standard  composition  in  prose   or 
verse.    Every  educated  Chinese  carries 
more  or  less  of  these  pieces  stored  in 
his   memory,  and  there  are   constant 
quotations  from  and  allusions  to  them 
in  literary  works  of  all  kinds.     Next 
to   these   odes  in   general   estimation 
come  the  writings  of  recognised  poets, 
such   as  Li  Paipeli,    Su  Tungpo,  and 
various    others.     The   Pairg   dynasty 
(ninth  and  tenth  centuries)  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  have  been  the  most 
flourishing  era  of  this  class  of  poetry ; 
and   it   is   a  circumstance   worthy   of 
remark,  that,    in   China,    as    in    the 
Western  world,  literature  has  had  its 
sublime  periods  in  the  past,  and  that 
little  room   has    been  left  in   which 
modern  writers  can  demonstrate  their 
superiority  over  those  of  bygone  days. 
Verse  has  also  always  been  a  favourite 
vehicle  with  the  Chinese  for  the  incul- 
cation   of    sage    sayings    and    moral 
maxims,    a   notable   instance    of    this 
being  the  so-called  "  Sacred  Edict,"  a 
series  of  sixteen  precepts  written  by 
Rang  Hi  (A.D.  1662), the  most  renowned 
emperor  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  These 
were  indited  by  him  with  the  laudable 
intention  of  framing  a  moral  code  for 
the  guidance  of  his  people  ;  and  to  this 
day  it  is  an  official  custom  in   cities 
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above  a  certain  grade  for  the  prefect 
or  magistrate  to  recite  the  entire  com- 
pilation with  paraphrases,  publicly 
twice  a  month  in  one  of  the  leading 
temples. 

Descriptive  verse  constitutes  by  far 
the  most  important  element  in  Chinese 
poetry,  and  is  perhaps  its  most  attrac- 
tive form.  The  Chinese  mind  is  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque, and  the  language  abounds 
in  figurative  expressions  derived  from 
the  most  striking  or  pleasing  objects 
in  nature.  Pages  might  be  filled  with 
a  glossaiy  of  such  terms,  but  a  speci- 
men or  two  must  suffice  by  way  of 
illustration.  Unattainable  good,  for 
instance,  is  represented  by  "the  moon's 
reflection  in  the  wave ; ."  "  floating 
clouds  obscuring  the  day,"  express  the 
temporary  shade  cast  by  detraction 
upon  illustrious  character;  difficulty 
of  action  is  figured  by  "  the  grass  and 
tangle  in  one's  path;  "  female  virtue 
is  pictured  under  such  obvious  similes 
as  "  the  white  gem,"  "  unsullied  ice," 
"  pure  crystal,"  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
favourite  pastime  with  educated 
Chinese  to  meet  at  romantic  spots, 
and  compete  in  composing  impromptu 
rhymes,  when  the  poetaster  who  has 
most  of  these  equivalents,  as  well  as  of 
classical  allusions,  at  his  command, 
and  can  use  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, is  declared  the  victor,  and  mulcts 
his  companions  in  wine. 

Popular  songs  or  ballads  are  com- 
mon, but  they  hold  a  low  place  in 
literature,  although  they  are  far  above 
contempt  by  the  philologist  on  this 
account,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  an 
interesting  clue  to  the  legendary  and 
historical  lore  of  the  country.  The 
drama  likewise  enjoys  a  lower  estima- 
tion in  China  than  it  does  in  the 
West ;  and  although  dramatic  pieces 
are  plentifully  interspersed  with  verse, 
yet  they  ara  as  a  rule  written  in  prose, 
so  that  the  Chinese  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  possess  dramatic  poetry  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  Satire  also 
is  not  represented  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  poeti*y  in  Chinese  literature.  Dog- 
m-rcl  verso  is  however  a  favourite 


vehicle  for  invective  or  ridicule ;  and 
anonymous  lampoons  in  rhyme  are 
constantly  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
holding  up  to  public  contempt  the 
characters  or  conduct  of  obnoxious 
officials.  There  is  no  style  of  verse 
to  which  the  name  of  "  epic  "  can  be 
fitly  applied ;  nor  need  this  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  unsuited  the  laboured  con- 
struction of  Chinese  poetry  would  be 
for  such  long-sustained  compositions. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  judgment 
in  respect  to  the  style  and  spirit  of 
Chinese  poetry  from  the  standpoint 
of  European  opinion.  With  them  the 
essentials  of  metrical  composition  con- 
sist, it  is  true,  in  the  beauty  of  the 
sentiment,  the  justness  of  the  meta- 
phors, and  the  harmony  of  the  struc- 
ture. But  then  an  undue  prominence, 
as  has  been  described,  is  accorded  to 
the  last-named  property  as  compared 
to  the  others;  whereas  with  us  mea- 
sure, rhyme,  and  rhythm,  although 
indispensable  qualities  in  properly 
constructed  verse,  are  subordinated 
in  importance  to  design,  style,  and 
language.  We  lay  stress  on  the  in- 
tellectual and  imaginative  elements 
rather  than  on  the  artificial,  and  here- 
in lies  the  material  difference  between 
our  compositions  and  those  of  the 
Chinese,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  im- 
possibility of  submitting  their  verse 
to  the  touchstone  of  an  alien  taste. 
The  reader  being  presumably  ignorant 
of  the  Chinese  language,  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  elucidate  the  character 
and  style  of  its  poetry  by  specimens 
in  the  original ;  but  the  two  following 
translations  may  serve  to  a  certain 
extent  as  illustrations,  it  being  pre- 
mised that  they  are  literal  versions, 
in  which  the  vividness  and  force  of 
the  original  must  of  necessity  be 
weakened  and  its  beauty  of  construc- 
tion sacrificed. 

The  first  specimen  is  supposed  to  be 
descriptive  of  five  remarkable  peaks 
on  the  sea-coast : — 


"  Five  lofty  peaks  like  so  many  fingers,  rich 
tints  blending, 
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"Rising  out  of  the  plain  like  pillars,  half 
concealing  the  sky, 

"By  night,  dipping  in  the  Milky  Way,  they 
pluck  at  the  stars, 

"  By  day,  exploring  the  zenith,  they  play 
with  the  clouds, 

"After  a  shower,  like  jewelled  sprouts  of 
bamboo,  they  stand  in  mid-air, 

"  When  the  moon  rises,  they  resemble  pearls 
suspended  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

•*  One  might  imagine  it  was  a  mighty  spirit 
stretching  forth  its  hand, 

"And  numbering  China's  islands  in  the 
distant  main." 

The  opening  simile  in  this  stanza 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  awk- 
ward, but  taken  in  connection  with 
the  closing  image  of  a  spirit  hand 
counting  the  islands  on  the  sea,  it  is 
not  without  aptitude  and  boldness. 
The  other  metaphors,  although  ad- 
mittedly novel,  are  sufficiently  natural 
to  be  regarded  as  essentially  poetic, 
and  may  even  be  pronounced  beau- 
tiful. 

In  the  next  specimen  the  writer  is 
supposed  to  be  apostrophising  a  bed  of 
chrysanthemum  plants  in  full  bloom : 

"  See  their  slender  shadows  pictured  on  the 
fence,  whilst  their  delicate  perfume  scents  the 
garden  walls ; 

"Their  tints,  now  dark,  now  light,  flash 
one  against  the  other  ; 

"The  dews  as  they  drop  strengthen  their 
frames ; 
.    "  Hungry,  they  feed  on  air — 

"  What  can  with  their  bright  colours  com- 
pete? 

"Talking  of  them,  one  might  pity  their 
languor,  as  of  that  of  an  invalid  ; 

"  Delicate,  they  open  with  constitutions  at 
best  autumnal, 

"  Yet  say  not  that  they  bloom  to  no  purpose : 

"For  did  they  not  by  their  charms  inspire 
Tao  to  poetry  and  conviviality  ?" 

The  chrysanthemum,  although 
scarcely  a  flower  calculated  to  excite 
enthusiasm,  or  to  inspire  sentiment, 
according  to  our  ideas,  is  nevertheless 
highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  rich  and 
poor,  and  forms  a  favourite  subject  for 
illustration  both  with  painter  and 
poet.  To  a  Chinese  eye  or  ear,  con- 
sequently, the  above  lines  would  recall 
associations  which  no  amount  of  care 
in  translation  could  adequately  con- 
vey ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  neverthe- 


less to  detect  the  vein  of  poetic  thought 
which  runs  through  the  entire  piece, 
however  seemingly  awkward  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  lies  buried.  This 
want  of  consequence  between  the  ideas 
— a  sudden  jumping,  so  to  speak,  from 
one  thought  to  another  utterly  irrele- 
vant— is  a  common  characteristic  of 
Chinese  poetry,  presenting  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effect- 
ing readable  translations  of  it.  The 
Chinese  poem  in  fact  has  yet  to  be 
found  which  will  bear  perusal  from 
beginning  to  end  with  the  sustained 
interest  that  chains  the  attention  in 
the  case  of  many  European  or  Ameri- 
can compositions. 

As  regards  versified  translations, 
there  can  be  little  hope  of  their  ever 
becoming  a  faithful  vehicle  for  pre- 
senting Chinese  poetry  in  a  Western 
form  to  the  reader.  The  translation 
of  poetry,  even  from  one  European 
language  into  another,  where  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  relationship 
between  the  several  languages  select- 
ed, presents  at  every  step  a  choice 
between  a  sacrifice  of  the  original 
or  the  marring  of  the  version. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  the 
rules  of  prosody  and  construction,  as 
already  described,  are  so  opposed  to 
any  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and 
their  verse  so  teems  with  eccentric 
metaphor  and  allusions  to  historical 
or  legendary  incident,  that  any  attempt 
to  render  their  poetry  into  English 
verse  (for  instance)  must  result 
more  or  less  in  nonsense,  and,  in  any 
event,  copious  marginal  notes  would 
be  needed  in  order  to  render  the  text 
intelligible.  Such  translations  have 
however  been  occasionally  made,  and 
not  without  success,  by  various  sino- 
logues, especially  by  Sir  John  Davis ; 
and  a  collection  of  so-called  Chinese 
lyrics,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Stent, 
a  gentleman  in  the  Chinese  Customs 
service,  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
only  compilation  of  the  kind  hitherto 
placed  before  the  public.  The  two 
following  specimens,  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  this  collection,  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  translations,  as 
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well  as  of   the  originals  which  they 
are  supposed  to  represent : — 

TINT  RILL. 

"  Over  green  fields  and  meadows  a  tiny  rill 

ran 

(The  little  precious  coquette) ; 
She  was  pretty  she  knew,  and  thus  early 

began 
Gaily  flirting  with  all  that  she  met. 

"  Her  favours  on  both  sides  she'd  gracefully 

shower, 

Regardless  of  whom  they  might  be  ; 
One  moment  she'd  kiss  the  sweet  lips  of  a 

flower, 
The  next— lave  the  root  of  a  tree. 

"  She  would  leap  from  one  rock  to  another  in 

play, 

Tumble  down  on  her  pebbly  bed ; 
Like  a  naiad,  let  the  dazzling  sun-smitten 

spray 
Fall  in  prismatic  gems  round  her  head. 

"  Sometimes  she  would  lash  herself  into  rage, 

And  rush  roaring  and  seething  along  ; 
Till  a  bit  of  smooth  ground  would  her  anger 

assuage, 
When  she'd  liquidly  murmur  a  song." 

CHANG  LING'S  FLUTE. 

"  'Twas  night ;  the  tired  soldiers  were  peace- 
fully sleeping, 

The  low  hum  of  voices  was  hushed  in 
repose ; 

*  *  *  * 

When  a  low  note  on  the  night  air  came 

stealing, 

So  soothingly  over  the  senses  it  fell, 
So  touchingly  sweet,  so  soft  and  appealing, 
Like  the  musical  notes  of  an  aerial  bell. 

"  Now  rising,  now  falling,  now  fuller,  now 

clearer, 

Now  liquidly  soft,  now  a  low  wailing  cry ; 
Now  the  cadences  seem  floating  nearer  and 

nearer, 
Now  dying  away  in  a  whispering  sigh. 


"  Whence  came  these  sweet  sounds  1    Who 

the  unseen  musician 
That  breathes  out  his  soul  which  floats  on 

the  night  breeze 

In  melodious  sighs,  in  strains  so  Elysian, 
As  to  soften  the  hearts  of  rude  soldiers 
like  these  ? " 

Little  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
music  of  these  lines,  or  with  the 
imagery  employed.  But  to  any  one 
familiar  with  Chinese  poetry  and  its 
many  peculiarities  it  would  seem 
easier  to  give  the  translator  credit 
for  a  talent  for  versification,  than  to 
believe  that  all  the  prettinesses  of 
thought  and  expression  which  the  Eng- 
lish version  conveys  can  exist  in  the 
original  Chinese,  or  that  its  awkward- 
nesses of  metaphor  and  construction 
have  not  in  some  way  been  adapted  to 
suit  an  English  guise. 

The  limited  space  allotted  to  a 
sketch  of  this  nature  does  not  admit 
of  further  illustrations  of  Chinese 
poetry,  or  even  of  a  more  extended 
notice  of  this  interesting  subject. 
Sufficient  has  been  advanced  to  show 
the  European  reader  that  the  Chinese 
are  by  no  means  strangers  to  the  art 
or  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  that  with 
further  research,  thoughts  and  ima- 
gery might  be  discovered  to  exist  in 
this  department  of  Chinese  literature, 
which,  like  the  many  acquisitions 
that  we  have  already  derived  from 
the  floral  world  of  that  little  known 
country,  may  in  the  end  prove  to  be 
well  worth  the  finding. 

"VV.  H.  MEDHURST. 
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NOTES   ON   TUEKISH  KEEOKMS. 


"  A  MOUNTAIN  was  in  labour  and  brought 
forth  a  mouse."  Such  was  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  me  by  a  perusal  of 
the  official  correspondence  concerning 
"  Reforms  in  Asiatic  Turkey,"  which 
filled  nearly  a  full  sheet  of  the  Times 
of  the  2nd  inst.  Early  in  August  last 
Lord  Salisbury  might  have  been  seen 
to  be  in  trouble  about  something  to  be 
brought  forth — some  grand  reforms  for 
Turkey  which  were  to  be  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention. His  Lordship's  conceptions 
of  these  necessary  reforms  were  sum- 
marised in  a  despatch  of  the  8th  August 
last,  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  Gendarmerie  for  Asiatic  Turkey, 
organised  and  commanded  by  Europeans. 

2.  Central  Tribunals  scattered   over 
Asia   Minor,   having  jurisdiction   over 
all  lower  tribunals,   and   possessing   a 
European  member,  learned  in  the  law, 
whose   consent   shall  be   necessary   in 
every  judgment. 

3.  A  Collector  in  each  Vilayet,   re- 
sponsible for  the  revenue,  and  charged 
to  abolish  tithe-farming  and  to  intro- 
duce ten-year  settlements  at  the  earliest 
date.     This    officer    in   most    cases    a 
European. 

Vali,  Judge,  and  Collector  to  hold 
office  during  good  behaviour  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years. 

Such  were  the  reforms  which  in  the 
view  of  her  Majesty's  Government  were 
necessary  for  the  "internal  ameliora- 
tions "  in  Asia  to  which  "  the  Sultan 
bound  himself  by  the  Convention  of 
Constantinople. " 

The  long  despatch  which  professed  to 
prove,  as  two  and  two  make  four,  that 
these  were  the  things  surely  required, 
went  out  to  Constantinople,  and  was 
submitted  in  the  form  of  a  note 
verbale  to  the  Grand  Vizier. 


Now  came  Sir  Henry  Layard's  part 
in  the  labour,  and  a  sore  part  it  was. 
During   two   long  months  he   fought, 
urging   the   Sultan   and   all  his  minis- 
ters to    believe  in    the  views   of   Her 
Majesty's  Government.     What   fatigue 
that  means,  only  those  who  know  Con- 
stantinople can   realize.     Let  us   hope 
that  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated, 
Lady  Layard  will  carefully  preserve  her 
husband's     diary     of     these    eventful 
months,    during   which   England    was 
struggling  to  induce  the  "  sick  man  "  to 
swallow  this  pill  for  "  internal  amelio- 
rations."    Touching  episodes  come  out 
in  the  correspondence  published.      Sir 
Henry  Layard  "  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  Safvet  Pasha  understand  what 
the  duties  of  a  collector  in  India  were." 
"  I  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  whether  I  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so."     But  he  seems  to 
have  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  wisely 
saying,  "  This  matter  will,  no  doubt,  re- 
quire further  consideration."     It  would 
be  curious  to  have  the  questions  and 
answers  which  probably  passed  between 
Her  Majesty's  Legation  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  a  col- 
lector in  India.      Again    it    is    quite- 
touching  to  hear  Sir  Henry  saying  to 
his  suffering  chief,  "  These  delays  must 
have  tired  your  patience  :    they  have 
well-nigh  exhausted  mine." 

At  length,  on  the  24th  Oct.,  the 
Sublime  Porte  replies,  expressing  to  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  James's  its  gratitude  for 
the  interest  which  they  "  are  so  good  as- 
to  take  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vital  work  of  reforms  in  Asia,"  and  sub- 
mitting "  to  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at 
Constantinople  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  the  sub- 
ject." This  happy  turn  given  to  the 
matter  was  most  diplomatic  on  the  part 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  for  it  would  have 
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been  both  disagreeable  and  discourteous 
to  say  directly  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  all 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  were  faulty. 
The  reply  of  the  Porte  will  best  be 
understood  if  we  put  it  in  the  form 
of  distinct  answer  to  the  demands  of 
England. 

Lord  Salisbury.  We  demand  a  gen- 
darmerie organised  and  commanded  by 
Europeans. 

The  Porte.  We  are  drawing  up  a  law 
relating  to  the  gendarmerie,  and  when 
ready  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Sultan. 
The  gendarmerie  cannot  be  either  or- 
ganised or  commanded  by  Europeans, 
but  we  may  put  some  Europeans  on  the 
Central  Council  at  Constantinople. 

Lord  Salisbury.  We  demand  Central 
Tribunals  possessing  each  a  European 
member,  whose  consent  shall  be  neces- 
sary in  every  judgment. 

The  Porte.  We  are  preparing  a  plan 
for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Tribunals, 
but  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
of  justice  to  give  a  seat  in  the  Tribunals 
to  foreigners  who  would  be  invested 
with  power  greater  than  that  of  their 
colleagues,  so  that  no  judgment  would 
be  given  without  their  consent.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  conceive  the  ad- 
mission into  the  tribunals  of  foreign 
members  ignorant  of  the  languages,  the 
laws,  and  the  customs  of  the  country. 
We  consent,  however,  that  foreigners 
should  be  named  as  Judicial  Inspectors. 

Sir  Henry  Layard.  The  Porte  pro- 
poses to  assign  to  the  inspectors  the 
duty  of  visiting  the  prisons  and  of 
effecting  a  kind  of  gaol  delivery. 

Lord  Salisbury.  We  demand  a  col- 
lector in  each  vilayet  charged  to  abolish 
tithe-farming,  and  to  introduce  ten-year 
settlements  at  the  earliest  date.  This 
officer  in  most  cases  to  be  a  European. 

The  Porte.  We  are  considering  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  abolishing  tithes.  Mean- 
time we  can  only  consent  to  make  the 
experiments  in  one  or  two  provinces. 
During  the  trial  we  will  take  into  our 
service  a  certain  number  of  foreigners 
conversant  with  financial  science. 

Lord  Salisbury.  Vali,  judge,  and 
collector  must  hold  office  during  good 


behaviour  for  a  fixed  number  of 
years. 

The  Porte.  We  are  quite  agreeable 
to  this,  provided  you  allow  us  to  add 
"  unless  their  dismissal  is  recognised  by 
the  Imperial  Government  as  indispen- 
sable for  some  great  public  interest." 

It  must  have  been  very  difficult 
for  Lord  Salisbury  to  write  his  reply  of 
the  4th  of  December,  but  in  it  his 
Lordship  does  his  best  to  cover  a 
necessary  retreat.  The  Forte's  an- 
swer, and  Sir  Henry  Layard's  com- 
ments thereon,  had  exposed  weak 
points  in  the  second  and  third  reform 
to  which  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
committed  themselves,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  obliged  to  admit  the  justice  of 
these  criticisms.  Upon  the  first  reform 
the  views  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
are  combated  by  the  Sultan,  his  min- 
isters, Baker  Pasha,  and,  in  a  mild 
way,  by  the  Ambassador,  while  the  re- 
maining demand  concerning  the  fixed 
term  for  appointments  is  virtually  aban- 
doned by  Lord  Salisbury  in  view  of  the 
"  difficulty  of  finding  in  Turkey  any 
controlling  authority  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent of  the  Executive  Government." 
In  fact  the  whole  thing  ends  in  smoke, 
and  the  total  gain  of  four  months'  labour 
has  been  the  renewed  utterance  of  some 
good  resolutions  on  the  part  of  the  Porte. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  exhaustion 
which  both  our  Minister  and  our  Ambas- 
sador must  feel,  the  soundest  advice  to 
be  given  to  them  is  probably  to  go  to 
sleep  upon  .the  question  of  reforms  in 
Asia  for  some  months.  If  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  follow  this  advice, 
they  will  .be  sure  to  find  that  in 
the  interval,  matters  in  Turkey  will 
ripen,  and  that  the  necessary  changes 
will  naturally  come  to  the  surface. 
Lord  Salisbury  is  of  opinion  "that 
there  is  only  one  bond  which  at  the 
present  moment  holds  together  the 
shattered  fabric  of  society  in  Asiatic 
Turkey."  We  refrain  from  expressing 
any  opinion  upon  the  value  of  that 
bond.  Time  will  test  it,  and  by  all 
means  let  us  leave  it  alone.  Keep  our 
powder  dry,  and  we  have  nothing  for 
A  A  2 
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some  years  to  fear  in  Asia  Minor. 
Show  ourselves  the  sympathetic  advo- 
cates of  all  the  oppressed  interests  in 
Turkey,  represent  forcibly  every  griev- 
ance which  comes  to  our  knowledge,  and 
cover  with  our  moral  support  all  who 
•clamour  justly  against  tyranny  or  high- 
handed lawlessness.  Why  should  we 
•continue  to  compromise  our  national 
•dignity,  and  get  snubbed  by  the  ruling 
powers  at  Constantinople,  who  at  pre- 
sent only  wish  for  our  money,  but  not 
for  our  advice?  Let  things  take  their 
course.  Insist  upon  Turkish  soil  being 
delivered  from  foreign  domination,  if 
need  be,  even  against  the  will  of  the 
Porte ;  and  this  done,  leave  Sultan  and 
Pashas  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Turkish  people.  Even  Turkish  long- 
suffering  may  one  day  be  too  sorely 


tried  and  turn  upon  its  oppressors. 
We  shall  then  not  improbably  see 
constitutional  aspirations  on  the  part 
of  the  people  come  to  the  front,  aspira- 
tions to  which  the  ruling  caste  will  be 
compelled  to  bow.  Let  us  remember  that 
no  sane  man  "  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new 
cloth  unto  an  old  garment,  for  thus  the 
rent  is  made  worse."  If  the  present 
governmental  structure  in  Turkey  is 
rotten  to  the  core,  as  many  people  think, 
let  us  not  waste  materials  and  time 
in  patching  it.  If  it  is  not,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  will  solicit  our  help, 
and  accept  that  help  upon  our  own 
terms.  The  conviction  of  the  writer  is 
that  if  we  act  firmly,  and  quietly  wait 
our  time,  the  peoples  of  Turkey  will 
ask  our  material  help,  and  commit  their 
interests  to  our  care. 


R.  HAMILTON  LANG. 

15th  Jamiary,  1879. 
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FEW  things  are  at  present  calculated 
to  oppress  the  mind  more  heavily  than 
the  troubled  state  of   English  indus- 
tries and  the  confused  ideas  to  which 
that  state  has  given  rise.     Men  wont 
to     face    their    difficulties    manfully, 
seem  to  have  given  way  to  a  kind  of 
despair,  and  clutch  wildly  at  whatever 
promises  a  quick  and  easy  way  out  of 
their  distress.     Prominent  and  influ- 
ential sections  of  the  nation  are  to  all 
appearance  disposed   to  apply  pallia- 
tives to  the  situation,  which  can  only 
aggravate    the    mischief.       If     there 
be  a   principle    of  political  economy 
which    one    might    have    sworn   was 
fixed  in  the  English   mind   never  to 
be    shaken,  it    was  the    principle  of 
"  free  trade."     Men  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  vied  with  each  other 
in  its  praise.     Free  trade  was  like  a 
new  revelation,  and  the  very  squires 
themselves     hesitatingly     joined     in 
boasting  of  what  it  had  done  to  make 
England   great.     So   widespread   was 
the  influence   of  this  great  economic 
idea   on   the    popular    mind    that   it 
seems  actually  to  have  helped  to  in- 
spire certain  minds  with  an  odd  kind 
of  religious  enthusiasm.      At  a  loss 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  greatness 
of  England,  many  people  throughout 
the   country  have   fervently    adopted 
the  belief  that  the  marvellous  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  was  after  all  the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  and   I  am   not  sure 
that  they  do  not  regard  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  recent  Asiatic  policy  as  a  direct 
fulfilment  of   prophecy  in   regard   to 
those  lost  tribes.     Had  he  only  an- 
nexed a  "place  of  arms"  in  Syria,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  fact 
would  have  been  viewed  by  many  as 
a   presage   of  the   coming   return   of 
the  tribes  to   their  own  inheritance ; 
in  other  words,  of  the  coming  exalta- 
tion of  the  English  to  domineer  over 


the  nations.  I  know  of  no  more 
striking  example  of  the  influence  of  a 
principle  supposed  to  be  altogether 
beyond  the  domain  of  religion  than 
this.  Free  trade  has  put  us  foremost 
among  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world,  and  it  has  in  so  doing  helped  to 
make  some  amongst  us  think  the  nation 
the  chosen  of  Heaven  !  I  am  not  sure 
indeed  that  this  is  not  the  belief  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  himself.  It  is  only 
inferentially  that  anything  can  be 
learned  regarding  the  workings  of  his 
mysterious  intellect,  but  by  inference 
one  might  almost  establish  his  belief 
in  the  "  lost  tribe  "  theory.  I  commend 
the  task  to  students  of  psychological 
problems,  mine  lying  in  an  altogether 
different  direction. 

It  may  be  taken  as  established  that 
the  nation  believed  in  free  trade  as  it 
might  believe  in  a  religious  creed. 
Less  than  three  years  ago  he  would 
have  been  a  bold  man  who  would  have 
doubted  the  absolute  soundness  of 
this  mercantile  principle ;  and  the 
man  who  could  sneer  with  effect  at 
our  neighbours  still  in  the  bonds  of 
protectionism  was  always  sure  of  ap- 
plause. Three  short  years  ago !  and 
now  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  that 
a  large  and  increasing  section  of  the 
working  classes  and  of  the  trading 
community,  as  well  as  a  most  import- 
ant proportion  of  the  owners  of  land, 
are  roundly  asserting  that  this  free 
trade  has  been  all  a  mistake.  "We 
have  gone  on  the  wrong  principle 
altogether,  and  shall  be  ruined  if 
we  do  not  retrace  our  steps."  When 
you  ask  these  people  what  they  want, 
they  do  not  speak  very  clearly,  it 
is  true,  but  that  probably  arises 
from  shamefacedness.  Many  of  them 
have  been  such  ardent  wordy  free- 
traders in  the  past  that  they  cannot 
at  once  veer  round  and  loudly  abuse 
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their  old  love;  so  they  prevaricate. 
They  declare  that  "in  theory,  you 
know,  free  trade  is  an  excellent  thing 
— so  excellent,  that  practically  it  will 
only  work  in  the  millennium  1  In 
these  merely  human  days  the  world 
must  content  itself  with  something 
less  perfect,  lower  if  you  will,  but 
more  practicable  and  handy."  The 
cry,  in  short,  is  "  Free  trade  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  Eeciprocity  1 ' '  That 
is  the  new  word  which  is  going  to 
charm  back  to  us  all  our  waning 
prosperity.  As  yet  only  a  word,  we 
may  soon  expect  to  find  it  a  political 
cry,  and  unless  the  country  is  wiser 
than  it  has  lately  shown  itself  to  be, 
from  a  cry  it  may  pass  into  a  living, 
working  policy. 

Many  things  combine  to  make  this 
contingency  less  remote  than  it  seemed 
but  a  few  months  ago.  First  of  all 
the  Government  wants  money — a  great 
deal  of  money,  as  is  the  custom  of  Tory 
Governments  ;  secondly,  the  landlords 
want  to  maintain  their  rents,  at  last 
threatened  by  the  action  of  free 
trade ;  thirdly,  the  farmers  are  not 
unlikely  to  say  that  they  want  the 
same  thing  as  the  landlords  ;  and, 
finally,  the  manufacturer  and  shipper 
want  a  larger  foreign  trade,  which 
they  seem  to  imagine  "  reciprocity  " 
will  give  them.  The  change  that  a  few 
years  of  dull  business  has  brought  on 
the  ideas  of  the  trading  and  moneyed 
classes  is  indeed  astounding.  Men  now 
advocate  what  they  before  cried  down, 
and  as  beaten  children  run  to  their 
mothers  for  shelter  and  comfort,  these 
"  reciprocitarians "  want  to  come  to 
parliament  for  assistance  against  the 
aggressive  foreigner.  In  this  feeling 
the  workmen  join  the  manufacturers 
much  as  the  farmers  join  the  landlords. 
A  well-informed  correspondent,  writ- 
ing to  me  from  Manchester — that 
cradle  of  the  free-trade  movement — 
gives  the  following  account  of  the 
state  of  mind  existing  there  now  upon 
this  question  : — 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  free- 
traders from  intelligent  conviction.  They 


are  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  bulk  of  the 
working  men,  whatever  they  may  call  them- 
selves, are  protectionists.  So  also  are  very 
many  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
These  latter  almost  all  say  that  they  are  free- 
traders, hut  when  they  come  to  explain,  they 
are  not  free-traders,  unless  'the  people  we 
deal  with  are  ^free-traders  too. '  I  talk  with 
no  end  of  such  people.  '.You  see,'  they  say, 
'what  your  free  trade  has  brought  us  to  at 
last.'  '  And  are  you  not  a  free-trader  ? '  I  ask. 
The  usual  reply  is,  '  Oh,  yes ;  I'm  a  free 
trader  in  the  abstract — of  course  everybody  is 
that  now  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  works  well  all 
round.' 

"This  is  a  state  of  mind  very  common  at 
present  among  the  younger  merchants  and 
manufacturers  here,  and  it  will  certainly  be 
turned  to  account  at  the  next  general  election. 
Of  course  nobody  will  go  in  for  '  protection  in 
the  abstract ; '  but  there  will  be  much  sneer- 
ing at  '  ultra  free-traders ' — at  '  men  who,  not 
content  with  ruining  pur  industry  and  pros- 
perity by  over-production  at  home,  insist  on 
exposing  us  to  the  mad  and  reckless  competi- 
tion of  the  whole  world,'  &c.,  &c.  That  such 
talk  is  meaningless,  or  destitute  of  definite 
meaning,  instead  of  being  any  objection  to  its 
acceptance  is  only  a  ground  for  believing  that 
it  will  go  down  the  more  sweetly." 

This  is  a  very  disturbing  account  of 
the  thoughts  prevailing  in  the  leading 
manufacturing  centre  of  the  country. 
The  "  hard  times  "  are  obviously  pro- 
ducing an  unlooked-for  effect  upon  the 
weaklings  of  the  present  generation, 
and  the  nation  may  yet  have  to  fight 
its  free-trade  battles  over  again.  To 
a  free-trader  by  intelligent  conviction 
that  may  seem  hardly  possible,  but  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  world  is 
not  governed  by  intelligent  convictions. 
Stupidity  is  still  alas  !  a  most  powerful 
factor  in  mundane  affairs,  and  the  more 
stupid  a  people  is,  the  more  easily  will 
it  follow  a  mere  sound.  You  might 
turn  "Tweedledum"  into  a  capital 
political  cry  if  you  contrived  to  make 
believe  that  it  meant  higher  wages  and 
more  beer. 

It  is  therefore  time  to  take  a  look 
at  this  generation's  new  pet  trade-re- 
viver. What  do  these  people  mean? 
They  say,  "Love  free  trade  platonically, 
but  use  something  else  for  every-day 
purposes."  Let  us  see  what  that 
something  is.  Lest  I  be  accused  of 
misrepresentation,  I  will  give  the 
description  in  the  words  of  one  evi- 
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dently  a  chosen  apostle  of   the   new 
party. 

"The  most  ardent  free- trading  theorist 
would,  I  suppose,  be  ready  to  agree  with  me 
that  the  protective  tariffs  of  foreign  nations 
and  in  some  of  our  own  colonies  are  injurious 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  But  I  am  prepared  to  go  much 
further  than  this,  because  I  entirely  believe 
that  those  protective  tariffs,  if  continued  long 
enough,  are  not  merely  injurious  to  our  home 
industries,  but  will  come  to  mean  the  absolute 
extinction — so  far  as  manufactures  are  con- 
cerned— of  our  export  trade.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  foreign  nations  or  the  colonies  are  at  all 
likely,  of  their  own  accord,  to  modify  those 
tariffs  to  our  advantage.  I  say  deliberately 
'to  our  advantage,'  because  I  believe  that 
protectionist  nations  are  not  such  fools  as  our 
British  political  economists  would  have  us  be- 
lieve them  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
foreign  and  colonial  gentlemen  for  the  most  part 
understand  their  own  interests  perfectly,  and 
that  we  may  reason  with  them  until  Doomsday 
without  any  result  so  far  as  the  advancement 
of  free-trade  principles  is  concerned.  They 
will  adopt  free  trade  if  free  trade  suits  them  ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  our  friends  are  per- 
fectly able  to  judge,  without  any  assistance 
from  us,  whether  free  trade  does  or  does  not 
suit  them.  In  plain  truth,  our  British  politi- 
cal economists— those  who  are  our  teachers — 
fail  to  understand  that  the  laws  of  trade  in- 
clude elements  which  their  theories  have  not 
yet  grasped.  Certain  things  ought  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  theory,  which  nevertheless  are  not, 
so-called  political  economy  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Our  teachers  have,  I  think,  still 
something  to  learn  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
it  is  at  least  quite  clear  that  free-trade  theories 
have  in  practice  completely  broken  down.  My 
business  friends  tell  me  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
American  commerce  is  as  depressed  as  our  own. 
I  am  assured  also  that  French  commerce  is 
fairly  prosperous,  and  that  even  in  Russia 
trade  is  better  than  with  us.  I  know  of  no 
British  industry  that  is  really  active  except  the 
making  of  machinery  for  export  to  those  who 
find  it  more  remunerative  to  manufacture 
abroad. 

"  I  am  not  against  free  trade.  I  want  to  see 
reciprocity  in  trade  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
bhall  ever  get  it  by  talking  political  economy 
to  our  trading  competitors.  Foreign  nations 
have  less  to  gain  fronvjfree  trade  than  we  have. 
It  is  a  matter  of  business ;  and  if  we  want 
real  free  trade— as  assuredly  we  do — we  must 
go  beyond  the  present  teaching  of  British 
political  economy  and  make  it  the  interest  of 
those  who  now  exclude  our  manufactures  to 
adopt  a  different  policy.  Our  foreign  friends 
who  decline  to  understand  the  advantages 
that  free  trade  offers  would  understand  at 
once  the  disadvantages  under  which  a  British 
retaliatory  tariff  would  place  them.  Those  to 
whom  I  am  opposed  on  such  questions  say 


sometimes,  I  think  unreasonably,  that  retali- 
atory tariffs  to  be  effectual  must  be  prohibitory. 
They  say  also,  but  I  think  only  with  partial 
truth,  that  we  could  only  levy  duties  upon 
articles  of  food ;  and  they  put  forward  as  an 
axiom,  I  think  upon  insufficient  data,  that 
the  entire  cost  of  all  ;such  taxation  would  be 
borne  by  the  British  consumer.  But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  retaliatory  tariffs  far 
short  of  anything  prohibitive  would,  in  many 
instances,  "  turn  the  scale  "  hi  favour  of  pur- 
chasing from  such  nations  as  might  be  wifiing 
to  accept  British  manufactures  in  payment 
for  their  productions.  I  think,  also,  that  we 
are  none  the  richer  as  a  nation  by  continuing 
to  import  inferior  French  watches  in  Hall- 
marked cases,  although  the  vendors  who  sell 
them  as  of  British  manufacture  may  become 
so ;  nor  are  we  much  the  better  for  getting 
such  things  as  French  silks  free  of  duty  when 
we  cannot  export  woollens  or  cottons  or  any- 
thing else  of  home  manufacture  in  return. 
And  if,  in  the  absence  of  a  retaliatory  tariff, 
we  do  get  some  of  our  sugar  a  little  cheaper  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  we  are,  I  think, 
paying  too  dearly  for  such  cheapness  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  extinction  of  British  sugar- 
refining.  But  even  a  tax  upon  imported 
gram,  unless  universal,  need  not  injuriously 
affect  the  consumer.  Some  portion  of  the 
burden  would  no  doubt  fall  upon  him,  but 
some  also  upon  the  foreign  producer.  The 
foreigner  would  have  to  content  himself  with 
smaller  profits ;  our  untaxed  grain-exporting 
colonies  would  be  gainers  in  finding  a  better 
home  market  for  their  wares ;  and  the  con- 
sumer, able  to  pay  in  kind,  could  better  afford 
to  buy. 

"  We  ought,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  face  our 
national  position  in  a  business-like  way,  as 
any  business  man  would  in  his  own  affairs  ;  to 
realise  that  in  adopting  free  trade  without 
reciprocity,  a  mistake  has  been  made,  and 
that  our  path  cannot  be  too  soon  retraced. 
Once  admit  the  principle  that  retaliatory 
tariffs  may  lawfully  be  used  '  as  a  means  to 
an  end,'  and  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
again  finding  markets  for  British  manufac- 
tures, nor  in  so  working  our  fiscal  system  as 
to  strengthen  the  commercial  ties  with  those 
magnificent  colonies  which  I  trust  may  long 
form  with  Great  Britain  one  great  united 
Empire." 

So  says  Mr.  David  Maclver,  M.P. 
for  Birkenhead,  in  the  Times,  of  16th 
Nov.  last.  We  cannot  complain  that 
his  utterance  is  hesitating.  He  laughs 
the  theorists  in  political  economy  to 
scorn,  tells  them  that  they  have  yet 
something  to  learn,  that  free  trade  has 
completely  broken  down  in  practice ; 
and,  not  content  with  that,  boldly  an- 
nounces that  reciprocity  is  the  sovereign 
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remedy  for  the  decline  of  our  trade. 
We  want  real  free  trade  "  assuredly," 
but  we  cannot  have  it  till  other  nations 
come  to  think  as  we  do,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  speedily  do  so,  we  must 
punish  them  a  little.     "  Our  foreign 
friends  who  decline  to  understand  the 
advantages  that  free  trade  offers  would 
understand  at  once  the  disadvantages 
under  which  a  British  retaliatory  tariff 
would  place  them."   Here  you  have  the 
whole  secret.     Reciprocity  means  re- 
taliation.   We  are  to  preach  free  trade 
as  the  followers  of  Mahomet  preached 
Islamism,  by  a  little  forcible  persua- 
sion.    If  nations  became  converts  to  a 
new  creed  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
why  not  to  a  new  political  idea  by  the 
might  of   retaliation?      According  to 
Mr.  Maclver's  policy — and  he  expresses 
the  feelings  of  thousands  of  influential 
people  at  this  moment — we  are  to  say 
to  our  colonies,  "  Give  up  your  pro- 
tective tariffs,  or  we  will  shut  out  your 
raw  produce."   To  the  French  we  must 
say,  "None  of  your  wines  can  come 
here  unless  you  take  in  exchange  our 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods."     To 
the  United  States  the  message  would 
be,   "Take  our  iron  and   machinery, 
our    manufactured    tissues    and    our 
ships,  or  keep  your  bread  and  cotton  to 
yourselves."     You  can  imagine  under 
this  retaliatory  system  our    customs' 
officers  telling  the  people  of  Victoria, 
say,    that    they   must    remove   their 
50s.    duty    on    iron    under    pain    of 
having  to  submit  here  to    a   duty  of 
10*.  an  ounce  on  their  gold,  or  2s.  a 
cwt.  on  their  wool.     And  so  it  would 
be  all  round.     The  customs'  tariff  that 
would  meet  the  various  nations  with 
whom  we  are  thus  to  trade  on  their  own 
ground,  would   be   the  most   remark- 
able ever  devised.     It  would  embody  a 
sliding  scale  on  a  new  principle,  ac- 
cording to  which  duties  would  be  high 
or  low  in  proportion  as  those  of  the 
countries  upon  whom  we  were  "  retali- 
ating "  were  high  or  low. 

That  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of 
these  "reciprocity"  ideas.  They  only 
require  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
practical  life  to  stand  revealed  in  their 


natural  absurdity.  Doubtless  the 
promulgators  of  these  notions  will 
disclaim  the  interpretation.  They 
will  tell  us  that  they  want  nothing 
so  extravagant,  only  mild  retaliation, 
just  a  taste  of  what  protective  tariffs 
mean,  administered  as  a  wholesome 
corrective  all  round.  I  can  only  say 
if  they  mean  that,  why  not  say  so 
at  once,  and  honestly  ?  Why  wrap 
up  protection,  under  the  guise  of 
" reciprocity "  or  "retaliation,"  trying 
thereby  to  palm  off  on  the  people  as 
a  new  and  sovereign  specific  what  is 
really  an  old  and  exploded  quack 
dodge?  Protection  is  at  least  some- 
thing tangible,  which  "reciprocity" 
is  not.  You  could  no  more  punish 
other  nations  for  not  adopting  free 
trade,  by  treating  each  according  to 
the  measure  of  its  protectionist  ini- 
quity, than  you  could  prevent  the  earth 
from  turning  on  its  axis.  The  world 
has  grown  too  big  for  such  nonsense, 
and  were  powerful  nations  to  be  treated 
in  this  fashion  by  us,  they  would 
simply  laugh  at  us,  and  take  their 
trade  elsewhere.  America,  for  ex- 
ample, would  find  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  its  cotton  in  Europe  were 
we  to  shut  it  out  from  our  ports  by  a 
retaliatory  duty.  No  doubt  Europe 
would  be  very  happy  to  take  our 
place  ,in  supplying  the  eastern  and 
other  markets  with  manufactured 
tissues. 

We  must  not,  however,  dismiss 
these  notions  lightly  because  they  are 
nonsensical,  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  favour  the  ascendency  of  folly. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  country 
has  lost  some  of  its  foreign  trade,  that 
competition  increases  abroad  and 
misery  at  home.  These  facts  are 
patent  enough,  and  the  distress  of 
many  here  makes  the  wildest  pro- 
posals of  relief  find  eager  acceptance. 
The  new  "reciprocity"  cry  is  therefore 
a  serious  affair,  and  must  be  treated 
seriously. 

The  "  retaliation  "  people  are  mostly 
to  be  found  amongst  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  classes,  while  the  pro- 
tectionists proper  are  mostly  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  landowners.  These  two 
classes  may  possibly  join  their  forces 
with  a  view  to  obtain  legislation  in  the 
direction  of  their  fancied  interests ; 
and  as  a  practical  outcome  of  their 
agitation,  we  may  live  to  see  protec- 
tion once  more  established — at  first, 
perhaps,  tentatively,  but  possibly  with 
increasing  vigour,  as  its  mischiefs 
develop  themselves. 

Mr.  Maclver's  letter  indicates  with 
a  brusque  contemptuous  definiteness 
the  line  of  argument  which  will  be 
adopted  by  this  party,  and  the  sophistry 
shelters  itself  beneath  the  assurance 
with  which  assumptions  are  stated 
as  axioms.  He  denies  boldly,  for 
example,  that  the  only  taxes  we  can 
impose  would  be  on  raw  materials 
and  food,  and  is  equally  sceptical  of 
the  effects  which  unjust  duties  on 
manufactured  articles,  supposing  them 
effective,  would  have  on  the  British 
consumer.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  a  tax  on  imported 
grain  need  not  injuriously  affect  the 
consumer ;  and,  in  short,  through- 
out his  letter,  laughs  the  accepted  and 
proved  maxims  of  political  economy  to 
scorn. 

Political  economists  will  no  doubt 
say  that  argument  is  wasted  on  such 
people.  And  so  it  is  :  but  still 
the  nonsense  has  to  be  faced,  for 
the  sake  of  those  who,  though  ignorant, 
are  still  open  to  reasonable  convic- 
tion, and  for  the  sake  of  the  nation 
which  may  be  led  astray  by  this 
will-o'-the-wisp.  And  I  take  Mr. 
Maclver's  letter  as  a  type  of  the 
stupidity  which  prevails  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  assertions  are  useful,  in  so 
far  as  they  give  a  clue  to  the  mis- 
chiefs which  stupid  people  would  bring 
down  on  the  nation  if  they  could. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which 
the  core  of  the  question  may  be 
reached,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  choose 
the  simplest.  One  feels  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  most  rudi- 
mentary stages  of  political  economy 
in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  minds 
capable  of  deception  by  such  loud 
words  of  foolish  bluster.  On  the 


whole,  it  seems  best  that  the  subject 
should  be  tackled  less  by  the  advance 
of  theoretical  propositions  than  by  an 
appeal  to  facts,  and  to  the  facts  I 
shall  therefore  as  much  as  possible 
address  myself.  Those  who  wish  for 
a  clear  statement  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade  as  applied  to  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  cannot  do  better 
than  read  Mr.  Fawcett's  recent  volume 
on  "  Free  Trade  and  Protection."  x 

Mr.  Maclver  touches  with  very  great 
skill  upon  those  few  facts  which  seem 
most  to  favour  his  notions.  He  men- 
tions, as  I  shall  show,  only  those 
industries  which  bulk  largely  in  the 
figures  of  our  import  trade,  and  those 
nations  alone  who  claim  to  be  pros- 
perous. In  so  doing,  however,  he 
omits  some  most  essential  considera- 
tions, and  in  order  to  bring  the  points 
of  the  debate  sharply  and  clearly 
before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  it 
will  be  well  so  to  divide  the  subject 
as  to  secure  a  fair  review  of  the 
facts.  To  do  this  it  seems  best 
first  of  all  to  treat  the  matter  nega- 
tively. Admitting  to  the  full  the 
recent  decline  of  our  trade,  it  shall 
be  my  object  to  show  by  citations 
of  facts  regarding  the  industries  of 
other  countries  that  protective  duties 
give  no  security  against  decline  or 
stagnation  in  their  case.  That  will 
occupy  the  rest  of  this  paper.  In 
a  second  paper  I  shall  try  to  prove 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  retali- 
ate effectively  on  the  manufactures  of 
other  nations  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  here.  Then,  finally,  comes  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  relieving 
the  prevailing  distress  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  on  articles  of  raw  pro- 
duce or  on  food  imports.  This  last 
point  will  involve  the  discussion  of 
English  rural  economy,  a  discussion 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  the 
suggestion  of  remedies  for  the  present 
distress  of  which  the  protectionist 
party  have  not  dreamed. 

A  review  of  the  prevailing  state 
of  manufactures  all  over  the  world 
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must  necessarily  be  very  brief,  but  I 
hope  it  may  not  prove  less  conclusive 
upon  that  ground.  The  first  thing 
to  do,  however,  is  to  exhibit  in  all 
its  gaunt  significance  the  alarming 
decline  in  our  own  export  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  this  will  be  done 
most  readily  by  the  following  table, 


which  gives  the  average  figures  of 
these  exports  at  three  distinct  periods, 
beginning  with  1863-65.  The  first 
two  periods  may  be  considered  periods 
of  inflation,  and  the  last  one  of  depres- 
sion, which  still  continues  and  grows 
each  month  more  intense ;  — 


EXPOBTS. 

Average  of  years 
1863—1865. 

Average  of  years 
1871—1873. 

Average  of  years 
1875—1877. 

Cotton  yarn  

£9,163,000 

£15,884,000 

.£13,383,000 

,,      manufactures   

44,082,000 

60,898,000 

56,831,000 

Linen  manufactures    

7,946,000 

7,678,000 

6,243,000 

Steam  engines  and  other  machinery.. 
Iron  and  steel      

4,831,000 
15,127,000 

8,062,000 
33,284,000 

7,664,000 
22,199,000 

Silk  manufactures       

1,429,000 

2,041,000 

1,658,000 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn  
,,               ,,        manufactures  ... 

5,054,000 
18,076,000 

5,868,000 
28,305,000 

4,375,000 
19,202,000 

TOTAL    

£105,708,000 

£162,020,000 

£131,555,000 

If  we  take  the  figures  of  our  total 
exports  of  home  produce — nearly  all 
of  which,  except  coal  and  coke,  repre- 
sent manufactures  of  some  kind,  the 
results  are  not  much  more  cheering, 
the  averages  being  157,000,000*., 
245,000,000*.,  and  208,000,000*.,  for 
the  respective  periods.  There  is  thus, 
however  we  take  it,  a  heavy  falling  off 
in  our  export  trade,  and  the  year  1878 
gives  no  indication  of  improvement. 
On  the  contrary,  the  figures  are 
lower  than  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious three  years  or  than  that  of  1877, 
being,  as  provisionally  declared,  only 
193,000,000*. 

It  is  well  however  to  remember  that 
this  is  a  decline  more  in  values  than 
in  quantities.  Ever  since  1873  prices 
have  been  falling  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold 
being  one,  until  they  are  in  some  in- 
stances upwards  of  50  per  cent  lower 
than  they  then  were.  In  1873,  for  in- 
stance, the  average  value  of  pig-iron  was 
nearly  6*.  5s.  per  ton.  It  is  now  below 
2*.  10s.,  and  some  kinds  of  Cleveland 
brands  are  selling  at  less  than  40s. 
per  ton.  This  is  an  extreme  in- 
stance, approached  only  by  the  fall  in 


coals  and  copper ;  but  we  must  make 
allowance  for  a  more  or  less  analogous 
fall  in  prices  all  down  the  list  before 
we  can  safely  begin  to  weep  over 
the  decadence  of  our  foreign  trade. 
Quantities  have  fallen  undoubtedly, 
but  not  to  the  degree  which  the  fall  in 
values  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  and 
great  as  the  relapse  has  been,  we  are 
not  yet,  as  regards  the  volume  of  our 
exports,  nearly  down  to  the  level  of 
the  early  part  of  last  decade. 

However,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  wellbeing  and  traders'  profits,  a 
severe  fall  in  prices  is  in  some  respects 
more  disastrous  than  a  sudden  stoppage 
of  business.  When  prices  give  way 
rapidly,  as  those  of  the  iron  and  coal 
trades  have  done  since  1873,  while  pro- 
duction at  the  same  time  continues  on 
a  large  scale,  the  result  is  almost  sure 
to  be  a  steady  accumulation  of  losses. 
Year  after  year  weak  firms  which 
have  struggled  against  adverse  fates, 
producing  what  they  could  not  sell 
at  a  profit  or  at  all,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  depression  of  a  market 
overweighted  without  them,  see  them- 
selves forced  into  bankruptcy.  They 
go  on  and  on  till  debt  and  ruin 
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overwhelm  them.  This  is  what  has 
been  done  in  this  country,  and  we 
now  see  the  results  of  it  in  distress 
or  starvation  throughout  the  land. 
Social  want  and  misery  exist  to  an 
extent  probably  never  before  known 
in  this  country  at  a  time  when  bread 
was  so  cheap.  It  might  have  been 
better  for  the  capitalist,  and  better 
for  the  bankers  who  have  too  fre- 
quently taken  the  place  of  the  capi- 
talist, had  the  crisis  been  sharper,  for 
then  it  would  perhaps  have  been  over 
long  ago.  But  it  has  not  been  sharp. 
On  the  contrary,  it.  has  dragged  us 
slowly  downwards,  and  we  are  now 
ready  to  despair  because  of  the  suffer- 
ing which  a  lengthened  period  of  trade 
depression  has  entailed. 

Prom  our  point  of  view  therefore 
the  fact  that  quantities  and  values 
have  shrunk  in  very  unequal  degrees, 
rather  aggravates  than  lessens  the 
discomfort.  We  have  been  in  some 
cases  generously  enriching  our  neigh- 
bours by  selling  them  goods  under 
cost  price.  That  is  clearly  very  bad 
business ;  but  admitting  it  to  be  so, 
what  has  that  got  to  do  with  protec- 
tion, reciprocity,  or  anything  else  ex- 
cept a  natural  and  inevitable  law  1 
The  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  run  to 
extremes ;  and  some  years  ago  we 
ran  to  an  extreme  of  production  and 
of  cost  of  production  which  have 
now  brought  their  legitimate  and  in- 
evitable reaction.  A  man  opened  a 
coal-mine  and  found  it  pay.^,  Forth- 
with he  mortgaged  it  and  opened  with 
borrowed  money  half-a-dozen  more. 
While  the  years  of  prosperity  lasted 
he  called  himself  rich,  but  when  prices 
.shrank  and  demand  fell  off  he  found 
himself  over  head  and  ears  in  debt, 
without  a  farthing  that  he  could  call 
his  own  in  the  world.  So  with  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds.  They  rushed 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  career  of  un- 
limited production  on  borrowed  capital, 
and  must  now  sadly  learn  the  lesson 
that  the  sole  duty  of  mankind  is  not 
to  buy  china-clayed  cottons  or  steam- 
engines  "at  makers'  prices." 

This    kind  of    thing   has   gone    on 


here,  and  has  gone  on  more  or  less 
abroad,  but  we  must  not  confound 
it  with  the  "over  production"  com- 
plained of  by  the  working  classes. 
Inflation,  in  the  sense  of  enormous 
extension  of  credit  ventures,  has  too 
often  been  accompanied  by  actual 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  human  hands.  This  point  will, 
however,  come  before  us  later  on. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Maclver 
hears,  are  prosperous,  and  his  news  is, 
in  a  general  way,  correct.  But  in 
what  are  they  prosperous  1  Certainly 
not  in  their  manufactures.  They  have 
been  feeding  us  while  we  laboured 
at  forge  and  weaving-frame ;  and  we 
have  bought  their  corn  and  cotton 
so  lavishly,  that  all  United  States 
agriculturists  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
rich  •  but  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  Union  have  been  struggling 
for  years  under  depression  as  deep  as 
our  own.  I  find,  for  instance,  by  the 
last  report  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  that  in  the  year  1877 
the  number  of  blast  furnaces  aban- 
doned almost  equalled  the  number 
constructed,  and  that  of  716  furnaces 
in  existence,  only  476  were  in  blast. 
There  has  been  no  sign  of  improve- 
ment during  1878,  and  I  believe  that 
a  still  further  reduction  has  taken 
place.  Capital  continues  to  be  lost  in 
these  undertakings  —  a  good  deal  of 
it  English  capital ;  prices  continue 
to  sink,  and  wages  have  been  so 
reduced  that  iron- workers  and  miners 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  main- 
taining existence.  The  home  make  of 
pig-iron  has  fallen  off  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly since  1873,  and  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  American  iron  trade  has 
been  fully  as  great  as  our  own.  In 
spite  of  a  protective  tariff  of  unusual 
severity,  the  prices  of  American  pig- 
iron  have  sunk  as  steadily  as  ours. 
In  1873  the  average  price  per  ton 
was  about  81.  12s,;  in  1877  it  was  only 
3£.  16s.  ;  and  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was 
barely  31.  There  have,  no  doubt, 
been  special  causes  at  work  in  the 
States  inducing  a  fall  in  quotations, 
amongst  which  we  must  give  the  chief 
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place  to  the  gradual  "  appreciation"  of 
the  paper  dollar;  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  rise  in  value  of  paper  has  not 
affected  this  country  also  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and,  whether  or  not,  this 
one  fact  stands  out  prominently,  that 
the  iron  trade  of  the  States  has  not 
been  made  profitable  by  means  of  a 
protective  tariff.  At  the  present  time 
steel  rails  can  be  bought  in  Middles- 
borough  for  4:1.  15s.  per  ton,  while 
their  price  in  the  States  is  about 
81.  14s.  The  duty  charged  on  English 
rails  imported  is  51.  10s.  per  ton,  or 
about  120i  per  cent  on  the  lowest 
English  prices,  yet  that  duty  barely 
saves  the  makers  of  the  States  from 
being  beaten  by  us,  and  while  it  pre- 
vents the  United  States  consumers  from 
benefiting  by  our  lower  prices,  does  not 
render  their  native  trade  prosperous. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  iron  trade  is  no 
fair  criterion,  since  it  has  been  revolu- 
tionized by  the  invention  of  new  and 
simple  processes  for  making  steel. 
These  inventions  no  doubt  complicate 
matters,  but  the  complication  affects 
us  just  as  much  as  it  does  the  States, 
and  their  tariff  does  not  help  them  one 
whit.  Their  manufacturers  get  nearly 
twice  the  prices  current  at  Middles- 
borough  for  their  steel  rails,  and  yet 
cannot  make  a  profit.  As  for  having 
an  export  trade  of  large  dimensions  to 
relieve  the  internal  pressure,  that  is 
clearly  an  impossibility ;  we  can  under- 
sell them  to  any  extent. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
much  more  assuring.  Throughout  we 
have  the  same  story,  dragging  prices, 
and  either  no  profit  at  all,  or  very 
reduced  profits.  More  money  has  been 
lost  in  the  United  States  in  efforts 
to  develop  these  industries,  than 
would  have  sufficed  to  develop  the 
agricultural  ^resources  of  one  of  their 
largest  Territories.  People  embark 
in  mills  and  machinery,  lose  their 
money,  and  sell  their  property  to  a 
fresh  set  of  adventurers  at  ruinous 
loss.  These,  in  turn,  struggle  for  a 
few  years,  and  then,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  also  succumb.  It  is 


true  that  there  are  a  few  conspicuous 
exceptions,  but  these  have  either  re- 
markable advantages  in  the  shape  of 
special  machinery  or  water  power,  or 
they  make  a  kind  of  cloth  which  the 
Americans  put  up  with  as  the  best 
they  can  afford  while  debarred  from 
importing  better  goods.  The  ordinary 
American  manufactures,  both  cotton 
and  woollen,  are  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  higher  makes  of  English  goods, 
while  the  isolated  position  of  the  indus- 
try, coupled  with  the  disastrous  com- 
petition, inevitably  tends  to  lower  the 
standard  of  business  honesty.  In 
this  respect  the  woollen  trade  seems  to 
be  worse  than  the  cotton,  though  by 
far  the  most  "protected"  of  the  two. 
But  all  these  American  industries  are 
highly  "protected,"  and  as  a  result 
they  languish,  while  the  cost  of  every 
manufactured  article  is  higher  than  it 
is  here  by  from  50  to  150  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  American  people 
pay  this  tax  for  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing home-made  goods  of  inferior 
quality,  but  costing  extravagant 
sums,  and  in  order  that  a  few  persons 
may  have  a  precarious  chance  of 
making  a  fortune. 

This,  without  exaggeration,  is  the  net 
upshot  of  protection  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  proof  of  its  futility 
against  the  industries  of  England,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  Americans 
infinitely  prefer  the  fine  English  woollen 
cloths  to  those  of  their  own  country. 
They  still  import  English  broad  cloths, 
for  example,  although  they  pay  about 
140  per  cent  duty  on  them ;  and  no 
American  comes  to  Europe  without  tak- 
ing home  as  many  clothes  of  English 
make  as  he  can  decently  smuggle 
through  the  custom  house.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  protection  has  never 
enabled  the  States  to  build  up  an  ex- 
port trade  in  manufactures  worth  men- 
tioning ;  and  we  have  a  tolerably  strong 
practical  proof  that  retaliation  is  not 
the  potent  medicine  for  the  distressed 
manufacturers  of  England  which  reci- 
procitarians  make  it  out  to  be.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  been 
hearing  a  great  deal  too  much  of  late 
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about  the  wonderful  progress  of  the 
United  States  as  a  manufacturing 
country.  Its  prosperity  is  based 
almost  entirely  on  its  marvellous  agri- 
cultural development.1  Stop  that  de- 
velopment, and  reduce  the  profits  of 
American  agriculturists  by  keener  com- 
petition or  greater  production  in 
Europe,  and  above  all  in  England — and 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
States  would,  if  still  protected,  almost 
perish.  As  it  is  they  languish  rather 
than  flourish. 

Is  the  case  any  better  when  we  look 
at  countries  less  protected  1     Let  us  see 
what  the  facts  say  here  also.     France, 
for  example,  has  now  a  comparatively 
mild   import   tariff,    but   before    1860 
it  was  one  of  the -most  cumbrous  and 
exclusive  in  Europe.     It  was  nearly  as 
bad,  in  short,  as  the  United  States  tariff 
is    now,    and,    but    that    the    French 
navigation    laws    were    less    barbaric 
than  those  of   the  States,  would  have 
been    quite     as    bad.       The    French 
ought  therefore  to  have  then  felt  the 
blessings  of  retaliation  or  protection, 
and  to  be  now  lamenting  their  folly  in 
becoming  less  exclusive.     They  are,  in 
fact,  lamenting ;  and  at  the  present  time 
the  cry  of  many  French  manufacturers 
is  that  they  are  being  ruined  by  Eng- 
lish competition.   For  instance,  Messrs. 
Ellison  &  Co.  state  in  their  annual  re- 
view  of    the   cotton   trade,  published 
in  October  last  (a  most  admirable  pub- 
lication), that  their  French  correspond- 
ent writes   to  them  as  follows  :     "If 
England,  in  the  face  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  industry  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  is  not  able  to  find  a  new 
outlet  for  her  manufactures,  and  does 
not  reduce  her  immense  production  our 
industry  is  destined  to  be  ruined  next 
season."      That   is    a    most    alarming 
prediction,  and  we  are   fain   to   hope 
that  it  is  exaggerated.     Yet  there  can 
be    no    denying  that    the    values    of 
French  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
do  not  tend  to  increase.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  of  late  years  been, 
like  our  own,  steadily  diminishing.  The 
figures  are  of  course  not  nearly  so  low 

1  See    "America   Rediviva"    in  last  Mac- 
millan,  p.  228. 


as  they  were  before  1860;  but  they  are 
lower  for  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen 
manufactures  than  they  were  on  the 
average  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade 
following  that  date.  The  inference, 
therefore,  is  that  France  has  not  enough 
protection.  Her  general  trade  has  bene- 
fited prodigiously  by  the  loosening  of 
her  bonds  in  1860,  but  certain  special 
manufactures  have  not  of  late  years 
maintained  their  earlier  level.  Therefore 
many  of  her  manufacturers  want  to  re- 
vert to  the  old  policy  of  exclusiveness, 
and  this  just  raises  the  point  which  I 
should  like  our  reciprocitarians  to  settle. 
"Where  is  the  line  of  retaliation  to  be 
drawn  1  If  a  little  pinch  of  imposts  does 
not  revive  trade,  can  a  big  dose  thereof 
be  guaranteed  to  do  so  1  The  United 
States,  with  a  monstrous  load  of  pro- 
tective and  prohibitory  duties  on  their 
back,  do  not  get  along  so  well  as  France 
with  a  much  lighter  burden ;  but 
France  also,  though  less  weighted, 
feels  the  backwardness  of  the  times — 
wherein  these  circumstances  is  the  happy 
mean  to  be  found  1  Do  we  want  to 
shut  ourselves  within  our  own  borders  1 
and  if  so  who  will  then  feed  us  ?  If  not, 
what  on  earth  are  we  to  do  ?  I  con- 
fess questions  like  these  puzzle  me 
much. 

We  must  not,  however,  disguise  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  the  French  are 
in  some  respects  prosperous.  Their 
agricultural  interests  are  on  the  whole 
flourishing,  and  their  export  and  import 
trade  has  increased  very  much  since 
1860.  They  have  bought  more  raw 
material  for  making  up  at  home,  and 
have  sold  enormously  increased  quan- 
tities of  home  products  for  consumption 
abroad.  In  spite  of  their  tariff  we  are, 
it  seems,  able  to  beat  them  in  some 
kinds  of  cotton  goods,  but  they  hold 
their  own  against  us  and  against  the 
world  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  light  woollen  fabrics.  This 
superiority  may  be  due  to  their  merino 
wool  and  the  skill  which  long  custom 
has  given  to  their  artisans  in  weaving 
it,  but  whatever  its  cause  the  fact  must 
be  acknowledged.  And  yet  their  trade 
is,  it  seems,  falling  off  in  these  fine 
fabrics  as  well  as  in  silk  goods.  These 
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latter,  however,  they  have  adulterated 
to  an  extent  which  puts  the  feats  of 
our  cotton- spoiling  rogues  quite  in 
the  shade,  so  that  we  might,  in  this 
instance,  say  the  tariff  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  decline.  But  in  other  cases 
the  tariff  has  clearly  not  prevented  re- 
duced trade,  lower  prices,  losses,  and  so 
forth,  and  if  it  cannot  prevent  a  fall  in 
France  how  is  it  to  induce  a  recovery 
here1? 

A  most  remarkable  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lamentable  prophecy  of 
Messrs.  Ellison  &  Co.'s  French  corre- 
spondent deserves  to  be  noticed  before 
we  go  further.  He  wants  "  more 
protection "  against  these  terrible 
English ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the 
figures  of  English  exports  of  cotton 
goods  to  France,  we  find  that  they  in 
their  turn  have  been  falling  off  for 
some  years,  both  in  quantity  and 
value.  This  applies  to  cotton  piece 
goods,  to  woollen  piece  goods,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  to  silk  and  woollen  yarns. 
The  only  articles  of  British  manufac- 
ture which  are  sustained  in  quantity 
are  cotton  yarn,  and  linen  yarn  and 
piece  goods.  The  values  of  machinery 
and  of  wrought  and  unwrought  iron 
are  also  pretty  well  sustained,  but  in 
the  one  class  of  article  against  which 
there  is  the  outcry  for  more  protection, 
there  is  decidedly  less  trade  doing  than 
there  was  in  1874,  or  for  that  matter 
five  years  earlier.  The  higher  import 
of  cotton  yarn,  perhaps,  explains  this 
anomaly,  for  the  French  spinners  have 
a  special  grievance  against  us.  In  a 
memorial  which  they  recently  present- 
ed to  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  French  industries, 
they  tried  to  make  out  that  the 
cost  of  producing  French  yarn  was 
about  double  that  of  English  yarn 
— 89  centimes  per  half  kilo  against 
46  centimes  —  and  they  accordingly 
demand  a  "countervailing"  duty. 
This  estimate  is,  I  believe,  a  pure 
work  of  the  imagination,  and  the  real 
cause  of  the  steady  import  of  English 
yarn  into  France  is  to  be  found  in  our 
superiority  as  spinners  of  cotton.  We 
can  beat  the  French  in  the  finer  kinds 


of  that  work  just  as  they  beat  us  in 
certain  departments  of  woollen  manu- 
facture. I  shall  touch  on  the  "  cost 
of  production "  question  further  on, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient if  I  support  my  assertion  on  this 
point  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  imports  of  raw  cotton  have  of 
late  years  been  largely  on  the  increase. 
This  proves  that  their  spinning  must 
be  on  the  increase  also,  as  in  fact  it 
is.  Their  tariff  enables  them  to  sup- 
ply the  home  market  with  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  cotton  fabrics,  which 
they  can  manufacture  throughout  at 
home.  In  time,  perhaps,  their  in- 
creased skill  and  improved  machinery 
may  enable  them  to  overtake  us  in  the 
production  of  the  finer  qualities  of 
thread  and  webs,  but  their  tariff  is 
certainly  no  help  to  them  in  the  race. 
Even  now  it  does  not  increase  their 
trade  abroad,  and  all  practical  experi- 
ence teaches  that  the  higher  you  raise 
a  protective  tariff,  the  more  surely 
you  prevent  the  growth  of  an  export 
trade  in  large  industrial  products. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  in- 
dustries of  other  European  countries, 
but  the  reader  would  weary  of  the 
same  story  over  and  over  again.  The 
briefest  possible  summary  must  there- 
fore suffice.  Mr.  Maclver  cited  Russia 
for  example,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  industries  of  Russia  have 
lately  been  in  a  way  prosperous.  But 
it  has  been  an  entirely  delusive  pros- 
perity, due  to  the  enormous  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  rouble,  a  depreciation 
which  makes  the  trader  think  he  is 
realising  large  profits.  By  and  by  he 
will  find  out  his  mistake,  just  as  the 
United  States  manufacturers  have 
done,  high  tariffs  and  government 
bonuses  notwithstanding.  Germany 
has  a  considerable  export  trade,  but  it 
is  of  a  very  fitful,  disorganised,  and  alto- 
gether muddled  kind,  owing  to  the  burst 
of  insanity  which  came  over  the  German 
race  after  its  successes  in  the  war 
with  France.  And  it  is  not  a  trade 
in  manufactures.  The  German  iron- 
masters are  clamouring  for  the  re- 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  raw  iron. 
The  old  duty — a  small  one — was 
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abolished  in  January,  1877,  and  the 
Germans  have  since  been  wailing  to 
the  familiar  song  "  We  are  ruined  by 
English  competition."  It  is  a  very 
favourite  song  everywhere  just  now, 
and  is  set  to  precisely  the  same  music 
as  the  English  dirge  "  We  are  ruined 
by  foreign  protection."  The  facts  are 
oddly  against  the  Germans  in  this 
instance,  for  we  have  not  sent  them  so 
much  iron  since  the  duty  was  taken 
off  as  before.  They  suffer  from  their 
poverty,  their  miserable  resources,  and 
their  wild  ambition;  but  England 
makes  a  good  scapegoat,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  is  going  to  gratify  these 
and  other  wailers  by  a  thoroughgoing, 
old-fashioned  protective  tariff.  His 
letter  announcing  his  change  of  front 
on  this  question  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  his  many  marvellous 
effusions.  I  have  always  thought  the 
great  German  diplomatist  a  purblind 
sort  of  person,  whose  mental  capacity 
and  clearsightedness  have  been  pro- 
digiously overrated,  but  never  did  I 
suppose  him  capable  of  parodying  the 
ravings  of  English  reciprocitarians  in 
the  grave  matter-of-fact  way  he  has 
done.  His  letter  might  have  been 
written  by  Lord  Bateman  or  Mr. 
Maclver,  and  I  am  delighted  to  think 
that  Germany  and  not  England  is 
to  be  the  immediate  subject  of  the  in- 
teresting experiment  of  teaching  free 
trade  by  a  liberal  application  of  re- 
strictions. We  shall  soon  see  the  end 
of  all  competition  in  that  quarter  at 
all  events,  and  perhaps,  if  the  Prince 
lives  long  enough,  the  end  of  the  new 
German  Empire  itself. 

In  other  European  countries  we 
find  the  same  features  visible  which 
we  are  familiar  with  here — which 
we  have  found  in  the  States  and  in 
France.  Trade  is  dull  everywhere, 
tariff  or  no  tariff;  wages  have  fallen, 
strikes  have  broken  out,  banks  have 
failed  more  or  less  in  all  coun- 
tries possessed  of  industries  worth 
naming.  Even  quiet-going  Sweden 
has  not  escaped  a  crisis,  loss,  and 
much  depression.  Wander  where  you 
will  the  story  is  the  same,  and  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  not  to 


recognise  the  universality  of  the  facts. 
The  recognition,  however,  is  fatal  to 
the  assumptions  of  reciprocitarians. 
And  so  is  the  other  broad  fact,  that  on 
the  whole  those  nations  whose  tariffs  are 
as  a  rule  the  lowest,  are  the  best  able 
to  compete  against  the  manufactures 
of  England  in  neutral  markets.  As 
I  shall  have  to  show  in  a  future  paper, 
countries  with  prohibitory  tariffs  do 
not  compete  in  any  real  sense  at  all, 
whereas  a  country  like  France,  whose 
woollen  manufactures  alone  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  about  50,000,000?. 
a  year,  has  increased  in  competing 
power  more  or  less  steadily  for  years. 
And  so  it  is  with  other  countries. 

The  converse  of  this  is  also  true, 
viz.,  that  high  tariffs  do  not  mean  the 
effectual  exclusion  of  foreign  manu- 
factures from  the  countries  where 
they  exist.  As  examples  of  this  we 
may  take  the  figures  relating  to  the 
United  States  and  Spain  given  in  the 
excellent  annual  statement  of  trade 
issued  by  our  Custom  House.  These 
tell  us  that  in  1877,  in  spite  of  the 
high  tariff,  we  sent  to  the  States  cot- 
ton fabrics  to  the  value  of  2,447,000?. 
and  woollen  fabrics  to  the  value  of 
1,728,000?.  True,  these  figures  show  a 
great  falling  off  compared  with  those  of 
five  years  before,  especially  as  regards 
woollen  goods  ;  but  that  is  no  proof 
that  the  tariff  is  beating  us,  for  the 
tariff  was  just  as  high  when  we  sent 
6,000,000?.  worth  of  these  goods  as 
when  we  sent  less  than  2,000,000?. 
worth.  It  would  be  just  as  legitimate 
a  conclusion  to  say  that  the  States 
must  have  been  very  much  poorer  in 
1877  than  in  1873,  or  that  prices  must 
have  been  very  much  higher  then  than 
now,  as  to  say  that  protection  is  de- 
stroying the  English  power  of  com- 
petition. Our  real  power  of  competi- 
tion with  the  States  is  in  point  of  fact 
greater  now  than  it  was  five  years  ago, 
and  should  trade  recover  we  ought  to 
beat  them  as  they  never  yet  have 
been  beaten. 

Our  trade  with  Spain  is  far  more 
insignificant  than  with  the  States,  and 
her  tariff  has  been  recently  raised  very 
much  to  our  disadvantage ;  still  the 
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old  one  was  rigorous  enough,  and  in 
spite  of  it  our  export  of  cotton  cloths 
and  woollens  to  Spain  has  been  year 
by  year  increasing.  The  export  of 
silks  also  increased  materially  in  1876 
and  '77,  and  our  hardwares,  linens, 
and  metals  have  been,  all  things  con- 
sidered, wonderfully  well  sustained. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  com- 
paring 1877  with  1873,  the  total  ex- 
port of  home  manufactures  to  Spain 
shows  a  falling  off  of  only  100,000^. 
on  a  total  of  3,637,000*.,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  severe  fall  in 
prices  which  has  occurred  in  the 
interval. 

These  are  but  one  or  two  examples 
of  the  futility  of  protective  tariffs  as 
a  means  of  excluding  foreign  goods ; 
they  might  be  multiplied  almost  in- 
definitely. 

Can  we  say  that  these  facts  go  to  help 
the  protectionists  ?  —  our  revengeful 
distressed  capitalists  ?  I  repeat  that 
I  should  like  them  to  tell  •  us  how. 
Without  some  aid  there  is  no  dis- 
covering the  advantages  of  recipro- 
city. But  ample  evidence  is  to  be 
found  that  protective  tariffs  always 
mean  diseased  industries.  In  a  time 
of  inflation  they  fail  to  keep  out 
foreign  goods ;  they  merely  raise  the 
cost  of  production,  and  also  perhaps — 
though  that  by  no  means  follows — 
the  profits  on  production,  to  a  fabulous 
level.  High  profits  and  wages  induce 
altogether  abnormal  development  of 
particular  industries.  Capital  and 
men  rush  into  the  favoured  trade,  and 
then  when  reaction  comes,  and  there 
are  no  more  high  profits  or  wages  to 
be  had,  they  find  themselves  stranded. 
Their  commitments  and  the  high  cost 
at  which  they  produce  effectually  shut 
them  out  of  neutral  markets,  and  so 
they  set  about  preying  upon  each  other 
within  their  own  borders.  "  Protected  " 
manufacturers  thus  become  the  "Kil- 
kenny cats "  of  trade,  and  consume 
each  other  unpitied. 

Are  we  going  to  enter  upon  such  a 
career  for  the  sake  of  giving  immedi- 
ate relief  to  our  distressed  capitalists  ? 
Is  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  be  ex- 


pected to  pay  higher  prices  for  its 
clothes,  its  tools,  its  locomotion,  its 
almost  every  "  necessary,"  in  order 
to  save  capitalists  who  may  have 
plunged  too  deeply  into  a  career  of 
adventure  from  the  effects  of  their 
own  imprudence  1  I  trust  not ;  but 
at  all  events  we  may  be  sure,  that 
whether  the  nation  consents  to  do  this 
or  not,  we  have  no  ground  in  the 
experience  of  other  nations  for  sup- 
posing that  the  last  state  of  the  manu- 
facturers under  protection  would  be 
better  than  the  first  under  free  trade. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  high  customs- 
tariffs  help  weak  industries  to  make 
a  profit  in  time  of  general  depression, 
still  less  that  they  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  competitive  trade. 
Negatively,  therefore,  the  case  against 
reciprocity  seems  to  me  to  be  com- 
plete. When  we  ask  what  good 
tariffs  in  protection  of  manufacturers 
have  done,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
answer.  The  highest  tariffs  in  exist- 
ence do  not  prevent  competition  from 
without,  or  stave  off  ruin  from  within. 
It  is  probably  not  enough  to  de- 
monstrate that  because  tariffs  have 
done  little  to  help  other  nations  and 
much  to  hinder  them,  therefore  they 
can  hardly  be  good  for  us.  We  are 
clearly  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  to 
which  the  elements  of  political  economy 
have  to  be  administered  in  the  form 
of  pap,  and  consequently  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  the  subject  up  from 
another  point  of  view.  Granting,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  taxes  on  imports 
might  convert  the  protectionist  heretics 
abroad,  and  make  them  come  and  hum- 
bly beg  us  to  be  good  enough  to  sell 
them  what  we  pleased,  I  propose  to 
inquire,  in  a  succeeding  paper,  to  what 
articles  of  manufacture  or  raw  produce 
could  we  apply  such  duties  with  effect  ? 
In  doing  so  I  shall  be  but  elaborating 
a  little  the  arguments  used  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster  in  his  admirable  speech  de- 
livered the  other  day  to  the  Bradford 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  it  is  a 
side  of  the  subject  that  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

A.  J.  WILSON. 
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WHEN  a  question  of  more  than  usual 
gravity  forces  itself  on  public  atten- 
tion  in  this  country,  the  discussions 
which    follow,     influenced     by    some 
chance  word  or  expression,  frequently 
turn  upon  a  side  issue,  whilst  those 
features  of  the  question  which  may  be 
considered  of  real  and  permanent  im- 
portance are  lost  sight  of  or  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.     This  seems  to  be 
very  much  the  position  of  the  "  Afghan 
Question "  ;   it  might  almost  be  sup- 
posed, from  the  discussions  which  have 
recently    taken    place,    that    nothing 
more  serious  was  at  issue  than  a  slight 
rectification   of    our    Indian    frontier 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of    the  present  war 
was  to  search  for  and  secure  a  "  scien- 
tific  frontier."     A   scientific   frontier, 
or,   in   other  words,  a  frontier  which 
can  easily  be  rendered  impregnable,  is 
no  doubt  essentially  necessary  to  the 
safety   of    our    Indian    Empire,    but 
whether  the  Khaibar  Pass,  the  Kuram 
Valley,    and   the   Khost,  one   or  all, 
should  be  included  within  that  frontier; 
whether  we  should  stand  fast  at  Quetta, 
or  permanently  occupy  Kandahar,  are 
questions  that  can  hardly  be  compared 
in  importance  with  that  greater  one 
which  lies  beyond  them — where  Eng- 
land and  Russia  are  to  meet  in  Central 
Asia.     That  question  has  been  raised 
in  a  somewhat  unpleasant  manner  by 
the  action  of  Russia,  and  if  we  wish 
to  avoid  further  complications  and  in- 
creased armaments  in  India,  it  must 
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be  definitely  settled,  once  and  for  all, 
during  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
When   that   fine  old  English   mer- 
chant-traveller,   Anthony    Jenkinson, 
was   making  his  way,  in  1559,  from 
the  north-east  shore  of  the  Caspian  to 
Bokhara,  passing  that  "gulfe  of  the 
Caspian  Sea "  with  very  "  freshe  and 
swete "  water,  the  present  Lake  Sary 
Kamish,    into    which    the    Russians, 
during  the  last  few  months,  are  said  to 
have  successfully  turned  the  waters  of 
the  Oxus  ;  or  when,  in  1581,  Ternak 
led  his  band  of   Cossacks  across  the 
Ural  Mountains  into  Siberia,  few  men 
would  have  hazarded  the  opinion  that 
a  day  would  come  when  England  and 
Russia  would  stand    face  to  face   in 
Central    Asia.       Whether,    as    some 
would  maintain  incited  by  the  lust  of 
conquest,  or,  as  we  would  rather  be- 
lieve, drawn  on  by  some  power  beyond 
their    own    control,     the    two    great 
European    Powers     have    since    that 
period  been  approaching  each  other  with 
ever  increasing  rapidity ;  and  now  the 
question  of  a  common  frontier,  which, 
even  twenty  years  ago,  might  have  been 
held   to    concern    future    generations 
rather  than  our  own,  has  become  one 
that  presses  for  immediate  settlement. 
When   Ternak,    after    overrunning 
the   country  as   far  as  the  river  Ob, 
was   defeated   and   driven    back,    his 
Cossacks  were  replaced  by  the  regular 
troops    of   the  Czar,  who,   advancing 
more    leisurely,     colonised    the    new 
possession,  and  in  1587  founded  the 
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town  of  Tobolsk.  Successive  move- 
ments eastward  afterwards  carried 
Russia  to  the  shores  of  Behring's 
Straits  and  the  banks  of  the  Argun 
River  ;  and  a  long  period  of  activity 
was  fittingly  closed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Nerchinsk,  1689,  which  threw  open 
the  trade  of  Northern  China. 

Whilst  Russia  was  thus   extending 
her  sway  over  the  inhospitable  wilds 
of  Siberia,  England  was  endeavouring 
to  develop  a  lucrative  but  somewhat  un- 
certain trade  in  India  by  means  of  her 
factories  in  Surat,  Madras,  Hoogly,  and 
Bombay  ;  and  could  but  show  as  her 
one   territorial    acquisition   the   little 
island  of   Bombay,  which  came  as  a 
welcome  gift  with  the  bride  of  Charles 
II.     It  is,   however,  a  curious  coinci- 
dence  that  the    year  which  saw  the 
Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  signed  marks  the 
departure  of  the  East  India  Company 
from  their  purely  mercantile  charac- 
ter; in    1689    they    wrote    to    their 
agents  "  The  increase  of  our  revenue  is 
the  subject  of  our  care  as  much  as  our 
trade,"  and,  as  has  been  well  observed, 
"it  was  laid  down  as  a  determinate 
object  of   policy,    that    independence 
was  to  be  established  in  India,   and 
dominion  acquired."      The  well-known 
story   of    the  growth   of   our   Indian 
Empire  need  not  be  told  here  ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  less  than  one  hundred 
years  from  Clive's  memorable  victory 
at  Plassey,  1757,  England  held  undis- 
puted   sway    from    Calcutta    to    the 
Suleiman    Mountains,    and  from   the 
Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  had 
likewise   annexed  a   large  portion  of 
Burmah. 

The  din  of  arms  had  scarcely  died 
away  in  the  Panjab,  when  in  1850  a 
Russian  naval  officer,  Captain  Nevel- 
skoi,  hoisted  his  country's  flag  within 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  com- 
menced that  long  series  of  aggres- 
sive movements  which  has  not  yet 
terminated.  When  the  Crimean  War 
broke  out  Russia  was  firmly  estab- 
lished at  Fort  Perovski  on  the  Jax- 
artes,  and  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  process  of  incorporating 
the  Kirghiz  hordes,  who  had  long 


owned  a  nominal  allegiance,  into  the 
Russian  Empire.  During  the  war 
Russia  was  fully  occupied  in  Europe, 
and  could  pay  little  attention  to 
affairs  in  Asia  ;  when  a  "  baleine  "  was 
on  hand,  there  was  little  time  to 
think  of  the  "  petits  poissons"  No 
sooner,  however,  was  peace  signed 
than  the  work  of  annexation  again 
commenced ;  an  Imperial  Ukase, 
dated  December,  1856,  advanced  the 
frontier  to  the  Ajnur  River  ;  in  1860, 
the  coast-line  as  far  south  as  Victoria 
Bay  was  absorbed,  and  by  the  end  of 
1863  everything  was  ready  for  carry- 
ing out  a  project  which  had  long  been 
in  contemplation — the  seizure  of  the 
Kokand  Forts,  Avliata,  and  Turk- 
estan, and  establishment  of  direct 
communication  between  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Trans-Ili  district.  That  pro- 
ject was  more  than  carried  out  in 
1864,  when  not  only  Avliata  and 
Turkestan,  but  Tchemkend,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Russian  troops. 

There  had  not  been  wanting  men,  at 
the    close    of    the  Crimean   War,*  to 
point  out  that  Russia  foiled  in  Europe 
would    exhibit   increased   activity    in 
Asia,  and  now  those  best  acquainted 
with   the    political   state    of    Central 
Asia  were  beginning  to  see  that  that 
activity    would     be    exerted    in    the 
direction    of     India    rather    than    of 
China.  The  events  of  1864  led  to  an  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  English 
and  Russian  Governments,  and  called 
forth  the  well-known  Circular  of  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  in  which  Prince  Gortchakow 
distinctly  disclaims  any  intention  of  a 
further  advance,  and  states  that  Russia 
had  then  reached  the  limit  at  which  she 
must   halt.     The   wave   of    conquest, 
once   set  in  motion,  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  stayed;  in  June,  1865,  the  im- 
portant town  of  Tashkend  yielded  to 
the  Russian  arms,  and  by  September, 
Tchernaieff,      by    the     occupation    of 
strong  positions  in  front,   had  paved 
the  way  for  future    operations.     The 
same  autumn,    the    Governor-General 
of  Orenburg,  proclaimed  at  Tashkend 
that   the    Emperor   had  no   desire  to 
make  any  addition  to  his  already  very 
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extensive  dominions  ;  and  the  Czar  him- 
self declared  that  he  had  no  ambitous 
designs  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
The    words  had    hardly  passed   their 
lips   when,     January     1866.    Russian 
troops  crossed  the  Jaxartes,  and   on 
the  8th  May,  Romanofski,  with  the 
loss   of    only    twelve  men   wounded, 
overthrew  the  Army   of    Bokhara  at 
Irdjar  :  later  in  the  year  Khojend  was 
taken,   the  territory   of  Bokhara  in- 
vaded, and  the  important  forts  of  Ura 
Tiube  and  Jizak  captured.     The  sur- 
render  of    the   two   last   places    was 
made    to     the     Governor-General    of 
Orenburg,  who  thus  gave  the  sanction 
of    his    presence    to   the   invasion   of 
Bokhara.      Romanofski   was   recalled 
and  placed  in  temporary  disgrace,  but 
in    July,    1867,   an   Imperial    Ukase 
appeared,  constituting  the  Province  of 
Turkestan,   and  assigning  to  it,    con- 
trary to  the  limits  laid  down  in  the 
Circular    of     1864,    "  the    territories 
beyond   the   Sir    Daria,    occupied    in 
1866."     By  the  capture  of  Samarcand 
in    1868,    Russia    obtained    complete 
control  over  Bokhara,  and  forced  the 
Amir  to  conclude  a  Treaty  giving  ex- 
tensive rights  to  Russian  subjects  in 
all  parts  of  the  Khanate.    The  follow- 
ing year,  whilst  Mr.  Forsyth  was  being 
told  that  "  the  policy  enunciated  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  that  which  ruled  the 
actions  of  all  Russian  officers  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  empire,"  a  camp 
was  established  at  Krasnovodsk  on  the 
eastern  shore  of    the  Caspian,  and  a 
military    reconnaissance    pushed   for- 
ward into  the  arid  desert,  the  first  of 
a  series  which,    carried   further    and 
further  each  year,  eventually  led  to 
the    natural    result — a    conflict    with 
Khiva.     In  1870,  though  Lord  Claren- 
don had  been   told   by  Prince  Gort- 
chakow,  in  the  previous  autumn,  that 
the   Czar    had    determined    "  not   to 
retain  Samarcand,"  and  Mr.  Rumbold 
had  been  assured  that  "Russian  gen- 
erals were  well  disciplined,"  the  Go- 
vernment of  Samarcand  was  increased 
by  the    annexation  of    Maghian  and 
Farah.      Kulja  was  captured  in  1871 ; 
Khiva  fell  in  June,  1873,  and,  though 


a  distinct  promise  had  been  made  that 
no  territory  would  be  annexed,  all  that 
portion  of  the  Khanate  lying  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oxus  was  taken 
from  the  Khan,  and  an  indemnity  im- 
posed upon  him  quite  beyond  his 
means  of  payment.  The  year  1874 
was  marked  by  the  curious  incident 
of  General  Llamakin's  Circular,  which 
practically  annexed  to  the  Russian 
dominions  the  Persian  territory  be- 
tween the  Atrek  and  the  Gurgan 
rivers,  by  command  of  the  "  Sovereign 
of  the  World  "  ;  representations  were 
made  to  the  Russian  Government  only 
to  draw  forth  the  reply  that  the 
attempted  annexation  was  a  "  mal 
entendu,"  and  that  the  explanations 
already  given  "had  been  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment." An  Imperial  Ukase,  dated 
March,  1876,  annexed  all  that  was  left 
of  the  Khanate  of  Kokand,  under 
the  title  of  the  Province  of  Ferg- 
hanah,  and  a  large  portion  of  Kara- 
tegin  has  since  been  absorbed.  In 
1877,  and  again  in  1878,  expeditions 
were  led  by  General  Llamakin  against 
the  Turcomans  living  on  the  direct  road 
from  the  Caspian  to  Merv,  though  in 
November,  1876,  Prince  Gortchakow 
had  distinctly  stated  that  "  there  was 
no  question  of  an  expedition  against 
Merv,"  and  that  "  the  reported  ex- 
pedition against  Merv  was  without 
any  foundation." 

The  slight  historical  sketch  which 
we  have  given  shows  that  though 
there  have  been  periods  of  quies- 
cence, the  advance  of  England  and 
Russia  in  Asia  when  once  com- 
menced, has  always  been  continuous. 
It  would  seem  impossible  for  a  civilised 
power  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
in  contact  with  a  semi-barbarous  ruler 
without  "  protecting  "  him  and  even- 
tually annexing  his  territory.  Pro- 
tection followed  by  incorporation 
seems  the  natural  rule  of  policy  in 
Asia ;  or,  to  quote  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  speech  in  1844,  "when  civili- 
sation and  barbarism  come  into  con- 
tact, the  latter  must  inevitably  give 
way." 
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The  same  irresistible  law  which  has 
carried  England  from  Calcutta  to  the 
Khaibar  Pass,  and  Russia  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to 
Samarcand,  is  still  in  force,  and  must 
inevitably  break  through  the  feeble 
"buffer"  of  semi-barbarous  states, 
with  which  diplomatists  a  few  years 
ago  sought  to  arrest  its  course. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  con- 
tact of  England  and  Russia  in  Asia 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  event  of 
the  immediate,  not  of  the  distant, 
future ;  if  England  does  not  advance, 
Russia  will.  Exchanges  of  views,  the 
most  solemn  assurances,  the  most  dis- 
tinct pledges,  have  not  stopped  her  in 
the  past,  and  they  will  be  no  more 
effectual  to  arrest  her  progress  in  the 
future.  What  we  have  already  de- 
scribed as  having  taken  place  in  Tur- 
kestan will  be  repeated  with  much 
greater  facility  in  the  direction  of 
Afghanistan.  Russia  would  have  no 
great  physical  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  annexing  Wakhan,  Badakh- 
shan,  Balkh,  or  Maimena,  states  over 
which  Shir  Ali  exercised  little  more 
than  a  nominal  control ;  the  sole  re- 
straints upon  her  action  are  the  agree- 
ment of  1873,  and  the  constant  assur- 
ances spreading  over  a  number  of  years, 
that  "Afghanistan  was  beyond  the 
sphere  of  Russia's  political  action," 

It  is  very  commonly  believed  that 
the  interference  of  Russia  in  the  affairs 
Afghanistan  is  recent,  and  that  up  to 
the  date  of  the  complications  arising 
out  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  she  had 
at  any  rate  respected  the  pledges  and 
assurances  given  to  England.  This 
has,  however,  been  by  no  means  the 
case ;  very  early  in  1870  the  pre- 
sent Governor  General  of  Turkestan, 
General  Kaufmann,  commenced  a  re- 
markable correspondence  with  the 
Amir,  which  each  succeeding  year  be- 
came more  frequent  and  insinuating, 
and  in  1876  had  assumed  such  a 
character  that  Lord  Derby  was  obliged 
to  bring  it  officially  to  the  notice  of  the 
Russian  Government.  With  all  this 
before  us,  the  question  necessarily 
arises  whether  we  are  to  wait  until 


Russia  pushes  forward  to  the  borders 
of  India,  or  whether  we  should  advance 
to  meet  her  at  some  intermediate  point. 

Conservative  and  Liberal  statesmen 
have  declared  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, during  the  last  twenty  years,  that 
British  influence  must  be  paramount  in 
Afghanistan ;  and  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  influence  of  Russia  in 
the  same  country  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  our  Indian  Empire.  On 
one  point,  too,  all  must  be  agreed, — 
what  occurred  last  year  must  never 
occur  again.  It  must  never  be  possible 
for  a  Russian  Embassy  to  have  crossed 
the  Oxus  on  its  way  to  the  ruler  of 
Afghanistan  without  our  being  aware 
of  it,  or  for  Russian  officers  and  troops 
to  be  received  with  honour  at  Kabul, 
whilst  British  officers  are  not  allowed 
to  cross  the  frontier.  If  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  Afghanistan  as  completely 
under  Russian  power  and  influence  as 
the  Khanates  of  Central  Asia,  we  must 
pass  through  the  mountain  barrier, 
under  whose  shadow  we  have  rested 
so  long,  to  the  freer  air  beyond.  This 
is  rendered  more  necessary  by  the 
present  development  of  Afghan  affairs, 
and  the  advance  of  the  troops.  Eng- 
land made  a  grievous  mistake  in  re- 
tiring from  Afghanistan  in  1842;  it 
must  not  be  repeated  in  1879. 

If  the  Afghan  question  were  purely 
military,  there  would  probably  be  little 
difficulty  in  assigning  the  limits  to 
which  England  should  advance.  In 
any  invasion  of  India  by  Russia,  and 
no  other  power  is  likely  to  attempt  it, 
from  the  side  of  Central  Asia,  the 
troops,  whether  their  base  of  operations 
be  Ferghanah,  Samarcand,  or  the  Cas- 
pian, must  advance  by  one  or  more  of 
the  roads  which  cross  the  great  moun- 
tain barrier  that,  under  the  name  of 
the  Himalayas  or  Hindu  Kush,  extends 
from  the  borders  of  Thibet  to  the  con- 
fines of  Persia.  These  roads  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  groups — 1  st,  those  run- 
ning through  Kashgar  and  Yarkand 
to  Kashmir  and  India ;  2nd,  those  lead- 
ing from  the  Pamir,  from  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Wakhan,  and  from  Badakh- 
shan,  to  the  Chitral  Valley,  and  thence 
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either  to  Kashmir,  or  direct  "to  Pesha- 
war by  the  Panjkora  and  Swat  Rivers, 
or  by  the  Chitral  Valley  to  Jelala- 
bad,  the  Khaibar  Pass,  and  Peshawar  ; 
3rd,  those  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus 
over  the  Hindu-Kush  to  Kabul,  and 
thence  by  the  Khaibar  or  Kuram  roads 
to  the  Panjab ;  4th,  those  from  the 
Caspian,  Merv,  or  the  Oxus  Yalley  to 
Herat,  and  thence  vid  Kandahar, 
Quetta,  and  the  Bolan  Pass,  to  Jacoba- 
bad,  or  vid  Kandahar,  Ghazni,  and 
the  Gomul  Pass,  to  Derah  Ishmail 
Khan. 

The  roads  of  the  first  group  cross 
the  broad  mass  of  mountains  which  lie 
between  India  and  Kashgar  by  a  series 
of  Passes  ranging  in  height  from  14,000 
to  nearly  18,000  feet.  The  roads  pre- 
sent considerable  difficulties,  wheeled 
traffic  is  almost  an  impossibility,  there 
is  great  scarcity  of  forage,  and  other 
army  supplies  are  not  to  be  procured. 
Any  column  operating  along  these 
roads  must  necessarily  be  small,  it 
would  be  far  removed  from  its  base, 
and  the  slightest  check  whilst  entan- 
gled in  the  mountains  would  prove  its 
destruction.  The  physical  difficulties 
are  in  themselves  so  great  that  the 
security  of  this  portion  of  the  Indian 
frontier  may  well  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir,  assisted 
by  such  officers  and  troops  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Government 
of  India. 

The  roads  of  the  second  group  were 
apparently  selected  for  the  advance  of 
the  Russian  column  which  assembled 
last  year  in  the  province  of  Ferghanah. 
As  regards  the  Pamir,  Colonel  Gordon 
was  informed  by  one  of  his  guides  that 
"  there  are  paths  all  over  the  Pamir  ; 
it  has  a  thousand  roads  ;  with  a  guide 
you  can  go  in  all  directions  ;  "  and  the 
Russian  officers  who  have  since  visited 
the  district  are  said  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that,  at  the  proper  season, 
troops  could  be  moved  over  it  without 
difficulty.  The  easiest  route  is  un- 
doubtedly that  by  the  Barogil  Pass 
from  Wakhan  to  the  Chitral  Valley. 
Major  Biddulph,  the  only  European 
who  has  visited  the  Pass,  found  it  to 


be  about  12,000  feet  high,  the  ap- 
proach remarkably  easy,  and  the  ascent 
from  the  inhabited  part  of  Strhadd 
but  a  little  over  twelve  hundred  feet. 
Of  the  other  known  Passes, the  Nuksan 
Pass  and  the  Dora  Pass  have  been 
traversed  by  native  explorers,  and  are 
believed  to  be  fairly  easy.  All  these 
roads  pass  Jelalabad  or  Peshawar,  and, 
these  two  places  being  held  by  Impe- 
rial garrisons,  security  would  be  at- 
tained if  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir 
were  encouraged  and  even  assisted  to 
extend  his  rule  over  the  district  of 
Chitral. 

The  roads  of  the   third  group,  by 
which  the  central  Russian  column  was 
to    have   advanced   from   its   base  at 
Samarcand,  after  leaving  the  valley  of 
tha  Oxus  cross  the  Hindu-Kush  moun- 
tains by  numerous  Passes,  all  difficult, 
but  not  presenting  insuperable  obsta- 
cles to  the  passage  of  troops.  Amongst 
these  Passes  are  the  Khawak,  traversed 
by   Wood   and   Lord  ;    the   Thai,  by 
which  Timur  crossed  the  Hindu-Kush ; 
the  Zarya  and  Bazarak  Passes,  leading 
to  the   Panjschir  Valley,  and   so   to 
Kabul;    the   Sar   Ulang  and   Bajgah 
Passes   to   Parwan   and   Kabul ;    the 
Kushan,       Gwalian,      Char      Darya, 
Baber's  Kipchak   Pass,   the   Farinjal 
and  the  'Shibr  Pass,  said   to   remain 
open  all  winter,  leading  into  the  open 
Ghorband     Valley,    and     thence     to 
Kabul ;  and  the  well-known   Bamian 
Pass,  by  which  the  Russian   Mission 
approached  Kabul  last  year.  All  these 
roads  centre  upon  Kabul,  but  an  enemy 
using  them,  having  once   gained  pos- 
session of  that  place,  would  have  the 
choice  of  several  alternative  routes  for 
his  further  march  upon  India  by  the 
Khaibar,  the  Kuram,   the  Gomul,  or 
the  unexplored  routes  lying  between 
the  last  two.     It  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  military  importance  of 
Kabul,    or   the    commanding   position 
which  it  holds  with  regard  to  India ; 
and  its  occupation  by  British  troops 
has   almost  become  a  military  neces- 
sity.    To  place  a  British  resident  at 
Kabul  unsupported  by  troops    would 
be  to  invite  a  catastrophe  which  would 
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result  in  the  advance  of  an  "  avenging 
army  ; "  whilst  to  remain  at  Jelalabad 
now,  as  some  writers  have  proposed, 
would  be  simply  to  perpetuate  the  old 
state  of  affairs  without  any  corre- 
sponding advantages.  That  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  Kabul  would 
lead  to  a  disaster  such  as  that  of 
1842,  we  do  not  believe ;  the  story  of 
that  disaster  is  one  of  ignorance,  weak- 
ness, and  incompetence,  without  a 
parallel  in  our  Indian  history,  and  its 
repetition  is  hardly  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  There  would  no  doubt 
be  disturbances  at  first,  but  the  race  of 
soldier-statesmen  has  not  yet  died  out 
in  India,  and  men  will  be  found,  when 
required,  capable  of  managing  the  tur- 
bulent people  of  Kabul.  Order  and 
regularity  established  at  Kabul,  the 
pacification  of  the  hill-tribes  on  our 
present  Indian  frontier  would  be  much 
facilitated. 

The  roads  of  the  last  group  present 
far  fewer  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 
troops  than  those  already  mentioned  ; 
they  converge  on  Herat,  and  thence 
pass  through  a  fairly  open  country  to 
Kandahar,  which  occupies  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  them  that 
Kabul  does  to  those  of  the  third 
group.  There  are  direct  routes  from 
Herat  to  Kabul  through  the  Hazarah 
Mountains,  but  they  are  said  to  be 
difficult,  and  need  not  be  noticed 
further.  Arrived  at  Kandahar,  an 
enemy  would  be  able  to  select  as  his 
line  of  advance  one  or  more  of  the 
roads  between  that  to  Ghazni,  Kabul, 
and  Peshawar  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  byQuetta,  Kalat,  and  the  Mula  Pass 
on  the  other.  The  occupation  of  Kan- 
dahar is  necessary  to  close  these  roads, 
and  here  at  least  there  would  be  few 
difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  the  popu- 
lation would  be  friendly,  the  garrison 
would  be  supported  by  Quetta,  and  our 
left  flank  would  be  protected  by  the 
desert  of  Baluchistan. 

If,  to  summarise  briefly,  Kandahar, 
Ghazni,  Kabul,  and  Jelalabad  were 
occupied  by  British  troops,  with  out- 
posts thrown  forward  to  Girishk,  on 
the  Halmand,  and  Bamian ;  and  if 


the  Hindu-Kush  Passes  were  in  our 
hands,  and  those  to  the  Chitral  Valley 
in  the  hands  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Kashmir,  we  should  occupy  a  military 
position  which  could  not  well  be  as- 
sailed from  without,  and  render  any 
invasion  of  India  impossible.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  annex  all  the 
country  intervening  between  our  Indian 
frontier  and  Kandahar,  Ghazni,  and 
Kabul ;  but  communication  with  those 
places  should  be  secured,  and  they 
should  be  looked  upon  as  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  British  fortresses. 

The  question  of  a  further  advance  is 
far  more  complicated  ;  it  would  at  first 
sight  appear  sufficient  to  halt  when  the 
military  requirements  of  the  case  are 
satisfied,  but  other  considerations  have 
to  be  attended  to,  especially  those  of  a 
political  nature.  Take  for  instance  the 
case  of  Herat;  to  occupy  that  place 
by  pushing  forward  troops  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  advance  of  their  base  at 
Kandahar  would  be  extremely  unwise, 
and  contrary  to  all  received  military 
opinion.  The  political  importance  of 
Herat  is,  however,  so  great,  and  it  has 
so  long  been  identified  with  much  of 
our  past  Eastern  policy,1  that  its  even- 
tual occupation  seems  almost  inevitable. 
One  thing  is  certain,  if  England  does 
not  occupy  Herat,  Russia  will,  and 
thereby  obtain  complete  control  over 
the  entire  military  resources  of  Persia, 
as  well  as  occupy  a  favourable  position 
for  fomenting  disturbances  in  Afghan- 
istan. Could  England  allow  a  Russian 
occupation  of  Herat  ?  To  this  question 
an  answer  has  been  given  in  no  uncer- 
tain tone  by  one  who,  from  his  vast 
personal  experience  and  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  subject,  is  well  qualified  to 

1  ' '  There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  standard 
points  in  our  Eastern  policy  which  are  im- 
mutable, and  which  require  to  be  asserted  on 
all  occasions,  whatever  maybe  the  local  aspect 
of  affairs.  One  of  these  standard  points  is 
the  independence  of  Herat.  We  have  fought 
for  this  principle  ;  we  have  nailed  it  to  the 
mast ;  whether  sound  or  unsound,  it  is  now 
part  of  the  national  faith,  and  could  not  be 
abandoned  without  the  gravest  impeachment 
of  our  honour  and  of  our  power." — "Russia 
and  the  Indian  Frontier,"  Quarterly  Review, 
January,  1879,  p.  256. 
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speak  with  authority.  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  when  chairman  of  a  meeting  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
last  December,  used  the  following 
words — "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  rather  than  Russia  should 
occupy  Herat,  I  would  imperil  the 
safety  of  India  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  it.  I  would  give  up  all  the  rest 
of  Afghanistan  rather  than  that  Herat 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  Russia." 

The  Herat  question  is  again  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Merv  ; 
the  storm  which  has  long  been  gather- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate 
Tek^  Turcomans  seems  about  to 
burst;  and  we  shall  probably  see, 
during  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
the  last  struggle  of  a  wild  but  gallant 
people  for  independence,  and  the  finest 
material  for  irregular  cavalry  in  the 
world  pass  under  the  rule  of  the  Czar. 
If  Russia  takes  possession  of  Merv, 
she  will,  as  a  natural  consequence,  be 
drawn  up  the  valley  of  the  Murgh-ab 
to  the  close  vicinity  of  Herat,  and  a 
British  occupation  of  that  place  will 
then  be  necessary.  It  seems  almost  a 
question  whether  the  true  interests  of 
this  country  would  not  be  better  served 
by  an  immediate  occupation  of  Herat, 
whence  a  helping  hand  might  be  lent 
to  the  Tek£s  in  their  last  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  a  determined  effort  made 
to  prevent  Russia  from  establishing 
herself  south  of  the  Khivan  Desert, 
and  so  directly  threatening  Herat.  It 
is  not  proposed  that  England  should 
advance  to  Merv  ;  probably  the  best 
arrangement  would  be  to  allow  that 
place  to  fall  to  Persia.  Until  the 
Merv  question  is  settled  there  can  be 
no  period  of  quiet  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  vigor- 
ously taken  up  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment this  year  ;  and  the  northern 
boundary  of  Persia  distinctly  denned 
at  the  same  time.  The  constant  expe- 
ditions of  the  Russians  againsfc  the 
Turcoman  tribes  have  kept  the  whole 
northern  frontier  of  Persia  in  a  ferment, 
and  it  is  quite  time  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  should  be  terminated. 

We  must  now  consider  briefly  the 


position  of  the  Uzbeg  States,  situated 
to  the  north  of  the  Hindu- Kush.  It 
would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the 
great  chain  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  which 
Russia  was  at  one  time  so  anxious  to 
have  recognised  as  the  acknowledged 
northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan, 
would  be  the  natural  line  of  contact 
between  England  and  Russia.  It 
should,  however,  never  be  forgotten 
that,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
a  mountain  frontier  is  the  worst  of  all 
frontiers  ;  as  has  well  been  said, 
"  where  you  have  a  mountain  range 
beyond  which  the  eye  cannot  pene- 
trate, where  you  have  not  the  means 
of  acquiring  satisfactory  head-quarter 
information,  you  will  be  continually 
vexed  and  harassed  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  what  forces  of  aggression  may 
be  coming  on  its  way,  and  what  may 
be  prepared  behind  that  screen."  In 
addition  to  this  there  seem  no  reasons, 
that  we  can  see,  for  abandoning  the 
agreement  already  entered  into  with 
Russia  with  respect  to  the  Oxus  and 
adopting  a  line  which  would  have  many 
and  serious  defects. 

The  importance  of  the  states  north 
of  the  Hindu-Kush,  especially  of 
Wakhan  and  Badakhshan,  has  long 
been  recognised  by  Russia.  Wakhan 
is  a  small  state  at  the  sources  of  the 
Oxus,  and  within  its  territory  are  the 
important  passes  leading  to  the  Chitral 
Valley,  and  the  great  commercial  route 
from  the  basin  of  the  Oxus  to  that  of 
the  Kashgar  River,  the  great  line  of 
communication  in  all  ages  between 
Western  and  Eastern  Asia.  Badakh- 
shan is  a  flourishing  state,  with  a  large 
population,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus, 
through  which  the  commercial  route 
already  alluded  to  also  runs  ;  its  im- 
portance to  Russia  may  be  gathered 
from  a  paper  published  in  1877  by 
Colonel  Yeniukof,  one  of  the  leading 
Russian  authorities  on  Central  Asia. 
He  there  says,  "Without  possessing 
and  colonising  it  (Badakhshan)  we  can 
never  guarantee  peace  in  Turkestan,  or 
even  the  solidity  of  our  own  rule  there. 
....  Possessed  of  it,  we  could  com- 
mand the  northern  outliers  of  the 
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Hindu-Kush  and  the  passes  over  this 
range  to  the  valley  of  the  Kunar, 
where  lie  Chitral  and  Mastuj.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  we  repeat,  without 
Badakhshan  the  Russians  must  con- 
sider themselves  in  Central  Asia  as 
guests,  without  any  settled  habitation, 
and  unable  to  form  one." 

Kunduz,  Balkh,  Siripul,  Andkhui, 
Maimena,  are  of  equal  importance  to 
Russia,  and  Colonel  Yeniukof,  in  the 
paper  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  ignoring  most  happily  the 
solemn  -engagements  of  Russia  with 
respect  to  the  Oxus,  openly  states  that 
the  advance  of  Russia  "  cannot  end 
otherwise  than  by  the  annexation  to 
Russia  of  the  whole  of  Turan,  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  the 
Parapomisus,  and  the  Khorassan  moun- 
tains." This  is  clear  speaking,  and  we 
nowknowwhatto  expect  from  the  "well- 
disciplined  "  officers  in  Central  Asia. 

The  exclusion  of  Russia  from  Wak- 
han  and  Badakhshan  is  of  little  less 
consequence  to  India  than  her  exclu- 
sion from  Herat ;  and  it  is  also  neces- 
sary, though  in  a  less  degree,  that  she 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Uzbeg 
states  which  stretch  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oxus  to  the  westward  of 
Badakhshan. 

In  the  interests  of  India  the  direct 
influence  of  England  should  extend  to 
the  Oxus,  and  we  must  look  forward  to 
an  eventual  occupation  of  the  country 
up  to  that  line,  the  same  as  that  defined 
in  Lord  Granville's  despatch  of  October 
17th,  1872,  and  accepted  in  Prince 
Grortchako  w's  despatch  of  the  1 9th  (3 1  st) 
January,  1873.  Russia  would  at  one 
time  have  raised  no  objection  to  an 
English  occupation  of  Afghanistan  if 
we  may  judge  from  Baron  Jomini's 
communication  to  Mr.  Doria  :  "  His 
Excellency  said,  if  England  found  it 
to  her  interests  to  annex  Afghanistan 
to  her  Indian  Empire,  the  Russian 
Government  would  not  regard  it  as  a 
menace  to  them,  nor  would  they  en- 
deavour to  prevent  it."  Little  objec- 
tion would  probably  be  raised  now,  if 
it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  many 
Russians  in  high  position  are  anxious 


that  England  and  Russia  should  have 
a  common  frontier  in  the  East. 

Any  attempt  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent Afghanistan  as  a  "buffer" 
between  ourselves  and  Russia,  will  be 
fruitless  ;  an  agreement  faithfully  kept 
by  one  party,  constantly  broken  by 
the  other,  is  no  agreement  at  all. 
This  has  been  our  case  hitherto  with 
regard  to  Afghanistan ;  if  the  king- 
dom of  Dost  Mohammed  or  Shir  Ali 
be  revived,  it  will  be  so  again,  and  we 
may  expect  a  renewal  of  those  periods 
of  disquietude  which  have  such  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  finances  of 
India.  It  would  almost  seem  prefer- 
able to  break  Afghanistan  up  into 
several  small  States,  with  a  view  to 
a  gradual  but  ultimate  absorption  by 
England  ;  Kabul  and  Herat,  south  of 
the  Hindu-Kush ;  Wakhan,  Bada- 
khshan, Kunduz,  Balkh,  Siripul,  And- 
khui, and  Maimena,  north  of  the  Hindu- 
Kush  ;  with  British  Residents,  who 
would  be  in  every  way  responsible  for 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  States. 
Much,  however,  must  depend  on  the 
course  of  events  during  the  present 
year,  and  especially  upon  the  action 
of  Russia.  If  Russia  persists  in  her 
expeditions  against  Merv,  England 
must  occupy  Herat ;  if  General  Kauf - 
mann  pushes  forward  his  so-called 
scientific  expeditions,  which  are  really 
strong  military  reconnaissances,  to 
Wakhan,  Badakhshan,  and  Chitral, 
England  must  resort  to  some  stronger 
remedy  than  "exchanges  of  views  "  and 
a  subsequent  return  to  "as  you  were." 

We  look  upon  an  advance  of  England 
to  the  Oxus  as  a  matter  of  certainty, 
and  believe  the  date  at  which  it  will 
be  forced  upon  us  is  much  nearer  than 
is  generally  supposed.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  meeting  of  England 
and  Russia  on  that  river  should  not 
be  friendly ;  no  effort  would  be  spared 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government- 
to  make  it  so  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  Russian  generals  in  Turkestan  are 
"  well  disciplined,"  and  hold  ourselves 
ready  for  every  contingency. 

R.  E. 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 
UA   SPEECH." 

WHEN  he  returned  to  the  Works  the 
noon-bell  was  ringing,  and  the  hands 
were  crowding  through  the  gates  on 
their  way  to  their  midday  meal. 
Among  those  going  out  he  met  Flox- 
ham.  who,  as  he  passed,  spoke  to  him. 

"  Theer's  some  o'  them  chaps,"  he 
said,  "  as  wunnot  show  their  faces 
agen." 

"  Aye,"  said  Haworth,  "  I  see  that." 
Ffrench  had  left  the  bank  and  was 
pacing  up  and  down  his  room  panic- 
stricken. 

"  What  have  you  heard  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  as  Haworth  entered. 
"  Is  it — is  it  as  bad  as  you  expected  1" 
"Aye,"  said  Haworth,  "worse  and 
better  too." 

"  Better?"  he  faltered. 
Haworth  flung  himself  into  a  chair. 
He  wore  a  look  of  dogged  triumph. 

"  Leave  'em  to  me,"  he  answered. 
"  I'm  in  th'  mood  fur  'em  now." 

But  it  was  not  until  some  time 
afterward  that  he  delivered  the  mes- 
sage Rachel  Ffrench  had  intrusted  to 
him. 

On  hearing  it  her  father  appeared 
to  rally  a  little. 

"  It  seems  rather  a  dangerous  thing 
to  do,"  he  said,  "but — it  is  like  her. 
And  perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  some- 
thing in — in  showing  no  fear." 

And  for  a  few  moments,  after  having 
thought  the  incident  over,  he  became 
comparatively  sanguine  and  cheerful. 

Again  there  were  new  places  vacant. 
Mr.  Briarley,  it  may  be  observed,  had 
been  absent  all  day,  and  by  this  time 
was  listening  with  affectionate  interest 
and  spasmodic  attacks  of  inopportune 
enthusiasm  to  various  inflammatory 
speeches  which  were  being  made  at  a 
beer  house. 

Toward  evening  the  work  lagged  so 
that  the  over-lookers  could  no  longer 


keep  up  the  semblance  of  ignorance. 
A  kind  of  gloom  settled  upon  them 
also,  and  they  went  about  with  de- 
pressed faces. 

"  It'll  be  all  up  to-morrow,"    said 
one,  "if  there's  nothing  done." 
But  something  was  done. 
Suddenly — just  before  the  time  for 
the  last  bell   to   ring — Haworth   ap- 
peared at  the   door  of  the  principal 
room. 

"  Lads  !  "  he  shouted,  "  them  on 
you  as  wants  a  speech  from  Jem 
Haworth  gather  in  th'  yard  in  five 
minutes  from  now." 

There  was  no  more  work  done. 
The  bell  began  to  ring ;  implements 
were  thrown  down  and  a  shout  went 
up  from  the  crowd.  Then  there  was 
a  rush  into  the  yard,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  out-pouring  of  the 
place  thronged  about  its  chief  door- 
way where  Jem  Haworth  stood  on  the 
topmost  step,  looking  down,  facing 
them  all,  boldly — with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  felt  his  victory  more  than 
half  won. 

"Let's  hear  what  tha'st  gotten  to 
say,"  cried  some  one  well  hidden  by 
the  crowd.  "  Out  wi'  it." 

"It's  not  much,"  Haworth  shouted 
back.  "  It's  this  to  start  with.  I'm 
here  to  find  out  where  you  chaps 
stand." 

But  there  was  no  answer  to  this. 
He  had  known  there  would  be  none 
and  went  on. 

"  I've  been  through  th'  place  this 
morning,"  he  said,  "and  through  th' 
town,  and  I  know  how  th'  wind  blows 
as  well  as  any  on  you.  Th'  lads  at 
Marfort  and  Molton  and  Dillup  are 
on  th'  strike.  There's  a  bad  lookout 
in  many  a  place  besides  them.  There's 
a  lot  of  fools  laying  in  beer  and  making 
speeches  down  in  Broxton ;  there  were 
some  here  this  morning  as  didn't  show 
this  afternoon.  How  many  on  you's 
going  to  follow  them  ?  " 
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There  was  a  murmur,  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  understand  it.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  sounds  defiant  and  concilia- 
tory. Haworth  moved  forward.  He 
knew  them  better  than  they  knew  him. 
"  I'm  not  one  o'  the  model  soart,"  he 
called  out.  "  I've  not  set  up  soup 
kitchens  nor  given  you  flannel  petti- 
coats. I've  looked  sharp  after  you, 
and  I  should  have  been  a  fool  if  I 
hadn't.  I've  let  you  alone  out  of  work 
hours,  and  I've  not  grudged  you  your 
sprees,  when  they  didn't  stand  in  my 
way.  I've  done  the  square  thing  by 
you,  and  I've  done  it  by  myself.  Th' 
places  I've  built  let  no  water  in,  and  I 
let  'em  to  you  as  easy  as  I  could  and 
make  no  loss.  I  didn't  build  'em  for 
benevolent  purposes,  but  I've  not 
heard  one  of  you  chaps  complain  of 
'em  yet.  I've  given  you  your  dues 
and  stood  by  you — and  I'll  do  it  again, 
by " 

There  was  a  silence — a  significant 
breathless  one. 

"Have  I  done  it,"  he  said,  "or 
haven't  I?" 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken.  • 

"  Aye,"  there  was  a  shout,  "  aye, 
lad,  yo'  ha'." 

"Then,"  he  shouted,  "them  as  Jem 
Haworth  has  stood  by,  let  'em  stand 
by  Jem  Haworth  !  " 

And  he  struck  his  big  fist  upon  his 
open  palm  with  a  fierce  blow,  and 
stood  there  before  them  breathing 
hard. 

He  had  the  best  metal  on  his  side 
somehow,  and  the  best  metal  carried 
the  day.  The  boldness  of  his  move, 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  waited,  but 
had  taken  the  lead  were  things  all  for 
him.  Even  those  who  wavered  toward 
the  enemy  were  stirred  to  something 
like  admiration. 

"  But  what  about  th'  Union?  "  said 
a  timorous  voice  in  the  rear.  "  Theer'll 
be  trouble  with  th'  Unions  as  sure  as 
we  stand  out,  Mester." 

Haworth  made  a  movement  none  of 
them  understood.  He  put  his  hand 
behind  him  and  drew  from  his  hip- 
pocket  an  object  which  caused  every 
man  of  them  to  give  a  little  start  and 
gasp.  They  were  used  to  simple  and 


always  convenient  modes  of  defence. 
The  little  object  he  produced  would 
not  have  startled  an  American,  but  it 
startled  a  Lancashire  audience.  It 
was  of  shining  steel  and  rosewood, 
and  its  bright  barrels  glittered  signifi- 
cantly. He  held  it  out  and  patted  it 
lightly — with  a  terrible  lightness. 

"That's  for  the  Union,  lads,"  he 
said.  "  And  more  like  it." 

A  few  of  the  black  sheep  moved 
restlessly  and  with  manifest  tremor. 
This  was  a  new  aspect  of  affairs.  One 
of  them  suddenly  cried  out  with  much 
feebleness : 

"  Th — three  cheers  for  Haworth." 
"  Let  the  chaps  as  are  on  the  other 
side  go  to  their  lot  now,"  said  Haworth. 
But  no  one  moved. 
"  There's  some  here  that'll  go  when 
th'  time  comes,"  he  announced.    "  Let 
'em  tell  what   they've  heard.      Now 
lads,  the   rest  on  you  up  with  your 
hands." 

The  whole  place  was  in  a  tumult. 
They  held  up  their  hands  and  clenched 
and  shook  them  and  shouted,  and  here 
and  there  swore  with  fluency  and 
enthusiasm.  There  were  not  six 
among  them  who  were  not  fired  with 
the  general  friendly  excitement. 

"  To-morrow  morning  there'll  be 
papers  posted  up,  writ  in  Jem 
Haworth's  hand  and  signed  with  his 
name,"  cried  Haworth.  "Read  'em 
as  you  come  along,  lads,  and  when 
you  reach  here  I'll  be  ready  for  you." 
"  Is  it,"  faltered  the  timorous  voice, 
" about  th'  pistols?" 

"  Aye,"  Haworth  answered,  "  about 
th'  pistols.  Now  go  home." 

He  turned  to  mount  the  step,  flushed 
and  breathing  fast  and  with  high- 
beating  pulses,  but  suddenly  he 
stopped.  Before  the  iron  gate  a 
carriage  had  stopped.  A  servant  in 
livery  got  down  and  opened  the  door, 
and  Rachel  Ffrench  stepped  out.  The 
men  checked  their  shouting  to  look  at 
her.  She  came  up  the  yard  slowly 
and  with  the  setting  sun  shining  upon 
her.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
gaze  at  her  as  she  approached,  though 
she  did  not  look  at  any  of  them — only 
at  Haworth  who  waited.  They  made 
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a  pathway  for  her  and  she  passed 
through  it  and  went  up  the  step.  Her 
rich  dress  touched  more  than  one  man 
as  she  swept  by. 

"  I  thought,"  they  heard  her  say, 
"that  I  would  call  for  my  father." 

Then  for  the  first  time  she  looked  at 
the  men.  She  turned  at  the  top  of 
the  step  and  looked  down — the  sun  on 
her  dress  and  face. 

There  was  not  a  man  among  them 
who  did  not  feel  the  look.  At  first  a 
murmur  arose  and  then  an  incoherent 
cry  and  then  a  shout,  and  they  threw 
up  their  caps  and  shouted  until  they 
were  hoarse. 

In  the  midst  of  it  she  turned  aside 
and  went  in  with  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

In  Haworth's  room  they  found  her 
father  standing  behind  the  door  with 
a  startled  air. 

"  What  are  they  shouting  for  1  "  he 
asked.  "  What  is  the  matter  now  ? " 

"I  think  /  am  the  matter,"  Miss 
Ffrench  answered,  "though  I  scarcely 
know  why.  Ah,"  giving  him  a  quiet 
glance,  "  you  are  afraid  1  " 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
"  SARARANN." 

THE  next  morning  there  was  an 
uproar  in  the  town.  The  strikers 
from  Molton  and  Marfort  no  longer 
remained  in  the  shade.  They  pre- 
sented themselves  openly  to  the  com- 
munity in  the  characters  they  had 
assumed.  At  first  they  lounged  about 
in  groups  at  the  corners  and  before 
the  ale-houses,  smoking,  talking,  ges- 
ticulating, or  wearing  sullen  faces. 
But  this  negative  state  of  affairs  did 
not  last  long.  By  eight  o'clock  the 
discovery  was  made  that  something 
had  happened  in  the  night. 

In  a  score  of  prominent  positions, 
— on  walls  and  posts, — there  appeared 
papers  upon  which  was  written  in  a 
large,  bold  hand,  the  following 
announcement : — 

"Haworth's  lads  will  stand  by  him.  The 
chaps  that  have  aught  to  say  against  this,  let 
them  remember  that  to  every  man  there's  six- 
barrels  well  loaded,  and  to  Jem  Haworth 


twelve.     Those  that  want  their  brass  out  of 
Broxton  Bank,  let  them  come  and  get  it. 
"  Writ  and  signed  by 

"JEM  HAWORTH." 

The  first  man  who  saw  it  swore 
aloud  and  ran  to  call  others.  Soon  a 
select  party  stood  before  the  place  on 
which  the  card  was  posted,  confront- 
ing it  in  different  moods.  Some  were 
scientifically  profane,  some  raged 
loudly,  some  were  silent,  one  or  two 
grinned. 

"  He  staid  up  aw  neet  to  do  that 
theer,"  remarked  one  of  these.  "He's 
gotten  a  gizzard  o'  his  own,  has  Ha- 
worth. He's  done  it  wi' his  own  hands." 

One  gentleman  neither  grinned  nor 
swore.  His  countenance  fell  with 
singular  rapidity.  This  was  Mr. 
Briarley,  who  had  come  up  in  the  rear. 
He  held  a  pewter  pot  in  one  hand 
which  was  half  empty.  He  had 
caught  it  up  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment, from  the  table  at  which  he  had 
been  sitting  when  the  news  came. 

"What's  in  th'  barrils?"  he  in- 
quired. 

The  man  he  spoke  to  turned  to  him 
roughly. 

"Powder,"  he  answered,  "an'  lead, 
tha  domned  foo' !  " 

Mr  Briarley  looked  at  his  mug 
regretfully. 

"I  thowt,"  he  said,  "as  happen  it 
mought  ha'  bin  beer." 

Having  reflected  a  moment,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  raising  the  mug  to 
his  lips  when  a  thought  struck  him. 
He  stopped  short. 

"  What's  he  goin'  to  do  wi'  'em  ?  " 
he  quavered. 

"  Ax  him,"  was  the  grim  answer. 
"Ax  him,  lad.  He  dunnot  say." 

"He  is  na — "  in  manifest  trepida- 
tion, "  he  is  na — goin'  to — to  fire  'em 
off!" 

"He'll  fire  'em  off,  if  he  comes 
across  thee,"  was  the  reply.  "Mak' 
sure  o'  that.  An'  I  should  na  blame 
him,  neyther." 

Mr  Briarley  reflected  again  for  a 
few  seconds — reflected  deeply.  Then 
he  moved  aside  a  little. 

"  I  hannot  seen  Sararann  sin' 
yesterday,"  he  said,  softly,  "  nor  yet 
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Janey,  nor  yet — th'  owd  missus.  I — 
I  mun  go  and  see  'em." 

Ha  worth  kept  his  word.  The  next 
day  there  was  not  a  man  who  went  to 
and  from  the  Works  who  could  not 
have  defended  himself  if  he  had  been 
attacked.  But  no  one  was  attacked. 
His  course  was  one  so  unheard  of,  so 
unexpected,  that  it  produced  a  shock. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  movement,  at 
least.  The  number  of  his  enemies 
increased  and  were  more  violent,  but 
they  were  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  violence  of  speech.  Somehow,  it 
scarcely  seemed  safe  to  use  ordinary 
measures  against  Jem  Ha  worth.  He 
slept  in  his  room  at  the  Works,  and 
shared  watches  with  the  force  he  had 
on  guard.  He  drove  through  the  town 
boldly,  and  carried  a  grim,  alert  face. 
He  was  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where ;  in  the  Works,  going  from 
room  to  room  ;  at  the  bank,  ready  for 
emergencies. 

"  When  this  here's  over,"  he  said, 
"  I'll  give  you  chaps  a  spree  you  won't 
get  over  in  a  bit,  by  George  !  " 

Those  who  presented  themselves  at 
the  bank  the  morning  the  placards 
were  to  be  seen  got  their  money.  By 
noon  the  number  arriving  diminished 
perceptibly.  In  a  day  or  two  a  few 
came  back,  and  would  have  handed 
over  their  savings  again  willingly,  but 
the  bank  refused  to  take  them. 

"Carry  it  to  Manchester,"  were 
Haworth's  words.  "They'll  take  it 
there — I  won't." 

Those  of  his  hands  who  had  deserted 
him  came  out  of  their  respective 
"  sprees  "  in  a  week's  time,  with  chop- 
fallen  countenances.  They  had  not 
gained  anything,  and  were  somehow 
not  in  great  favour  among  the  outside 
strikers.  In  their  most  pronounced 
moods,  they  had  been  neither  useful 
nor  ornamental  to  their  party.  They 
were  not  eloquent,  nor  even  violent ; 
they  were  simply  idle  vagabonds,  who 
were  no  great  loss  to  Haworth  and  no 
great  gain  to  his  enemies.  In  their 
own  families  they  were  in  deep  and 
dire  disgrace,  and  loud  were  the 
ratings  they  received  from  their  femi- 
nine relatives. 


The  lot  of  Mr.  Briarley  was  melan- 
choly indeed.  Among  the  malcontents 
his  portion  was  derision  and  con- 
tumely ;  at  home  he  was  received 
with  bewailings  and  scathing  severity. 

"An'  that  theer  was  what  tha  wur 
up  to,  was  it  ? "  cried  Mrs.  Briarley, 
the  day  he  found  himself  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  reveal  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  "Tha'rt  j'ined  th'  strikrs, 
has  tha  ! " 

"Aye,  Sararann,  I've  j'ined  'em — 
an' — an'  we're  goin'  to  set  things 
straight,  bless  yo' — that's  what  we're 
goin'  to  do.  We — we're  goin'  to  bring 
the  mesters  down  a  bit,  an' — an'  get 
our  dues.  That's  what  we're  goin'  to 
do,  Sararann." 

It  was  dinner-time,  and  in  the  yard 
and  about  the  street  at  the  front  the 
young  members  of  the  family  disported 
themselves  with  vigour.  Without  Janey 
and  the  baby,  who  were  in  the  house, 
there  were  ten  of  them.  Mrs.  Briarley 
went  to  the  door  and  called  them. 
Roused  to  frantic  demonstrations  of 
joy  by  the  immediate  prospect  of 
dinner,  they  appeared  in  a  body,  tum- 
bling over  each  other,  shrieking,  filling 
the  room  to  overflowing. 

Generally  they  were  disposed  of  in 
relays,  for  convenience'  sake.  It  was 
some  time  since  Mr.  Briarley  had  be- 
held the  whole  array.  He  sat  upright 
and  stared  at  them.  Mrs.  Briarley 
sat  down  confronting  him. 

"  What  art  tha  goin'  to  do  wi'  them 
while  tha  bring  th'  mesters  down?" 
she  inquired. 

Mr.  Briarley  regarded  the  assembly 
with  naive  bewilderment.  A  natural 
depression  of  spirit  set  in. 

"Theer — theer  seems  a  good  many 
on  'em,  Sararann,"  he  said  with  an  air 
of  meek  protestation.  "  They  seem  to 
ha' — to  ha'  cumylated  !  " 

"  Theer's  twelve  on  'em,"  answered 
Mrs.  Briarley,  drily,  "  and  they've  all 
getten  mouths,  as  tha  sees.  An'  their 
feyther's  goin'  to  bring  th'  mesters 
down  a  bit !  " 

Twelve  pairs  of  eyes  stolidly  re- 
garded their  immediate  progenitor,  as 
if  desirous  of  discovering  his  inten- 
tions. Mr.  Briarley  was  embarrassed. 
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"  Sararann,"  he  faltered,  "  send  'em 
out  to  play  'em.  Send  'em  out  into 
th'  open  air.  It's  good  fur  'em,  th' 
open  air  is,  an'  they  set  a  mon  back." 

Mrs.  Briarley  burst  into  lamenta- 
tions, covering  her  face  with  her  apron 
and  rocking  to  and  fro. 

"  Aye,"  cried  she,  "  send  'em  out  in 
th'  air — happen  they'll  fatten  on  it. 
It's  aw  they'll  get,  poor  childer.  Let 
'em  mak'  th'  most  on  it." 

In  these  days  Haworth  was  more  of 
a  lion  than  ever.  He  might  have 
dined  in  state  with  a  social  potentate 
each  day  if  had  he  been  so  minded. 
The  bolder  spirits  visited  him  at  the 
Works,  and  would  have  had  him  talk 
the  matter  over.  But  he  was  in  the 
humour  for  neither  festivities  nor 
talk.  He  knew  what  foundation  his 
safety  rested  upon,  and  spent  many 
a  sleepless  and  feverish  night.  He 
was  bitter  enough  at  heart  against 
those  he  had  temporarily  baffled. 

"  Wait  till  tha'rt  out  o'  th'  woods," 
he  said  to  Ffrench,  when  he  was  be- 
trayed into  his  expressing  his  sense  of 
relief. 

Oddly  enough,  the  feeling  against 
Ffrench  was  disproportionately  violent. 
He  was  regarded  as  an  alien  and  a 
usurper  of  the  rights  of  others.  There 
existed  a  large  disgust  for  his  gentle 
birth  and  breeding,  and  a  sardonic 
contempt  for  his  incapacity  and  lack 
of  experience.  He  had  no  prestige  of 
success  and  daring,  he  had  not  shown 
himself  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  took 
all  and  gave  nothing. 

"I  should  not  be  surprised,"  said 
Miss  Ffrench  to  Murdoch,  "if  we 
have  trouble  yet." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
'    MRS.    HAWORTH   AND   GRANNY   DIXON. 

ABOUT  this  time  a  change  appeared 
in  little  Mrs.  Haworth.  Sometimes 
when  they  sat  together,  Haworth 
found  himself  looking  up  suddenly 
and  feeling  that  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him,  and  at  such  times  she  in- 
variably met  his  glance  with  a  timid, 


startled  expression,  and  released  her- 
self from  it  as  soon  as  she  had  the 
power. 

She  had  never  been  so  tender  and 
lavish  with  her  innocent  caresses,  but 
there  was  continuously  a  tremulous 
watchfulness  in  her  manner,  which 
was  almost  suggestive  of  fear.  It  was 
not  fear  of  him,  however.  She  clung 
to  him  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
love.  At  night  when  he  returned 
home,  however  late,  he  was  sure  of 
finding  her  waiting  patiently  for  him, 
and  in  the  morning  when  he  left  the 
house  he  was  never  so  early  that  she 
was  not  at  his  service.  The  man  began 
to  quail  before  her,  and  grow  restless 
in  secret,  and  be  haunted,  when  he 
awakened  in  the  night,  by  his  remem- 
brance of  her. 

"  She  is  on  the  look-out  for  some- 
thing," he  said  to  himself,  fearfully. 
"  What  have  they  been  saying  to 
her « " 

On  her  part,  when  she  sat  alone, 
she  used  to  try  and  think  the  matter 
out,  and  set  it  straight  and  account 
for  it. 

"  It's  the  strikes,"  she  said,  "as  has 
set  them  agen  him  and  made  'em  hard 
an'  forgetful  of  all  he's  done.  They'd 
never  have  spoke  so  if  they'd  been 
theirselves." 

She  could  scarcely  have  told  what 
she  had  heard,  or  how  the  first  blow 
had  struck  home.  She  only  knew  that 
here  and  there  she  had  heard  at  first 
a  rough  jeer  and  then  a  terrible  out- 
spoken story,  which,  in  spite  of  her 
disbelief,  filled  her  with  dread.  The 
man  who  first  flung  the  ill-flavoured 
story  at  her  stopped  half-way  through 
it.  the  words  dying  on  his  lips  at  the 
sight  of  her  face. 

It  happened  in  one  of  her  pen- 
sioners' cottages,  and  she  rose  from 
her  chair  trembling. 

"  I  didn't  think,"  she  said,  with 
unconscious  pathos,  "as  the  world 
could  be  so  ignorant  and  wicked." 

But  as  the  ill-feeling  became  more 
violent,  she  met  with  the  same  story 
again  and  again,  and  often  with  new 
and  worse  versions  in  forms  she  could 
not  combat.  She  began  to  be  haunted 
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by  vague  memories  of  things  she  had 
not  comprehended.  A  sense  of  pain 
followed  her.  She  was  afraid,  at 
times,  to  go  to  the  cottages,  lest  she 
should  be  confronted  with  something 
which  would  overwhelm  her.  Then 
she  began  to  search  her  son's  face  with 
a  sense  of  finding  some  strangeness  in 
it.  She  watched  him  wistfully  when 
he  had  so  far  forgotten  her  presence  as 
to  be  almost  unconscious  of  it.  One 
night,  having  thrown  himself  upon  a 
sofa  and  fallen  into  a  weary  sleep,  he 
suddenly  started  up  from  it  to  find  her 
standing  close  by  him,  looking  down, 
her  face  pale,  her  locked  fingers  moving 
nervously. 

"What  is  it?"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  ails  you?" 

He  was  startled  by  her  falling  upon 
her  knees  at  his  side,  crying,  and 
laying  her  shaking  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  You  was  having  a  bad  dream,  my 
dear,"  she  said, — "a  bad  dream.  I — 
I  scarcely  knowed  your  face,  Jem — it 
was  so  altered." 

He  sank  back  upon  his  cushions 
and  stared  at  her.  He  knew  he  had 
been  having  no  bad  dream.  His 
dreams  were  not  half  so  evil  and 
bitter  when  he  slept  as  they  were  in 
these  days  when  he  wakened. 

"  You  always  had  such  a  good  face, 
Jem,"  she  said,  "  and  such  a  kind  one. 
When  you  was  a  boy " 

He  stopped  her  almost  sullenly. 

"I'm  not  a  boy  now,"  he  said. 
"  That's  put  away  and  done  with." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  that's  true, 
my  dear  ;  but  you've  lived  an  innocent 
life,  an' — an'  never  done  no  wrong  — 
no  more  than  you  did  when  you  was 
one.  And  your  face  was  so  altered." 

Her  voice  died  away  into  a  silence 
which,  somehow,  neither  of  them 
could  break. 

It  was  Granny  Dixon  who  revealed 
the  truth  in  its  barest  form.  Perhaps 
no  man  nor  woman  in  Broxton  knew 
more  of  it  than  this  respectable 
ancient  matron.  Haworth  and  his 
iniquities  had  been  the  spice  of  her 
later  life.  The  fact  that  his  name  was 
being  mentioned  in  a  conversation 


never  escaped  her ;  she  discovered  it 
as  if  by  magic  and  invariably  com- 
manded that  the  incident  under 
discussion  be  repeated  at  the  top  of 
the  reciter's  voice  for  her  benefit, 
occasionally  somewhat  to  the  confusion 
of  the  honest  matron  in  question. 

How  it  had  happened  that  she  had 
not  betrayed  all  to  Mrs.  Hawortb  at 
once  was  a  mystery  to  remain  un- 
solved. During  the  little  woman's 
visits  to  the  cottage,  Mrs.  Briarley 
existed  in  a  chronic  condition  of  fear 
and  trembling. 

"  She'll  be  out  wi'  it  some  o'  these 
days,  mark  me,"  she  would  quaver  to 
Janey.  "An'  th'  Lord  knows,  I 
would  na'  be  theer  fur  nowt  when  she 
does." 

But  she  did  not  do  it  at  first.  Mrs. 
Briarley  had  a  secret  conviction  that 
the  fact  that  she  did  not  do  so  was 
due  entirely  to  iniquity.  She  had 
seen  her  sit  peering  from  under  her 
brows  at  their  guest  as  the  simple 
creature  poured  forth  her  loving 
praise  of  her  son,  and  at  such  times 
it  was  always  Mrs.  Briarley's  province 
to  repeat  the  conversation  for  her 
benefit. 

"  Aye,"  Mrs.  Dixon  would  comment 
with  an  evil  smile,  "that's  him! 
That's  Haworth  !  He's  a  noice  chap 
— is  Haworth.  7  know  him." 

Mrs  Haworth  learned  in  time  to 
fear  her  and  to  speak  timidly  in  her 
presence,  rarely  referring  to  the 
subject  of  her  boy's  benefactions. 

"  Only  as  it  wouldn't  be  nat'ral," 
she  said  once  to  Mrs.  Briarley,  "I 
should  think  she  was  set  agen  him." 

"  Eh  !  bless  us,"  was  Mrs.  Briarley's 
answer.  "  Yo'  need  na  moind  her.  She's 
set  agen  iwerybody.  She's  th'  nowt- 
est  owd  piece  i'  Christendom." 

A  few  days  after  Haworth  had 
awakened  to  find  his  mother  standing 
near  him,  Mrs.  Haworth  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Briarleys.  She  took  with  her 
a  basket,  which  the  poor  of  Broxton 
had  long  since  learned  to  know.  In 
this  case  it  contained  stockings  for  the 
little  Briarleys  and  a  dress  or  so  for 
the  baby. 

When  she  had  bestowed  her  gifts 
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and  seated  herself,  she  turned  to 
Granny  Dixon  with  some  tremor  of 
manner. 

"I  hope  you're  well,  ma'am,"  she 
said. 

Granny  Dixon  made  no  reply.  She 
sat  bent  over  in  her  chair,  regarding 
her  for  a  few  seconds  with  unblinking 
gaze.  Then  she  slowly  pointed  with 
her  thin,  crooked  finger  to  the  little 
presents. 

"  He  sent  'em,  did  he  ] "  she  trum- 
peted forth.  "  Haworth  ? ' 

l\lrs.  Haworth  quailed  before  her. 

"  Yes  ma'am,"  she  answered,  "  least- 


ways  

Granny  Dixon  stopped  her. 

"He  did  nowt  o'  th'  soart,"  she 
cried.  "  Tha'rt  leein'  1 " 

The  little  woman  made  an  effort  to 
rise,  turned  pale,  and  sat  down  again. 

"  Ma'am "  she  began. 

Granny  Dixon' s  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Tha'rt  leein',"  she  repeated.  "  He's 
th'  worst  chap  i'  England,  an'  aw 
Broxton  knows  it." 

Her  victim  uttered  a  low  cry  of 
pain.  Mrs.  Briarley  had  left  the 
room,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help 
her.  All  the  hints  and  jeers  she  had 
heard  rushed  back  to  her,  but  she 
struggled  to  stand  up  against  them. 

" It  ain't  true,"  she  said.  "It  ain't 
— true." 

Granny  Dixon  was  just  beginning 
to  enjoy  herself.  A  difference  of 
opinion  with  Mrs.  Briarley,  which  had 
occurred  a  short  time  before,  had  pre- 
pared her  for  the  occasion.  She  knew 
that  nothing  would  so  much  demoralise 
her  relative  and  hostess  as  this  iniqui- 
tous outbreak. 

"  They've  been  warnin'  me  to  keep 
quiet  an'  not  tell  thee,"  she  answered, 
"  but  I  towd  'em  I'd  tell  thee  when  I 
wur  i'  th'  humour,  an'  I'm  i'  th'  humour 
now.  Will  Ffrench  wur  a  devil,  but 
he's  a  bigger  one  yet.  He  kep'  thee 
away  because  he  did  na  want  thee  to 
know.  He  set  aw  th'  place  by  the 
ears.  A  decent  woman  would  na  cross 
his  door-step,  nor  a  decent  mon,  fur 
aw  his  brass — afore  tha  coom.  Th'  lot 
as  he  used  to  ha'  down  fro'  Lunnen  an' 
Manchester  wur  a  shame  to  th'  town. 


I've  seed  'em — women  in  paint  an' 
feathers,  an'  men  as  decent  lasses  hide 
fro'.  A  good  un,  wur  he?  Aye,  he 
wur  a  good  un,  for  sure." 

She  sat  and  chuckled  a  moment, 
thinking  of  Sararann's  coming  terror 
and  confusion.  She  had  no  objection 
to  Haworth's  moral  lapses,  herself,  but 
she  meant  to  make  the  most  of  them 
while  she  was  at  it.  She  saw  nothing 
of  the  anguish  in  the  face  from  which 
all  the  fresh,  almost  girlish  colour  had 
faded. 

"  An'  yo'  did  na  know  as  they  wur 
na  gentlefolk,"  she  proclaimed  again. 
"  Tha  thowt  they  wur  ladies  an'  gentle- 
men when  tha  coom  in  on  'em  th'  fust 
neet  tha  set  foot  i'  th'  house.  A  noice 
batch  o'  ladies  they  wur !  An'  he 
passed  'em  off  on  thee !  He  wur 
sharp  enow  fur  that,  trust  him.  Ladies, 
bless  us  !  /  heard  tell  on  it — an'  so 
did  aw  Broxton." 

The  wounded  creature  gathered  all 
her  strength  to  rise  from  her  chair. 
She  stood  pressing  her  hands  against 
her  heart,  swaying  and  deadly  pale. 

"He  has  been  a  good  son  to  me," 
she  said.  "  A  good  son — an'  I  can't 
believe  it.  You  wouldn't  yourself  if 
— you  was  his  mother,  an'  knew  him 
as — as  I  do." 

She  made  her  way  to  the  door  just 
as  Mrs.  Briarley  came  in.  One  glance 
told  that  excellent  matron  that  the 
long- dreaded  calamity  had  arrived. 

"  What's  she  been  up  to  1 "  she 
demanded.  "  Lord  ha'  mercy  !  what's 
she  been  up  to  now  1 ' ' 

"  She's  been  tellin'  me,"  faltered  the 
departing  guest,  "  that  my  son's  a  bad 
man  an'  a  shame  to  me.  Let  me  go, 
ma'am — for  I've  never  heard  talk  like 
this  before — an'  it's  made  me  a  bit 
weak  an' — queer." 

And  she  slipped  past  and  was  gone. 
Mrs.  Briarley's  patience  deserted  her. 
A  full  sense  of  what  Granny  Dixon' s 
worst  might  be  burst  in  upon  her ;  a 
remembrance  of  her  own  manifold 
wrongs  and  humiliations  added  itself 
to  this  sense ;  for  the  moment  discre- 
tion ceased  to  appear  the  better  part 
of  valour. 

"What  has  tha  been  sayin'?"  she 
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cried.  "  What  has  -tha  been  say  in'  1 
Out  wi'  it." 

"  I've  been  telling  her  what  tha  wur 
afeared  to  tell  her,"  chuckled  Mrs. 
Dixt  n  with  exultation.  "  I  towd  thee 
I  would  an'  I've  done  it." 

Mrs.  Briarley  made  no  more  ado. 
She  set  the  baby  down  upon  an 
adjacent  chair  with  a  resonant  sound, 
and  then  fell  upon  the  miserable  old 
woman  and  seizing  her  by  the 
shoulders  shook  her  until  her  cap  flew 
off  and  danced  upon  her  back,  and  her 
mouth  opened  and  shut  as  if  worked 
by  a  spring. 

"  lha  brazent,  hard-hearted  besom, 
tha  1  "  she  cried  as  she  shook.  "  Tha 
ill-farrant  nowt,  tha !  as  nivver  did  no 
good  i'  thy  days,  an'  can  na  bear  as  no 
one  else  should.  I  dunnot  care  if  I 
nivver  see  thy  brass  as  long  as  I  live. 
If  tha  wur  noine  i' stead  o'  ninety-five 
I'd  give  thee  a  hidin',  tha  brazent, 
hard-hearted  owd  piece  1  " 

Her  strength  failed  her  and  she 
loosened  her  hold  and  sat  down  and 
wept  aloud  behind  the  baby,  and  Mrs. 
Dixon  fell  back  in  her  chair,  an  un- 
pleasant heap,  without  breath  to  speak 
a  word  or  strength  to  do  anything  but 
clutch  wildly  at  her  cap  and  so  re- 
mained shrunken  and  staring. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
HAWORTH'S  DEFENDER. 

MRS.  HA  WORTH  made  her  way  along 
the  streets  with  weak  and  lagging 
steps.  She  had  been  a  brisk  walker 
in  the  days  of  her  country  life,  and 
even  now  was  fonder  of  going  here 
and  there  on  foot  than  of  riding  in 
state,  as  her  son  would  have  preferred. 
But  now  the  way  before  her  seemed 
long.  She  knew  where  she  was 
going. 

"  There's  one  of  'em  as  knows  an' 
will  tell  me,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  She  can't  have  no  cruel  feeling 
against  him,  bein'  a  lady,  an'  knowin' 
him  so  well.  An'  if  it's  true — not  as 
I  believe  it,  Jem,  my  dear,  for  I  don't 
— she'll  break  it  to  me  gentle." 

"  Not  as  I  believe,  Jem,  my  dear, 


for  I  don't,"  she  said  to  herself  again 
and  again. 

Her  mind  went  back  to  the  first 
hour  of  his  life,  when  he  had  lain,  a 
strong  limbed  child,  on  her  weak  arm, 
the  one  comfort  given  to  her  out  of  her 
wretched  marriage.  She  thought  of 
him  again  as  he  had  been  a  lad,  grow- 
ing and  thriving  in  spite  of  hunger 
and  cold,  growing  and  thriving  in 
spite  of  cruelty  and  wrong  which 
broke  her  health  and  threw  her  help- 
less upon  charity.  He  had  been 
sharper  and  bolder  than  other  boys, 
and  always  steadfast  to  his  determi- 
nation. 

"  He  was  always  good  to  me,"  she 
said.  "  Child  an'  man  he's  never 
forgot  me,  or  been  unmindful.  If 
there' d  have  been  wrong  in  his  life, 
who'd  have  been  liker  to  see  it  than 
me  I" 

It  was  to  Rachel  Ffrench  she  was 
going,  and  when  at  last  she  reached 
the  end  of  her  journey,  and  was 
walking  up  the  pathway  to  the  house, 
Eachel  Ffrench,  who  stood  at  the 
window,  saw  her,  and  was  moved  to 
wonder  by  her  pallor  and  feebleness. 

The  spring  sunshine  was  so  bright 
outside  that  the  room  seemed  quite 
dark  when  she  came  into  it,  and  even 
after  she  had  seated  herself  the  only 
light  in  it  seemed  to  emanate  from  the 
figure  of  Miss  Ffrench  herself,  who 
stood  opposite  to  her  in  a  dress  of 
some  thin  white  stuff  and  with  strongly 
fragrant  yellow  hyacinths  at  her  neck 
and  in  her  hand. 

"You  are  tired,"  she  said.  "You 
should  not  have  walked." 

The  woman  looked  up  at  her  timidly. 

"  It  isn't  that,"  she  answered.  "  It's 
somethin'  else." 

She  suddenly  stretched  forth  her 
hands  into  the  water. 

"  I've  came  here  to  hear  about  my 
boy,"  she  said.  "  I  want  to  hear  from 
one  as  knows  the  truth,  an' — will  tell 


me. 


Miss  Ffrench  was  not  of  a  sympa- 
thetic nature.  There  existed  few 
young  women  with  more  nerve  and 
self -poise  at  trying  times,  and  she  had 
not  at  any  previous  period  been 
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specially  touched  by  Mrs.  Haworth  ; 
but  just  now  she  was  distressed 
singularly. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know,"  she 
asked,  "that  I  can  tell  you1?" 

She  was  not  prepared  for  what 
happened  next,  and  she  lost  a  little 
placidity  through  it.  The  simple, 
loving  creature  fell  at  her  feet  and 
caught  hold  of  her  dress,  sobbing. 

"He's  thirty-three  years  old,"  she 
cried,  "an'  I've  never  seen  the  day  when 
he's  give  me  a  hurt.  He's  been  the 
pride  of  my  life  an'  the  hope  of  it. 
I've  looked  up  to  him  and  prayed  for 
him  an'  believed  in  him — an'  they  say 
he's  black  with  shameful  sin — an'  I 
don't  know  him,  nor  never  did,  for 
he's  deceived  me  from  first  to  last." 

The  yellow  hyacinths  fell  from  Miss 
Ffrench's  hand  on  the  qarpet,  and  she 
looked  down  at  them  instead  of  at  the 
upturned  face. 

"  Who  said  it  1 "  she  asked. 

But  she  was  not  answered. 

"  If  it's  true — not  that  I  believe  it, 
for  I  don't — if  it's  true,  what  is  there 
left  for  me,  as  loved  and  honoured  him 
— where's  my  son  I  thanked  God  for 
day  an'  night?  Where's  my  boy  as 
paid  me  for  all  I  bore1?  He's  never 
been— he's  never  been  at  all.  I've 
never  been  his  mother  nor  he's  never 
been  my  son.  If  it's  true — not  as  I 
believe  it,  for  I  don't — where  is  he  ? " 

Miss  Ffrench  bent  down  and  picked 
up  her  hyacinths.  She  wondered,  as 
she  bent  down,  what  her  reply  would 
be. 

"  Will  you  believe  me  ?  "  she  asked, 
as  she  rose  up  again. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  she  was  answered; 
"  I  know  I  may  do  it — thank  God  !  " 

"Yes,  you  may,"  said  Miss  Ffrench, 
without  flinching  in  the  least.  "  I 
can  have  no  feeling  for  or  against 
him.  I  can  have  no  end  to  serve,  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  is  not  true.  It 
is  a  lie.  He  is  all  you  have  believed." 

She  helped  her  to  rise,  and  made 
her  sit  down  again  in  an  easy-chair, 
and  then  herself  withdrew  a  little, 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  window, 
looking  at  her. 

"  He  has  done  more  good  in  Broxton 
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than  any  other  'man  who  lives,"  she 
said.  "He  has  made  it  what  it  is. 
The  people  who  hate  him  and  speak  ill 
of  him  are  those  he  has  benefited  most. 
It  is  the  way  of  their  class,  I  have 
heard  before,  and  now  I  believe  it  to 
be  true.  They  have  said  worse  things 
of  men  who  deserve  them  as  little  as 
he  does.  He  has  enemies  whom  he 
has  conquered,  and  they  will  never 
forgive  him." 

She  discovered  a  good  many  things 
to  say,  having  once  begun,  and  she 
actually  found  a  kind  of  epicurean 
enjoyment  in  saying  them  in  a  manner 
the  most  telling.  She  always  liked  to 
do  a  thing  very  well. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  time 
seemed  rather  long  before  she  was  left 
alone  to  think  the  matter  over. 

Before  she  had  said  many  words  her 
visitor  was  another  woman.  Life's 
colour  came  back  to  her,  and  she  sat 
crying  softly,  tears  of  sheer  joy  and 
relief. 

"  I  knowed  it  couldn't  be  true,"  she 
said.  "  I  knowed  it,  an'  oh  !  thank 
you,  ma'am,  with  all  a  mother's 
heart  !  " 

"  To  think,"  she  said,  smiling  and 
sobbing,  "  as  I  should  have  been  so 
wicked  as  to  let  it  weigh  on  me,  when 
I  knowed  so  well  as  it  couldn't  never 
be.  I  should  be  almost  'shamed  to 
look  him  in  the  face  if  I  didn't  know 
how  good  he  was,  an'  how  ready  he'd 
be  to  forgive  me." 

When  at  last  she  was  gone,  Miss 
Ffrench  threw  herself  into  the  chair 
she  had  left,  rather  languidly.  She 
was  positively  tired. 

As  she  did  so  she  heard  a  sound. 
She  rose  hastily  and  turned  towards 
the  folding-doors  leading  into  the 
adjoining  room.  They  had  been  par- 
tially closed,  and  as  she  turned  they 
were  pushed  aside  and  some  one  came 
through  them. 

It  was  Jem  Haworth. 

He  was  haggard  and  dishevelled, 
and  as  he  approached  her  he  walked 
unsteadily. 

"I  was  in  there  through  it  all,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  heard  every  word." 

She  was  herself  again,  at  once.  She 
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knew   she  had  not  been  herself  ten 
minutes  before. 

"  Well,"  she  said. 

He  came  up  and  stood  near  her — an 
almost  abject  tremor  upon  him. 

"Will  you  listen  to  what  I  have  got 
to  say  ? "  he  said. 

She  made  a  cold  gesture  of  assent. 

"If  she'd  gone  to  some  and  heard 
what  they  had  to  tell,"  he  said,  "  it 
would  have  killed  her.  It's  well  she 
came  here." 

She  saw  the  dark  colour  rush  to  his 
face  and  knew  what  was  coming. 

"  It's  all  true,  by "  he  burst 

out,  "  every  word  of  it !  " 

"When  I  was  in  there,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  gesture  towards  the  other 
room,  "  I  swore  I'd  tell  you.  Make 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  it.  It's  all 
true — that  and  more." 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  rested 
his  forehead  on  his  hands. 

"  Things  has  begun  to  go  again  me," 
he  said.  "They  never  did  before.  I've 
been  used  to  tell  myself  there  was  a 
kind  of  luck  in  keeping  it  from  her. 
Th'  day  it  comes  on  her,  full  force,  I'm 
done  for.  I  said  in  there  that  you 
should  know,  at  least.  It's  all  true." 

"I  knew  it  was  true,"  remarked 
Miss  Ffrench,  "  all  the  time." 

"  You  knew ! "  he  cried  out.  "  You!" 

"  I  have  known  it  from  the  first," 
she  answered.  "  Did  you  think  it  was 
a  secret  1 " 

He  turned  hot  and  cold  as  he  looked 
at  her. 

"Then,  by  George,  you'd  a  reason 
for  saying  what  you  did.  What  was 
it?" 

She  remained  silent,  looking  out  of 
the  open  window  across  the  flower- 
bright  garden.  She  watched  a  couple 
of  yellow  butterflies  eddying  above  a 
purple  hyacinth  for  several  seconds 
before  she  spoke,  and  then  did  so 
slowly  and  absently. 

"I  don't  know  the  reason,"  she 
said,  "  It  was  a  strange  thing  for  me 
to  do." 

"  It  wasn't  to  save  me  aught,"  he 
returned.  "  That's  plain  enough." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "it  was  not  to 
save  you.  I  am  not  given  to  pitying 


people,  but  I  think  that  for  the  time  I 
wanted  to  save  her.  It  was  a  strange 
thing,"  she  said  softly,  "  for  me  to 
do." 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
CHRISTIAN    MURDOCH. 

SHE  had  never  spoken  to  Murdoch 
openly  of  his  secret  labour.  He  was 
always  conscious  that  she  knew  and 
understood ;  he  had  seen  her  know- 
ledge in  her  face  almost  from  the 
first,  but  they  had  exchanged  no  words 
on  the  subject.  He  had  never  wavered 
from  his  resolve  since  he  had  made  it. 
Whatever  his  tasks  had  been  in  the 
day,  or  however  late  his  return  was  at 
night,  he  did  not  rest  until  he  had 
given  a  certain  number  of  hours  to 
this  work.  Often  Christian  and  his 
mother,  wakening  long  after  midnight, 
heard  him  moving  about  in  his  closed 
room.  He  grew  gaunt  and  hollow- 
eyed,  but  he  did  not  speak  of  what  he 
was  doing,  and  they  never  knew 
whether  he  was  hopeful  or  despairing. 

Without  seeing  very  much  of  the 
two  women,  he  still  found  himself  led 
to  think  of  them  constantly.  He  was 
vaguely  conscious  that  since  their 
interview  in  the  graveyard  he  had 
never  felt  free  from  Christian  Murdoch. 
More  than  once  her  mother's  words 
came  back  to  him  with  startling  force. 
"  She  sits  and  looks  on  and  says 
nothing.  She  asks  nothing,  but  her 
eyes  force  me  to  speak." 

He  always  knew  that  she  was 
watching  him.  Often  he  looked  up 
and  met  her  glance,  and  somehow  it 
was  always  a  kind  of  shock  to  him. 
He  knew  that  she  was  wondering  and 
asking  herself  questions  she  could  not 
ask  him. 

"  If  I  gave  it  up  or  flagged,"  he  told 
himself,  "  she  would  know  without  my 
saying  a  word." 

There  had  grown  in  her  a  beauty  of 
a  dark,  foreign  type.  The  delicate 
olive  of  her  skin  and  the  dense  black- 
ness of  her  eyes  and  hair  caused  her 
to  be  considered  a  novelty  worth 
commenting  upon  by  the  men  of 
Broxton  society,  which  was  of  a  highly 
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critical  nature.  She  went  out  a  great 
deal  as  the  spring  advanced,  and  began 
to  know  the  place  and  people  better. 
She  developed  a  pathetic  eagerness  to 
make  friends  and  understand  those 
around  her.  One  day  she  went  alone 
to  Broxton  Chapel,  and  after  sitting 
through  one  of  Mr.  Higgins's  most 
sulphurous  sermons,  came  home  in  a 
brooding  mood. 

"  Why  did  you  go  ? "  Murdoch  was 
roused  to  ask. 

"I  thought,"  she  answered,  "it 
might  make  me  better.  I  thought  I 
would  try." 

Not  long  afterward,  when  he  had 
gone  out  of  the  house  and  she  was 
left  sitting  with  Mrs.  Murdoch,  she 
suddenly  looked  up  from  the  carpet  on 
which  her  eyes  had  been  fixed  and 
asked  her  a  question. 

"  Is  it  true  that  I  am  beginning  to 
be  very  handsome  1  "  she  demanded. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Murdoch, 
"  it  is  true." 

A  dark  cloud  settled  upon  her  face 
and  her  eyes  fell  again. 

"  I  heard  some  men  in  the  street 
speak  aloud  to  each  other  about  it," 
she  said.  "Do  they  speak  so  of  all 
women  who  are  handsome  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  her  companion 
replied,  surveying  her  critically  and 
with  some  anxiety. 

"They  used  to  speak  so  of — tier," 
she  said,  slowly.  "She  was  a  beautiful 
woman.  They  were  always  telling  her 
of  it  again  and  again,  and  I  used  to  go 
and  look  at  myself  in  the  glass  and  be 
glad  that  I  was  thin  and  dark  and 
ugly,  and  that  they  laughed  at  me.  I 
wanted  to  be  hideous.  Once,  when  I 
was  a  child,  a  man  said,  '  Never  mind, 
she  will  be  a  beauty  some  day — like 
her  mother  ! '  and  I  flew  at  him  and 
struck  him,  and  then  I  ran  away  to 
my  room  and  fell  down  upon  my  knees 
and  said  the  first  prayer  I  ever  said  in 
my  life.  I  said,  « Oh,  God  !— if  there 
is  a  God — strike  me  dead  !  Oh,  God  ! 
— if  there  is  a  God  —  strike  me 
dead ! ' " 

The  woman  who  listened  shuddered. 

"  Am  I  like — anybody  ? "  she  said 
next. 


"  I  do  not  know,"  she  was  answered. 

"  I  could  not  tell  myself  if  I  were," 
she  said.  "  I  have  watched  for  it  so 
long  that  I  should  not  see  it  if  it  had 
come.  I  look  every  day.  Perhaps  I 
am  and  do  not  know.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  they  look  at  me  in  the  street, 
and  speak  of  me  aloud  as  I  go  by." 

Her  voice  fell  into  a  whisper.  She 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  laid 
her  head  upon  the  woman's  lap. 

"  Cover  me  with  your  arms,"  she 
said.  "  Cover  me  so  that  you  may  not 
see  my  face." 

She  was  constantly  moved  to  these 
strange  outbursts  of  feeling  in  these 
days.  A  few  nights  later,  as  he  sat  at 
work  after  midnight,  Murdoch  fancied 
that  he  heard  a  sound  outside  his  door. 
He  went  to  it  and  opened  it  and  found 
himself  confronting  the  girl  as  she 
sat  crouched  upon  the  lowest  step  of 
the  stairway. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  could  not  stop  thinking  of 
what  you  were  doing.  It  seemed  as  if 
I  should  have  a  little  share  in  it  if  I 
were  here.  Are  you," — almost  timidly, 
— "  are  you  tired  ? " 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  tired." 

"  Are  you — any  nearer  1 " 

"  Sometimes  I  think  so, — but  so  did 
he." 

She  rose  slowly. 

"  I  will  go  away,"  she  said.  "  It 
would  only  disturb  you  to  know  I  was 
here." 

She  moved  a  step  upward  and  then 
paused  uncertainly. 

"  You  told  me  once,"  she  said, 
"  that  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  be  as  good  and  happy  as 
any  other  woman.  Are  you  sure  of 
what  you  said  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake  do  not  doubt  it  in 
that  way,"  he  said. 

She  stood  looking  down  at  him,  one 
hand  resting  upon  the  balustrade,  her 
dark  eyes  wild  with  some  strange 
emotion. 

"  I  lie  awake  at  night  a  great  deal," 
she  said,  "and  I  am  always  thinking 
of  what  has  gone  by.  Sometimes — 
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lately — I   have   wished   that — I   had 
forgiven  her." 

"  I,"  he  answered,  "  have  wished  so 
too." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  returned.  "  But 
I  did  not,  and  it  is  too  late.  Every- 
thing is  over  for  her,  and  it  is  too  late. 
For  a  long  time  I  was  glad,  but  now 
— I  suppose  I  am  repenting.  She 
did  not  repent.  She  suffered,  but  she 
did  not  repent.  I  think  I  am  repent- 
ing." 

When  he  returned  to  his  room  he 
found  he  could  not  settle  down  to 
work  again.  He  walked  up  and  down 
restlessly  for  some  time,  and  at  last 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed  and  lay 
wide  awake  thinking  in  the  darkness. 

It  always  cost  him  a  struggle  to 
shut  out  the  world  and  life  and  con- 
centrate himself  upon  his  labour  in 
those  days.  A  year  before  it  would 
have  been  different;  now  there  was 
always  a  battle  to  be  fought.  There 
were  dreams  to  be  held  at  bay  and 
memories  which  his  youth  and  passion 
made  overwhelming  forces. 

But  to-night,  somehow,  it  was 
Christian  Murdoch  who  disturbed  him. 
There  had  been  a  terrible  wistfulness 
in  her  voice — a  wistfulness  mingled 
with  long-repressed  fear,  which  had 
touched  him  more  than  all.  And  so, 
when  sleep  came  to  him,  it  happened 
that  her  figure  stood  out  alone  from 
all  others  before  him,  and  was  his 
last  thought. 

Among  those  whom  Christian  Mur- 
doch learned  to  know  was  Janey  Briar- 
ley.  She  saw  her  first  in  the  streets, 
and  again  in  Mrs.  Murdoch's  kitchen, 
where  she  occasionally  presented  her- 
self, attired  in  a  huge  apron,  to  assist 
in  a  professional  capacity  upon 
"  cleanin'  days."  The  baby  having 
learned  to  walk,  and  Mr.  Briarley 
being  still  an  inactive  member  of  the 
household,  it  fell  upon  Janey  and  her 
mother  to  endeavour  to  add,  by  such 
efforts  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  their 
means  of  providing  for  the  eleven. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  apron, 
Janey  was  enabled  to  make  herself 
generally  useful  upon  all  active  occa- 
sions. 


"  Hoo's  a  little  thing,  but  hoo's  a 
sharp  un,"  Mrs.  Briarley  was  wont  to 
say.  "  Hoo  con  work  like  a  woman. 
I  dunnot  know  what  I'd  ha'  done 
wi'out  her.  Yo'  try  her,  Missus,  an' 
see." 

She  spent  each  Saturday  afternoon 
in  Mrs.  Murdoch's  kitchen,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Christian  drifted  into 
an  acquaintance  with  her.  The  first 
time  she  saw  her  on  her  knees  before 
the  fire-place,  surrounded  by  black- 
lead  brushes,  bath-brick,  and  "pipe- 
clay "  and  vigorously  polishing  the 
fender,  she  stopped  short  to  look  at  her. 
"How  old  are  you?"  she  asked, 
after  a  little  while. 

"  I'm  twelve,  goin'  on  thirteen,"  was 
the  reply,  without  any  cessation  of  the 
rubbing. 

The  girl  leaned  against  the  side  of 
the  mantel  and  surveyed  her  critically. 
"You   don't    look   that    old,"    she 
said. 

"Aye,  but  I  do,"  returned  the  child, 
"i*  tha  looks  at  my  face.  I'm  stunted 
wi'  nussin',  that's  what  mak's  me  so 
little." 

She  gave  her  face  a  sharp  turn 
upward,  that  it  might  be  seen. 

"  I've  had  enow  to  mak'  me  look 
owd,  I  con  tell  thee,"  she  remarked. 

The  interest  she  saw  in  her  coun- 
tenance inspired  her.  She  became 
comparatively  garrulous  upon  the  sub- 
j  ect  of  the  family  anxieties.  ' '  Fey  ther ' ' 
figured  in  his  usual  unenviable  role, 
and  Granny  Dixon  was  presented  in 
strong  colours ;  but  finally  she  pulled 
herself  up  and  changed  the  subject 
with  startling  suddenness. 

"  I've  seed  thee  mony  a  toime  afore," 
she  said,  "  an'  I've  heerd  folk  talk 
about  thee.  I  nivver  heerd  him  say 
owt  about  thee,  though." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ? "  asked 
Christian,  with  a  little  frown. 

"  Mester  Murdoch.  We  used  to 
see  a  good  deal  on  him  at  th'  start, 
but  we  dunnot  see  him  so  often  i'  these 
days.  He's  getten  other  places  to  go 
to.  Th'  quality  mak'  a  good  deal  on 
him." 

She  paused  and  sat  up,  polishing- 
brush  in  hand. 
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"  I  dunnot  wonder  as  they  say  yo're 
han'some,"  she  volunteered. 

"Who  says  so?"  coldly. 

"  Th'  men  in  th'  Works  an'  th'  foak 
as  sees  yo'  i'  th'  street.  Some  on  'em 
says  yo're  han'somer  than  her — an' 
that's  sayin'  a  good  bit,  yo'  know." 

"  '  Her '  is  Miss  Ffrench  ? " 

"  Aye.  Yo'  dunnot  dress  as  foine, 
an'  yo're  dark-skinned,  but  theer's 
summat  noice  about  yo'.  I  dunnot 
wonder  as  they  say  yo're  han'some." 

"  Never  mind  talking  about  that. 
Tell  me  about  something  else." 

The  termination  of  the  interview 
left  them  on  sufficiently  good  terms. 

Janey  went  home  with  a  story  to  tell. 

"She's  crossed  th'  seas,"  she  said, 
"an'  lived  i'  furrin  parts.  She's 
gotten  queer  ways  an'  she  stares  at  a 
body — but  I  loike  her  fur  aw  that." 

"  Been  i'  furrin  parts  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Briarley.  "  Bless  us  1  No  won- 
der th'  poor  thing's  a  bit  heathenish. 
Hast  tha  ivver  seed  her  at  chapel, 
Jane  Ann?" 

The  fact  that  she  had  not  been  seen 
at  chapel  awakened  grave  misgivings 
as  to  the  possible  presence  of  popery 
and  the  "Scarlet Woman,"  which  objec- 
tionable female  figured  largely  and  in 
most  unpleasant  guise  in  the  discourses 
of  Brother  Higgins. 

"Theer's  noknowin'  what  th'  poor 
lass  has  been  browt  up  to,"  said  the 
good  matron,  "livin'  reet  under  th' 
Pope's  nose  an'  niwer  darin'  to  say 
her  soul's  her  own.  I  niwer  had  no 
notion  o'  them  furrin  parts  mysen. 
Gie  me  Lancashire." 

But  the  next  week  the  girl  made 
her  visit  to  the  chapel  and  sat.through- 
out  the  sermon  with  her  steadfast 
black  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Eeverend 
Mr.  Higgins.  Once,  during  a  moment 
of  inflammatory  eloquence,  that  gentle- 
man, suddenly  becoming  conscious  of 
her  gaze,  stopped  with  a  start,  and 
with  difficulty  regained  his  equilibrium, 
though  Christian  did  not  flinch  at  all, 
or  seem  to  observe  his  alarm  and 
confusion. 

She  cultivated  Janey  with  an  odd 


persistence  after  this.  She  asked  her 
questions  concerning  her  life  and 
experiences,  and  always  seemed  to  find 
her  interesting.  Often  Janey  was 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  stood 
and  looked  at  her  for  some  time  with 
an  air  of  curiosity. 

"  Do  you,"  she  asked  her  suddenly 
one  day,  "  Do  you  believe  all  that  man 
says  to  you?" 

Janey  started  into  a  sitting  posture, 
as  was  her  custom  when  roused  in  the 
midst  of  her  labours. 

"  Eh  1  bless  us  !  Yes,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Dunnot  yo'  ?" 

"  No." 

Recollections  of  the  "  Scarlet  Wo- 
man "  flashed  across  her  young 
hearer's  mind. 

"  Art  tha  a  Papist  ? "  she  gasped. 

"No— not  yet." 

"Art  tha,"  breathlessly,  "art  tha 
goin'  to  be  1 " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"An'  tha — tha  does  na  believe 
what  Mester  Higgins  says  ? " 

"  No— not  yet." 

"  What  does  tha  believe  1 " 

She  stared  up  at  the  dark  young 
face  aghast.  It  was  quite  unmoved. 
The  girl's  eyes  were  fixed  on  space. 

"  Nothing." 

"  Wheer — wheer  does  tha  expect  to 
go  when  tha  dees  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  coldly;  "very 
often  I  don't  care." 

Janey  dropped  her  brush  and  forgot 
to  pick  it  up. 

"  Why  bless  thee  !  "  she  exclaimed 
with  some  sharpness  and  also  with  the 
manner  of  one  presenting  the  only 
practical  solution  of  a  difficulty, 
"  tha'lt  go  to  hell,  i'  tha  does  na 
repent ! " 

The  girl  turned  her  eyes  upon  her. 

"  Does  it  all  depend  on  that  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure,"  testily.  "  Does 
na  tha  know  that  ?  " 

"Then,"  slowly,  "I  shall  not  go  to 
hell — for  I  am  repenting." 

And  she  turned  about  and  walked 
away. 


To  be  continued. 
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"PBEVENTION  is  better  than  cure." 
London  has  taken  this  lesson  to  heart 
for  its  boys,  and  the  heroism  shown 
by  the  young  crew  in  the  burning 
Goliath  witnessed  to  the  power  of  the 
preventing  care  which  turned  street- 
Arabs  into  brave  servants  of  their 
country,  men  to  do  good  work,  who 
without  that  care  would  have  been  so 
many  added  to  the  criminal  burden  on 
their  country. 

We  should  be  strangely  constituted 
if  we  did  not  feel  that  this  proverb 
stands  equally  true  for  girls ;  indeed 
it  cannot  be  said  that  in  this  genera- 
tion girls'  claims  are  ignored ;  nowa- 
days the  question  being  not  so  much 
"  Shall  we  help  our  destitute  girls  ?  " 
as  "  How  shall  we  do  it  ? " 

Shall  it  be  in  the  same  way  as  the 
boys? 

"We  may  perhaps  think  that  there 
is  something  of  the  Greek,  or  what  in 
modern  thought  we  call  Mahometan 
view  in  Pericles'  old  saying  that  "  It 
is  woman's  excellence  to  be  little 
spoken  of  among  men  either  for 
praise  or  blame  ;  "  but  in  due  propor- 
tion it  is  surely  true  that  woman's  life 
and  woman's  nature  are  different  from 
man's,  and  that  therefore  woman's 
training  should  be  different  too. 

Attempts  are  made  with  the  best 
intentions  to  save  our  destitute  and 
motherless  girls  on  the  same  system 
that  has  succeeded  with  the  boys ; 
but  circumstances  are  perpetually 
suggesting  anxious  doubt  whether  it 
is  a  natural  system  for  them,  whether 
it  is  producing  the  fruits  which  would 
result  from  a  natural  system. 

We  build  large  pauper  barracks  for 
them  where  they  are  fed  and  clothed 
and  taught  in  regiments,  and  walled 
safely  in  from  every  desire,  temptation, 
or  want.  After  a  while  we  send 
them  out  as  little  servants  into  that 


unknown  region  beyond  the  high 
boundary  wall,  the  bustling,  sharp- 
dealing  world,  where  grief  and  joy, 
pestilent  rags  and  sable-trimmed 
velvet,  old  men  and  toddling  babies, 
jostle  one  another  every  hour.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  such  carefully 
guarded  girls  should  behave  as  badly 
as  they  so  frequently  do  in  this  human 
world,  when  we  should  have  expected 
that  with  all  their  advantages  they 
would  have  stood  forth  as  saints,  not 
simpletons.  But  simpletons  too  many 
of  them  do  become,  thanks  to  their 
unnatural  bringing  up,  and  the  poor 
little  unhumanised  machines  suffer  too 
surely  the  fate  of  simpletons. 

They  suffer,  but  we  are  to  blame ; 
we,  who  have  taken  the  place  of 
parents  to  them,  have  done  them  a 
wrong  of  which  no  parent  would  be 
guilty.  They  cried  to  us  for  bread, 
and  we  gave  them  a  stone.  Instead 
of  a  cottage -home  and  home  love,  even 
though  accompanied  by  home  scoldings 
and  cuffings  and  poverty,  we  gave 
them  a  mansion  warmed  with  hot  air, 
furnished  with  long  benches,  pro- 
visioned with  cauldrons  of  broth, 
urns  of  tea,  baskets  of  loaves — and 
filled  with  swarms  and  swarms  of 
monotonously  clothed,  short-haired 
girls,  motherless,  fatherless,  brother- 
less,  and  with  governesses  and  matrons 
who  could  not,  however  much  they 
would,  fill  the  places  of  kinsfolk 
to  the  hungry,  numbed  hearts  of 
that  well-drilled  multitude.  Was  not 
this  feeding  the  cravings  of  heart- 
hunger  with  stony  mockeries  ? 

Poor  little  girl  Olivers  !  If  they 
ask  for  more,  and  if  we,  instead  of 
behaving  Bumblewise  and  treating 
them  as  prodigies  of  ingratitude,  put 
ourselves  in  their  place  and  try  to 
realize  the  wants  of  their  heart,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  painful  position 
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of  seeing  the  evil  clearly  enough,  but 
of  having  no  necessary  remedy.  If 
we  look  round  the  country  for  real 
homes  (not  giant  establishments)  in 
which  to  place  our  girls,  we  find  what 
a  crying  want  of  such  homes  there  is. 
The  boarding-out  system  helps  us  with 
many  cases,  but  there  are  some  that  do 
require  special  training  for  their  future 
work  of  servants,  and  there  are  others 
who,  not  being  paupers,  have  to  be  dealt 
with  separately ;  and  lastly  there  are 
the  children  to  whom  the  special 
shelter  of  a  home  is  everything,  since 
it  acts  as  a  mysterious  buffer  between 
them  and  their  bad  belongings.  Where 
can  we  place  them  ? 

The  Homes  for  such  cases — and  they 
are  numberless — can  be  counted  on 
our  fingers,  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
almost,  and  there  should  be  hundreds 
of  such  Homes  sprinkled  bounteously 
about  the  land !  Every  diligent 
worker,  whether  Clergyman,  District 
Visitor,  or  Mission  Woman,  in  our  big 
towns  knows  too  well  what  a  terrible 
want  this  is,  and  how  much  worse  off 
are  our  girls  than  our  boys  in  provision 
of  this  kind.  The  children  are  always 
cropping  up  asking  dumbly  the  old 
question,  "What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  "  and  how  can  we  save  them 
without  the  means  1  Yet  if  they 
perish  we  know  surely  they  will  not 
perish  alone. 

It  was  the  want  of  such  a  human 
Home,  if  I  may  use  that  expression, 
which  put  into  the  heart  of  a  great 
worker  in  the  poor  parts  of  London. 
Miss  Laura  Oldfield,  the  project  of 
establishing  one  in  Hoxton,  in  that 
centre  of  teeming  life,  to  be  a  haven 
for  the  girls  whom  she  wanted  to 
rescue  and  train,  and  a  home  for  them 
to  come  back  to  after  they  had  set  out 
in  life. 

This  Home  was  started  during  her 
lifetime,  and  began  its  existence  under 
the  name  of  the  Hoxton  Servant 
Girls'  Home,  in  July  1874.  I  believe 
there  is  no  institution  like  it  in  London, 
in  all  respects  so  thoroughly  like  a 
real  home,  adopting  its  daughters  for 
ever  as  this  one  does,  so-  that  a  girl 


who  has  once  come  to  it  is  never  after- 
wards lost  sight  of  by  the  ladies  and 
superintendent  who  manage  it. 

It  is  this  homeliness,  and  the  living 
success  which  attends  its  system,  that 
makes  me  wish  to  bring  it  before  the 
readers  of  Maemillan,  that  they  may 
know  about  it  and  give  it  their  sup- 
port. Its  work  lies  in  the  unfashion- 
able part  of  London,  where  those 
who  do  know  it  are  all  the  small 
tradespeople  and  servant-hunters  in 
its  neighbourhood  for  many  miles 
round.  They  take  its  servants,  but 
they  cannot  help  its  funds,  or  en- 
large its  usefulness  by  establishing 
like  Homes  in  other  great  cities,  so  I 
write  its  story  for  you  west-end  and 
country  readers,  and  hope  you  will 
help  it  with  money  and  your  support.1 
I  should  say,  before  I  go  further,  that 
the  Home  is  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Parochial  Mission  Women's 
Society,  of  the  supplemental  branch  of 
which  Miss  Laura  Oldfield  was  the 
head.  The  Mission  Women' s  work  in 
the  poor  parishes  of  London,  Newcastle, 
Manchester,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and 
other  large  towns  is  well  enough 
known,  I  believe,  for  me  to  allude  to 
it  in  passing.  They  are  always  coming 
across  girls  who  need  such  a  refuge  as 
this,  and  it  is  mostly  under  their 
friendly  wing  that  the  children  find 
their  way  to  it. 

What  a  wonderful  change  it  must 
be  to  those  poor  little  waifs  to  come 
from  the  horrible  dens  and  cold  wet 
streets  which  have  hitherto  been  all 
that  they  could  call  "  Home/'  into  the 
Haberdashers'  Hall,  as  the  old  house 
in  Pitfield  Street,  Hoxton,  is  called, 
which  is  now  used  as  the  Home. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  quaint- looking, 
venerable  old  house,  standing  mo- 
destly back  from  the  busy  street  in  a 
shady  courtyard ;  an  old-fashioned 

1  The  treasurer  is  the  Countess  Waldegrave, 
13,  Montague  Place,  Montague  Square,  London, 
"W.,  from  whom,  or  from  Mrs.  Pole  Carew, 
3,  South  Place,  Rutland  Gate,  London,  S.  W., 
reports  and  particulars  can  be  obtained,  and 
to  whom  subscriptions  aud  donations  can  be 
paid. 
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house,  roomy,  airy,  with  steps  up 
and  steps  down,  and  queer  passages, 
giving  a  glorious  scope  for  the  talents 
of  graduates  in  the  art  of  scrubbing ; 
a  countrified  house  with  a  tiny  garden 
at  the  back,  where  tiny  flower-plots 
are  shaded  with  trees,  between  which 
hangs  a  much-used  swing ;  picture  this 
and  you  see  Haberdashers'  Hall. 

Its  walls  must  see  strange  contrast 
in  the  busy  girl- life  that  is  stirring 
within  them  now  to  that  of  the  days 
when  haberdashers  met  there  to  dis- 
cuss business  and  eat  their  civic  feasts 
in  quaint  old  garments,  gold  chains, 
ruffles,  and  periwigs.  Those  days  are 
past  and  gone — gone  into  dreamland ; 
but  the  present  is  here,  and  I  should 
like  to  show  you  the  Hall  as  it  is. 
Come  and  let  us  go  over  it  together, 
beginning  with  the  Lady  Superinten- 
dent's private  room,  the  centre  from 
whence  brightness  and  happiness 
shine  out  to  the  rest  of  the  house. 
It  is  on  the  ground  floor,  looking  out 
on  to  the  garden,  and  lighted  by  pretty 
chequered  beams  coming  through  the 
green  branches.  This  snug  little  re- 
treat is  full  of  bright  ornaments,  pre- 
sents and  love-tokens  from  the  girls  to 
their  motherly  friend  who  inhabits  it. 

Down  stairs  is  the  kitchen,  bright 
with  shining  pans,  dishes,  and  covers, 
and  brisk  girls  busy  over  savoury  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  meal.  That 
kitchen  is  not  to  he  lightly  passed  by ; 
it  is  the  haunt  of  marvellous  culinary 
knowledge,  such  as  few  maids  of  all 
work  can  boast.  A  series  of  cook- 
ing lectures  lately  given  in  one  of 
the  parish  schoolrooms  have  been 
eagerly  attended  by  the  Hoxton 
Home  girls,  who  are  as  keenly  inter- 
ested in  them  as  are  their  educated 
sisters  of  the  Belgravian  Cookery 
Schools  in  the  impressive  "  demon- 
strations "  which  initiate  them  into  the 
mysteries  of  omelette  an  d  souffle- 
making.  You  should  have  heard  the 
way  in  which  a  very  small  daughter  of 
Haberdashers'  Hall  repeated  her  lesson 
the  day  after  one  of  these  lectures. 
She  was  not  to  be  caught  tripping,  but 
with  perfect  correctness  said  off  by 


rote  the  number  of  minutes  respec- 
tively required  for  boiling  turnips, 
carrots,  and  parsnips,  and  wound  up 
with  the  air  of  a  housekeeping  sage 
with  some  observations  on  the  proper 
method  of  making  onion- sauce. 

Before  we  leave  the  kitchen  with 
its  busy  inmates,  you  must  admire  the 
cocoa-nut  matting  which  covers  its 
floor.  It  was  a  present  from  some 
of  the  older  daughters  of  the  Home 
who  clubbed  together  to  buy  it  out  of 
their  savings,  and  proudly  presented 
it  as  their  contribution  to  the  Home. 
"  They  thought  the  floor  looked  bare," 
they  said. 

From  the  kitchen  and  pantry  we 
can  go  up  the  odd  winding  stairs  to 
the  bedrooms.  They  are  just  like 
sisters'  rooms,  two  or  three  beds  in 
each,  and  each  is  ornamented  in  its 
special  way  with  pictures,  illuminated 
texts,  and  verses  worked  in  marking. 
These  were  done  by  a  famous  sampler- 
worker  who  "loved  marking,"  and 
who  came  to  the  Home  very  much  out 
of  health,  and  stayed  there  long 
.enough  to  accomplish  great  feats  of 
marking.  She  worked  the  Lord's 
Prayer  for  one  room,  where  it  hangs 
neatly  framed,  an  object  of  admiration 
and  emulation  to  all  beholders. 

In  another  room  the  window  is 
somewhat  fancifully  decorated.  It 
was  overlooked  by  the  adjoining  house, 
so  the  girls  wanted  to  shut  out  curious 
eyes,  and  pasted  a  neat  basketwork 
arrangement  of  strips  of  green  paper 
across  the  lower  panes. 

Another  Penelope,  who  had  been  in 
a  hospital,  asked  leave  to  make  the 
coverlids  of  the  beds  pretty,  as  she 
had  seen  them  in  the  hospital.  "  They 
were  covered  with  red  X's,  and  looked 
so  bright  and  cheerful,"  she  explained. 
They  were  probably  crosses,  but  X's, 
or  St.  Andrew's  crosses,  whichever 
they  were,  the  Hoxton  Home  cover- 
lids are  all  in  process  of  being  beauti- 
fied with  the  same  pattern. 

In  the  roof  is  a  splendid  drying- 
ground  :  a  long,  low  loft  which  is 
most  useful  to  the  young  laundresses  ; 
and  if  practice  makes  perfect,  the  girls 
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should  make  excellent  washerwomen, 
for  the  new-comers  bring  dirty  clothes 
enough  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the 
tub! 

There  is  yet  one  room  more  to  see — 
a  room  which,  like  the  kitchen,  is 
always  full  of  busy  girls,  i.e.  the 
parlour  and  schoolroom.  If  the  other 
chambers  of  Haberdashers'  Hall  are 
brightly  decorated,  this  one  literally 
strikes  the  beholders  dumb  with  its 
ornaments!  Two  big  white  Parian 
vases  on  the  mantelpiece  stare  them  in 
the  face,  challenging  exclamations  of 
admiration  from  all  the  girls.  They 
are  the  gift  of  a  girl,  one  of  them- 
selves, who  is  out  in  a  good  place  ! 
Lesser  beauties  bright  with  colour  range 
thick  on  this  same  proud  mantel- 
piece ;  they  likewise  are  presents ; 
and  pictures  and  photographs  brighten 
the  walls.  At  one  of  the  tables  a 
working-class  is  seated,  and  now  as 
they  look  up  at  our  entrance,  you  can 
see  for  yourself  what  sort  of  girls 
these  are  whose  love  of  beauty  and 
neat  nice  ways  have  helped  to  make 
their  Home  what  it  is.  They  are  a 
pinched,  stunted,  wizened  set  of  girls 
with  a  low  type  of  face,  that  tells  a 
tale  of  past  poverty  and  suffering,  but 
brightened  by  the  recently- acquired 
expression  of  an  open,  trustful  look. 

The  girls  look  thoroughly  real. 
They  are  dressed  in  no  uniform,  for 
those  whose  own  clothes  are  fit  to 
wear  go  on  wearing  them,  and  those 
who  come  to  the  Home  in  rags  and 
filth  are  given  quiet  neat  frocks,  just 
like  what  they  would  buy  for  them- 
selves when  they  had  learnt  to  buy 
what  was  serviceable.  Each  girl  does 
her  hair  in  her  own  fashion  ;  each  in 
all  ways  shows  her  own  individuality, 
differing  in  character,  tastes,  and 
history  from  the  fifteen  others  beside 
her. 

Girls  are  received  at  the  Hoxton 
Home  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
twenty.  The  length  of  each  girl's 
stay  there  is  limited  to  three  or  four 
weeks,  except  in  special  cases  when  it 
is  lengthened  out  according  to  circum- 
stances. During  that  time  no  complete 


course  of  training  is  attempted,  but 
she  is  taught  to  say  her  prayers,  wash 
herself,  clean  a  hearth,  make  a  bed, 
wash  a  pinafore,  and  boil  a  potatoe ; 
and  she  learns  in  this  way  the 
first  rudiments  of  housework,  and 
a  foundation  of  practical  religious 
habits  is  laid.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  a  place  is  found  for  her  in  one 
of  the  small  tradesmen's  families  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  when  she  is 
handed  over  to  her  new  mistress 
the  Lady  Superintendent  always  stipu- 
lates that  she  may  return  to  the  Home 
once  a  month  for  a  day's  holiday, 
besides  being  allowed,  when  not  in- 
convenient to  her  employer,  to  drink  tea 
there  every  Sunday  and  to  attend  the 
Home  Bible  Class. 

The  perpetual  rappings  of  servant- 
hunters  at  the  door  for  two  hours 
every  day  show  that  the  rough  training 
and  special  stipulations  are  not  ob- 
jected to  by  that  large  class ;  in  fact, 
now  that  the  Hoxton  mistresses  have 
discovered  that  it  is  really  most  con- 
venient for  their  own  comfort  to  hire 
servants  who  have  a  Home  to  fall  back 
upon,  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages.  In  one  case 
a  wedding  took  place  at  the  house 
where  one  of  the  girls  was  servant, 
and  the  guests  being  many  and  room 
scarce,  the  little  maid  was  sent  to  the 
Lady  Superintendent  to  beg  to  be  al- 
lowed to  sleep  at  the  Home  during 
the  crowded  time.  In  other  cases 
girls  out  of  health,  or  ill  with  the 
toothache  or  a  swelled  face,  or  some 
such  temporary  ailment,  often  get  sent 
back  to  the  Home  with  the  message, 
"  Missus  wants  to  know  if  I  may  bide 
at  the  Home  a  bit,  and  another  girl 
come  and  do  my  work  till  I  gets 
better." 

In  these  and  many  other  instances, 
the  keeping  up  the  connection  with  the 
Home  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
mistresses  ;  but  I  cannot  describe  in 
the  same  business-like  way  the  bless- 
ing it  is  to  the  servants,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  no  measuring  the 
greatness  of  that  blessing.  The  re- 
membrance in  all  the  loneliness  and 
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temptations  of  a  first  place  that  they 
are  not  friendless  in  the  world,  that 
not  very  far  off  is  a  Home  where  strong 
help,  tender  counsel,  and  enduring  love 
are  always  ready  to  welcome  them  if 
they  only  keep  steady  and  respectable, 
and  that  they  are  expected  and  have  a 
right  to  go  there  for  a  day's  holiday  at 
the  end  of  each  month, — nerves  them 
to  Christian  endurance  and  cheerful 
diligence  in  a  way  a  lady  with  many 
friends  can  scarcely  estimate. 

If  Hoxton  Home  is  this  good  helper 
to  the  servant  in  place,  it  is  a  strong 
saviour  to  the  servant  out  of  place, 
as  the  sure  home  to  which  she  may 
always  come  back  for  shelter  and  pro- 
tection. The  terrible  number  of 
servant  girls  who  date  their  fall,  and 
all  their  subsequent  misery,  from  a 
sudden  dismissal  is  awful  to  think  of. 
It  must  be  thoughtlessness  or  stupidity 
on  the  mistress's  part,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  them  what  must 
almost  inevitably  be  the  result  of  such 
hasty  conduct. 

A  girl  is  tiresome,  or  answers  rudely, 
or  comes  home  late  from  some  errand, 
and  her  mistress's  temper  is  roused. 
She  declares  she  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  her,  takes  her  by  the 
shoulders,  turns  her  out  of  the  house, 
and  locks  the  door  behind  her;  and 
the  passionate  weeping  child  finds  her- 
self shut  out  into  the  street  with  no 
home  or  friends  to  go  to,  no  bed  to 
sleep  in — and  it  is  already  night. 

Oh,  the  fearful  loneliness  of  that 
black  street,  with  sin  and  foul  tempters 
prowling  round,  and  those  who  would 
help  did  they  know  the  need,  curtained 
far  away  from  the  sight  of  her  peril  ! 
It  is  unbearable  to  think  of  that 
child's  fate  ;  and  I  hastily  turn  to  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture,  to  the  sight 
of  the  warm  glow  and  welcome  which 
await  any  little  maid  in  the  same  luck- 
less plight  who  belongs  to  the  Hoxton 
Home.  Not  that  encouragement  is 
given  to  frequent  changing  of  places 
or  to  idleness,  but  without  that  there 
must  be  changes,  and  in  the  interval 
between  leaving  one  situation  and 
finding  another,  a  girl  may  return  to 


the  Home  and  receive  board  and 
lodging  for  the  payment  of  half-a- 
crown  a  week,  a  happy  contrast  indeed 
to  the  fearful  price  which  a  servant 
must  pay  nowadays  for  a  decent  roof 
to  cover  her  when  out  of  place. 
"Those  dreadful  lodgings  which  have 
swallowed  all  my  savings  !  "  as  a  poor 
housemaid  once  described  them. 

One  little  drudge,  I  remember,  came 
in  floods  of  tears  back  to  Haberdashers' 
Hall  late  one  night,  having  been  then 
and  there  dismissed,  because,  as  she 
told  the  Lady  Superintendent,  her 
mistress  had  been  out  to  tea,  and 
when  she  came  back  she  was  chatting 
with  the  girls,  when  they  heard  a 
great  noise,  and  "blest  if  it  wasn't 
the  boiler  busted !  I'd  had  every- 
think  to  do  and  had  just  gone 
and  forgotten  to  fill  it  up,  and  missus 
was  that  angry,  and  she  packed  me  off 
at  once,  and  I  am  that  sorry,  that  I 
can't  say  as  the  boiler  should  bust  like 
that  all  on  a  sudden  with  a  hawful 
noise,"  etc.  etc. 

Talk  of  Lord  Macaulay's  memory  ! 
It  is  nothing  to  what  the  ordinary 
maid-of-all-work,  four  feet  nine  inches 
high,  fourteen  years  old,  has  to  keep 
in  her  head  !  She  boils  the  potatoes, 
cooks  the  bacon,  takes  up  the  carpets, 
scrubs  the  stairs,  washes  the  babies, 
waits  on  the  boarders,  carries  the 
children  out  for  an  airing,  makes  the 
beds,  blacks  the  grates,  runs  messages 
for  a  dozen  people,  and  then  forgets  to 
fill  the  boiler  at  her  soul's  peril.  How 
obstinately  wicked  such  remissness  is  ! 

Another  time  a  little  maid  barely 
thirteen  years  old  was  brought  back  to 
the  Home  by  her  mistress  under  the 
dreadful  charge  of  theft.  She  had 
stolen  her  master's  gold  stud,  the 
mistress  said,  and  she  could  not  let  a 
thief  like  that  stop  a  minute  longer  in 
her  house,  so  she  had  brought  her  back 
to  the  place  she  came  from,  late  at 
night  though  it  was.  The  poor  child 
was  very  miserable,  and  assured  the 
Lady  Superintendent  that  she  was  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  that  she  knew 
nothing  about  the  stud  ;  but  her  mis- 
tress declared  that  nothing  was  clearer 
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to  her  than  that  Polly  had  stolen  it, 
for  it  was  gone,  and  they  had  swept 
the  house  and  still  it  was  missing  ; 
and  no  clearer  proof  could  be  wanted 
than  that,  of  the  little  servant's  guilt ! 
The  Lady  Superintendent  could  not 
refuse  to  take  the  girl  in,  and  she  was 
doubting  what  to  do,  and  was  feeling 
almost  persuaded  of  Polly's  innocence 
by  the  steady  ingenuous  way  in  which 
she  stuck  to  her  story  through  all  the 
questions  put  to  her,  when  the  very 
next  morning  she  received  a  letter 
from  the  mistress,  saying  the  stud  was 
found,  and  that  it  had  clearly  only 
been  mislaid  by  its  owner.  A  rather 
shuffling  apology  was  sent  to  Polly  in 
the  shape  of  an  invitation  to  tea  that 
evening  ;  but  with  the  letter  came  the 
following  tiny  note  to  Polly  from  her 
mistress's  little  daughter,  a  child  of 
eleven  years  old. 

"  My  dear  Polly,  I  am  so  thankful 
God  has  heard  our  prayers,  and  has 
not  allowed  father  to  lose  his  stud  in 
the  street." 

"Did  you  and  she  then  pray  to- 
gether that  your  master  might  find  his 
stud? "  asked  the  Lady  Superintendent. 
"  Yes,"  answered  Polly,  very  solemnly, 
"  we  both  knelt  down  in  the  bedroom 
and  prayed  that  it  might  be  found." 

So  much  for  the  unfortunate  servants 
to  whom  Haberdashers'  Hall  is  a  kindly 
refuge  in  times  of  trouble.  As  for 
those  who  get  on  well  in  their  places, 
every  encouragement  is  given  them  to 
remain  in  them  as  long  as  possible. 
One  of  the  ladies  of  the  Managing 
Committee  gives  a  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  to  each  girl  who  keeps  her  first 
situation  over  three  months,  and  a 
waterproof  cloak  to  her  who  remains 
over  a  year.  Thirty-five  girls  have 
earned  their  cloaks,  and  great  are  the 
rejoicings  as  Cloaking-day  draws  near, 
and  the  steady  little  servants  feel 
more  and  more  certain  that  they  will 
gain  theirs  ! 

When  they  go  to  their  first  places, 
they  are  each  given  a  small  present  in 
clothes  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the 
Home  will  allow  ;  and  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent often  makes  an  advance  out 
of  her  own  salary  to  the  girl,  to  be 


repaid  out  of  their  first  quarter's 
wages,  for  the  further  providing  of 
their  first  outfit.  It  says  something 
for  the  honesty  of  these  poor  little 
servants  in  general,  that  out  of  20?. 
thus  advanced  to  them  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  181.  have  been  returned. 

Of  the  303  girls  who  have  passed 
through  the  Home  since  July,  1874, 
when  it  was  first  opened,  203  are 
doing  well  in  service,  and  keep  up 
their  connection  with  it.  Twenty-four 
have  been  dismissed,  of  whom  eight 
were  physically  unfit  for  service. 
Seven  have  been  sent  to  other  Homes. 
Two  are  married,  and  twelve  are  now 
in  the  Home.  The  remaining  forty- 
seven  have  been  for  the  most  part 
taken  away  from  their  places  by  their 
relations  for  the  sake  of  their  clothes 
and  small  savings  ;  but  with  many  of 
them  the  good  work  begun  in  Hoxton 
Home  still  continues,  and  they  are 
known  to  be  going  on  satisfactorily, 
despite  all  their  many  hindrances. 
"When  one  knows  the  low  class  and 
wretched  homes  from  which  these 
girls  are  taken,  the  number  who  have 
turned  out  badly  seems  wonderfully 
small,  and  is  in  great  measure  due  to 
the  hold  retained  on  them  after  leaving 
the  Home.  That  hold  needs  to  be  a 
real  one  to  stand  against — father, 
mother,  friends,  weak  human  nature 
all  pulling  the  other  way  ;  but,  thank 
God  !  it  does  bear  the  strain,  strong  in 
the  strength  of  love ;  and  many  a 
little  maid  has  stood  firm  in  that 
strength — humble  sister  to  the  old 
saint  who  stood  alone  against  the 
world. 

The  pathetic  case  of  Marianne 
Brown  is  an  illustration  in  point.  She 
is  the  smallest  mite  that  ever  called 
herself  fourteen,  and  she  apologises  to 
the  ladies  at  the  Home  for  her  size  by 
eagerly  telling  them  in  her  thin  little 
voice  :  "I  know  I'm  small,  but  I'm  a 
fust-rate  hand  at  scrubbing  and  clean- 
ing for  all  that  !  You'd  say  so  if  you 
saw  me  at  work  !  "  This  girl  has  been 
driven  from  one  situation  after  another 
by  the  unceasing  pursuit  of  her 
parents.  They  are  abominably  wicked, 
and  pawn  everything  they  can  lay 
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their  hands  on,  for  drink.  Directly 
they  find  out  where  Marianne  is,  they 
come  to  her  with  some  pitiful  story 
of  starvation,  and  never  leave  the 
house  till  she  has  handed  over  her 
precious  wages  to  them;  once  they 
carried  off  her  boots  too.  When  a 
few  more  weeks  have  passed,  back 
they  come  prowling  after  her  again, 
and  the  usual  sad  end  follows,  of  the 
mistress  giving  her  warning  because 
she  brings  such  disreputable  people 
about  the  house.  Marianne  comes 
back  to  Hoxton  Home  after  each  dis- 
missal ;  and  now  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent hopes  that  she  has  at  last 
got  her  a  place  where  her  wretched 
parents  will  not  succeed  in  tracking 
her  down ;  but  her  stunted  growth  will 
always  be  against  her  getting  a  really 
good  place,  though  she  "is  such  a 
famous  hand  at  scrubbing !  "  The 
Parochial  Mission  Woman  brought 
this  girl  to  Haberdashers'  Hall  as  the 
one  way  of  saving  her  from  certain 
ruin. 

Nelly  Targett  also  suffered  from  a 
cruel  parent.  Nelly's  father,  a  dock- 
labourer,  lives  in  Whitechapel ;  he  has 
been  for  years  a  drunkard,  and 
brutally  ill-used  his  wife  till  she  died 
in  a  decline.  After  her  death  he 
visited  his  children  with  the  same 
treatment,  and  ended  by  turning  Nelly 
out  of  doors.  For  a  time  she  kept  her- 
self and  a  little  sister  by  doing  odd 
jobs  for  Jews  on  Saturdays  ;  but  that 
apparently  was  not  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment, for  it  left  her  all  the  other 
days  to  starve  in.  She  did  not  want 
to  go  on  the  street,  and  there  was  her 
little  sister  to  protect  too,  so  she  went 
about  asking  every  one  she  met  if  they 
could  tell  her  of  a  Home  for  girls  any- 
where ;  and  some  one  she  asked  re- 
ferred her  to  the  parish  clergyman, 
and  he  sent  her  to  the  Hoxton  Home. 
Nelly  was  filthy  in  her  person  and 
habits,  and  very  violent  in  her  temper, 
when  she  came  there,  but  now  she  is 
clean  and  nice,  and  her  temper  much 
improved.  She  began  work  as  a 
general  servant,  and  is  now  housemaid 
in  a  gentleman's  family,  where  she  is 
doing  well. 


I  should  like  to  tell  you  next  Emily 
Lovelock's  story,  as  it  shows,  in  its 
sorrows  and  coarse   cruelty,  the  fate 
to  which  thousands  of  poor  girls  are 
exposed,  and  the  utter  nonsense  it  is 
to  look  upon  parents  like  hers  as  their 
rightful  protectors.     She  is  one  of  five 
children.     Her  father  is  by  trade  a 
boot-closer,   and   her  mother  was    a 
general  servant  before  her  marriage. 
She  died  three  years  ago,  in  the  Shore- 
ditch   Infirmary,   of    disease   brought 
on  by  her  husband's  neglect  and  ill- 
treatment,  leaving  their  five  children 
(of  whom  the  eldest,  Emily,  was  only 
eleven)  to  his  tender  mercies.     A  few 
days  after  her  death,  Lovelock  quar- 
relled with  his  landlord  and  assaulted 
him,  and  in  consequence  was  sent  to 
prison  for   six  months.     Two  of  the 
children  were  sent  to  Canada  by  Miss 
Macpherson,  and  two  were  taken  to  the 
workhouse.     Emily   ran  away  to   an 
aunt,  a  very  bad  woman,  who  kept  her 
a   day   or  two  and  then  turned   her 
adrift.     She  then  went  to  the  Mild- 
may  Park  Deaconesses,  who  sent  her 
to  a  clergyman,  who  brought  her  to 
the  Hoxton  Home.     She  was  almost  a 
savage  when  she  arrived ;  her  beautiful 
long  hair,  which  reached  to  her  feet, 
was  in  such  a  loathsome  condition  that 
it  could  not  be  cleaned,  and  had  to  be 
all  cut  off,  and  her  clothes  had  to  be 
burnt  immediately.     Emily  was  kept 
at  the  Home  two  or  three  months,  and 
when  at  last  she  was  got  into  good 
ways,  the  Lady  Superintendent  found 
her  a  place,  where  she  did  very  well 
till   her  father   was   discharged  from 
prison  and  free  to  do  evil  again.      He 
went  at  once  to  the  workhouse,  claimed 
his   children,  carried  them  off  to  his 
lodgings,  and  immediately  gave  them 
a  stepmother.     Then  he  hunted  Emily 
out,  and  did  all  he  could  to  persuade 
her  to  leave  her  place  and  come  away 
with  him.     As  she  would  not  do  so, 
he  went  to  Haberdashers'   Hall  and 
tried  to  get  the  Lady  Superintendent  to 
use  her  influence  with  Emily  for  the 
same  purpose.    This  she  refused  to  do, 
as  the  stepmother  was  a  bad  woman 
and  the  home  was  utterly  vile.     The 
next    thing    Emily    heard    was   that 
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her  stepmother  had  deserted  Lovelock 
because  of  his  cruelty  to  her,  for  he 
used  to  come  home  drunk  night  after 
night,  and  night  after  night  ill-used 
her;  and  now  she  was  gone,  the 
wretched  man's  one  aim  was  to  get  his 
eldest  daughter  into  his  clutches  again. 
To  gain  this  object  he  pursued  her 
inveterately  until  she  was  actually 
dismissed  from  her  place  on  account  of 
his  haunting  her  so,  and  then  he 
triumphantly  carried  her  off  to  his 
home. 

There  she,  her  father,  and  sister 
pigged  together  in  one  tiny  room,  slept 
in  one  bed,  and  lived  in  such  a  state 
of  filth  and  misery,  that  Emily  fell  ill 
of  "  the  fever."  As  she  recovered,  her 
father  began  his  old  practices  of  ill- 
treatment,  starving  and  kicking  her 
till  she  fled  for  shelter  back  to  the 
Hoxton  Home.  Thither  Lovelock 
pursued  her,  and  insisted  on  carrying 
her  off  that  same  evening ;  two  hours 
later  Emily  returned  to  her  refuge, 
bringing  her  crippled  baby  sister  with 
her.  She  told  the  Lady  Superintendent 
that  her  father  had  been  savagely 
violent  and  had  frightened  her  terribly, 
for  she  thought  he  had  meant  to  kill 
her,  but  he  would  not  let  her  go  unless 
she  took  the  baby  off  with  her,  and  so 
rid  him  of  both  burdens  at  once ! 
She  prayed  to  be  saved  from  his 
cruelty,  and  not  in  vain — for  both  the 
bruised  famishing  children  were  taken 
in.  The  poor  little  baby  was  sent  to 
the  workhouse  nursery,  as  she  was  too 
young  to  be  kept  at  the  Home ;  but 
that  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement, 
for  the  ladies  of  Haberdashers'  Hall 
did  not  rest  till  they  had  got  her  into 
an  Infants'  Home,  where  she  is  now, 
and  is  tenderly  mothered  in  a  way  she 
never  experienced  before  in  the  course 
of  her  short  sad  life.  Lovelock  was 
bribed  with  a  present  of  clothes  to 
sign  an  agreement,  promising  never  to 
interfere  with  his  children,  and  never 
to  try  to  get  his  eldest  girl's  wages 
from  her.  Emily  is  now  in  a  good 
situation,  and  is  doing  well  there. 

One  more  girl's  story  and  I  have 
done ;  but  as  it  touches  on  another 
point  of  danger  and  temptation,  from 


which  the  higher  classes  are  so  safely 
sheltered  that  they  scarcely  realise  its 
existence,  I  should  not  like  to  pass  it 
over.  Clara  James  is  the  daughter  of 
a  leather-dresser,  a  very  bad  man,  a 
drunkard  and  wife-beater.  Mrs.  James 
was  very  unhappy  about  her  girl's 
future,  and  asked  the  Parochial  Mission 
Woman,  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  trusty 
friend,  to  try  and  get  Clara  into  the 
Hoxton  Home,  as  she  wanted  her  to 
be  a  servant,  and  that  Home  was  just 
the  place  where  she  would  like  her  to 
be  taught,  and  where  they  would  be 
sure  to  befriend  her  when  she  herself 
was  dead,  for  she  was  very  ill  then, 
and  knew  she  could  not  recover.  Clara 
was  fourteen  years  old  when  the  Mis- 
sion Woman  brought  her  to  Hoxton 
Home.  Very  soon  after  her  mother 
died,  and  in  her  last  dying  words  sent 
a  solemn  intreaty  to  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent never  to  lose  sight  of  her 
daughter.  Clara  was  wayward  and 
high-tempered,  and  had  made  unde- 
sirable friends,  therefore  her  poor 
mother  was  very  anxious  about  her. 

The  Lady  Superintendent  took  the 
charge  laid  upon  her,  and  gained  the 
girl's  love  and  confidence  completely, 
so  she  was  able  to  send  her  out  to  her 
first  place  with  every  hope  that  all 
would  go  well  with  her.  From  that 
situation  Clara  moved  to  a  better — 
i.e.  that  of  housemaid  in  a  boarding- 
school  ;  but  there,  unfortunately,  her 
bad  temper  made  her  enemies,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  and  to  descend  the 
rank  of  a  general  servant  again. 

She  has  now  been  four  years  in 
service,  and  is  doing  well ;  but  what 
would  have  become  of  her  had  she  not 
had  a  wise  friend  and  trusted  adviser 
in  the  Lady  Superintendent  I  cannot 
tell ;  for  her  mother's  fears  were  only 
too  true,  and  temptation  did  come  from 
one  of  her  former  bad  associates.  She 
had  not  seen  this  girl  for  more  than  a 
year  after  she  came  to  the  Hoxton 
Home,  when  one  day,  as  Clara  was 
going  on  an  errand  for  her  mistress, 
she  came  face  to  face  with  her  in  the 
street. 

"  Where  are  you  now  1 "  asked  the 
girl,  struck  perhaps  by  the  quiet  re- 
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spectability  of  Clara's  appearance,  and 
constrasting  its  dowdiness  with  her 
own  gaudy  attire. 

"  I'm  in  a  place,  and  there's  nought 
for  you  to  be  scornful  at !  "  answered 
Clara,  irritated  by  her  sneer. 

The  girl  laughed,  and  said  with  a 
wink,  "  You'd  better  by  far  come  with 
me,  poor  slavey,  and  I'll  show  you  how 
to  earn  as  much  in  a  week  as  you  do 
now  in  a  year  !  And  you  can  dress  as 
smart  as  you  like,  and  go  where  you 
like,  and  keep  your  own  hours,  and  be 
your  own  mistress  !  " 

Clara  was  very  much  unsettled  by 
th  s  meeting,  but  she  spoke  of  it  to 
no  one  till  the  monthly  Sunday  tea- 
diM.king  at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  when 
she  old  the  Lady  Superintendent  a 
little  about  it,  and  she  by  a  few  judi- 
cious questions  quietly  found  out  the 
rest.  The  poor  girl  was  a  street- 
walker, and  having  fallen  herself,  was 
trying  with  all  her  power  to  drag 
down  others  into  the  same  terrible 
depths.  Then,  with  the  dying  mother's 
prayer  making  her  wise  to  save,  the 
Lady  Superintendent  talked  it  all  over 
with  Clara,  and  warned  her  what 
dreadful  misery  that  alluring  promise 
of  liberty  and  riches  would  really  lead 
her  to.  The  end  of  the  talk  was  that 
Clara  promised  to  break  off  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  never  to  allow  herself 
to  be  drawn  into  conversation  if 
they  met  again,  and  so  let  herself  be 
tempted. 

From  that  day  Clara  always  re- 
ported to  the  Lady  Superintendent 
when  she  had  seen  the  poor  woman, 
and  generally  ended  with  the  assur- 
ance that  she  had  kept  her  promise  of 
silence,  saying — "For  I  wouldn't  stop 
to  speak."  She  has  not  now  seen  her 
for  some  time,  so  I  trust  the  tempta- 
tion has  passed  from  her ;  but  what 
strength  would  that  girl  have  had  to 
resist  it  if  she  had  not  learnt  to  pi  ay 
to  God,  and  to  take  counsel  with  a 
motherly  friend  whom  she  felt  she 
could  trust?  Onemore  soul  would  have 
been  lost. 

I  have  been  led  to  tell  these  stories 
of  a  few  of  the  girls,  as  fair  samples  of 


the  sort  of  histories  any  of  the  three 
hundred  would  tell  you  of  themselves, 
did  you  but  chance  to  come  across  them. 
They  are  almost  all  uniformly  sad 
histories,  loveless  and  miserable,  till 
better  things  and  brighter  prospects 
were  given  them  in  Haberdashers' 
Hall.  If  this  account  of  a  quiet  little- 
known  work  has  wearied  you,  it  is  my 
fault  as  the  teller  of  it ;  the  work  itself 
is  not  to  blame,  for  it  is  too  full  of  life 
and  interest  for  it  to  weary  any  one 
who  witnessed  it. 

Real  life  is  better  than  pictures, 
therefore  go  and  see  Hoxton  Home 
itself,  and  do  not  go  only  by  my  de- 
scription ;  but  when  you  go,  remember 
the  deep  meaning  of  such  work,  for  it 
is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  scenes 
of  busy  life  more  immediately  about 
us.  Remember  that  it  is  not  only,  or 
even  chiefly,  what  Hoxton  Home  trains 
its  little  maids  to  be,  but  what  it  saves 
them  from  being,  that  makes  the  vital 
importance  of  its  work.  Truly  for 
them,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Can  you  refuse  to  help  to  save  these 
poor  helpless  girls,  for  whom  when  sin 
and  vice  have  dragged  them  down, 
costly  penitentiaries  and  prisons  are 
built  to  try  to  undo  the  evil  that  can 
never  be  undone  ;  but  whom  a  few 
such  Homes  as  this  one  I  have  de- 
scribed here,  a  few  pounds  spent,  a  few 
prayers,  a  little  love,  would  have  kept 
in  pure  and  healthy  womanhood,  and 
have  made  of  many  of  them  happy 
wives  and  mothers,  the  centres  of 
bright  good  homes  ? 

"  See  throughout  the  swarming  city, 

Countless  multitudes  that  throng, 
Unto  whom  celestial  pity 

Calls  to  pause, — yet  calls  not  long, 
For,  one  by  one,  full  fast  they  disappear 
Into  the  silent  grave,  where  none  their  voice 
can  hear. 

"  Think  how  many  may  be  given 

To  that  lasting  fiery  lake, 
Who  had  found  a  place  in  heaven 

Hadst  thou  toil'd  for  Jesus'  sake, 
Hadst  thou  but  watch 'd  and  pray'd  their 

souls  to  save 

Before  upon  them  closed  the  never-opening 
grave !  " 

LAURA  E.  RIDDING. 
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III.— CATANIA. 

AFTEB  Taormina  we  shall  naturally 
make  our  next  halt  at  the  city  whose 
history  and  legends  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  physical  phenomena 
of  the  mountain  whose  name  it  bore 
for  a  moment.  For  a  while  Catania  was 
JEtna,  ;  some  may  perhaps  have  read  the 
ode  of  Pindar  which  proclaims  the  fact 
without  remembering  that  the  ./Etna 
of  the  ode  is  the  Catania  of  ordinary 
history  and  geography.  Otherwise  the 
city  has  hardly  changed  its  name. 
Katane,  Catana  or  Catina,  Catania,  are 
variations  much  slighter  than  those  by 
which  Akragas  has  changed  into  Gir- 
genti.  Only  we  may  remark  that  the 
most  modern  name,  even  of  a  city  which 
was  largely  Italianized  even  before  the 
Roman  occupation,  falls  back  on  the 
Greek,  as  opposed  to  the  Latin,  accent. 
Oatdnia  must  come  straight  from  Greek 
KCITCIVT;,  not  at  all  from  Latin  Cdtina  or 
even  Cdtana.  It  thus  keeps  the  pro- 
nunciation, perhaps  not  of  the  days  of 
its  Greek  independence  or  its  Campanian 
"bondage,  but  certainly  of  the  days  of  its 
Saracenic  conquest  and  its  Norman  de- 
liverance. Every  hint  that  we  can  find, 
every  jot  or  tittle  which  can  throw  any 
light  OQ  the  puzzling  question  of  Sicilian 
speech  is  well  worth  recording.  Siracusa 
keeps  its  Latin  accent,  which  is  doubt- 
less much  easier  to  sound  :  Catania,  not- 
withstanding Campanian  and  Roman 
colonists,  remains,  in  its  name  at  least, 
Greek.1 

But  we  could  almost  wish  that  the 
colonists  from  the  neighbouring  Naxos 
who  first  made  Katane  a  city  of  Hellas, 
had  thought  of  the  name  which  afterwards 

1  In  mediaeval  Latin  the  name  takes  various 
shapes,  Cathena,,  Catanea,  Caihania,  what  not. 
In  the  last  we  have  the  actual  modern  name. 
Cathena  may,  by  some  false  etymology,  have 
been  suggested  by  catena ;  if  so,  we  have  an- 
other witness  to  the  accent.  "Writers  like 
Hugo  Falcandus,  who  profess  classical  accu- 
racy, cleave  to  Catina. 


suggested  itself  to  the  Syracusan  tyrant. 
It  should  have  been  JEtna,  Aitne,  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  the  presence  of 
the  mountain  which  rises  above  it 
which  gives  to  Catania  all  that  distin- 
guishes its  past  history  and  its  present 
state  from  those  of  other  Sicilian  cities. 
The  summit  soars  far  away  ;  the  slope  of 
.<Etna  in  the  widest  sense  begins  in  the 
streets  of  Catania,  as,  among  the  lowlier 
heights  of  our  own  island,  the  slope  of 
the  Sugar-Loaf  begins  in  the  streets  of 
Abergavenny  and  the  slope  of  Mendip 
in  the  streets  of  Wells.  The  great  ob- 
ject which  rules  over  all  is  the  mountain 
whose  Greek  name  at  least  suggests  the 
burning  fiery  furnace,  the  place  of 
punishment  for  rebels  against  the 
Gods,  but  which  the  Saracen  and  the 
modern  Sicilian  speak  of  with  a  kind  of 
subdued  reverence  as  the  Mount,  the 
Mount  of  Mounts,  the  first  and  mighti- 
est without  competition  of  its  own. 
order.  Philologers  must  settle  whether 
A'irvTj  can  be  in  any  strict  sense  derived 
from,  or  even  cognate  with,  the  verb 
a'iQeiv.  For  him  who  looks  at  the  moun- 
tain itself  it  is  enough  that  Pindar 
clearly  thought  that  it  was  so.  At  least 
it  seems  no  unfit  name  for  the  cloudy 
pillar  of  heaven,  the  eternal  nurse  of 
snow,  where  Typhon  groans  beneath 
the  roots  of  the  mountain  and  He- 
phaistos  plies  his  hammer  on  its 
peaks,  and  whence  rivers  of  fire  break 
forth  to  devour  with  fierce  jaws  the 
smooth  fields  of  fruitful  Sicily.2  To  the 
Arabs  ^Etna  was  indeed  "  The  Moun- 
tain," a  height  to  which  their  earlier 

2  It  is  hardly  needful  to  copy  the  famous 
passages  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  29—57)  and 
^Eschylus  (Prom.  363—372);  but  Pindar's 
words  clearly  suggest  a  connexion  between 
A5frnj  and  a 


atdwr. 

A  crowd  of  Latin  poets,  as  every  one  knows, 
have  repeated  the  two  original  pictures. 
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experience  could  indeed  supply  no  rival. 
And  are  we  in  the  modern  Mongibello 
to  see  simply  another  case  of  that  most 
common  caprice  of  language  by  which, 
when  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  forgot- 
ten, another  word  of  the  same  meaning 
is  tacked  on  ?  I  can  venture  to  quote 
an  analogy,  lowly  indeed  but  exact.  I 
write  on  the  slope  of  Ben  Knoll,  where 
the  Celtic  and  English  names  for  the 
same  object  are  coupled  exactly  like  the 
Arabic  and  Italian  names  are  in  Mongi- 
bello.1  But  one  would  rather,  if  one 
could,  look  on  the  double  name  as  the 
united  effort  of  two  languages  to  pro- 
claim the  lordship  of  the  Mount  of 
Mounts  over  all  the  heights  of  Sicily 
and  Southern  Europe. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  .ZEtna  which 
has  given  to  Catania  its  special  character, 
its  special  memories,,  its  most  charac- 
teristic traditions  of  the  earliest  and  of 
the  latest  times.  Catania  has  had  a  long 
and  an  eventful  history.  In  no  age, 
save  perhaps  a  very  late  one,  does  it 
stand  out  in  the  front  of  Sicilian 
history,  like  Syracuse  and  Palermo,  like 
Messina  and  Taormina.  But  it  has  had 
its  full  share  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
island ;  it  has  been  lost  and  won,  it 
has  changed  its  rulers  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, like  other  Sicilian  cities  ;  it  has 
been  the  birth-place  or  the  dwelling-place 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  names  in 
Sicilian  history.  But  before  all  things 
it  is  the  city  at  the  foot  of  ^Etna.  As 
we  draw  near  to  Catania,  we  come  across 
a  phenomenon  to  which  we  are  unused 
elsewhere;  we  see  geological  formations  to 
which  we  can  give  a  date  and  a  very  mo- 
dern date.  We  see  what  the  unscientific 
mind  is  tempted  to  call  rocks  and  strata, 
but  which  took  their  present  shape  when 
England  and  Sicily  alike  were  under 
the  rule  of  a  Charles  the  Second.  The 
distinctive  appearance  of  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood  is  owing  to  the  vari- 
ous outpourings  of  JEtna,  and  above  all 
to  the  great  outpouring  of  1669.  Art 
and  nature  alike  have  been  brought 

1  The  difference  in  arrangement  of  ccmrse 
follows  the  common  rule  of  the  two  languages  ; 
English  places  the  qualifying  word  first,  Italian 
second  :  Ben  Knoll, 


within  the  circle  of  its  power.  In  and 
round  Catania  the  fire-flood  has  made  and 
it  has  unmade ;  the  lava  has  covered 
and  blackened  the  land ;  it  has  set  new 
bounds  to  the  sea  ;  it  has  at  once  over- 
whelmed the  works  of  man  and  has  sup- 
plied his  hand  with  a  new  material.  Here 
it  covers  the  ground  like  a  sheet ;  there 
it  has  taken — on  a  small  scale  to  be 
sure — the  fantastic  forms  of  the  sea- 
cliffs.  Here  we  tread  upon  it  as  the 
most  enduring  form  of  pavement ;  here 
we  see  it  wrought  into  artistic  forms.  If 
the  remnant  of  Count  Roger's  minster 
stands  up  dark  and  gloomy,  it  is  because 
its  stones,  if  stones  they  are  to  be  called, 
were  hewn  out  of  the  strange  quarry 
which  the  upheavings  of  the  mountain 
have  supplied  for  the  architectural  needs 
of  its  neighbours.  Here  we  see  the 
castle  of  the  Emperor-King,  the  castle 
whose  massive  walls  withstood  the  fire- 
flood,  but  whose  foundations  have  been 
cut  out  from  the  new  stratum  which 
formed  around  them — the  castle  which, 
once  built  to  overhang  the  sea,  has  been 
cut  off  from  sea  and  shore  by  the  new 
land  thus  strangely  added  to  the  Sicilian 
realm.  We  see  too  where  the  strong 
walls  of  the  city  bore  up  against  the 
burning  stream,  where  the  lava  over- 
leaped the  bulwark,  so  that  the  work- 
man's hands  in  no  very  distant  age 
abides  as  a  formation  older  than  the 
latest  work  of  nature.  We  walk  through 
the  city;  we  note  its  modern  air, 
its  general  lack  of  all  those  buildings 
of  past  times  which  charm  us  at  Pal- 
ermo and  at  Taormina.  Catania  has  its 
antiquities;  in  one  class  of  antiquities 
it  is  specially  rich ;  but  most  of  them 
have  to  be  looked  for ;  many  of  them 
have  to  be  looked  for  beneath  the 
ground.  If  eruptions  and  earthquakes 
have  done  much  to  destroy,  the  erup- 
tions at  least,  if  not  the  earthquakes, 
have  also  done  something  to  preserve. 
Greek,  Eoman,  Saracen,  Norman,  have 
overthrown  and  have  built  up  within  the 
streets  of  Catania  and  the  coasts  thereof. 
But  the  nurse  of  snow  and  of  fire,  which 
has  seen  them  one  after  another  come  and 
go,  has  overthrown  and  built  up  more 
than  all  of  them. 
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Katane,  child  of  Chalkidian  Naxos, 
enemy  of  Doric  Syracuse,  arose  on  the 
coast  between  her  parent  and  her  foe. 
In  her  earliest  days,  before  her  foe  had 
given  her  new  citizens  and  a  new  name, 
her  fame  is  chiefly  drawn  from  her 
connexion  with  two  renowned  but  half 
legendary  names.  Katane  was  the  birth- 
place of  Charondas  the  lawgiver,  the 
burial-place  of  Stesichoros  the  poet. 
In  those  days  the  two  callings  did 
not  lie  so  far  asunder  as  they  do  in 
our  times  ;  for,  if  the  laws  of  Charondas 
were  really  sung  at  Athenian  wine- 
parties,1  they  must  surely  have  been 
composed  in  metre.  Of  Charondas  and 
his  laws  Diodoros  has  much  to  tell  us  ;  2 
but  he  has  plainly  confounded  him  with 
some  later  lawgiver  of  Thourioi.  Yet 
there  is  a  primitive  ring  about  some 
bits  of  legislation  which  he  attributes  to 
Charondas  which  seems  to  agree  better 
with  the  earlier,  though  rather  vague, 
date  of  the  real  Katanaian  lawgiver 
than  with  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  It  was  surely  a  primitive 
lawgiver  who  forbade  a  man  who  had 
given  his  children  a  stepmother  to  have 
any  share  in  the  councils  of  the  state, 
because  he  who  had  judged  so  badly 
for  his  own  household  could  not  be  a 
good  counsellor  for  the  commonwealth. 
Had  such  a  doctrine  been  enforced  in 
later  times,  Sicily  could  never  have 
flourished  under  the  rule  of  Count  Roger, 
husband  of  three  successive  wives.  Pri- 
mitive enough  too  is  the  famous  law  that 
he  who  proposed  any  change  in  the 
laws  should  come  into  the  assembly 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  ready  to 
be  hanged  if  his  motion  was  not  carried. 
And  no  less  primitive  are  the  occasions 
on  which  this  ordeal  is  said  to  have  been 
successfully  undergone.  "  An  eye  for  an 
eye,"  said  the  law  of  Charondas.  But 
the  one-eyed  man  whose  enemy  had 
knocked  out  his  single  eye,  carried  an 
amendment  by  which,  in  such  cases  as 
his,  where  total  blindness  followed,  the 
aggressor  was  to  lose  both  eyes  and  not 


1  So  says  Athenaios,  xiv.  p.  619  (p.  137 
Dindorf),  jjSovTo  8e  'M-/,vr)ai  KO.\  ol  XaptavSo 
fS^oi  KUT'  olvov,  coy  "Ep/nirirds  Qrjffiv  eV  eK-rcp  ire 
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one  only.  So  again  a  lax  law  of  divorce 
which  allowed  the  wife  to  put  away  her 
husband  was  reformed  on  the  motion  of 
an  elderly  man  whose  young  wife  had 
thus  exchanged  him  for  a  successor 
of  her  own  age.  The  husband  might 
put  away  his  wife,  and  the  wife  might 
put  away  her  husband,  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  or  she  did  not  marry 
any  one  younger  than  the  person  put 
away.  These  stories  sound  very  much 
like  echoes  of  other  stories  about  the 
legislation  of  Zaleukos  at  the  Epizephy- 
rian  Lokroi ;  but,  if  they  ever  happened 
at  all,  they  are  certainly  more  likely  to 
have  happened  at  Katane  in  some  early 
age  than  at  Thourioi  in  the  days  of 
Perikles.  Bat  perhaps  it  is  safer  to 
refer  the  whole  story  to  the  land  of 
Nowhere,  when  we  remember  that  the 
one  thing  which  Aristotle  records  of 
the  laws  of  Charondas  is  that  he  was 
the  first  lawgiver  who  made  false  wit- 
ness an  indictable  offence.3  But  Aris- 
totle himself  has  preserved  one  word  of 
his  laws,  which  seems  to  give  us  a  little 
picture  of  old  Katanaian  simplicity. 
Members  of  the  same  family  appeared  in 
his  statute-book  as  men  of  the  same 
cupboard  or  meal-jar.4 

Stesichoros  the  poet  bears  a  name 
with  which  even  the  passing  traveller 
to  modern  Catania  must  be  fairly  fami- 
liar, as  it  is  stamped  in  so  prominent  a 
way  on  the  street  nomenclature  of  the 
existing  city.  A  native  of  Himera, 
who  chose  Katane  for  his  dwelling- 
place,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  all  ages 
duly  honoured  by  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion. We  mourn  the  loss  of  his  tomb, 
once  standing  before  the  gate  which 
bore  his  name,  an  octagonal  tomb, 
mounted  on  eight  steps  and  surrounded 
by  eight  columns,  suggesting  the  idea 
of  a  forerunner  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Jovius  at  Spalato.5  But  for  that,  as 
for  all  other  traces  of  Greek  Katane, 
we  shall  look  in  vain  in  modern  Catania. 

3  Politics,  ii.  12,  10. 

4  Politics,  i.  2.  5  'H  /j.tv  ovv  els  iracrav  -fip.4pa.v 
ffvffffrijKvia  Koivwvla.  Karct.  (f>ixnv  oli<6s  etrric,  ovs 
Xapcoi'Sas  plv  Ka\f? 6/j.oa  tirvovs,  'Eiriju 

6  Kp^s  dfioKonrovs. 

5  See  Suidas   under   SrTjtn'xopos  and  TTRV 

OXTCV. 
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The  tomb  no  doubt  commemorated  a 
real  man  and  a  real  poet,  but  a  mythical 
atmosphere  floats  about  Stesichoros  as  it 
floats  about  Charondas.  That  he  had  an 
alias,  that  his  true  name  is  said  to  have 
teen  Tisias,  and  that  Stesichoros  was 
merely  an  assumed  name  betokening  cer- 
tain musical  reforms,  in  no  way  sends  him 
into  the  legendary  class.  But  he  slan- 
dered Helen  in  his  verse ;  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight as  a  punishment,  and  he  received  it 
again  when  he  made  his  palinode.  One 
is  afraid  to  ask  whether  this  man  of 
Himera  or  of  Katane  was  the  prototype 
of  a  yet  more  famous  man  of  Thessaly ; 
but  the  loss  of  eyesight  as  a  punish- 
ment for  slander  almost  sounds  as  if  the 
canonized  heroine  had  stepped  in  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  Charondas.  The  punish- 
ment which  Charondas  denounced  against 
false  witness  is  not  recorded,  while 
legend  at  least  dwelled  on  the  loss  of  eyes 
as  a  part  of  his  criminal  jurisprudence. 

But  in  no  age  of  Catania  can  we  long 
forget  .ZEtna,  and  the  presence  of  her 
terrible  neighbour  is  impressed  on  the 
most-widely  spread  legend  of  her  early 
days.  And  that  legend  is  a  more  pleas- 
ing form  of  the  same  idea  which  appears 
again  in  the  most  widely-spread  legends 
of  her  later  days.  The  fiery  streams  of 
JEtna,  if  they  know  how  to  destroy, 
sometimes  also  know  how  to  spare. 
Every  visitor  to  Catania  has  heard  how 
the  flood  of  lava  in  1669  turned  aside  to 
spare  the  holy  house  of  Saint  Benedict, 
though  it  did  not  scruple  to  destroy  the 
holy  places  of  other  saints.  Here  there 
is  at  least  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  whatever 
theories  may  be  held  as  to  its  causes  ; 
it  is  a  harder  trial  of  faith  when  we  are 
told  that  the  lava  was  driven  back  by 
the  veil  of  Saint  Agatha  in  the  year 
after  her  martyrdom,  while  Decius  was 
yet  reigning.  All  these  stories  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  oldest  of  Catanian 
legends  told  by  a  crowd  of  writers, 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  tale  of  the 
Pious  Brethren  was  seen  by  Pausanias 
painted  at  Delphi  by  the  pencil  of  Poly- 
gnotos;1  it  supplied  Apollonios  of 

1  It  was  painted  in  the  Knidian  LescM  at 
Olympia.  See  Pausanias,  x.  28.  4.  He  tells 
the  story  in  full. 


Tyana  with  the  materials  of  a  sermon,2 
and  Claudian  with  the  materials  of  an 
idyll.  Ausonius,  on  the  strength  of 
the  tale,  gives  Catina  a  place  along 
with  Syracuse  among  "noble  cities,"  a 
place  which  no  other  Sicilian  city  shares 
with  these  two,  aud  places  the  story  of 
the  Catanian  brethren  on  a  level  with 
the  renowned  Syracusan  legend  of  Are- 
thousa  herself.3  Nor  is  the  tale  con- 
fined to  painters,  poets,  and  preachers. 
Prose  compilers  like  Konon  and  Va- 
lerius Maximus  4  have  preserved  it,  and 
the  grave  Strabo  gives  it  a  place  in  his 
survey  of  the  Sicilian  coast.5  When 
^Etna  first  showed  himself  in  his  full 
might  to  Hellenic  Sicily,  in  his  first 
recorded  eruption,  the  first  since  Greeks 
had  made  a  home  on  Sicilian  soil,  the 
pious  brethren  Amphinomos  and  Ana- 
pios6  bore  off  on  their  shoulders,  the 
one  their  father,  the  other  their  mother ; 
the  stream  of  lava  turned  so  as  to  leave 
them  unhurt ;  the  place  was  known  as 
the  Pious  Field,7  and  the  Pious  Brethren 
themselves  were  commemorated  by 
statues  on  which  Claudian  looked  with 
admiration,  but  deemed  that  all  Sicily 
should  have  joined  to  raise,  not  only 
statues  but  temples  to  their  honour.8 

2  Apollfinios,  having  come  to  Catina,  natu- 
rally made  a  discourse  about  yEtna,  Typhos, 
and  whatever  else  was  locally  edifying.     It 
takes  up  four  chapters  in  his  Life  by  Philo- 
stratos.     The  mention  of  the   Place  of  the 
Pious  (xupos  Evo-ffi<2i>)  comes  just  at  the  end, 
v.  17. 

3  Ausonius,  Clara  Urbes.  10. 

Quis  Catinam  sileat,  quis  quadruplices  Syra- 

cusas  ? 

Hanc  ambustorum  fratrum  pietate  celebres, 
Illam  complexam  miracula  fontis  et  amnis. 

4  Valerius  Maximus,  v.  4,  3,  has  only  a  very 
short     reference.       Konon    is    reported    by 
Photios,  p.  139,  ed.  Bekker. 

5  Strabo,  vi.  2  (vol.  ii.   p.  28,  Tauchnitz.) 
But  he  says  rd  irfpl  rovs  eva-e^els   e/ce?  reQp{i\- 
AJJTCW. 

6  Another,  a  Syracusan  version  (Solinus,  p. 
56),    gave    their  names    as     Emantias    and 
Kriton. 

7  "  Campus  Piorum "  in  Solinus,  ev<re$'2v 
X^pa  in  Konon. 

8  Eidyllia  7  :— 

Cur  non  Amphinomo,  cur  non  tibi,  fortis  Anapi, 
yfiternum  Siculus  templa  dicavit  honos  ? 

Plura  licit  summse  dederit  Trinacria  laudi ; 
Noverit  hoc  majus  se  genuisse  nihil. 
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Local  beliefs  of  this  kind  live  on 
through  all  political  changes,  through 
all  foreign  conquests,  and  doubtless  all 
the  successive  inhabitants  of  Catania, 
from  the  first  eruption  down  to  Clau- 
dian's  day,  alike  looked  on  the  Pious 
Brethren  as  their  own  countrymen.  It 
needed  that  change  of  religion  which 
was  going  on  in  Claudian's  day,  but  to 
which  Claudian  contrived  to  shut  his 
eyes,  to  depose  Amphinomos  and  Ana- 
pios  and  to  install  the  virgin  Agatha  in 
their  stead.  But  long  before  Saint 
Agatha  had  taken  her  place  as  the 
heavenly  protectoress  of  Catania,  the 
statues  of  the  Pious  Brethren,  if  they 
dated  from  their  own  days,  must  have 
looked  down  upon  many  changes.  Re- 
volutions were  the  inevitable  lot  of 
every  Sicilian  city  ;  specially  were  they 
the  lot  of  the  city  on  which  mighty 
Syracuse  looked  with  undying  hatred. 
We  feel  that  we  are  truly  in  the  world 
of  Hellas,  when  from  Catania  we  look 
to  Syracuse,  when  we  see  the  heights 
once  covered  by  the  despot-city,  and 
when  to  reach  them  the  eye  leaps  over 
more  than  one  site  of  once  independent 
Hellenic  commonwealths.  But  it  is 
something  to  remember  that  it  was 
mainly  from  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse 
that  the  Chalkidic  city  suffered  ;  in  the 
democracy  of  Syracuse  she  once  found 
a  friend.  The  first  blow  was  when 
Katane  for  a  while  ceased  to  be  Katane. 
It  was,  as  Mr.  Grote  truly  says,1  a  new 
way  of  winning  the  heroic  honours  of  a 
founder,  when  the  tyrant  Hieron  drove 
out  the  people  of  Katane,  when  ho 
settled  them,  like  an  eastern  despot,  at 
Leontinoi,  when  he  planted  a  Dorian 
colony  from  Syracuse  and  Peloponnesos, 
and  elsewhere,  within  the  deserted 
walls,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  pro- 
cess gave  himself  out  as  founder  of  the 
new  Hellenic  city  of  Aitne.  Of  that 
city  Hieron  seems  to  have  rejoiced  to 
call  himself  king  2  and  citizen.  It  was 

1  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  304.  See  in.  Aristotle's 
Politics  (v.   11,    7)   for  his  TroraycoyiSes  and 
uraKovffTat,  on  whom   the  Ear  of  Dionysios 
must  have  been  a  scientific  improvement. 

2  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  116  : 


as  Hieron  of  ^Etna,  not  as  Hieron  of 
Syracuse,  that  he  gained  the  Pythian 
victory  which  Pindar  sings  of.  In 
that  hymn  he  paints  -^Etna  as  enjoy- 
ing Dorian  laws  and  Dorian  freedom 
under  her  king  and  founder  ;  3  but  at  the 
same  time  he  deems  it  needful  to  warn 
the  half-deified  conqueror  that  Croesus 
and  not  Phalaris  should  be  his  model 
as  a  ruler.4  It  was  a  poet's  dream.  We 
can  echo  the  zeal  of  Pindar  when  he 
glorifies  his  patron  in  his  character  of 
Hellenic  champion,  as  the  conqueror 
who  smote  the  Etruscan  on  the  sea  by 
Kyme,  and  who  made  Himera,  the 
scene  of  Phoenician  overthrow,  a  name 
to  be  set  alongside  of  Salamis  and 
Plataia.5  But  the  pious  imagination  of 
the  constitutional  king  ruling  over 
^Etna  was  soon  to  vanish.  Before  long 
Syracuse  was  again  free,  and  the  liberated 
people  were  ready  to  undo  the  work  of 
their  tyrants,  even  at  the  cost  of  driv- 
ing out  Dorian  settlers  by  the  help  of 
Sikel  allies.  Syracuse  and  Douketios 
worked  together  in  the  cause  of  Katane 
for  the  Katanaians.  The  Hieronian 
intruders  departed  to  found  for  them- 
selves another  ^Etna.  Katane  stood 
again  a  free  Chalkidic  city,  whose  re- 
stored citizens  showed  their  Chalkidian 
patriotism  in  the  perhaps  over-zealous 
shape  of  destroying  the  tomb  of  the 

Diodoros   (xi.    51)   calls  him  6  Pa<ri\tls  twv 
~2,vpa.Koa(<av. 
3  Pyth.  i.  118  : 


Ttf  crvv  f\ev6fpla 
'TAAiSos  trrafyitzs  IfpttV 

Iv  VU(J.OIS  fKTLfffff,    K.    T.    A. 

So  he  is  fdrvaios  |eVos  in  Pyth.  iii.  123. 
Strabo  (u.s.)  quotes,   seemingly  from   a  lost 
ode  — 

tcav  'Ifpuv  6f4.d>vvfj.e  irdrfp, 

Pit-TV  O.S. 

4  Pyth.  i.  84. 

5  Pyth.  i.  138—156    On  the  fight  by  Kyme, 
see  Diodoros,  xi.  51.     This  was  Hieron's  own 
warfare,  but   his    share    in    the   victory    of 
Himera  along  with  his  brothers  appears  from 
the  dedicatory  verses  of  Simonides,  Gaisford, 
Poetae  JVlinores,  i.  373. 


eivo/j.ti/evs  TOV 


S'  a,t/6f(j.fvaL 


y, 


. 

fl>p<i}fJ.fV  VU.VOV, 


fidpfiapa. 


vri,  iro\\r)v  8e  ira 

e*p'  €>s  eAeufle/HTj 
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Dorian  intruder  whom  j3£tna  might 
revere  as  a  founder,  but  in  whom 
Katane  saw  only  a  tyrant.1  In  the 
assembly  of  this  new  Katane  Alkibiades 
harangued,  and  the  city  formed  the  centre 
of  Athenian  operations  in  the  great  siege 
of  Syracuse.  But  Katane,  like  Naxos, 
brought  on  itself  by  that  crime  a  second 
and  in  some  sort  more  terrible  over- 
throw at  Syracusan  hands.  Hieron, 
though  he  changed  the  name  and  drove 
out  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  at  least 
left  his  -<93tna  a  city  of  Hellas.  Diony- 
sios  drove  out  their  descendants  to 
people  the  city  once  more  with  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries.  Their  sojourn  there 
was  not  long ;  they  too  left  Katane  for 
the  new  ^Etna.  But  their  presence  was 
none  the  less  the  beginning  of  a  great 
change.  A  Greek,  bearing  himself  as 
the  champion  of  Greece,  hands  over 
Greek  sites  and  Greek  cities  to  bar- 
barians. We  feel  that,  though  Hieron 
was  a  tyrant,  he  was  a  tyrant  of  another 
stamp  from  Dionysios.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment we  may  feel  half  inclined  not  to 
refuse  him  the  kingly  title  which  Dio- 
doros  gives  him  as  well  as  Pindar.  But 
more  than  this,  while  Dionysios  gives 
Tauros  to  Sikels,  he  gives  Katane}  to 
Campanians.  He  cuts  Hellas  short,  not 
only  in  favour  of  those  on  whose  soil 
Hellenes  were  intruders,  but  in  favour 
of  fresh  intruders  on  the  same  soil. 
And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bar- 
barians of  Italy  and  the  barbarians 
of  Sicily  were  not  wholly  strangers 
to  each  other.  Capua,  nearer  in  dis- 
tance than  Rome  and  Tusculum,  was 
further  in  blood  than  Sikel  Tauro- 
menion.  And  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  Sikels,  Latins,  and  Campanians 
were  all  branches  of  one  great  stock, 
and  that,  in  the  presence  of  these  Cam- 
panians side  by  side  with  the  old  in- 
habitants, we  may  see  the  beginning  of 
the  process  which  in  the  end  made 
Sicily  Italian  instead  of  Greek.  Things 
look,  on  the  whole,  very  much  as  if 
Katane  never  again  became  thoroughly 
Hellenic  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 

1  Strabo(u.S.),  Kara-r^v  rfKfvr^vrov'lepcavos 
KO,Tf\6iiVTfs  o/  Karavcuoi  TOVS  re  efoi/cous  e'£e'j8a- 
\ov  Kal  rbv  rd<j>ov  dj/e'<r<i  afyav  TIU  rvpavvov. 


Campanians.  Our  notices  for  a  long  time 
are  very  obscure.  We  see  that  the  city 
was  peopled,  but  we  are  not  distinctly 
told  by  whom.  But  the  next  man  of 
Katane  of  whom  we  can  form  a  personal 
idea  bears  a  name  which  may  do  some- 
what to  help  us.  When  Timoleon 
came,  Katane  was  ruled  by  the  tyrant 
Mamerkos.  The  name  is  Italian, 
Latin,  a  pramomen  of  the  great  ^Emi- 
lian  house,  borne  by  a  dictator  whom 
Rome  remembered  with  honour.  Does 
the  presence  of  a  tyrant  with  an  Italian 
name  imply  that  Katane  was  then  again 
in  Italian  hands  1 2  We  are  told  so  by 
a  late  writer ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  foremost  champion  of  the 
federal  freedom  of  Achaia  bore  the  no 
less  Italian  name  of  Markos.  And 
what  we  learn  of  this  tyrant  shows  us 
that,  whatever  was  the  race  or  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects,  their  ruler, 
whether  of  Hellenic  origin  or  not,  was  a 
votary  of  Hellenic  culture.  A  poet  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  he  bears  the  likeness 
of  Dionysios  rather  than  the  likeness 
of  Hieron.  Like  Dionysios,  he  wrote 
tragedies,  and,  while  the  exploits  of 
Hieron  were  commemorated  in  the 
verses  of  Simonides  and  Pindar,  the  ex- 
ploits of  Mamerkos  were  commemorated 
in  verses  of  his  own.3 

But  we  must  go  back  for  a  moment 
from  the  days  of  Timoleon  to  the  days 
of  Dionysios.  On  this  side  of  Sicily, 
save  only  in  Syracuse  itself,  we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  forget  how  large 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  island  is 
taken  up  by  the  struggle  between  the 
Pho3nician  and  the  Greek.  But  though 
Katane  never  passed  under  Phoenician 
rule,  it  is  certain  that  her  citizens  at  least 
looked  on  during  one  of  the  greatest 
days  of  that  struggle  and  beheld  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Phoenician  victories. 
Close  by  the  harbour  of  Katane  was 
fought  the  great  sea-fight  of  B.C.  394,  in 

2  Diodoros,  xvi.  69.     Professor  Holm  (Die 
alte  Catania,  10)  assumes  his  Italian  origin, 
which    is    distinctly    asserted    by    Cornelius 
Ne,pos. 

3  Plutarch,   Timoleon,    xxxi.     He   gives  a 
specimen  of  the  tyrant's  verses,  a  hexameter 
and  pentameter,   showing  some  command  of 
long  words. 
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which  Carthaginian   Magon  overthrew 
Syracusan  Leptines.  The  Semitic  victor 
not  only  smote  the  Greek  fleet  in  Kata- 
naian  waters ;  he  landed  on  the  Kata- 
naian  shore  to  tell  over  his  spoils,  and  to 
refit  his  own  ships  and  the  ships  which 
he  had  won  from  Hellas.     The  men  of 
Katane,  says  the  native  historian,  both 
saw  and  heard  him.1      Only  who  were 
the    men    of    Katane    at    that     mo- 
ment ?     The  Campanians  who   had  so 
lately  held  the  city  were  now  at  Aitne ; 
to  them  the  Carthaginian  general  sends 
a   special  message.     But  we  hear  no- 
thing of  any  dealings,  hostile  or  peace- 
ful, with   the  men  of  Katane,  beyond 
the  great  show  of  victory  which  he  had 
made   in  their   eyes   and   ears.      Had 
Katane  passed  to  Carthaginian  rule,  its 
fate  would  surely  have  been  added  to 
the  other  sins  of  Dionysios  in  the  har- 
angue in  which  Theodores,  the  cham- 
pion of  Syracusan  freedom,  is  made  to 
denounce   the    tyrant.     Theod6ros    in- 
sists emphatically  on  the  wickedness  of 
giving  up  Katane  to  the  Campanians ;  he 
says  not  a  word  as  to  its  having  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Carthage.2     It 
would    almost    seem    as    if  the   great 
neighbour  who  had  so  often  shown  him- 
self an  enemy,  had  for  once  proved  a 
friend.      Himilkon,  marching   towards 
Katane,  had  been  checked  by  a  sudden 
outpouring  of  the  fire-flood.     ^Etna  this 
time  saved   the  city  at  his  foot.     The 
home  of  Stesichoros  was   perhaps  not 
won  back  for  Hellas,  but  she  was  at 
least  saved   for  Europe.     Semitic   rule 
in  Catania  was  put  off  for  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years. 

For  the  next  hundred  and  thirty 
year?,  the  history  of  the  city  offers  us 
no  specially  memorable  contribution  to 
Sicilian  history.  Katane  figures,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  story  of  Timoleon; 
it  figures  in  the  other  revolutions  of  the 
island,  before  and  after  Timoleou ;  but 
it  figures  only  in  a  secondary  and  pas- 
sive fashion;  its  career  as  a  Hellenic 
city  ended  when  Dionysios  brought  in 

1  Diodoros,    xiv.    60,    fore  TO?S   Ka.rava.iois 
Mi)  povov  dKovvrti,  d\\c±  /ceil  Qewprirbv  Troifjaai  rl 
fieyeQos  rov  Trporfprfuaros. 

2  Ib.  xiv.  66,  68. 


the  Campanians.     At  last,  early  in  the 
first  Punic  War,  the  reception  of  the 
city  into  the  Italian  world  was  consum- 
mated.    It  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  Home,  one  of  the  first  cities  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Italy  to  do  so.     Greek 
Katane  now    definitely    changes    into 
Roman  Catina.     But  the  dominion  of 
Rome  could  not  protect  the  subject  city 
from  the  old  natural  enemy,  and  Roman 
oppression  raised  up  a  new  enemy  such 
as   had  never  been  seen  in  the  olden 
time.   ./Etna  still  sent  forth  his  showers, 
by  one  of  .which  Catina  was  for  a  while 
wholly  overwhelmed,3  and  the  city,  like 
other  Sicilian  cities,  fell  for  a  moment 
into  the  hands  of  the  revolted  slaves. 
But  Catina  recovered  from  both  scourges, 
and  in  the  days  of  Verres  it  appears, 
though    not    sharing    the    exceptional 
privileges  of  some  of  its  neighbours,  as 
a  great,  rich,  and  flourishing  city.4    But 
wealth,  as  usual,  brought  luxury,  and 
the  moral  reputation  of  Catina  was  bad. 
And,  as  if  the  great  mountain  neighbour 
must  have  a  hand  in  the  smallest  details 
of  Catanian  life,  it  is  hinted  by  a  later 
satirist  that  ^Etna  provided  the  dissolute 
people  at  his  foot   with  special  means 
lor    smoothening    their    skins.5      The 
mountain  too  is  said   to   have  helped 
in  another  way.     Sicily  was  then  the 
granary  of  Italy,  and  Catina  was  the 
chief  seat    of    the   export   trade.     Its 
surrounding  plain,  fertilized,  when  not 
utterly  overwhelmed,  by  volcanic  matter, 
grew  no  small  portion  of  the  crop.    Fit- 
tingly enough  then  the  chief  sanctuary 

3  Orosius   (lib.  v.)   describes  the   eruption 
with   some   graphic    power.      ".iEtna  mons 
ultra  solitum  exarsit :    et  torrentibus  igneis 
sufl'usis    lateque    circumfiuentibus    Catinam 
urbem  finesque    ejus    oppressit  ita   ut  tecta 
ffidium    calidis     ciueiibus    praueta   et   prse- 
gravata  corruerant." 

4  Catina  is  repeatedly  mentioned    in    the 
orations   against  Verres.     Its  inhabitants  are 
(iii.  43),    "  locupletissimi  homines,    amicissi- 
mique ;"  elsewhere  (iv.  23)  it  is  "oppidum  locu- 
ples,  honestum  copiosum. "    But  the  city  does 
not  appear  (iii.  6)  either  among  the  "fcederatai 
civitates,"    or  among  the    "sine  fcedere  im- 
munes  civitates  ac  libera)." 

5  The  reference  to   "  Catinensis  pumex  "  in 
Juvenal  (viii.  16)  is  compared  by  Holm  (Die 
alte  Catania,  37)  with  an  unpleasant  line  of 
Furius  Bibaculus. 
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of  the  corn-exporting  city  was  a  temple 
of  the  great  goddess  of  the  plough,  the 
special  goddess  of  Sicily.  How  far  she 
was  Greek  Demeter,  how  far  Italian 
Ceres,  we  know  not.  But  neither 
character  could  preserve  her  image  from 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  art-collector 
Verres.1 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Empire,  the 
incorporation  of  Catina  into  the  great 
Italian  dominion  was  perfected  by  the 
city  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
colony.  This  we  may  look  on  as  the 
beginning  of  the  city  which  still  exists. 
At  Palermo  the  main  interest  gathers 
round  the  Norman ;  at  Syracuse  it 
lingers  with  the  old  Greek ;  at 
Taormina  it  is  divided  between  the 
Sikel  and  the  Christian  Sikeliot;  but 
Catania,  so  far  as  its  interest  is  of  an 
antiquarian  kind  at  all,  it  gathers  round 
the  times  of  the  Roman  colony.  The 
fact  is  that  the  main  interest  of  Catania  is 
not  antiquarian ;  it  is  before  all  things 
the  city  of  lava,  the  city  at  the  foot  of 
JEtna..  The  one  object  which,  in  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  modern-looking  town, 
carries  us  back  to  any  of  the  great  times 
of  Sicilian  history,  is  the  fragment  of 
the  Norman  or  Saracenic  minster,  the 
three  black  apses  of  Count  Roger.  Catania 
has  no  Hellenic  temples  like  Syracuse, 
no  mediaeval  palaces  like  Palermo.  The 
Greek  city  has  vanished;  so  has  the 
Saracen  city ;  so  has  the  Norman  city, 
all  but  that  one  ecclesiastical  fragment 
and  that  castle  of  Frederick  the  Second 
which  does  not  show  itself  as  we  pass 
through  the  chief  streets  of  the  modern 
town.  The  lava  has  covered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  once  habitable 
city  ;  it  has  choked  up  the  haven  where 
Magon  displayed  the  trophies  of  Phoe- 
nician victory,  and  into  which  Pyrrhos 
sailed  in  triumph,  greeted  with  rejoic- 
ings and  golden  crowns  as  the  deliverer 
of  Greek  and  Italian  alike  from  the 
Phoenician  yoke.2  Small  indeed  is  now 
the  haven  of  Catania  ;  but,  except  where 
the  lava  has  ruled  otherwise,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  city  has  not  very  greatly 
changed  in  Roman,  mediaeval,  and 

1  The  story  is  told  at  large  by  Cicero,  iv.  45. 

2  Diodoros,  xxi.  11. 


modern  times.  Grass  grows  in  some 
of  the  streets ;  but  there  are  no 
visibly  forsaken  ancient  quarters,  as 
at  Rome  and  Syracuse;  nor  has  the 
modern  town  so  greatly  outstripped  the 
ancient  boundaries  as  in  many  other 
cities.  We  may  fairly  say,  as  we  walk 
through  modern  Catania,  that  Roman 
Catina  is  still  there  below  the  ground. 
And  indeed  a  little  search  will  show 
that  a  good  deal  of  Roman  Catina  is  left 
above  ground  also.  The  city  is  posi- 
tively rich  in  remains  of  that  one  age, 
her  Roman  colonial  age.  Only  there  is 
no  one  object  to  stand  out  and  give  a 
character  to  everything,  like  the  theatres 
of  Tauromenion  and  of  Orange. 

And  yet,  in  one  way  of  looking  at 
it,  Catania  is  rich,  above  almost  all 
other  cities,  in  this  particular  article  of 
theatres.  Aries  has  its  theatre  and 
amphitheatre,  far  outshining  their 
Catanian  rivals ;  but  Catania  has 
further,  what  Axles  cannot  boast,  its 
lesser  theatre,  its  Odeion,  hard  by  the 
greater.  Now  it  is  in  the  theatres  that 
we  are  to  seek,  if  anywhere,  for  remains 
of  the  Greek  city.  And,  as  we  stand 
in  the  Catanian  theatre,  wo  would  of 
course  gladly  believe  that  these  are 
the  very  seats  on  which  the  hearers  of 
Alkibiades  sat.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  building  can  have  stood  through 
the  eruption  of  B.C.  123,  and  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  all  the  architec- 
tural features  of  the  building  are  of 
Roman  work.  Still  there  is  no  reason- 
able ground  for  doubting  that  the  site 
and  extent  of  the  present  building  date 
from  Hellenic  times.  Professor  Holm 
rules  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
lava-wrought  water- course  at  the  bottom 
of  the  seats;3  our  excellent  guide 
Gsel-fels  pleads  further  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  walls.  We  may  say  the 
same  of  the  Odeion  beside  the 
theatre.  It  stands,  a  precious  frag- 
ment, though  in  its  present  state  a  little 
hard  to  examine  ;  and  by  it  lies  a  vast 
fragment  of  itself,  a  mighty  mass  of 
Roman  masonry,  blown  up  by  a  private 
possessor  whose  tale  Professor  Holm 
has  not  failed  to  put  on  record. 
3  Die  alte  Catania,  18. 
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The  amphitheatre  could  not  be  lack- 
ing in  a  city  which  -was  first  Campanian 
and  then  Eoman.  What  is  left  of  it  is 
not  very  attractive  or  instructive  to  any 
but  the  special  student  of  amphi- 
theatres. It  can  be  seen  only  in  a  dark 
and  fragmentary  way  :  there  is  no  con- 
spicuous general  mass  standing  up  as  at 
Aries,  Nimes,  Verona,  Pola,  and  at  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  such  buildings, 
Capua.  Professor  Holm  remarks  that,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Verona,  the  Cata- 
nian amphitheatre  had  a  larger  arena,  but 
had  seats  for  a  smallernumber  of  specta- 
tors. On  the  other  hand  the  amphitheatre 
of  Capua,  which  the  Professor  does  not 
bring  into  his  comparison,  a  larger 
building  than  the  Eoman  Colosseum, 
has  a  smaller  arena.1 

A  permanent  amphitheatre  is  of 
course  not  to  be  looked  for  at  Catina 
or  anywhere  else  till  the  days  of  the 
colony.  But  it  is  a  curious  thought 
that,  considering  the  early  Campanian 
occupation,  the  shows  of  the  amphi- 
theatre may  have  been  actually  older 
at  Catina  than  they  were  at  Borne.  At 
any  rate  they  came  to  an  end  sooner  at 
Catina  than  they  did  at  Rome.  Theod- 
oric  loved  not  such  sights ;  he  could, 
for  his  own  and  the  public  good,  stab  a 
rival  king  with  his  own  hands ;  he  had 
no  fancy  for  risking  men's  lives  when 
no  such  reasons  of  state  called  for  so 
doing.  But  at  Eome  the  national  taste 
was  too  strong  for  him  ;  he  was  driven 
to  tolerate  what  he  did  not  approve. 
At  Catina  there  was  no  such  need. 
From  whatever  cause,  the  amphitheatre 
was  in  his  day  already  in  ruins.  He 
allowed  the  remains  to  be  used  for  the  re- 
pairs of  the  city  wall.2  All  these  buildings, 
amphitheatres  and  theatres,  -with  their 
lava-stones  and  their  columns,  became 

1  Alvino,  Anfitealro  Camnano  (Napoli, 
1842),  p.  20. 

-  See  the  letter  of  Theodoric  (Cassiodorus 
Var.  iii.  49)  addressed  to  the  "  Honores,  pos- 
sessores,  defensores,  et  curiales  Catanensis  civi- 
tatis,"  where  he  tells  them :  "  Saxa  qure  sugge- 
ritis  de  amphiteatro  longa  vetustate  collapsa, 
nee  aliquid  ornatui  publico  jam  prodesse,  nisi 
solas  turpes  ruinas  ostendere,  licentiam  vobis 
eorum  in  usus  duntaxat  publicos  damus  ;  ut 
in  mnrorum  faciem  surgat,  quod  non  potest 
prodesse,  sijaceat." 


the  quarries  of  later  architects.  Count 
Roger  carried  off  columns  to  build  his 
minster,  and  in  the  west  front  of  the 
present  building  some  of  his  gather- 
ings, or  of  the  gatherings  of  some  later 
followers,  may  still  be  seen. 

But  amphitheatres  and  theatres  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  Roman  wealth  of 
Catania.  Baths,  vaults,  fragments  of 
every  kind — to  say  nothing  of  the 
movable  remains  collected  in  museums 
— are  scattered  through  the  city,  above 
ground  as  well  as  below.  But  the  city  has 
also  a  church  which  dates  in  its  fabric 
from  the  days  of  the  colony,  which,  if 
we  could  only  believe  it  to  be  what  it 
professes,  woiild  rank  perhaps  foremost 
among  the  most  venerable  temples  of 
Christendom.  Catania  has  its  round 
church ;  but  it  cannot  claim  to  be  a 
rival  to  St.  Constantia;  it  can  hardly 
claim  to  be  a  rival  to  Little  Maplestead. 
Like  the  Pantheon,  whose  name  it 
sometimes  bears,  like  the  round  chapel 
at  Ludlow,  it  has  no  inner  range  of 
columns.  Antiqiiaries  rule  it  to  have 
been  the  hall  of  a  set  of  baths  ;  an  in- 
scription on  the  walls  announces  it  to 
have  been  dedicated,  in  such  a  year  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  by  the  Apostle 
Peter  himself  to  Our  Lady  while  she 
was  yet  on  earth.  The  idea  is  startling  ; 
it  is  for  Roman  divines  to  say  whether 
it  is  orthodox.  That  Saint  Paul  was 
at  Syracuse  is  certain,  and  when  we 
get  there  we  shall  see  traces  of  him ; 
but  what  is  the  authority  for  carrying 
Saint  Peter  either  to  Catania  or 
Palermo?  And  how  fared  this  most 
ancient  of  Christian  churches,  when,  two 
hundred  years  later,  the  virgin  Agatha 
died  for  her  faith,  and  when  her  veil 
turned  back  the  fire-flood  ? 

The  name  of  the  martyred  patroness 
has  an  Hellenic  sound,  and  the  next 
great  event  in  the  history  of  Catania 
may  pass  at  pleasure  for  its  restoration 
either  to  the  Greek  or  to  the  Roman 
world.  After  Theodoric's  day  it  was 
the  first  of  Sicilian  cities  to  pass  from 
the  rule  of  the  Goth  to  the  rule  of  the 
Ccesar  who  reigned  in  the  New  Rome. 
As  the  Epeirot  king  had  sailed  into  its 
haven,  so  now  came  the  fleet  of  Belisa- 
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rius  the  Roman  Consul,  bound  on  what 
at  least  professed  to  be  a  like  errand  of 
deliverance.1 

The  diligence  of  Professor  Holm  has 
brought  to  light  one  or  two  scraps  both 
of  Byzantine  and  of  Saracenic  work 
lurking  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city.  But  no  Byzantine  or  Saracenic 
building  remains.  There  is  however 
one  work  of  art  which,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve the  local  legend,  belongs  to  the  days 
of  Byzantine  rule,  but  which  by  no  means 
comes  within  the  standard  of  Byzantine 
orthodoxy.  The  elephant  wrought  in 
lava,  with  tusks  of  white  marble, 
which  in  later  times  has  been  set  to 
carry  an  Egyptian  obelisk  in  the  place 
before  the  cathedral,  is  held  in  local 
belief  to  be  the  work  of  a  certain 
Diotro,Diodoros,  Liodorus,or  Heliodoros, 
who  in  the  eighth  century,  turned  Jew, 
practised  magic,  and  became  a  manufac- 
turer of  idols.  The  Jews  of  Catania 
were  a  numerous  and  a  proselytizing 
body  in  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  j 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  their  mis- 
deeds, it  is  hard  to  charge  either  them 
or  the  Saracens  with  being  makers  or 
worshippers  of  idols.  But  this  Sicilian 
forerunner  of  Lord  George  Gordon 
was  a  mighy  necromancer  indeed.  He 
turned  men  into  beasts,  and,  when  he 
was  carried  to  Constantinople  to  die  for 
his  crimes,  he  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
the  Imperial  police  by  flying  through 
the  air  back  to  his  own  city.  But 
there  he  met  with  his  match  in  the 
Bishop  Leo  of  Ravenna,  who,  as  him- 
self a  worker  of  wonders  through  holier 
influences,  bore  the  surname  of  Thaumat- 
ourgos.  Heliodoros,  once,  it  is  said,  a 
candidate  for  the  bishopric,  was  burned, 
not  indeed  in  ^Stna,  but  in  some  lowlier 
furnace  of  fire.  The  modern  historian 
of  the  Sicilian  Mussulmans  sees  in  this 
tale  a  legendary  account  of  the  last 
destruction  of  heathen  monuments  by 
Christian  hands."  But  the  elephant, 

1  Procopius,  Bell.  Goth.  i.  5.     BeAttrapjor  6e 
K.tna.irXfi<ra.s  ts  2iKt\iav  K.a.-ra.vr]v  eAajSev,  evQev 
Tf  upaufifvo^  2upaKoi/<ras  rf  6fj.o\oyia  /cat  TroAeis 
r&s  &\\as  ira.pfcmriffa.TO  ovSfvl  TT  'yep.     Does  this 
mean  that  Catina  alone  resisted  ? 

2  The  story  is  told  by  Amari.  i.  219,  but  he 
does  not  give  all  the  wonderful  details  which 


whatever  may  be  his  date,  is  there  to 
speak  for  himself,  not  only  in  his  own 
person,  but  in  the  place  which  he  bears  in 
the  arms  of  the  city.  The  obelisk  which 
he  has  borne  for  the  last  hundred  and 
forty  years  has  no  natural  connexion 
with  its  bearer,  nor  is  it  obvious  why 
an  Egyptian  work  should  find  itself 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  Sicilian 
city.  An  explanation  has  been  found 
in  the  fact  that  Agathokles  had  an 
Egyptian  wife  Theoxena,  who,  it  has 
been  guessed,  was  the  step-daughter  of 
the  first  Ptolemy.3  Agathokles  may 
have  received  an  obelisk  as  part  of  her 
dowry,  and  he  may  have  set  it  up  at 
Catania.  At  any  rate  the  work  of  the 
Egyptian  is  there,  mounted  on  what 
passes  for  the  work  of  the  convert  to 
the  creed  of  the  Hebrew. 

Catania,  during  the  time  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Eastern  Rome,  gave 
more  than  one  saint  to  the  Eastern 
Kalendar.  Everything  looks  as  if,  at 
this  time,  the  city  had,  with  the  rest  of 
Sicily,  again  become  thoroughly  Greek ; 
but  thereby  hangs  that  most  puzzling 
question,  how  Sicily  at  a  later  day 
became  Italian.  Catania  figures  in  the 
domestic  rebellion  which  led  to  the 
coming  of  the  Saracens.  There  the 
traitor  Euphemios — whether  to  avenge 
the  loss  of  a  lawful  bride  or  to  escape 
punishment  for  the  sacrilegious  carrying 
off  of  a  veiled  nun — slew  the  prefect 
and  assumed  the  titles  of  Empire.4 

should  be  found  in  Eazellus,  dec.  i.,  lib.  3, 
cap.  i.  The  magician  there  appears  as  "  Dio- 
dorus  quern  vulgus  Lyodorum  vocat."  Amari 
remarks,  "  D'Amico  dice  chiamato  volgar- 
mente  il  monumeuto  Diodoro.  Ma  in  oggi 
tal  nome  si  pronunzia  Diodoro,  e  anche 
Diodro  et  Diotro."  It  is  singular  that  the 
Sicilian  dialect  does  in  some  cases  interchange 
d  and  I,  like  SO.KPV  and  lacrima.  Till  this 
fact  is  learned,  one  is  tempted  to  see  in  vadde 
for  vallis  a  trace  of  the  Saracen. 

3  See  Droysen,  Hellenismus,  i.   560.      Of 
course  I  use  the  word  "Egyptian"  only  in  a 
local  sense. 

4  The  different  versions  are   collected  by 
Amari    in    the   first   chapter   of  his  second 
book.     It  seems  from  page  247  that  Catania 
is  mentioned  in  his  Arabic  authorities  ;  other- 
wise its  mention  would  seem-to  come  only  from 
a  doubtful  reading  in  the  not  very  trustworthy 
Chronicle  of  Salerno  (Pertz  iii.  498).      There 
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Catania  however  was   among  the    last 
Sicilian  cities  to  pass  tinder  Saracenic 
rule.    The  circumstances  and  the  exact 
date  are  unknown ;  but  the  city  would 
seem  to  have  held  out  into  the  tenth 
century,  and  not  to  have  passed  under 
the  yoke  till  some  time  between  the  first 
and  the    second   fall  of  Tauromenion. 
Like    the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast, 
Catania   could  not   have    been   at   the 
outside   much  more    than  a    hundred 
years  in  uninterrupted  bondage  to  the 
Mussulman.      So  we  are  apt  to  forget 
how  comparatively  short  were  the  two 
periods  during  which  the  Ottoman  held 
unbroken  possession  of  the   whole   of 
Peloponnesos.      Maniakes     came,   like 
Morosini,  with  a  first  and  temporary 
deliverance;  then  came  the  more  last- 
ing overthrow  of   the   misbelievers   at 
the  hands  of  the  first  Eoger.     As  the 
Saracen  conquest  of  Catania  is  shrouded 
in  utter  darkness,  so  we  have  but  a  very 
feeble  light  to  throw   on  its  conquest 
by  the  Norman.     But  it  would  seem  to 
have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  Roger's 
enterprise,  in  the  hands  of  those  Mussul- 
mans who  had  favoured  the  coming  of 
the   Normans.     Their   chief    was    Ibn 
Thimna,  who  plays  towards  the  Chris- 
tian invader  the  part  which  Euphemios 
had  played  towards  the  Saracen.     But 
it  would  further  seem  to  have  been  in 
direct   Norman   occupation   before   the 
taking  of  Palermo  in  1072.     Soon  after 
that,    we   find   the    neighbourhood    of 
Catania  the  scene  of  much  hard  fighting 
between  the  Normans  and  the  valiant 
Saracen  Benarvet,  the  champion  of  the 
still  unconquered  lands  to  the  south. 
Presently,  somewhat  to  our  amazement, 
we  find  Catania  held  under  Count  Eoger 
by   another  unbelieving   Saracen — Ibn 
Thimna  is  dead — whose  name  in  its  true 
Arabic  shape  is  uncertain,  but  to  which 
we  are  tempted  to  give  a  Hebrew  turn 
when  we  read  it  in  its  Latin  form  of 
Bencimine.     This  votary  of  Islam,  set 
as  ruler  over  a  city  which  had  a  large 
Christian   population,    whether   of  old 
inhabitants    or    of   new    settlers,    not 

is  no  mention  of  Catania  in  the  Continuation 
of  Theophanes  (ii.  27)  where  the  story  of 
Euphemios  is  told. 


unnaturally  betrayed  his  post  to  his  still 
independent  brethren.  Benarvet  then 
entered  Catania;  but  fearing  both  the 
Count  and  the  Christians  of  the  city, 
he  withdrew,  taking  Bencimine  with 
him,  to  still  Mussulman  Syracuse. 
There,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why,  Benci- 
mine was  put  to  death.1 

So  passed  away  the  last  traces  of 
Semitic  rule  from  the  once  Chalkidian 
and  afterwards  Campanian  and  Pvoman 
city.  No  Greek  commonwealth  in  all 
Sicily,  save  such  as  perished  utterly, 
was  so  soon  cut  off  from  the  Hellenic 
body.  But  the  first  barbarian  inhabitants 
of  Catania  were  at  least  barbarians  of 
Europe ;  the  Canaanite  never  entered 
her  gates ;  the  Arab  and  the  Berber 
held  her  for  a  shorter  time  than  any 
other  Sicilian  city  save  only  Taurome- 
nion on  her  mountain  steep.  And  now 
came  that  wonderful  century  of  Norman 
rule  of  which  the  fragment  of  Count 
Roger's  minster  still  lives  as  the  witness. 
But,  even  under  the  reign  of  William 
the  Good,  the  physical  enemies  of 
Catania  could  not  be  kept  off.  The 
earthquake  of  1170  laid  the  city  in 
ruins,  and  the  falling  roof  of  the  minster 
crushed  the  Bishop  and  his  flock  before 
the  altar.2  But  well  had  it  been  for 
Catania  if  she  had  had  only  the  powers 
of  nature  to  dread.  The  eloquent  voice 
of  Hugh  Falcandus  is  raised  in  a  loud 
wail  over  the  ancient  destruction  of 
the  city  by  the  lava,  over  its  more 

1  Geoffrey  Malaterra  (ii.  45)  mentions  quite 
casually  that  Roger  was  at  Catania  just  before 
the  conquest  of  Palermo.  It  is  his  first  men- 
tion of  the  city.  The  Anonymous  History  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  Muratori  enlarges  far 
more  than  Malaterra  on  the  help  which  the 
Normans  got  from  Saracen  allies.  The  Becu- 
men  of  Malaterra  (ii.  3),  the  Bithumine  of  the 
anonymous  writer,  whose  real  name  was  Ibn- 
Thimna,  appears  (viii.  755,  757)  very  distinctly 
as  "Dominus  Cathaniae,"  and  "Bithumine 
de  Cathania,  qui  parti  Normannorum  in  Sicilia 
favebat."  He  is  killed'  in  Malaterra,  ii.  22  ; 
and  in  both  our  accounts,  directly  after  the 
taking  of  Palermo,  we  find  Catania  in  the  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  Count  (iii.  10). 
Then  in  iii.  30  we  get  "quendam  paganum 
nomine  Bencimine,  quern  comes  apud  Catanam 
majorem  urbi  praefecerat."  The  anonymous 
writer  (774)  makes  him  bribed  by  Benarvet.  , 

-  Hugo  Falcandus,  Muratori,  viL  342. 
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recent  destruction  by  the  earthquake. 
Over  the  next  blow  he  throws  a  veil ; 
he  merely  weeps  for  the  wretched  bond- 
age of  the  once  wealthy  city.1  Another 
"writer  gives  us  the  details  of  all  that 
Catania  went  through  when  the  Teu- 
tonic Emperor  came  to  claim  the  Sicilian 
crown.  Neither  Carthaginian  nor  Saracen 
could  have  dealt  worse  with  her  than 
did  the  Marshal  Henry,  the  lieutenant 
of  his  Imperial  namesake.  Neither  age 
nor  sex  nor  calling,  neither  house  nor 
church,  was  spared  in  the  slaughter,  the 
burning,  the  carrying  away  into  bond- 
age.2 But  the  woes  of  Catania  were 
not  over ;  she  felt  the  heavy  hand  alike 

1  Muratori,  vii.  255,  "Ntmc  autem  ut  vel 
sic  fortunse  lentescat  improbitas,  post  multa 
et  varia  calamitatum  genera,  turpissime  tan- 
dem addiceris  servituti." 

2  See  the  Continuation  of  Otto  of  Freising's 
Chronicle,  Pertz,  xx.  324,  325. 


of  her  own  Frederick  and  of  her 
Angevin  enemy;  her  second  time  of 
prosperity  since  her  restoration  to 
Christian  rule  came  under  the  kings 
of  the  House  of  Aragon.  The  seven- 
teenth century  saw  the  great  erup- 
tion of  1669  and  the  more  terri- 
ble earthquake  of  1693.  To  this  last 
blow  above  all  is  it  due  that  Catania 
is  a  modern  city,  showing  only  here 
and  there  signs  that  the  Ronan,  the 
Norman,  the  Swabian,  and  the  Castilian, 
have,  each  in  their  turn,  ruled  her. 
Greek,  Saracen,  and  Aragonese  we  have 
to  take  upon  trust,  as  far  as  material 
monuments  go.  Only  here,  as  every- 
where else  on  Sicilian  ground,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  when  the  Norman 
spake  the  word,  bidding  church  or  palace 
to  rise,  it  was  the  skill  of  the  Saracen 
which  carried  oiit  his  bidding. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 
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WHILE  I  cordially  thank  Professor 
Mahaffy  for  bringing  fairly  before  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  my  reasons 
for  doubting  the  commonly  received 
opinions  about  the  age  of  our  Homeric 
texts,  I  cannotj  help  feeling  that  on 
some  points  he  hardly  appreciates  the 
full  force  of  my  arguments.  Nothing, 
indeed,  that  he  has  urged  against  me 
is  new ;  for  the  most  part  he  has  but 
repeated  and  reasserted  the  very  opi- 
nions which  it  was  my  object  to  im- 
pugn. But  1  think  he  does  not  accu- 
rately apprehend  my  contention,  that 
our  texts  are  "not  much  older  than 
the  time  of  Plato."  I  never  said  or 
supposed  that  they  were  new  poems 
written  at  that  time ;  I  meant  that, 
as  we  know  that  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Quintus  Smyrnseus,  Coluthus,  Try- 
phiodorus,  and  others,  reproduced,  in 
the  epic  style  of  their  day,  ancient 
epics  which  Pindar  and  the  tragic 
poets  knew  and  used,  so  some  "Dia- 
skeuast,"  or  Homeric  editor,  of  un- 
known name  and  date,  put  into  the 
continuous  form,  the  artistic  and  lite- 
rary shape  in  which  Plato  first  quotes 
it,  a  compilation  or  epitome  from 
the  prodigious  mass  of  orally-recited 
epics,  or  rhapsodies,  which,  passing 
under  the  name  of  Homer,  referred 
to  the  Trojan  war.  In  doing  this  he 
made  a  selection  from  poems,  varying 
in  date  by  many  centuries  ;  very  old 
ballads  about  Achilles,  others  very 
recent,  yet  falsely  or  fraudulently 
attributed  to.  "Homer,"  though  com- 
posed by  rhapsodists  living,  perhaps, 
in  the  time  of  Pericles.  He  did  not 
merely  string  together  old  ballads ;  he 
reduced  them  into  shape,  curtailing, 
rearranging,  interpolating,  supple- 
menting where  necessary.  Some  epi- 
sodes he  worked  in  which  seem,  by 
rather  faint  and  casual  allusions,  to 


have  been  known  to  Pindar  and  the 
Tragics ;  but  the  poems  which  these 
authors  made  regular  and  constant 
use  of  (now  known  to  us  by  the  titles 
of  Cypria,  Nostoi,  Little  Iliad,  and 
some  others),  he  extracted  from  and 
epitomised.  This  is  precisely  what  I 
meant  to  convey  by  the  title  of  my 
pamphlet,1  the  point  of  which  was,  to 
inquire  whether  those  poems  commonly 
called  "  Cyclic,"  and  reputed  to  be 
mere  expansions  or  imitations  of  the 
genuine  ancient  Homer  which  we  still 
possess,  were  not  really  more  ancient, 
and  in  part  the  very  materials  out  of 
which  our  Homeric  texts  were  com- 
piled. 

I  think  this  view  in  itself  a  very 
reasonable  one.  There  are  difficulties 
in  it,  as  in  every  other  Homeric 
theory ;  but  I  ventured  to  put  it  for- 
ward, after  the  fullest  consideration, 
as  on  the  whole  best  satisfying  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  And  I  find 
nothing  in  Mr.  Mahaffy's  review  which 
induces  me  to  resign  it  as  untenable. 

His  main  point  is  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  an  unknown  and  nameless 
poet  could  have  put  together  poems  at 
so  late  a  period  that  so  soon  and  so 
effectually  became  the  textus  receptus, 
to  the  exclusion  of  really  older  and 
more  genuine  claims. 

My  reply  to  this  is,  that  our  Homer 
was  (and  this  Mr.  Mahaffy  concedes) 
the  production  of  a  literary  age.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  it  was  also  the  work  of 
the  post-epic  age.  But  at  what  period 
written  literature  and  a  written  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  came  into  use,  we  differ 
entirely,  and  I  fear  we  are  not  likely 
to  agree.  The  received  opinions  on 
this  subject,  I  consider,  rest  on  no 

1  "Homeri  quae  mine  exstant  an  reliquis 
Cycli  carminibus  antiquiora  jure  liabita  sint." 
(F.  Norgate,  King  Street,  Coveut  Garden.) 
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sound  data,  but   on    a   series    of   as- 
sumptions which  are  unjustifiable. 

The  genesis  of  the  Homeric  poems 
is  a  mystery,  like  the  genesis  of  the 
human  race.  No  man  can  prove  that 
the  poems  which  we  still  have  did  or 
did  not  exist  at  a  remote  antiquity. 
We  can  only  sift  the  evidence,  which 
is  mainly  on  the  negative  side,  and 
show  probable  grounds  for  this  or 
that  conclusion.  New  and  startling 
views,  like  Darwin's  on  Development 
and  Bishop  Colenso's  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  are  sure,  on 
their  first  introduction,  to  be  "  sneered 
out  of  court"  (I  use  Mr.  Mahaffy's 
own  term)  by  those  who  neither  under- 
stand nor  care  to  look  into  such  ques- 
tions. Nevertheless,  "Development"  is, 
I  suppose,  all  but  universally  accepted  ; 
and  as  I  write  this,  I  see,  on  the  high 
authority  of  the  Athenaeum,  that  it  is 
regarded  as  well-nigh  proved  that  the 
authorship  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pentateuch  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
Jewish  Captivity.  Possibly,  therefore, 
the  popular  notion,  supported  as  it  is 
by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Grote 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  our  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  date  from  850  B.C.,  will  in  time 
be  found  to  be  wholly  untenable ;  and 
my  theory  may,  and  if  I  mistake  not 
will,  withstand  "the  buffeting  of  an 
honest  gale  of  criticism,"  better  than 
Mr.  Mahaffy  predicts. 

He  allows,  however,  that  it  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  received. 
''It  ought,"  he  says,  "either  to  be 
formally  refuted,  or  accepted  by  pro- 
fessed Homerists"  (p.  325).  He 
writes  rather  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
thinks  he  can,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  authority,  apply  to  it  finally  and 
effectually  the  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
I  recognise  some  tendency  to  treat 
my  arguments  (as  others  have  done) 
as  a  mere  craze  or  exaggerated  para- 
dox. He  says,  at  the  outset,  that  my 
scepticism  has  attracted  no  atten- 
tion ;  that  people  will  not  hear  it ; 
that  "  they  will  not  condescend  to 
answer  it ;  they  think  it  too  absurd 
for  serious  consideration "  (p.  314). 


He  does  not  say  that  this  is  right; 
but  he  seems  to  think  it  was  not 
altogether  unreasonable.  This  impres- 
sion he  does  something  to  strengthen 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers  by  the 
use  of  such  phrases  as  "  blunders," 
"astonishing  assertions,"  "illogical," 
"ridiculous,"  "  talk  at  random,"  "  ex- 
ceedingly unfair,"  "strongly  preju- 
diced," "  absurdities,"  and  by  charging 
me  with  "  missing  the  point  of  a  joke  " 
(a  very  obvious  one,  by  the  way)  in 
Aristophanes,  with  "  completely  mis- 
understanding "  a  well-known  passage 
in  Aristotle's  Poetics  (though  he  him- 
self calls  it  corrupt),  with  "  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  text  of 
Herodotus  "  (!),  and  with  "  the  blunder 
of  speaking  of  the  tragici  as  preceding 
the  age  of  Pericles  "  (p.  316).  (Surely 
an  editor  of  these  very  tragici  could 
not  be  quite  so  ignorant  as  that !  ) 

If  a  scholar,  who  has  devoted  some 
twenty  years  to  this  inquiry — if  a 
careful  student  of  the  Homeric  lan- 
guage and  its  many  anomalies — if  one 
who  is  familiar  with  every  line  in 
Pindar  and  the  dramatic  writers, — 
who  has  examined,  with  a  special  view 
to  this  question,  the  writing  and  paint- 
ings on  thousands  of  Greek  vases,  and 
investigated  the  complex  relations  be- 
tween these,  the  "  Cyclics  "  and  our 
Homeric  texts — if  such  a  one  (pos- 
sessed, as  I  believe  that  I  am,  of  com- 
mon sense  and  intelligence)  arrives, 
as  the  result  of  all  his  labour,  at  con- 
clusions which  are  so  absurd  as  hardly 
to  be  worth  a  thought, — who  is  en- 
titled to  speak  about  Homer  at  all? 
None  of  these  qualifications  can  be 
claimed  by  Mr.  Grote,  whose  elabo- 
rate chapter  (xxi.,  in  part  i.  of  his 
History)  pursues  the  inquiry  from  a 
literary  and  historic,  but  not  from  a 
linguistic  or  strictly  archaeological  point 
of  view.  It  is  impossible  to  exagge- 
rate the  importance  of  this  question  in 
its  bearing  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  literature.  Mr.  Grote  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  Greek  language,  with  its 
many  acknowledged  excellences,  "may 
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be  traced  mainly  to  the  existence  and 
the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey."  The  poems  them- 
selves, of  course,  are  neither  more 
nor  less  good  whether  they  are  ori- 
ginal works,  400  years  older  than 
Herodotus,  or  those  of  a  literary 
compiler  not  long  anterior  to  Plato. 
But  the  popular  idea,  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  "  the  Greek  Bible," 
the  central  authority,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  literature,  for  all  poetry  and 
art,  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  un- 
true. I  thought  I  should  be  perform- 
ing some  service  to  literature  if  I  en- 
deavoured to  put  this  matter  in  a  truer 
light,  by  showing  what  authorities 
Pindar  and  the  Tragics  really  did 
follow.  It  was  not  likely  that  Latin 
pamphlets  would  find  many  readers  in 
this  country.  If  I  had  thought  the 
Universities  cared  much  for  original 
inquiry,  I  should  not  perhaps  have 
written  in  Latin.  I  preferred,  as  Mr. 
Mahaffy  rightly  surmises,  to  present 
the  results  of  my  inquiries  in  this  form 
to  the  learned  Professors  of  Germany. 
I  will  just  add,  that  my  pamphlet  was 
submitted  in  proof  to  two  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  and  critics  in  this 
country,  who  considered  all  my  argu- 
ments most  carefully,  and  pronounced 
them  deserving,  in  their  opinion,  of  the 
most  serious  attention  of  all  scholars. 
Already  Dr.  John  Oberdick,  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Gymnasium  at  Munster, 
has  publicly  avowed  his  acceptance 
of  my  theory.  He  says  that  his  own 
independent  researches  have  led  him 
to  precisely  the  same  conclusions  :  that 
the  so-called  Cyclic  poem  of  the  Little 

I. 

1 .  An  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  were  composed, 
nearly  as  we  have  them,  and  known  by  the 
same  titles,  400  years  before  Herodotus. 

2.  These  long  poems  were  orally  transmit- 
ted for  (perhaps)  200  years,  but  were  put  into 
writing  about  the  time  of  Solon  or  Peisis- 
tratus. 


Iliad  was  the  real  Iliad  of  antiquity, 
and  that  the  epithet  "  Little  "  was  ap- 
plied to  it  after  the  misnomer  of 
*'  Iliad  "  had  been  transferred  to  the 
much  longer  literary  poem  which  has 
been  handed  down  as  "  Homer "  to 
us.1  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  this 
view  is  the  true  one.  It  is  the  merest 
assumption  that  the  Iliad  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  was  the  same  as  ours. 

My  Homeric  theory  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  contending  against 
opinions  all  but  universally  received, 
and  sanctioned  by  many  great  names. 
Almost  every  writer  on  Homer  builds 
his  theories  on  the  assumption  of  a 
great  antiquity.  I  assume  nothing 
but  the  fact  that  we  have  two  great 
epic  poems.  Tradition  says  they  are 
remotely  ancient :  but  when  we  trace 
them  back  further  than  the  age  of 
Plato,  they  either  vanish  into  empty 
air,  or  leave  traces  of  themselves  so 
insignificant  and  so  doubtful,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  bring  the  issue 
to  this  :  Were  they  well  known  and 
purposely  ignored  (a  strange  propo- 
sition, which  Mr.  Mahaffy  undertakes 
to  defend),  or  were  they  only  known 
in  such  detached  and  fragmentary  por- 
tions (among  hosts  of  other  similar 
epics),  that  the  very  casual  allusions 
to  them  in  Pindar  and  other  writers 
appear  to  us  like  sunbeams  gleaming 
through  a  thick  wood  ?  To  bring  this 
momentous  issue  more  clearly  before 
the  reader,  I  have  drawn  up,  as  fairly 
as  I  can,  a  tabulated  view  of  the  real 
differences  between  the  commonly- 
received  Homeric  theory  (I.)  and  my 
own  (II.). 

II. 

1.  From  very  early  times  epics  on  Troy  and 
Thebes  were  current  in  Hellas,  attributed  to  a 
poet  called  Homer. 

2.  These  were  recited  for  centuries  by  pro- 
fessional rhapsodists,  who  were  constantly  add- 
ing to  them,  and  pretended  that  their  verses 
were  Homer's. 


"'IXtoSa    fMiKpav,    quam    Aristoteles    ab  sumpserit  titulum,  cum  id  'AxtAArjrj  potius 

Homerico  carmine  sejungendam   esse  docuit,  quam   'Uia's    inscribendtim    fuisset." — Quccs- 

priorem  fuisse  exsistimo  cujus  ad  exemplum  tiones  ^EscJiylecc,  December  1878,  p.  13. 
qui  nostram  confecit  Iliadem  carmim  suo  ad- 
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3.  Other  minor  and  inferior  epics  were  com- 
posed as  supplements  to,  or  imitations  of,  the 
two  great  originals,  but  were  never  seriously 
confounded  with  them. 

4.  For  some  unknown  reason,  Pindar,  the 
tragic  authors,  and  the  vase-painters,  regularly 
followed  the  stories  of  the  inferior  poets,  and 
avoided  the   subjects   treated    by   the   true 
Homer. 

5.  The  language  and  subject-matter  of  our 
Homer  are  so  evidently  archaic,  that  they  must 
have  come  down  from  very  early  times. 


6.  The  use  of  the  digamma  also  indicates  a 
primitive  state  of  the  epic  dialect. 


3.  None  of  these  were,  or  could  be,  written 
at  length  till  nearly  the  age  of  Plato ;  and 
there  was  till  then  no  "reading  public,"  be- 
cause there  were  no  MSS.  in  circulation. 

4.  When  a  literary  or  reading  age   com- 
menced, probably  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Pericles,  a  demand  arose   for   a  literary 
Homer,  which  could  be  transcribed  and  be- 
come a  texlus  receptus. 

5.  This  written  Homer,  known  to,  and  first 
quoted  by  Plato,  was  put  together  by  a  skilful 
editor  or  "  diaskeuast,"  from  the  vast  body  of 
old  materials,  which  he  compiled  and  epitom- 
ised, professing  to  retain  only  the  genuine,  and 
to  reject  the  spurious. 

6.  The  archaic  character  of  our  Homer  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  all  epic  poetry,  and  is 
shared  in  by  extant  works  of  the  latest  age. 
But  the  archaic  appearance  of  the  language  is 
deceptive,  the  digamma  is  very  often  wrongly 
used,  and  many  of  the  forms  are  imitative  and 
not  genuine. 


Mr.  Mahaffy  makes  the  important 
admission  (p.  315)  that  such  long  and 
finished  poems  as  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  could  not  have  been  composed 
without  the  use  of  writing.  But  at 
what  date,  he  asks,  are  we  to  fix  this 
epoch  (i.e.  that  of  a  written  litera- 
ture) ?  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  important  subjects  of  inquiry,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  that  has  hitherto 
been  least  of  all  investigated.1  Mr.  Ma- 
haffy, following,  I  believe,  the  common 
opinion,  but  regardless  of  the  negative 
arguments  which  must  be  considered 
to  carry  great  weight,  puts  literary 
writing  back  as  early  as  Stesichorus 
(B.C.  600).  He  thinks  it  quite  self- 
evident  that  Pindar  and  the  Tragics 
must  have  written  their  compositions. 
This  is  plausible,  and  might  be  grant- 
ed, perhaps ;  but  it  does  not  go  nearly 
far  enough.  We  want  to  show  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  written  litera- 
ture, and  that  people  in  those  early 
times  were  not  contented  with  specta- 
cles and  recitations.  But  this  cannot 
be  shown  ;  there  is  a  singular  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  books,  transcripts, 
and  writing  materials  for  two  centu- 
ries later  than  Stesichorus ;  and  though 
we  have  hundreds,  probably  even 

1  See  Wolf,  Prolegomena,  §  xv.  to  xviii. 


thousands,  of  specimens  of  the  actual 
handwriting  or  penmanship  of  Greeks 
about  B.C.  500,  in  the  single  names  writ- 
ten on  archaic  vases,  these  aranearly  all 
so  amazingly  bad  that  they  are  often 
wholly  illegible  !  Indeed,  the  style  of 
spelling,  the  letters  in  use,  above  all, 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  writ- 
ing backwards,  render  the  notion  of  a 
written  Iliad  of  B.C.  500  almost  in- 
conceivable. It  is  in  itself,  too,  most 
improbable,  because  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  any  one 
should  take  so  much  trouble  ;  "  read- 
ing and  writing  "  are  correlative  terms 
that  had  then  (I  speak  of  my  own 
conviction)  no  existence.  To  talk 
about  the  "  diffusion  of  books  in  a 
literary  society  "  (p.  316)  is  to  assume, 
I  repeat,  what  cannot  possibly  be 
proved.2 

1  append  here,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, a  few  words  out  of  very  many 
which    I    have    copied    from  archaic 
vases.     The   date  may  fairly  be   put 
at    about    B.C.    500 .      I  suspect    not 
very  many  can  read  them ;  very  few, 
certainly,  could  recognise  in  the  first 
name  the  word  Kopa£. 

2  Mr.  Crete's  reasonings  and  inferences  on 
this  subject,  vol.  ii.  p.   149,  seqq.  (ed.  1869), 
seem  to  me  singularly  inconclusive. 
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^schylus  only  uses  the  word  SeX- 
7ov<70ai,  which  meant  recording  on 
tablets  of  wood,  perhaps  covered  with 
wax,  or  on  plates  of  metal.  These  were 
called  TTivaKEQ,  (rart'Ses,  and  SeX-ot',  in 
one  passage  byblus  is  mentioned,  but 
the  verse  seems  clearly  an  interpola- 
tion (Suppl.  947).  It  is  probable  that 
plays  when  composed  were  so  written 
out  by  the  authors,  and  deposited  with 
the  official  records  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Mahaffy  does  not  seem  aware  of  a 
passage  in  Pindar  (01.  vi.  90),  where 
the  author  charges  a  messenger  to 
convey  his  ode  orally.  We  find  now 
and  then  in  Aristophanes  mention  of 
a  person  ''copying  out  a  speech." 
Here  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the 
practice  of  transcription  ;  a  few  dozen 
lines  copied  out  from  the  dictation  of 
an  actor  was  a  thing  not  unknown 
some  420  B.C. 

I  have  not  space  to  say  more  on  a 
subject  which  I  can  only  commend  to 
Mr.  Mahaffy  for  a  more  extended 
inquiry.  When  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  "Greek 
writing  from  Nubia  B.C.  650  "  (p. 
316),  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion  about  it.  My  researches  into 
the  archaic  writing  on  the  Greek 
vases  have  been  pretty  extensive,  and 
as  yet  my  conclusions  differ  very 
widely  from  his. 

I  quote  the  words  of  a  very  distin- 
tinguished  scholar,  historian,  and 
archaeologist,  who  says  in  a  private 


letter,  "  I  have  long  looked  upon  a  writ- 
ten Homer  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus 
(B.C.  550)  as  a  sheer  impossibility." 
With  me,  he  regards  Mr.  Grote's 
"  positive  ground  which  authorises  us 
to  presume  the  existence  of  a  MS.  of 
Homer,  in  the  famous  ordinance  of 
Solon  with  regard  to  the  rhapsodies  of 
the  Panathensea,"  as  a  figment  and  a  de- 
lusion. Equally  baseless  is  his  specula- 
tion about  "  a  reading-class  in  Greece 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
before  the  Christian  era." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  vases, 
I  must  still  maintain,  till  the  contrary 
can  be  proved  (and  I  am  well  aware 
of  attempts  and  vague  statements  on 
the  other  side),  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
only  the  later  vases  that  represent 
Homeric  subjects.  Dr.  Birch,  Ancient 
Pottery,  vol.  i.  p.  400,  bears  this  im- 
portant testimony:  "It  is  most  re- 
markable and  significant  that  scarcely 
one  of  the  vases  which  issued  from  the 
kilns  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
is  decorated  with  a  subject  which  can 
satisfactorily  be  identified  with  the 
incidents  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey, 
while  the  few  vase-paintings  which 
are  undoubtedly  Homeric  are  almost 
all  of  the  third  style,  with  red  figures, 
and  executed  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  War  of  the  Peloponnese 
and  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy." 
Mr.  Mahafly's  reasons  for  explaining 
the  fact,  and  the  silence  of  the  Tragics 
about  our  Homer  (p.  322,  325),  may 
convince  others,  but  to  me  they  appear 
inconclusive.  The  Troica  were  so  hack- 
neyed that  they  formed  the  regular 
stock-in-trade  both  for  poets  and 
artists ;  not  fewer  than  eighty  Greek 
plays  can  be  identified  as  composed 
from  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unsound  than  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Grote,  that  "  the  remaining  epics " 
(the  Cyclic)  "  though  serving  as  food 
for  the  curious,  and  as  storehouses  for 
the  logographers,  tragedians,  and 
artists,  never  seem  to  have  acquired 
very  wide  popularity  even  among  in- 
tellectual Greeks."  The  direct  contrary 
is  the  case  ;  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
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nowhere,  the  "  Cyclic "  poets  are  all 
in  all  with  every  writer  and  artist 
earlier  than  Plato.  And  this  is  a 
great  fact  which  I  claim  the  credit  of 
having  first  clearly  pointed  out.  It 
is  a  very  old,  and  I  think  a  very  poor 
argument,  that  "  our  Homer"  was  too 
sacred  to  be  so  dealt  with  !  Yet  Mr. 
Mahaffy  repeats  this  (p.  325) :  "  the 
Athenians  would  allow  their  venerated 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  be  travestied, 
but  not  to  be  falsified  in  serious  art. 
It  is  therefore  probable  (?)  that  the 
'morsels  from  the  banquet  of  Homer'  of 
which  ^Eschylus  speaks,  are  rather  mor- 
sels cast  aside  by  Homer,  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  the  master's  table." 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  if  there  is 
any  truth  at  all  in  what  Athenseus 
says  of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  that 
they  copied  "Homer,"  it  must  refer 
to  that  vague  Homer  of  antiquity 
from  which  I  contend  that  our  present 
poems  are  compiled.  In  this  sense, 
but  in  this  only,  the  statement  is 
true.  About  eighteen  plays  of 
^Eschylus  and  forty-three  of  Sopho- 
cles were  based  upon  their  Homer,  tlie 
Homer  of  antiquity. 

Not  a  single  passage  in  the  extant 
plays  of  either  ^schylus  or  Sophocles 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  taken  from 
our  Iliad  or  our  Odyssey.  I  have 
proved,  in  a  separate  publication,1 
that  the  allusions  in  the  Ajax  and 
the  Philoctetes  came  from  the  "  Cyclic  " 
stories  epitomised  by  Q.  Smyrnseus, 
and  not  from  our  Homer. 

Having  settled  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, "Our  Homer  then  was  ori- 
ginally written,"  and  asserting  (what 
I  still  deny)  that  "  there  is  distinct 
evidence  to  prove  that  our  Homer  was 
already  then  (viz.  in  the  age  of  Pericles) 
celebrated,"  Mr.  Mahaffy  proceeds  to 
argue  that,  if  our  texts  were  put  into 
their  present  shape  not  long  before  the 
age  of  Plato,  they  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Tragics,  and  thus  my 
theory  "must  fall  to  pieces."  Now 
Plato  cites  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  not 

1  See  "  Quintus  Smyrnfeus  and  the  Homer 
of  the  Tragic  Poets."     (Ed.  2.     F.  Xorgate.) 


less  than  170  times.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  say,  or  to  guess  approxi- 
mately, how  long  before  him  they  had 
been  compiled ;  certainly  the  word 
afioder  in  Od.  i.  10  (occurring  too  in  a 
verse  which  violates  the  digamma),  is 
characteristic  of  the  Platonic  age. 
But  whether,  as  Wolf  suggests  (Proleg. 
§  39),  Antimachus  of  Colophon  fur- 
nished the  first  written  copy  of  our 
Homer, — a  view  very  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  singular  identity  of  style 
between  Homer  and  Herodotus — or 
some  other  Ionic  poet,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Tragics  preferred,  to  the  last,  the 
old  traditional  Homer,  and  not  the 
newer  literary  recension.  Whether 
they  knew  the  Platonic  Homer  or  not, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  It  is  quite 
certain  they  made  no  use  of  it.  The 
latest  of  Euripides'  plays,  the  Iphi- 
genia  at  Aulis,  said  to  have  been  left 
by  him  unfinished  at  his  death  B.C. 
406,  is  taken  entirely  from  the  Cypria, 
the  long  opening  chorus  having  some 
passages  occurring  in  our  Homer  mixed 
with  others  that  do  not. 

But  how,  asks  Mr.  Mahaffy,  can  we 
possibly  conceive  this  "  new  Homer  " 
to  have  superseded  the  old  one  ?  Many 
have  put  this  question ;  but  a  more 
fair  statement  would  be,  "  Why  were 
the  old  epics,  the  Homer  of  Pindar, 
^Eschylus,  and  the  rest,  superseded  by 
the  recension  used  and  quoted  by 
Plato  ?  "  My  reply  is,  that  whatever 
form  of  the  poems  existed,  before  the 
written  Iliad  and  Odyssey  came  to  the 
front,  it  was  still  "  Homer."  The  im- 
possibility of  all  these  poems  being 
really  Homer's  must  have  struck  the 
more  reflecting  minds,  and  this  would 
of  itself  lead  to  the  selection  in  the 
tangible  form  of  complete  poems.  It 
is  very  likely,  that  while  Plato  had 
before  him  the  literary  work,  the 
Tragics  were  still  content  with  the 
rhapsodists  who,  we  know,  practised 
their  craft  even  in  his  time.  Who  shall 
presume  to  assert  that  they  did  not 
recite  episodes  from  the  "  Cyclics  "  (as 
we  are  wont  to  call  them)  as  well  as 
from  the  Homer  that  we  have  ? 
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My  remarks  on  a  passage  of  Pindar 
(Nem.  vii.  20)   seem  to  Mr.  Mahaffy 
a     "striking    instance    of    perverted 
evidence."     Holding,   as   I  of  course 
do,    that     numerous     legends    about 
Ulysses  must  have  been  current  before 
they. took  their  present  form  in  the 
Odyssey,  I  think  that  my  view  of  the 
passage  cannot   be   fairly  impeached. 
Pindar  says  that  the  fame  of  Ulysses 
had  become  greater  than  his  real  ad- 
ventures justified,  through  the  poems 
of  Homer.    Of  course,  every  story  and 
ballad  about  him  in  Pindar's  time  was 
attributed  to  "  Homer."      "Why  then 
is   my  statement,   that    this   passage 
"does   not   necessarily   refer    to    our 
Odyssey"    so    "  exceedingly   unfair  "  1 
Mr.  Grote  is  willing  to  allow  that  our 
Odyssey  "  may  perhaps  be  a  secondary 
formation  out  of  a  pre-existing  Odys- 
sey of  smaller  dimensions."  l  And  what 
grounds  has  Mr.  Mahaffy  for  his  con- 
fident   assertion,    that    "  there    is   no 
plainer    reference    anywhere    to   our 
Odyssey    than    this   of    Pindar "     (p. 
319)  ]     I  am  quite  surprised   that   so 
good  a  scholar  and  so  able  a  reasoner 
should  affirm,  that   "  Pindar  tells  us 
in  so  many  words  that  but  for   the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  hero  would  be 
held   -in   very   different    estimation." 
Mr.   Mahaffy  is  reasoning  from  data 
which    I   do   not  concede.     I   see  in 
these   words   not  the   slightest   proof 
that  Pindar   possessed  the   poem  we 
call  the  Odyssey,  though  without  doubt 
he  knew  the  old  materials  from  which 
it   was   compiled,   probably   by  some 
poet  of  Magna  Grcecia. 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  I  will 
"have  recourse  to  any  subterfuge  in 
order  to  reduce  distinct  allusions  to 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  this  period." 
I  had  said,  that  the  two  ^Eschylean 
tragedies  which  might  seem,  though 
the  treatment  is  different,  to  have 
been  taken  from  our  Iliad,  viz.  the 
Ransom  of  Hector  and  the  Myrmidons, 
were  probably  borrowed  from  rhapso- 
dies then  detached,  and  episodes  in  the 
stories  about  Hector.  Of  course,  the 

1  See  Wolf,  Proleg.  §  xxviii. 
No.  233.— VOL.  xxxix. 


allusion  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes, 
to  Ulysses  escaping  from  the  cave  of 
the  Cyclops  by  clutching  the  wool  of 
a  ram,  may  have  come  from  another 
of  these  detached  stories.  Mr.  Ma- 
haffy will  thank  me  for  telling  him 
that  this  very  scene  is  depicted  on  a 
rather  early  vase  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge. 

He  says,  "  there  is  no  clearer  proof 
in  all  the  drama  of  the  familiarity  of 
an  author  with  Homer's  Odyssey." 
I  argue,  from  the  very  different,  and 
generally  very  villainous,  character 
which  Ulysses  bears  in  the  tragedies, 
that  his  adventures  were  the  popular 
theme  of  rhapsodes  for  centuries,  and, 
of  course,  these  stories,  like  the  very 
hackneyed  one  of  the  Wooden  Horse, 
and  the  putting  out  of  the  eye  of  the 
Cyclops,  were  worked  into  the  "lite- 
rary" Odyssey  first  quoted  by  Plato. 

The  compilation  of  long  literary 
poems  out  of  the  vast  materials  that 
had  accumulated  for  centuries  was  no 
very  wonderful  performance.  The 
epic  language  is  so  flexible,  and  cap- 
able of  such  endless  modification,  the 
rhapsodes  too  (as  Mr.  Grote  allows) 
were  so  "elaborately  trained  and 
highly  accomplished,"  that  even  a 
long  poem  like  the  Iliad,  the  work, 
undoubtedly,  of  one  planning  and 
arranging  mind,  may  have  been  put 
together  without  any  special  record  of 
such  an  achievement.  Such  silence 
may  be  a  difficulty,  though  I  think  it 
is  not  a  serious  one.  At  all  events, 
the  theory  of  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey 
composed  B.C.  850,  put  into  writing 
B.C.  600,  ignored  by  the  Greek  poets 
for  three  centuries,  and  suddenly  ap- 
pearing in  the  Platonic  age,  is,  if  a 
fact,1  a  very  much  greater  difficulty. 
There  was  no  reason  why  very  old 
poems  about  Achilles,  with  the  Cata- 
logue of  Ships,  the  compositions  of 
Pierian  or  Thessalian  bards,  should 

1  Ample  materials  for  judging  of  this  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  Dr.  Hayman's  Preface 
to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Odyssey, — a  learned  essay  to 
which,  for  its  courteous  and  perfectly  fair  criti- 
cisms, I  glauly  refer  as  a  model  of  controversial 
writing. 
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not  have  been  combined  with  stories 
about  Nestor,  Diomede,  Hector,  and 
others,  generally  descriptive  of  Asi- 
atic scenery  and  animal  life,  from  very 
different  sources  and  of  very  different 
dates.  Fighting  scenes,  descriptions 
of  shields,  councils  of  gods,  and  so 
forth,  were  readily  reproduced  by 
men,  whose  very  title  of  rhapsodi, 
"  patchers  of  song,"  indicated  practice 
in  the  art.  Such  patching  is  alluded 
to  in  the  plainest  terms  by  Pindar 
(Pyth.  iii.  113)  in  a  passage  which 
seems  quite  incompatible  with  the 
theory  of  a  written  Iliad  even  in  his 
time. 

Mr.  Grote,  though  he  greatly  exag- 
gerates the  arguments  on  the  side  of 
antiquity,  allows  that  a  compiler  of 
the  Iliad  "  must  have  done  much 
more  than  omit,  transpose,  and  inter- 
polate here  and  there ;  he  must  have 
gone  far  to  re-write  the  whole  poem." 
This  is,  in  truth,  a  most  important 
admission.  Again;  "it  is  not  to  be 


imagined  that  the  materials  pass 
unaltered  from  their  first  state  of 
isolation  into  their  second  stage  of 
combination.  They  must  of  necessity 
be  recast,  and  undergo  an  adapting 
process,  in  which  the  genius  of  the 
organising  poet  consists." 

That  there  are  numerous  mistakes 
in  our  Homer,  i.e.  many  words  mis- 
used, many  digammas  wrongly  in- 
serted and  omitted,  many  modernisms 
and  affected  archaisms,  must  be  well 
known  to  all  who  have  critically  exa- 
mined the  Homeric  text.  But  to 
acknowledge  it  is  to  give  up  the  whole 
theory  of  an  original  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
We  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  that 
this  branch  of  criticism  is  neglected, 
or  that  Mr.  Mahaffy  should  call  it 
"an  assertion  for  which  we  require 
far  fuller  and  more  explicit  proof  than 
we  have  yet  been  vouchsafed."  I  have 
said  a  good  deal  on  this  important 
point  elsewhere ;  and  I  hope  to  return 
to  it. 

F.A.  PALEY. 
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"A. STRUGGLE,  equal  in  duration  to 
the  war  which  Homer  sung,  and  in 
individual  valour  not  perhaps  inferior, 
has  at  last  drawn  to  a  glorious  close ; 
and  Greece,  though  her  future  destiny 
be  as  yet  obscure,  has  emerged  from 
the  trial  regenerate  and  free.  Like 
the  star  of  Merope,  all  sad  and  lustre- 
less, her  darkness  has  at  length  dis- 
appeared, and  her  European  sisters 
haste  to  greet  the  returning  brightness 
of  the  beautiful  and  long-lost  Pleiad." 
These  are  the  closing  words  of  a  book 
which,  since  the  appearance  of  Finlay's 
work,  has  probably  had  few  English 
readers,  Emerson's  History  of  Modern 
Greece ;  when  they  were  written  in 
1830  Capodistria  was  still  President 
of  the  new  State,  and  three  years 
were  yet  to  pass  before  King  Otho 
should  arrive  at  Nauplia.  During 
the  half-century  which  has  nearly 
elapsed  since  then,  "the  European 
sisters "  have  not  always  been  so 
gracious  to  "the  long-lost  Pleiad;" 
indeed  they  have  sometimes  been  on 
the  verge  of  hinting  that  the  constella- 
tion which  they  adorn  would  have  been 
nearly  as  brilliant  without  her.  But 
at  least  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
excuse  for  alleging  that  Greece  has 
been  a  failure  without  examining  the 
facts.  Her  record  is  before  the  world. 
The  necessary  statistics  are  easy  of 
access  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to 
form  an  independent  judgment.  The 
last  few  years  have  been  especially 
fertile  in  works  replete  with  informa- 
tion on  the  political,  social  and  econo- 
mic condition  of  the  country.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  M. 
Moraitinis,  La  Grece  telle  qu'elle  est  ;  the 
work  of  M.  Mansolas,  La  Grece  a  V Ex- 
position Universelle  de  Paris  en  1878  ; 
the  essay  of  M.  Tombasis,  La  Grece  sous 
le  point  de,  vue  agricole  ;  and  an  inter- 
esting little  book,  full  of  information 
and  of  acute  criticism,  by  Mr.  Tucker- 


man,  formerly  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Athens,  The  Greeks  of  To- 
day. It  is  often  instructive  to  com- 
pare Mr.  Tuckerman's  observations 
with  those  made  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  by  his  countryman,  Mr.  H. 
M.  Baird,  who,  after  residing  for  a 
year  at  Athens  and  travelling  both  in 
Northern  Greece  and  in  the  Morea, 
embodied  the  results  in  his  Modern 
Greece.  Lastly,  Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant, 
in  his  New  Greece,  has  essayed  a  double 
task — to  show  statistically  how  far 
Greece  has  advanced,  and  to  show 
historically  why  it  has  advanced  no 
further.  Detailed  criticism  would  be 
out  of  place  here.  Mr.  Sergeant's 
book  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  making 
the  broad  facts  concerning  Greece 
better  known  to  the  British  public. 
It  is  the  only  compendium  of  recent 
information  on  Greece  which  exists  in 
English ;  and  we  welcome  it  accord- 
ingly- 

In  the  following  pages  only  a  few  of 
the  salient  points  in  the  condition  of 
modern  Greece  can  be  noticed.  The 
facts  and  views  presented  here  are 
derived  both  from  study  and  from 
personal  observation.  They  are  offered 
merely  in  the  hope  that  some  readers 
may  be  induced  to  seek  fuller  sources 
of  knowledge  regarding  a  people  who, 
by  general  consent,  are  destined  to 
play  a  part  of  increasing  importance 
in  the  East. 

The  prosperity  of  Greece  must 
always  depend  mainly  on  agriculture. 
No  question  is  more  vital  for  Greece  at 
this  moment  than  that  of  recognising 
the  causes  which  have  checked  progress 
in  this  direction,  and  doing  what  can 
be  done  to  remove  them.  It  was  with 
agriculture  as  with  every  other  form 
of  national  effort  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished kingdom  :  it  had  to  begin  al- 
most at  the  beginning.  The  Turks 
had  left  the  land  a  wilderness.  The 
E  E  2 
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Egyptian  troops  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
after  burning  the  olives  and  other 
inflammable  trees,  had  cut  down  those 
which,  like  the  fig-trees,  could  less 
easily  be  destroyed  by  fire.  There 
was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  country 
which  had  not  lost  some  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  Greek  peasantry  was  too 
poor  and  too  wretched  to  aim  at 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence  by  the 
rudest  methods  of  husbandry.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  in  estimating 
what  Greece  has  done  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  in  others  during  the  last 
forty  years,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period  progress  was  necessarily 
very  slow.  The  first  workers  had  to 
construct  everything  for  themselves, 
or  even  to  undo  the  work  of  the  past 
before  they  could  get  a  clear  start. 
Hence,  when  the  rate  of  recent  pro- 
gress is  found  to  have  been  rapid,  the 
favourable  inference  is  strengthened. 
Including  both  the  Ionian  and  the 
.JEgean  islands,  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 
contains  about  fourteen  millions  and  a 
half  of  acres.  Nearly  one-half  of  this 
total  area  is  occupied  by  forests, 
marshes,  or  rocky  tracts,  and  is  not 
at  present  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
An  inquirer  who  asks  what  proportion 
of  the  total  area  is  actually  under  cul- 
tivation is  surprised  at  first  sight  by 
the  discrepancy  of  the  different  answers. 
Thus,  to  take  two  extremes,  M.  Man- 
solas  says  "nearly  one-third,"  Mr. 
Tuckerman  says  "one- seventh,"  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Tuckerman  is  writing  six  years 
earlier  than  M.  Mansolas.  The  chief 
source  of  such  discrepancies  is  that  the 
higher  estimates  include  the  fallows, 
while  the  lower  exclude  them.  M. 
Tombasis,  who  has  written  specially 
on  Greek  agriculture,  is  probably  a  safe 
authority  on  this  point.  According  to 
him,  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  is 
under  cultivation  :  but  of  this  nearly 
one  half  is  always  fallow.  Hence  not 
much  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
total  area  is  productive  at  any  given 
time.  One-fourth,  therefore,  of  the 
territory  which  might  be  cultivated  is 
not  under  cultivation  at  all.  But  it  is 


satisfactory  to  learn  from  M.  Mansolas 
that  some  500,000  acres  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation  within  the 
last  fifteen  years.  The  population  of 
the  Kingdom  is  about  a  million  and  a 
half.  It  is  computed  that  from  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  of  this  population 
is  engaged  in  agricultural  or  pastoral 
pursuits.  The  increase  since  1830 
has  been  large  in  all  the  staple  agri- 
cultural products,  and  in  some  it  has 
been  remarkable.  The  cultivation  of 
olives  has  ^increased  about  three-fold 
since  1830 ;  of  figs,  six-fold  ;  of  cur- 
rants, fifteen-fold ;  of  vines,  twenty- 
eight-fold.  The  progress  of  the  cur- 
rant trade  has  been  tolerably  steady 
since  1858.  M.  Moraitinis  puts  the 
area  occupied  by  currant-vines  at 
nearly  40,000  acres ;  M.  Mansolas,  at 
even  a  higher  figure.  The  average 
yearly  production  of  currants,  before 
the  Greek  "War  of  Independence,  was 
about  ten  million  pounds  weight.  It 
has  lately  risen  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred-and-fifty  million  pounds 
weight.  The  produce  from  arable 
land  is  stated  to  have  increased  fifty 
per  cent,  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Creditable  progress  has  been  made, 
then,  by  Greece  in  all  the  chief  bran- 
ches of  her  agriculture ;  in  some 
branches,  even  great  progress.  And 
yet  competent  observers  are  generally 
agreed  that  Greek  agriculture  is  still 
very  far  from  doing  justice  to  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  The 
causes  of  this  defect  deserve  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  who  wish  to 
see  the  prosperity  of  Greece  set  on  a 
firm  basis.  Mr.  Sergeant  touches  on 
every  one  of  the  separate  causes  :  but 
he  does  not  present  them,  perhaps, 
quite  in  the  connection  or  in  the  pro- 
portions best  fitted  to  make  the  general 
state  of  the  matter  clear.  Want  of 
capital  is  unquestionably  the  great 
want  of  all  for  Greek  agriculture. 
But,  if  abundant  capital  were  forth- 
coming to-morrow,  it  would  still  have 
to  contend  with  a  special  set  of  diffi- 
culties created  by  the  want  of  capital 
at  the  critical  moment  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  After  the  War  of  Inde- 
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pendence  the  Greek  lands  which  the 
Turks  had  left — on  receiving  a  large 
compensation  at  the  instance  of  the 
Powers  —  became  the  property  of 
the  Greek  State.  Few  wealthy  pur- 
chasers were  found.  Part  of  the  land 
was  granted  by  the  Government  in 
small  lots  to  peasant  holders,  subject 
to  taxes  on  the  produce.  A  great  part 
was  left  on  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  remained  unproductive. 
The  system  of  small  holdings,  the 
petite  culture,  has  lasted  to  this  day, — 
the  partition  of  land  being  especially 
minute  in  the  mountainous  districts 
and  in  the  ^Egean  islands.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  a  constant  bar  to  the 
introduction  of  scientific  farming. 
The  average  agriculturist  has  been  too 
poor  and  too  ignorant  to  attempt  it. 
The  mode  of  taxation — a  modification 
of  the  old  rayah  system — is  such  that, 
as  Mr.  Tuckerman  says,  "  the  hus- 
bandman suffers  delay  in  bringing  his 
crop  to  market, — loses  by  depreciation 
while  awaiting  the  tax-gatherer's 
arrival, — and  finally  in  the  tax  to 
which  it  is  subjected."  The  import- 
ance of  encouraging  better  methods 
of  farming  has  been  recognised  from 
the  earliest  days  of  Greece.  Capo- 
distria,  when  President  of  the 
Republic,  founded  in  1831  an  Agri- 
cultural School  at  Tirynth.  This  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  failure,  and  was  closed 
in  1865.  "  It  was  replaced,"  Mr. 
Sergeant  says,  "  by  a  more  technical 
school,  which  seems  to  have  had  no 
better  fortune  than  its  predecessor." 
M.  Mansolas,  however,  gives  a  some- 
what more  encouraging  account  of  the 
new  institution,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  it  will  yet  do  good  work.  But  the 
case  of  Greece  is  widely  different  from 
that  of  a  country  in  which  the  land  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  an  educated  class 
of  large  or  considerable  land-holders. 
In  Greece  each  several  holder  of  one 
or  two  acres  has  to  be  converted  to 
scientific  farming  before  agricultural 
reform  can  make  way.  And  the 
natural  conservatism  of  an  agricul- 
tural population  is  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  in  these  matters  every  man 


has  hitherto  been  his  own  master, 
with  no  obligation  beyond  the  pay- 
ment of  his  taxes  to  the  State.  It  is 
not  even  the  ambition  of  the  peasant 
farmer  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  land 
as  he  can.  The  difficulties  of  com- 
munication limit  his  market,  and  he  is 
usually  content  if  he  can  satisfy  the 
wants  of  his  household,  with  perhaps 
a  narrow  margin  of  profit.  Tradition 
and  the  influence  of  climate  combine 
to  make  these  wants  few  and  simple, 
and  so  to  restrict  the  amount  of  energy 
employed.  In  Greece,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  in  one  sense  a  misfortune  that 
the  peasantry  are  contented  with  so 
little.  Again,  the  population  of 
Greece  is  thin — excluding  the  Ionian 
Islands,  it  has  been  computed  at  fifty- 
eight  to  the  square  mile — and  the 
system  of  small  holdings  increases  the 
dearth  of  agricultural  labour.  The 
destruction  of  the  forests  in  Greece 
has  been  due  mainly  to  the  long  un- 
restrained recklessness  of  the  peasants 
and  to  the  depredations  of  the  wander- 
ing shepherds  with  their  flocks  of  goats. 
The  destruction  of  the  forests  has  in 
turn  injured  the  climate  and  helped  to 
dry  up  the  rivers.  The  Greek  govern- 
ment has  not  been  insensible  to  these 
evils,  but  it  has  had  to  contend  against 
deeply  -  rooted  prejudices  and  tradi- 
tions— those,  namely,  which  were  en- 
gendered by  Turkish  rule.  Good  re- 
sults may  be  anticipated  from  a  law 
lately  passed,  which  permits  the  tax- 
paying  tenant  of  public  land  to  buy 
it  from  the  State,  and  to  pay  the 
purchase- money  by  instalments  spread 
over  eighteen  years.  This  should  tend 
to  bring  in  a  better  class  of  agricul- 
turists, and  also  by  degrees  to  enlarge 
the  cultivated  area. 

The  want  of  roads  in  Greece  has 
been  an  obstacle  to  agricultural  in- 
dustry, as  to  enterprise  of  every 
kind.  Seaboard  towns  sometimes  im- 
port their  wheat,  when  there  is  an 
ample  supply  at  a  distance  perhaps 
of  a  day's  journey  inland,  simply  be- 
cause the  transport  by  mules  or  horses 
would  be  too  expensive.  Mr.  Tucker- 
man computes  that  there  are  about  two 
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hundred  miles  of  "good  highway"  in 
Greece  Proper:  and  if  by  "good"  is 
meant    "  thoroughly   practicable    for 
carriages,"  this  is  perhaps  not  far  from 
the  mark.1     The  fact  is  that  there  has 
been  no  great  demand  for  roads  on  the 
part  of  the   unambitious  agricultural 
class,  and  the  country,  with  its  already 
heavy  burdens,  has  felt  no  sufficiently 
strong  incentive  to  proceed  vigorously 
with  a  work  of  such  heavy  cost.  Road- 
making  is  expensive  in  a  country  so 
full  of    rocky  tracts   and    intersected 
by  frequent  chains  of  hills  :  the  aver- 
age cost  for  Greece  has  been  estimated 
at  about  600?.  a  mile.     The  pressure 
which  must  ultimately  compel  Greece 
to  complete  her  road- system  will  come, 
not  from  the  agriculturists,  but  from 
commerce.     Already  the  exigencies  of 
the  currant  trade  and  the  silk  trade 
are  beginning  to  open  up  the  Morea. 
Last  summer,  in  going  from  Laconia 
into  Messenia,  I  came  on  the  still  un- 
finished   road   which   is   being    made 
from     Kalamata    to    Tripolitza,    and 
followed    it    for    some  way.     A    few 
more  such   first-rate   highways  would 
be  the  greatest  of  boons  to  the  country. 
There  is  still  no  continuous  road  be- 
tween Kalamata  and  Patras ;  there  is 
nothing  worthy  to  be  called  a   road 
between  Tripolitza   and  Sparta.     The 
poet  tells  us  that,  when  Apollo  passed 
from  Delos  to  Delphi, 

The  children  of  Hephsestus  were  his 
guides, 

Clearing  the  tangled  path  before  the  god, 
Making  a  wild  land  smooth ; 

and  every  modern  tourist  will  echo 
the  wish  that  the  rising  Polytechnic 
School  of  Athens  may  produce  some 
more  "  road-making  sons  of  Hephses- 
tus." But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
infer,  from  the  deficiency  of  roads 
which  is  still  felt,  that  Greece 
has  been  inactive  in  public  works. 
Some  dozen  harbours  have  been  con- 
structed or  restored,  lighthouses  have 

1  Mr.  Sergeant  states,  on  official  authority, 
that  "the  roads  of  the  mainland  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  889, 933  kilometres."  Read 
889  kilometres,  933  mttres :  i.e.  about  550 
miles. 


been  erected  at  all  the  dangerous 
points  in  the  Greek  seas,  drainage 
works  have  been  executed  in  several 
places,  eleven  new  cities  have  arisen 
on  ancient  sites,  more  than  forty  towns 
and  more  than  six  hundred  villages 
have  been  rebuilt  since  the  war. 

The    manufacturing    industries    of 
Greece     have     made     rapid    progress 
within  the  last  few  years.     According 
to  M.  Moraitinis,  the  Peirseus  l  did  not 
contain  a  single  steam  manufactory  in 
1868.     It  has  now  more  than  thirty 
such  establishments ;  and  the  kingdom 
contains  in  all  no  less  than  112  steam 
factories.     Most   of   these   have  been 
established  within  the  last  ten  years. 
There  are,  besides,  about  700  factories 
which  do  not  use  steam.     The  number 
of  artisans  employed  is  about  25,000, 
and  the  annual  products  represent  a 
value  of  about  six  millions  sterling. 
At    the    Great   Exhibition    of    1851 
Greece  was  represented  by  thirty-six 
exhibitors.      At  Paris  last  year  it  was 
represented,  according  to  the  list  of  M. 
Mansolas  by  533.     He  notes  the  pro- 
gress of  cotton-spinning,  which  since 
1870  has  diminished  the  importation  of 
that  article  by  nearly  two-thirds.     The 
export  of  Greek  wines  has  also  increased 
very  largely.     The  first  building  that 
the  traveller  sees  as  he  enters  modern 
Sparta  is  a  silk  manufactory,  and  the 
large  mulberry  plantations  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Eurotas  attest  the  growing 
importance  of  this  industry.     Though 
Government  patronage  has  never  been 
wanting,  the  rapid  progress  of  recent 
years    has    been    due,    M.    Mansolas 
thinks,  chiefly  to    private    enterprise 
and     to    the     power    of    association. 
This  power    is    gradually  overcoming 
the  obstacles  long  presented  by  a  thin 
population,  by  the  want  of  capital,  by 
the  absence  of  machinery,  and  by  the 
slender  demand  for  luxuries.     It  is  a 

1  Sixty  years  ago  the  Peirseus — Porto  Leone, 
under  the  Turks — had  well-nigh  ceased  to  be 
even  a  port.  The  traces  of  its  ancient  dignity 
were  few  and  modest.  There  was  a  piece 
of  deal  boarding,  projecting  a  few  feet  into 
the  sea,  to  serve  as  a  landing-stage  for  small 
boats ;  and  there  was  a  wooden  hut  for  a 
guard. 
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good  sign  that,  whereas  in  1845 
Greece  was  importing  twice  the  value 
of  her  exports,  the  ratio  of  imports  to 
exports  has  lately  been  less  than  three 
to  two.  Forty-seven  years  ago  Lord 
Palmerston  predicted  a  bright  future 
for  Greek  commerce,  and  already  the 
prediction  has  been  in  some  measure 
fulfilled.  Next  to  agriculture,  the 
mainstay  of  Greece  is  her  mer- 
chant marine  trading  with  Turkey  and 
the  ports  of  the  Levant.  In  1821 
Greece  had  only  about  450  vessels; 
the  number  in  1874  was  5,202,  re- 
presenting an  aggregate  burden  of 
250,077  tons ;  and  the  merchant 
marine  of  Greece  ranks,  in  the  scale 
of  importance  as  the  seventh  of  the 
world. 

The  question  of  national  education 
has  from  the  first  days  of  recovered 
freedom  engaged  the  most  earnest 
attention  of  the  Greek  people.  Edu- 
cation is  for  the  Greeks  of  to-day,  not 
merely  what  it  is  for  every  civilised 
nation,  the  necessary  basis  of  all 
worthy  hope ;  it  is,  further,  the 
surest  pledge  of  their  unity  as  a 
people  both  within  and  without  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  Kingdom ; 
it  is  the  practical  vindication  of  their 
oldest  birthright ;  it  is  the  symbol  of 
the  agencies  which  wrought  their  par- 
tial deliverance ;  it  is  the  .  living 
witness  of  those  qualities  and  those 
traditions  on  which  they  found  their 
legitimate  aspirations  for  the  future. 
During  three  centuries  and  a  half  of 
Turkish  rule  the  Greek  nationality 
was  preserved  from  effacement  by  the 
studies  which  fostered  its  language  and 
its  religion ;  and,  when  the  earliest 
hopes  of  freedom  began  to  be  felt,  the 
first  sure  promise  of  its  approach  was 
the  fact  that  those  studies  had  been 
enlarged  and  had  received  a  new 
impulse.  Koraes  struck  the  true  note 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Baccaria  On  Grimes  and,  Punishments, 
which  he  dedicated  in  1802  to  the 
young  republic  of  the  lonians.  "  You 
are  now,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
studious  youth  of  Greece,  "the  in- 
structors and  teachers  of  your  country, 


but  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
you  will    be   called  upon  to    become 
her    lawgivers.       Unite,    then,    your 
wealth  and  your  exertions  in  her  be- 
half, since  in  her  destitution  she  can 
boast  no  public  treasury  for  the  in- 
struction of  her  children  ;  and  forget 
not  that  '•in   her  brighter  days  their 
education  was  a  public  duty  entrusted 
to  her  rulers."      If  ever  there  was  a 
case   in   which   the   deliverance   of  a 
people  was  directly  traceable   to  the 
awakening  of  the  national  intelligence, 
that  case  was  the  Greek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence.     No   people  could   have   a 
more  cogent  practical  reason  than  the 
Greeks  have  for  believing  that  know- 
ledge   is    power ;     but   they   do   not 
value  it  only  or  chiefly  because  it  is 
power.     The  love  of  knowledge  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Greek  character, 
— an  instinct  which  their  historical  tra- 
ditions  strengthen,   indeed,  but   have 
not  created.     After  the  war,  when  the 
troubled  period  of  Capodistria's  Presi- 
dency had  given  place  to  settled  insti- 
tutions, one  of  the  first  great  tasks 
taken  in  hand  was  that  of  thoroughly 
organising    public     instruction.        M. 
Burnouf's    remark,    quoted    by    Mr. 
Sergeant,  that  public  instruction  was 
"almost   non-existent"    in   Greece  in 
1833,  is  true  in   a  sense,  but  needs- 
qualification.      It  is   true   that  there 
was  no  complete  or  uniform  system  of 
public  instruction ;    in    the   political 
situation  of  the  Greeks  before  the  war 
such  a  thing  had   not   been  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,   many  elements  of 
such  a  system  had  bean  supplied  by 
the  strenuous  efforts  made    at   many 
particular  centres  of  Greek  life  during 
a  long  series  of  years.      In  fact  the 
tradition  of  Greek  culture  had,  under 
the    heaviest    discouragements,    been 
preserved  unbroken  from  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  though  it  was  only 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  a  few  of  the  schools  began 
to  be  prosperous  or  famous.      Among 
these  were  the  lyceums  of   Bucharest 
in  Wallachia  and  Yassi  in  Moldavia, 
which  had  been  protected  by  a  series  of 
Phanariot  Hospodars  ;  the  schools  of 
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Janina  in    Epirus,  which   had    owed 
much     to     the    beneficence     of     the 
brothers    Zosima,    "  the    Medicis    of 
Modern  Greece;'*  the  gymnasium  of 
Smyrna,    the    College    of     Scio,    the 
Greek  College   at   Odessa,  and  many 
more  of  nearly  equal  repute.    By  1815 
almost  every  Greek  community  had  its 
school.     Ten  years  of  war  and  confu- 
sion  interrupted  the  work     But,  in 
1833  there  were    still  the  materials, 
however  scattered  or  imperfect,  with 
which  to  begin  ;  and  there  was  a  spon- 
taneous   public    sympathy    with    the 
object — a    sympathy  which    the    suc- 
cessful    struggle     for     freedom     had 
helped     not     a      litile     to    quicken. 
Under  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion adopted  in  modern  Greece,1  three 
successive   grades   of   schools  lead  up 
to  the  university :  (1),  the  Demotic  or 
Primary   National    Schools;    (2),  the 
Hellenic  Schools,  secondary  grammar- 
schools  ;    (3),    the   Gymnasia,    higher 
schools  of  scholarship  and  science,  in 
which  the  range  and  the  level  of  teach- 
ing are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Ger- 
man gymnasium,  or  in  the  upper  parts 
of  our  public  schools.    .From  the  Gym- 
nasium the  next  step  is  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Athens.     In  all  three  grades 
of  schools,  and  also  at  the  University, 
instruction   is   gratuitous.     Wiih  re- 
gard   to    the    Primary   Schools,    Mr. 
Sergeant  writes  :  "  Elementary  educa- 
tion  in  Greece,  in   addition  to  being 
gratuitous,  is  compulsory — at  least  in 
theory.      Children   are   compelled  by 
law  to  attend  the  primary  schools  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve 
years"  (p.  53).     M.  Mansolas  says  (p. 
36),  "  between  the  ages   of   five  and 

1  The  chief  organiser  of  this  system  was 
George  Gennadius,  the  father  of  the  present 
Minister  of  Greece  in  England,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Gennadius  Scholarius,  the  first  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  after  the  Turkish 
Conquest.  George  Gennadius  was  studying 
in  Germany  when  the  Greek  Revolution  broke 
out.  He  served  in  the  war  ;  he  was  a  promi- 
nent speaker  in  the  assemblies  ;  and  on  the 
settlement  of  the  State  he  devoted  his  life  to 
public  education.  Many  of  the  Bishops  and 
scholars  of  Greece  have  been  his  pupils  ;  and 
the  memory  of  his  unselfish  'energy  is  still 
held  in  deserved  honour. 


twelve  ; "  and,  after  adding  that  there 
is  a  small  fine  for  each  day  of  the 
child's  absence,  adds  the  important 
remark,  "  but  this  principle  has  been 
hardly  ever  applied" 

It  would   be  interesting    to   know 
whether    compulsion    has    been   thus 
absent    because    it    has    been   found 
unnecessary  or   because  it   has   been 
thought  undesirable.     So  far  as  per- 
sonal observation  enables  me  to  judge, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
these  words  of  Mr.  Tuckerman's  can 
be  accepted    without    reservation  : — 
"  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  born  in  the  kingdom 
since  the  organisation  of  free  institu- 
tions [i.e.  say  since  1833]  is  so  deficient 
in  elementary  knowledge  as  not  to  be 
able  to  read  or  write."     However  that 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
primary  education  in  Greece  has  made 
extraordinary  progress    since  1833 — 
such  progress  as  could  have  been  made 
only  where  the  love  of  knowledge  was 
an  instinct  of  the  people — and  that  at 
the  present  time  Greece  can  compare 
favourably  in  this   respect  with  any 
country  in  the  world.2     The  growth  of 
the  higher  schools  and  of    the  Uni- 
versity has  not  been  less  remarkable. 
Within      five-and-twenty     years     the 
number  of  the  "  Hellenic"  schools  has 
been    nearly   doubled :    that    of    the 
Gymnasia   has   been   nearly   trebled ; 
and  the  total  numbers  of  pupils  have 
grown  in  corresponding  ratio.    In  1841 
the  University  of  Athens,  then  recently 
founded,  had  292  students ;  in  1872  it 
had   1244.     A  few  years  ago  it  was 
estimated  that  about  81,000  persons 
— that  is  about  one-eighteenth  of  the 
entire  population — was  under  instruc- 
tion in   Greece,    either   at    public   or 
at  private   establishments.     The   sum 
spent  by  Greece  on  public  instruction 
is   rather   more  than  5    per   cent,  of 
its  total  expenditure — a  larger  propor- 
tion than  is  devoted  to  the  same  pur- 

2  In  1835  there  were  about  70  primary 
schools,  with  less  than  7,000  scholars ;  in  1845, 
about  450  schools,  with  35,000  scholars;  in 
1874,  about  1,130  schools,  with  70,000 
scholars. 
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pose  by  France,  Italy,  Austria,  or  Ger- 
many. When  Mr.  Tuckerman  claims 
for  Greece  that  "  she  stands  first  in 
the  rank  of  nations — not  excepting 
the  United  States — as  a  self-educated 
people,"  the  claim,  rightly  understood, 
is  just.  It  means,  first,  that  nowhere 
else  does  the  State  spend  so  large  a 
fraction  of  its  disposable  revenue  on 
public  education ;  secondly,  that  no- 
where else  is  there  such  a  spontaneous 
public  desire  to  profit  by  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  the  State 
affords. 

Closely  connected  with  the  progress 
of  the  higher  education  in  Greece  is  a 
phenomenon  which  every  visitor  ob- 
serves, which  almost  every  writer  on 
Greece  discusses,  and  which  has  hitherto 
remained  an  unsolved  problem  of  mo- 
dern Greek  society.  This  is  the  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  men 
who,  having  received  a  university 
education,  become  lawyers,  physicians, 
journalists,  or  politicians.  M.  Mansolas, 
after  observing  that  the  "  dominant 
calling  "  in  Greece  is  that  of  the  agri- 
culturist, assigns  the  second  place  to 
"  the  class  of  men  who  exercise  the 
liberal  professions,  of  whom  the  num- 
ber is  excessive  relatively  to  the  rest 
of  the  population."  Mr.  Sergeant  quotes 
on  this  subject  part  of  a  Report  drawn 
up  in  1872  by  Mr.  "Watson,  one  of 
our  Secretaries  of  Legation  at  Athens. 
"  While  there  is  felt  in  Greece,"  Mr. 
Watson  says,  "a  painful  dearth  of 
men  whose  education  has  fitted  them 
to  supply  some  of  the  multifarious 
material  wants  of  the  country — such, 
for  instance,  as  surveying,  farming, 
road-making,  and  bridge- building — 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plethora 
of  lawyers,  writers,  and  clerks,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  regular  occupation, 
become  agitators  and  coffee-house  poli- 
ticians." As  lately  as  last  June  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Athens 
wrote  as  follows  : — "  Public  life  is 
here  the  monopoly  of  the  class  exer- 
cising the  so-called  liberal  professions 
— of  advocates  and  university  men, 
whose  name  is  legion, — an  upper  sort 
of  proletariate,  divided  into  two  ever- 


lastingly antagonistic  factions  of  place- 
men and  place-hunters."  It  is  easy 
to  assign  one  set  of  causes  for  this 
state  of  things.  Where  a  school  and 
university  education  is  offered  free  of 
charge  to  a  people  of  keen  intellectual 
appetite,  it  is  natural  that  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  persons 
should  go  through  the  university 
course;  and  where,  as  in  Greece, 
agriculture  is  under  a  system  which 
gives  little  scope  to  the  higher  sort  of 
intelligence,  while  there  is  neither 
public  nor  private  capital  enough  to 
provide  employment  for  many  archi- 
tects or  civil  engineers,  it  is  natural 
that  an  unduly  large  proportion  of 
university  graduates  should  turn  to 
one  of  the  liberal  professions,  or  to 
some  calling  in  which  their  literary 
training  can  be  made  available.  Mr. 
Tuckerman  has  described  vividly  the 
process  by  which  "the  coffee-house 
politician "  is  developed.  A  young 
man,  of  somewhat  better  birth  than 
the  agricultural  labourer  or  the  com- 
mon sailor,  finds  himself  at  eighteen 
a  burden  on  a  household  which  is 
hardly  maintained  by  the  industry  of 
his  father.  If  he  followed  in  his 
father's  steps,  his  lot  would  be  to  till 
the  soil  for  what,  when  rent  and  taxes 
have  been  paid,  is  little  more  than  a 
bare  livelihood,  or  perhaps  to  subsist 
on  the  salary  of  a  small  public  office. 
But  the  boy  has  been  at  a  school  of 
the  higher  grade,  and,  with  a  natural 
taste  for  learning,  has  conceived  the 
ambition  to  make  something  better  of 
his  life  than  this.  What,  then,  is  he 
to  do?  He  would  be  glad  to  get  a 
clerkship  in  one  of  the  commercial 
houses  of  Athens,  Patras,  or  Syra; 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  applicants 
whose  chances  are  better  than  his. 
Even  if  he  could  afford  to  try  his 
fortune  in  a  foreign  country,  the  risk 
would  be,  in  his  case,  too  great. 
Athens,  the  busy  centre  of  so  many 
activities,  is  his  one  hope.  Surely 
there  he  will  find  something  to  do. 
He  makes  his  way  to  Athens,  attends 
the  University,  and  becomes  interested 
in  his  studies.  His  years  of  univer- 
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sity  life  are  made  tolerably  happy  by 
the  companionship  of  fellow-students 
whose  situation  resembles  his  own. 
Literary  and  political  discussion,  en- 
joy ei  over  the  evening  coffee  and 
cigarette,  comes  to  be  his  chief  delight. 
At  last  he  takes  his  degrea.  He  must 
choose  a  profession.  The  Bar  is  already 
overcrowded.  A  perpetual  series  of 
epidemics  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide moderate  occupation  for  half  of 
the  physicians.  He  has  not  patience 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  school- 
master among  the  Greeks  of  Turkey. 
It  remains  that  he  should  be  a  poli- 
tician. He  writes  for  the  newspapers, 
and  awaits  the  moment  when  his  party 
shall  hold  its  next  distribution  of 
loaves  and  fishes.  He  receives,  per- 
haps, a  small  post,  or  some  other 
reward.  Thenceforth  he  is  devoted  to 
his  new  career.  Through  years  of 
plenty  and  years  of  leanness,  he  is 
content  to  wait  on  the  revolutions  of 
the  political  wheel.  If  it  is  suggested 
to  him  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory 
life,  his  answer  is  simple  :  Can  you 
show  me  a  better  ? 

Such   cases   may   be   common,    and 
may  help  to  explain  why,  in  addition 
to  the  overstocked  liberal  professions, 
there  should   be   a   large   number  of 
party  writers  and  place-seekers.     But 
the  continued  over-supply  in  all  these 
careers  would  still  remain  inexplicable 
if  we  confined  our  view  to  the  King- 
dom of    Greece.     The   clue   is  to   be 
found   in   the   relations    existing   be- 
tween free  Greece  and  that  which  is 
still   emphatically  "  enslaved  "  Greece 
— »/   Sov\T)   'EAAa'e.     The  Kingdom  of 
Greece  offers   a   university  education 
free   of    charge   not  only  to  its  own 
subjects  but  also  to  the  Greek  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte.     As  to  the  measure 
in  which  the  ranks  of  University  men 
at  Athens  have  been  swelled  by  Greek 
subjects    of    Turkey,   an    interesting 
piece  of  evidence  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
H.   M.    Baird's  Modern  Greece.     Mr. 
Baird  attended  classes  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Athens,  and  became  intimately 
acquainted   with    its   life  and   work- 
ing.   "  It  is  a  circumstance  well  worth 


the  noticing,"  he  writes,  "  that  rather 
more  than  one-half  of  the  matriculated 
students  are  from  districts  under  the 
rule  of  the  Sultan."  Thus  Athens  is 
a  focus  of  intellectual  life  not  only 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  but  for 
the  Greeks  of  Turkey  :  and  the  already 
redundant  supply  of  lettered  men  is 
further  increased  by  an  influx  from 
abroad.  Hence  the  social  equilibrium 
of  Greece  is  deranged  in  a  manner  to 
which  no  other  country  presents  a 
parallel.  In  other  countries  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  roughly  suffices 
to  maintain  a  natural  balance  between 
the  number  of  those  who  engage  in 
productive  industries  and  the  number 
of  those  who  embrace  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions or  seek  office  from  the  State. 
In  Greece  this  is  not  so.  The  popula- 
tion of  Greece  is  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  number  of  Greeks  in  Turkey  is 
about  five  millions.  Among  these  five 
millions  there  are,  of  course,  many  who 
desire  a  political  or  official  life.  They 
cannot  have  this  under  conditions 
which  they  can  accept  in  Turkey.  They 
are  therefore  driven  to  seek  it  in  Greece. 
Educated  men,  or  men  desirous  of  edu- 
cation, throng  into  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  from  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Mace- 
donia, Thrace,  Crete.  But  unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  reciprocity.  The 
industrial  populations  of  those  pro- 
vinces are  not  at  the  disposition  of 
Greece.  Thus  the  balance  of  occupa- 
tions is  destroyed.  "  Five  competitors 
at  least,"  says  M.  Moraitinis,  "  dis- 
pute each  public  office."  He  antici- 
pates an  objection.  "  This  invasion 
from  without — this  plethora  of  appli- 
cants, so  troublesome  in  its  effects — 
could  not  free  Greece  stop  it  ?  "  '•  No," 
he  answers,  "the  evil  is  unavoidable. 
Greece  has  the  duty  of  receiving  all 
her  children  who  come  to  her  from 
without.  To  repel  them  would  be  a 
treason  against  kinship ;  it  would  be 
to  deny  the  past  and  to  blight  the 
future  :  it  would  be,  also,  to  forego 
the  precious  aid  of  devoted  patriotism 
and  of  valuable  ability." 

Mr.  "Watson,  in  the  Report  already 
noticed,  points  out,  indeed,  that  the 
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plethora  of  academically-trained  men 
is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  "Undoubt- 
edly," he  says,  "  it  confers  considerable 
advantages  on  the  Levant  in  general.  . 
.  .  Many  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  are  indebted  to  the  seats  of 
learning  in  Athens  for  a  supply  of 
intelligent  doctors,  divines,  lawyers, 
chemists,  clerks."  "  The  rdle  of  Greece 
in  the  contemporary  East,"  M.  Lenor- 
mant  writes,  "  closely  resembles  its 
rdle  in  antiquity.  .  .  .  The  Hellenic 
race  represents  the  motive  power  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  as,  twenty-two  cen- 
turies ago,  it  represented  it  in  Persian 
Asia."  It  may  fairly  be  urged,  as 
Mr.  Sergeant  well  urges,  that  the  very 
existence  of  this  so-called  "  over- 
education  "is  a  proof  of  the  fitness 
of  Greece  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
civilising  power  in  the  East.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  the  general  influence 
of  high  education  widely  diffused  has 
done  much  to  leaven  Greek  life  with 
the  spirit  of  order,  industry,  and 
sustained  effort.  Mr.  Sergeant's  re- 
marks on  this  point  are  illustrated  by 
the  testimony  of  foreign  observers  to 
the  decorous  behaviour  of  the  Athenian 
population  on  occasions  which  in 
most  other  capitals  would  scarcely 
fail  to  evoke  some  popular  turbu- 
lence, or  even  to  let  loose  the 
passions  of  a  mob.  In  the  crisis  of 
the  revolution  under  the  former  reign, 
which  resulted  in  King  Otho  signing 
the  constitutional  decree,  the  whole 
population  of  Athens  was  in  the 
streets.  "  For  an  entire  day  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  palace  was  filled 
with  an  excited  and  determined  people 
and  a  revolted  soldiery.  All  police 
surveillance  was  suspended ;  men  of 
the  lowest  class  paraded  the  streets 
with  loaded  arms,  and  the  largest 
opportunity  for  license  and  lawlessness 
was  afforded  :  yet  not  a  gun  was  fired, 
nor  a  stone  raised,  nor  was  even  a 
flower  plucked  from  the  public  gar- 
dens." The  Greek  capital,  in  this 
instance,  only  reflected  the  normal 
character  of  the  Greek  people  ;  there 
is  plenty  of  popular  enthusiasm ;  but 
there  is  no  rowdyism. 


It  seems  probable  that  the  large 
development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  Greece  during 
the  last  few  years  will  tend  gradually 
to  diminish  the  pressure  of  candidates 
for  the  learned  or  literary  callings,  by 
showing  men  where  they  may  find  a 
sphere  of  honourable  exertion  without 
permanently  leaving  the  country.  In 
fact  the  intelligent  enterprise  and 
power  of  combination  which  have 
lately  been  exhibited  in  this  field  go 
far  to  prove  that  it  has  already  be- 
come attractive  to  men  of  education. 
Thus  new  banks  have  been  established; 
a  new  steam  navigation  company  for 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea 
has  been  formed,  under  the  Greek 
flag,  by  Greek  capitalists ;  and  the 
rights  of  the  Franco-Italian  company, 
which  since  1865  had  worked  the 
mines  of  Laurium,  have  been  purchased 
by  a  new  company  composed  chiefly 
of  Greeks.  Projects  have  been  enter- 
tained for  lines  of  railway  from  Athens 
to  Patras,  and  from  Patras  to  Pyrgos 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  Morea. 
A  correspondent  quoted  by  Mr.  Tucker- 
man  confirms  the  view  indicated 
above.  "  These  private  undertakings," 
he  writes,  "  including  mining  and 
railway  operations,  have  already  begun 
to  produce  most  satisfactory  results, 
not  merely  as  regards  the  social,  but 
also  as  regards  the  political  condition 
of  the  country.  It  is  thus  that  we 
have  lately  witnessed  quite  an  un- 
precedented phenomenon.  A  large 
number  of  clerks  and  other  employes 
of  the  Civil  Service  are  sending  in 
their  resignations,  and  are  accepting 
posts  in  these  new  establishments  at 
rates  of  remuneration  even  lower  than 
the  Government  salaries,  preferring 
the  stability  and  hope  of  advance- 
ment offered  them  by  private  enterprise 
to  the  torturing  and  ruinous  uncer- 
tainty with  which  they  held  offices 
dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of 
each  successive  minister.  In  this  new 
movement  I  see  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  this  country  has 
been  labouring  under — the  fight  for 
public  offices." 
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It  is  an  opinion  which  is  often  heard 
in  Greece,  both  from  natives  and  from 
foreign  residents,  that  permanence  in 
the  Civil  Service  appointments  would 
do  much  to  steady  the  politics  of  the 
country ;  others,  again,  say  that  this 
is  made  virtually  impossible  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  since  the  majority 
will  always  prefer  the  chances  afforded 
by  a  frequent  redistribution  of  many 
small  prizes.  In  England  there  are 
about  fifty-two  electors  to  every  thou- 
sand inhabitants  ;  in  France,  with  uni- 
versal suffrage,  there  are  267 ;  in 
Greece  no  fewer  than  311.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  M.  Moraitinis — an  un- 
questionably intelligent  friend  of  pro- 
gress in  Greece — appears  to  regard 
universal  suffrage  as  being,  for  Greece, 
an  institution  of  doubtful  expediency, 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  constitution  "  might  and  should  be 
modified "  in  the  direction  of  with- 
drawing the  suffrage  from  those  "who, 
having  nothing  to  preserve,  are  ready 
to  sell  their  conscience  "  (p.  569).  But 
we  are  concerned  with  Greece  and  its 
constitution  as  they  now  are.  On  the 
main  point  there  is  little  difference  of 
opinion.  The  great  need  of  all  for 
Greece,  if  Greece  is  to  go  on  prosper- 
ing, is  that  politics  should  cease  to  be 
a  game  played  between  the  holders 
and  seekers  of  office,  and  that  ail  local 
or  personal  interests  whatsoever  should 
be  uniformly  and  steadily  subordi- 
nated to  the  public  interests  of  the 
country.  Before  this  can  be  thoroughly 
secured  two  things  must  come  to  pass. 
First,  adequate  outlets  must  be  found 
for  the  energies  of  the  educated  class 
who  have  hitherto  been  driven  into 
making  politics  a  livelihood  :  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  in  a  certain  measure 
been  accomplished  already,  and  there 
seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  growing 
material  prosperity  of  Greece  will  by 
degrees  provide  a  complete  solution. 
Secondly,  the  Greek  people  must  bring 
a  sound  and  vigorous  public  opinion 
to  bear  on  public  affairs — not  by  fits 
and  starts,  but  steadily.  It  has  been 
said,  with  too  much  truth,  that  Greece 
has  been  a  nation  of  opinions  without 


a  public  opinion.  The  free  growth 
and  effective  expression  of  public 
opinion  has  been  checked  by  too  much 
centralisation, — by  the  tendency  of 
many  administrations  to  regard  a  close 
bureaucracy  as  the  only  shelter  for 
authority.  There  can  be  no  vitality 
of  public  opinion  without  diffusion  of 
power ;  but  hitherto  the  average  Greek 
voter  in  the  provinces  has  been  con- 
trolled by  no  real  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  to  the  country.  Public 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  proposed 
measures  have  been  rare  out  of  Athens. 
Along  with  excessive  centralisation 
another  cause  has  been  at  work — the 
tendency  of  the  Greek  character  to  set 
the  interests  of  a  district  or  a  town 
above  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation.  This  "particularism"  — 
scarcely  less  marked  to-day  than  in 
the  Greek  commonwealths  of  old  — 
may  be  traced,  now  as  formerly,  in 
some  measure  to  the  physical  con- 
figuration of  the  country,  and  to  the 
want,  still  seriously  felt,  of  easy  com- 
munication. The  old  Greeks  had 
common  national  characteristics,  but 
never  formed  a  nation ;  the  Greeks  of 
to-day  are  a  nation,  with  a  strong 
national  sentiment,  but  without  a 
sufficiently  energetic  unity  of  national 
purpose.  Nothing  but  such  unity  of 
purpose  can  enforce  those  reforms 
which  the  country  most  needs — re- 
forms of  principle,  not  of  detail, — the 
choice  of  public  men  on  the  public 
grounds  of  character  and  fitness,  the 
management  of  the  finances  with  un- 
deviating  regard  to  the  thorough  re- 
establishment  of  the  national  credit. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  critical  mo- 
ments when  the  public  opinion  of 
Greece  has  asserted  itself  in  such 
questions  with  decisive  result.  The 
successful  protest  of  1875  against 
ministerial  infringements  of  the  con- 
stitution has  been  the  most  recent 
example  ;  and  M.  Moraitinis  may  justly 
argue  that  a  maturity  of  political  edu- 
cation is  proved  by  the  disciplined 
loyalty  with  which,  at  that  crisis,  all 
classes  united  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion by  constitutional  means.  The 
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same  general  characteristic  appeared 
also  in  the  crises  of  1843  and  1862  ; 
and  it  was  better  marked  in  1862  than 
in  1843,  and  in  1875  than  in  1862. 
But  then,  as  M.  Moraitinis  adds,  when 
the  danger  is  past,  public  opinion  goes 
to  sleep  again,  "  and  individual  in- 
terests resume  their  ascendency." 
What  is  wanted  is  that  public  opinion 
should  be  always  vigilant. 

No  impartial   observer   can   refuse 
to  admit  that  Greece  has  already  done 
much,  and  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  do 
more.       Few,   probably,    would   deny 
that  from  the  outset  she  has  had  to 
contend  with  grave  difficulties  not  of 
her  own  making.     In  the  first  place  it 
is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  that  is,  since  1863,  that 
Greece  has  been  in  the  full  practical 
enjoyment   of    constitutional    liberty. 
Secondly,  Greece  began  life  not  only 
as  a  poor  country,  in  which  the  first 
elements    of    prosperity    had    to     be 
created  anew,  but  as  a  country  loaded 
with  'debt  for  loans  of  which  only  a 
fraction  had  ever  been  applied  to  her 
benefit.     Those  who  wish  to  read  the 
whole  story  of  the  Greek  Loans  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  documents  may 
be  referred  to   a  recent  pamphlet  on 
the    subject,    consisting    of    extracts 
from  the  English  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals of  the  day,  put  together  with- 
out comment.1       Among  other   facts 
which   deserve   to  be   more  generally 
known,  it  will  be  found  that,  of  the 
second  loan    of    1,200,0002.,  all   that 
ever  reached  Greece  was  the  amount 
of  209,0002.     Lastly,  there  has  been 
that    most     serious     and    permanent 
obstacle  of  all,  the  original  defect  of  a 
bad   frontier.      It   has   been    already 
shown  how  this  has  affected  the  balance 
of  social  and  political  life  in  Greece. 
The  dilemma  raised  by  that  ill-judged 
limitation  of  the  new  Kingdom  could 
not  be  expressed  more  clearly  or  con- 
cisely than  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Edgar  Quinet.2      "I  am   afraid,"   he 

1  TJie    Greek    Loans  of   1824    and    1825. 
London  :  H.  S.  King.     1878. 

2  Preface  to  La  Gr&ce  moderne  et  ses  rapports 
avec  VAntiquite. 


wrote  in  1857,  "that  the  artificial 
boundaries  of  the  new  State,  and  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  it,  may  have 
the  effect  of  hindering  its  develop- 
ment. Hence,  a  false  position  for  the 
Greeks,  and  a  perpetual  temptation  to 
get  out  of  it.  If  they  stretch  out 
their  hands  to  their  brethren  who  are 
still  under  the  yoke,  they  rouse  the 
anger  of  their  protectors;  if  they 
resign  themselves  to  remaining  where 
they  are,  they  are  reduced  to  a  hope- 
less plight, — with  no  outlets,  no  com- 
merce, no  relations ;  and  their  brethren 
accuse  them  of  betrayal." 

An  interesting  document  in  illus- 
tration of  this  view  has  lately  been 
given  to  the  world.  In  February,  1830, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  accepted 
the  Crown  of  Greece,  offered  to  him  in 
a  joint  note  from  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
the  French  and  Eussian  Ambassadors 
in  London ;  but,  after  some  negotia- 
tions, he  finally  declined  it  in  May  of 
the  same  year.  An  Athenian  news- 
paper 3  has  now  printed  the  letter, 
hitherto  unpublished,  which  Leopold 
addressed  to  Charles  X.  of  France  on 
May  23rd,  1830,— two  days  after  his 
final  decision.  In  this  he  states  the 
reasons  for  his  resolve.  Prominent 
among  them  is  this  consideration — 
that  a  new  ruler  of  Greece  would  begin 
his  work  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  if 
he  were  regarded  by  the  Greek  nation 
as  a  party  to  the  disastrous  trunca- 
tion of  the  territory.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  (September,  1829),  the 
boundary-line  of  Greece  had  been 
drawn  from  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Volo  on  the  east  to  the  Gulf 
of  Arta  on  the  west.  But  by  a  new 
decision  of  the  Powers  (February  3rd, 
1830)  a  large  slice  was  cut  off.  Leo- 
pold does  justice  to  the  natural  feeling 
which  would  make  it  a  bitter  sacrifice 
for  the  Greeks  to  leave  their  brethren 
in  continental  Hellas — as  well  as  in 
Crete,  Samos,  and  elsewhere — under 
that  yoke  which  all  alike  had  striven 
to  shake  off ;  and  he  hopes  that  Charles, 
"  with  the  magnanimity  Avhich  distin- 

3  The"tya   of  Dec.  22,    1878   (=  Jan.  3, 
1879). 
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guishes  him,"  will  appreciate  this.  He 
held  that  in  the  narrow  limits  now 
imposed  on  the  country — the  territory 
adjacent  to  the  Gulfs  of  Volo  and 
Arta  being  cut  off — it  could  not  be 
thoroughly  prosperous.  The  truth  of 
Leopold's  forecast  was  recognised  at 
the  Berlin  Congress  last  year  by  M. 
Waddington. 

The  people  of  Greece  are  industrious, 
singularly  temperate,  with  a  strong 
regard  for  the  ties  of  the  family, 
and  with  the  virtues  which  that  im- 
plies ;  they  have  proved  at  more  than 
one  trying  conjuncture  that  they  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  constitutional 
freedom ;  and  they  possess  a  versa- 
tile intelligence  which  justly  entitles 
them  to  be  regarded  as  the  gifted 
race  of  South-Eastern  Europe.  Men 
of  all  parties  and  opinions  are  in- 
terested in  forming  a  true  judgment  of 
what  the  Greeks  can  or  cannot  achieve. 
So  long  as  their  character  and  capacity 
are  imperfectly  or  incorrectly  estimated 
in  this  country,  a  necessary  element 
of  every  "  Eastern  Question  "  will  be 
taken  at  an  erroneous  value,  and  the 
margin  of  possible  miscalculation  will 
be  so  far  increased.  If,  as  now  seems 
not  impossible,  some  means  should  be 
devised  of  sending  young  Englishmen 
from  our  universities  to  pursue  studies 
in  Greece,  it  may  be  predicted  that  the 


good  results  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
world  of  letters.  Englishmen  who 
have  resided  in  Greece,  and  who  have 
lived  in  converse  with  its  people,  will 
gradually  help  to  diffuse  a  better 
knowledge  of  them  in  this  country, 
and  with  a  better  knowledge,  a  kinder 
spirit, — such  a  knowledge  and  tone  as, 
through  similar  intercourse  with 
Greece,  are  already  more  general  in 
France  and  Germany  than  they  are  in 
England.  It  will  become  more  usual 
to  recognise  fairly  how  much  the 
Greeks  have  done  and  are  still  doing, 
how  much  they  have  had  to  suffer, 
what  difficulties  they  have  overcome, 
and  with  what  disadvantages  they  are 
still  contending :  "to  distinguish  be- 
tween ambitions  which  deserve  to  be 
reproved  and  those  aspirations  for  a 
free  development  of  national  life  which 
no  people  can  renounce  without  losing 
self-respect  and  forfeiting  the  good 
opinions  of  those  who  retain  it :  and 
to  consider  whether  the  only  mani- 
festations of  friendship  which  Greece 
may  reasonably  expect  from  the  leaders 
of  European  civilisation  are  those  in 
which  her  friends  (with  the  honour- 
able exception  of  France)  have  hitherto 
been  principally  zealous, — the  offices 
of  candid  remonstrance  and  veiled 
repression. 

R.  0.  JEBB. 
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THE  following  new  and  characteristic 
anecdotes  of  Charles  Lamb  are  well 
worth  preservation.  They  formed  a 
part  of  the  ample  recollections  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Chambers  of  Lee,  Kent. 
Mr.  Chambers  was  for  many  years 
a  colleague  at  the  East  India  House  of 
Charles  Lamb,  of  whom  he  had  a  keen 
appreciation  and  warm  admiration. 
He  himself  is  referred  to  in  the  Essay 
by  Elia  on  The  Superannuated  Man 

under  the   letters   Ch ,  as  "  dry, 

sarcastic,  and  friendly,"  and  in  these 
words    Lamb    accurately   defines    his 
character.     They  probably  worked  to- 
gether in  the  same  room,  or — in  India- 
house  language — "  compound,"  a  term 
which  Lamb  once  explained  to  mean 
"  a  collection  of  simples."      Chambers 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Vicar  of 
Had  way,  near  Edgehill,  to  whom  Lamb 
alludes  in  his  letter  given  at  page  307, 
vol.    ii.,    first    edition    of    Talfourd's 
Letters      of     Charles    Lamb    (Moxon, 
1837).     He  was   a   bachelor,  simple, 
methodical,     and    punctual     in      his 
habits,  genial,   shrewd   and  generous, 
and   of   strong   common    sense.      He 
lived,     after     his     retirement     from 
active  duty  in   the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Civil  Service,  at  a  snug  cottage 
on  the  Eltham   Road,  near  London, 
"with  garden,   paddock    and    coach- 
house   adjoining,"    and   delighted    to 
gather   round   him   a   small  circle  of 
intimate  friends,  to  whom,  over  a  glass 
of  "  Old  Port,"  he  would  relate,  as  he 
did  with  a  peculiar  indescribable  dry 
humour,  his  experiences  of   men  and 
things,  and  especially  his  reminiscences 
of  the    East    India   Company  and   of 
Charles  Lamb.     He  always  spoke  of 
Lamb  as  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
discharging    the    duties    of    his   post 
with  accuracy,    diligence,    and   punc- 
tuality.    Chambers  died  on  the  3rd 


September,  1862,  aged  73.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  of  all  the  stories 
he  related  of  Lamb  these  alone  are 
now  remembered,  and  for  the  first  time 
written  down  by  their  hearer.  The 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
told,  the  humour  of  Mr.  Chambers,  and 
the  running  commentary  with  which 
he  always  accompanied  any  allusion  to 
Lamb  are  wanting  to  lend  them  Ihe 
interest,  vividness,  and  charm  of  their 
actual  narration. 

1.  Lamb,  at   the   solicitation  of  a 
City  acquaintance,  was  induced  to  go 
to  a  public  dinner,  but  stipulated  that 
the  latter  was  to  see  him  safely  home. 
When   the   banquet  was  over,  Lamb 
reminded   his  friend   of   their  agree- 
ment.     "  But   where   do   you   live  1 " 
asked  the  latter.  "  That's  your  affair," 
said  Lamb,  "  you  undertook  to  see  me 
home,  and  I  hold  you  to  the  bargain." 
His  friend,  not  liking  to  leave  Lamb 
to  find  his  way  alone,  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  a  hackney  coach,  drive  to 
Islington  where  he  had  a  vague  notion 
that  Lamb  resided,  and  trust  to  in- 
quiry to  discover  his  house.      This  he 
accomplished,   but    only   after    some 
hours   had   been    thus   spent,   during 
which   Lamb   drily   and    persistently 
refused  to  give  the  slightest  clue  or 
information  in  aid  of  his  companion. 

2.  Lamb    was    one     of     the    most 
punctual  of   men  although  he   never 
carried  a  watch.       A  friend  observing 
the  absence  of  this  usual  adjunct  of  a 
business  man's  attire,  presented  him 
with    a    new  gold   watch   which    he 
accepted  and  carried  for  one  day  only. 
A   colleague   asked    Lamb   what    had 
become    of   it.     "  Pawned,"    was   the 
reply.     He  had  actually  pawned   the 
watch  finding  it  a  useless  encumbrance. 

3.  On  one  occasion  Lamb  arrived  at 
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the  office  at  the  usual  hour,  but 
omitted  to  sign  the  attendance  book. 
About  mid-day  he  suddenly  paused  in 
his  work  and  slapping  his  forehead  as 
though  illuminated  by  returning  recol- 
lection, exclaimed  loudly :  "  Lamb  ! 
Lamb !  I  have  it ;  "  and  rushing  to 
the  attendance  book  interpolated  his 
name. 

4.  On  another  occasion  Lamb  was 
observed  to  enter  the  office  hastily 
and  in  an  excited  manner,  assumed  no 
doubt  for  the  occasion,  and  to  leave  by 
an  opposite  door.  He  appeared  no 
more  that  day.  He  stated  the  next 
morning,  in  explanation,  that  as  he 
was  passing  through  Leadenhall  Mar- 
ket on  his  way  to  the  Office  he  acci- 
dentally trod  on  a  butcher's  heel. 


"I  apologised,"  said  Lamb,  "to  the 
butcher,  but  the  latter  retorted  :  '  Yes, 
but  your  excuses  won't  cure  my  broken 

heel,  and me,'  said  he,  seizing  his 

knife,  Til  have  it  out  of  you.'" 
Lamb  fled  from  the  butcher  and  in 
dread  of  his  pursuit  dared  not  remain 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  at  the  India 
House.  This  story  was  accepted  as  a 
humorous  excuse  for  taking  a  holiday 
without  leave. 

5.  An  unpopular  head  of  a  depart- 
ment came  to  Lamb  one  day  and 
inquired,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Lamb,  what  are 
you  about  ? "  "  Forty,  next  birthday," 
said  Lamb.  "I  don't  like  your  an- 
swer," said  his  chief.  "  Nor  I  your 
question,"  was  Lamb's  reply. 

ALGERNON  BLACK. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 
MADAME'S  FETE. 

"  WHAT  a  difference  it  makes  in  one's 
intimacy  with  a  person,  to  have  known 
him  in  two  places  !  One  has  so  many 
people  and  things  to  talk  about  when 
one  meets  in  a  fresh  place,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  up  reserve  or  shy- 
ness. Did  you  ever  happen  to  notice 
this,  dear  mamma?"  Emmie  wrote  to 
her  mother  some  three  weeks  after  the 
events  of  the  last  chapter ;  "  or  have 
you  wondered  at  all  why  there  has 
been  so  much  about  Mr.  Wynyard 
Anstice  in  my  letters  lately  ?  I  like 
to  tell  you  everything  just  as  it  hap- 
pens, you  know;  and  as  Madame  de 
Florimel  is  always  sending  for  me  to 
go  down  to  the  Chateau,  or  coming  up 
with  Mr.  Anstice  to  spend  a  long  day 
in  walking  about  her  property  on  this 
hill,  I  am  a  great  deal  with  them,  and 
they  naturally  come  into  all  my  letters. 
Aunt  Rivers  seems  to  feel  as  I  do  about 
being  more  intimate  with  people  when 
one  meets  them  in  strange  places.  I 
used  to  think  she  disliked  Mr.  Anstice 
and  tried  to  keep  him  away  from  her 
house  in  London ;  but  here  she  is  very 
much  pleased  when  he  calls  to  see  her, 
and  likes  to  talk  over  Frank's  and 
Melville's  prospects,  and  to  recall 
anecdotes  of  their  school-days.  Mr. 
Anstice  is  very  kind  in  humouring 
her ;  but  .between  ourselves  I  don't 
think  he  likes  her  any  better  than  he 
used  to  do.  I  am  afraid  he  pays  her 
this  attention  only  because  he  thinks 
her  really  very  ill  and  is  sorry  for  her. 
He  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  thought 
Uncle  Ilivers  understood  how  very 
No  233. — VOL.  xxxix. 


little  good  she  has  gained  by  coming 
here.  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  for  i 
fear  I  have  not  been  watching  the  state 
of  Aunt  Rivers's  health  lately  as 
exactly  as  I  should  do.  Ward  says 
it  is  all  her  own  fault  that  she  does 
not  get  well,  and  I  am  puzzled,  because 
it  does  seem  as  if  temper  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it.  Whenever  I  hint  at 
asking  Uncle  Rivers  to  come  and  see 
how  we  are  getting  on,  my  aunt  is  very 
angry,  and  absolutely  forbids  my  writ- 
ing. She  cannot  bear  the  thought  of 
my  uncle  and  Alma  leaving  London 
till  the  end  of  the  season,  and  she  has 
planned  to  make  a  little  tour  in  the 
mountains  with  Madame  de  Florimel 
and  Mr.  Anstice  when  the  heat  is  too 
great  for  us  to  remain  here.  I  wonder 
whether  this  will  be  really  good  for 
her,  and  whether  I  ought  to  oppose 
the  scheme,  in  spite  of  its  sounding 
very  delightful,  as  I  confess  it  does, 
when  we  all  talk  about  it  together  1 " 

Emmie,  who  had  been  scribbling  as 
fast  as  her  fingers  could  move,  here 
laid  down  her  pen,  intending  to  take 
a  furtive  look  at  her  aunt,  who  was 
also  occupied  with  her  home  letter, 
and  then  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to 
whether  the  scruple  expressed  in  the 
last  sentence  need  be  attended  to.  She 
looked  down  however  more  quickly 
than  she  had  looked  up,  for  to  her  sur- 
prise Lady  Rivers  had  also  suspended 
her  pen,  and  was  gazing  consideringly 
at  her.  Lady  Rivers  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  letter  to  Alma.  What  could  she 
have  found  to  say  to  Alma  about  her  'i, 
Emmie's  conscience  was  clear  of  any 
offence  beyond  a  little  pre -occupation 
of  late;  but  there  was  something  so 
unusual,  so  sinister,  in  the  look,  that 
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her  cheeks  went  on  tingling  under  its 
influence  all  the  time  she  was  finish- 
ing her  letter.  Her  blushes  would 
have  burned  even  more  fiercely  if  she 
had  been  clairvoyante,  and  could  have 
read  the  sentence  Lady  Rivers  had 
just  indited,  and  which  she  carefully 
covered  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
while  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  to 
rest  and  cough,  and  take  the  soothing 
drops  she  required  now  after  every 
little  exertion.  It  was  a  sentence 
that  had  cost  her  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration and  planning,  and  it  gave 
her  some  anxiety  still  as  she  sat  back 
in  her  chair  thinking  it  over  :  "  Emmie 
West  and  your  old  friend,  Wynyard 
Anstice,  have  set  up  quite  a  marked 
flirtation  since  he  turned  up  so  un- 
expectedly here.  I  always  told  you 
that  he  was  a  flirt,  and  very  easily 
won ;  but  I  think  this  last  fancy  of 
his  will  turn  out  to  be  the  right  thing 
for  him,  and  that  he  is  in  earnest  this 
time.  Emmie  will  make  a  capital  poor 
man's  wife,  and  she  has  too  little 
knowledge  of  the  world  or  of  society, 
poor  child,  to  be  harmed  or  annoyed 
by  his  eccentricities." 

"  What  effect  would  these  words 
have  on  Alma  1  "  Lady  Rivers 
questioned  with  herself.  "  Surely 
they  would  cure  her  of  any  little 
hesitation,  any  temptation  to  regret 
the  past,  which  must  be  causing  that 
unsatisfactory  behaviour  on  which 
even  Sir  Francis  had  been  remarking 
lately.  Alma's  pride  would  certainly 
be  too  deeply  stung  to  allow  her  to 
drive  her  present  lover  from  her  when 
the  old  one  had  already  consoled  him- 
self. The  news  would  be  felt  as  a 
humiliation  ;  but  it  would  bring  her 
to  her  senses,  and  perhaps  her  discon- 
tent with  the  brilliant  lot  Providence 
had  assigned  to  her  deserved  the  slight 
punishment  of  seeing  her  little  cousin 
carry  off  the  man  she  would  have  chosen 
if  she  had  been  allowed  her  own  in- 
sane way.  One  could  not — no,  even 
Alma  ought  not  to  expect  to  have 
everything  just  as  she  would  like  it  in 
this  world.  She  could  not  reasonably 


expect  a  large  fortune,  and — every- 
thing." Here  Lady  Rivers,  in  spite 
of  the  reasonableness  on  which  she 
prided  herself,  heaved  a  fretful  sigh, 
for,  strange  to  say,  at  that  moment 
the  word  "  everything  "  represented  in 
her  mind  Wynyard  Anstice,  weighed 
against  Horace  Kirkman  as  a  husband 
and  son-in-law  —  his  pleasant  man- 
ners, his  gentlemanly  good  looks, 
the  sympathy  with  which  he  had 
lately  listened  to  her  complaints 
about  Melville's  difficulties  in  Canada 
and  Gerald's  college  career ;  words 
dropped  by  him,  which,  even  to  her  per- 
ceptions, revealed  a  higher  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  stricter  views 
of  what  was  due  from  himself  to  other 
people,  than  quite  everybody  held. 

These  and  other  qualifications  were 
summed  up  in  Lady  Rivers's  mind  by 
the  word  "  everything  ;  "  and  while  she 
told  herself  that  they  were,  to  be  sure, 
mere  bagatelles,  that  one  could  not 
reasonably  expect  to  be  thrown  in 
along  with  that  other  grave  require- 
ment, she  yet  sighed.  They  were 
characteristics  that  made  life  very 
pleasant  when  one's  near  relations 
had  them,  and  perhaps  one  was  dis- 
posed to  value  them  unduly  in  times 
of  illness  like  this,  when  the  conviction 
would  force  itself  upon  one  that  one 
must  die  sooner  or  later,  and  that  one's 
children,  however  well  married,  could 
but  come  to  die  too  in  the  end,  and 
might,  if  unpleasant  stories  were  true, 
be  disposed  in  the  other  world  to  re- 
proach the  parents  who  had  neglected 
that  side  of  the  question  in  their  views 
for  them  in  this. 

These,  however,  were  not  reflections 
to  be  indulged  in  after  one  had  taken 
one's  drops.  The  Kirkmans  went  to 
church  nearly  as  often  as  other  people, 
if  they  did  not  entertain  high-flown 
views  about  duty  and  unselfishness ; 
and  why  should  one  make  compari- 
sons 1  It  was  quite  time  that  Alma 
made  up  her  mind,  and  the  little  hint, 
just  penned,  if  even  it  ran  before  ihe 
fact  somewhat,  was  wholesome  for  her, 
and  might  put  an  end  to  the  suspense 
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that  was  wearing  one's  life  out,  and 
effectually  preventing  one  from  getting 
well. 

"  Emmie,  •  my  dear,"  Lady  Rivers 
said,  rousing  herself  from  her  reverie, 
as  the  sound  of  approaching  carriage- 
wheels  was  heard  through  the  open 
window,  "  I  don't  think  I  will  see 
Mr.  Anstice  when  he  comes  in.  Neither 
he  nor  you  ever  take  afternoon  tea,  I 
know,  so  I  think  I  will  go  away  and 
take  mine  in  my  room,  and  you  can 
go  down  to  tne  chateau  to  see  the  fete 
as  soon  as  ever  you  like." 

Emmie  did  not  remonstrate  or  offer 
to  give  up  the  fete  at  the  chateau  to 
stay  with  her  aunt,  for  she  had  dis- 
covered that  obedience  to  all  Lady 
Rivers' s  whims  was  not  only  the  best 
policy,  but  the  truest  kindness.  This 
new  whim  of  sending  her  away  for  whole 
afternoons,  whenever  there  was  any- 
thing pleasant  going  on  at  the  chateau, 
was  too  agreeable  to  be  quarrelled  with. 
Indeed,  except  when  writing  to  her 
mother,  Emmie  had  had  no  time  lately 
to  take  account  of  how  the  days  passed. 
Each  one  had  brought  some  fresh 
pleasure  that  filled  her  thoughts  too 
full  for  backwards  or  forwards  look- 
ing, and  concentrated  all  her  powers 
on  just  living  in  the  outward  and  in- 
ward sunshine  that  had  come  to  her. 
Even  shyness  and  self-consciousness 
had  for  the  time  released  her  from 
their  disabling  spells.  Wynyard'js 
comings  and  goings  no  longer  agitated 
her,  for  she  had  reached  that  danger- 
ous deceptive  stage  of  intimacy  when  the 
atmosphere  of  the  person  with  whom 
the  mind  is  occupied  is  as  much  felt  in 
absence  as  in  presence.  She  even  con- 
gratulated herself  that  she  could  look 
forward  to  the  end  of  this  pleasant 
intercourse  with  scarcely  any  regret. 
There  would  always  be  the  golden  time 
to  remember,  and  she  believed  that  it 
would  be  as  good  to  her  after  a  year's 
interval  as  after  an  hour's. 

The  charette  stopped  before  the  house 
as  Aunt  Rivers  closed  the  sitting-room 
door  behind  her,  and  Emmie  turned 
from  her  unfinished  letter  to  the  long 


mirror  between  the  windows,  just  to 
get  a  furtive  glance  at  herself  before 
any  one  came  in,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  she  was  in  good  looks  for  the  fete 
at  the  chateau  that  was  to  celebrate 
Madame  de  Florimel's  birthday.  She 
had  on  a  white  piquee  dress,  one  of 
Constance's  last  year's  travelling  cos- 
tumes which  Alma  had  considerately 
packed  up  for  her  in  the  box  of  summer 
clothing  sent  out  for  Lady  Rivera 
since  the  weather  grew  hot  suddenly. 
It  might  have  looked  a  little  out  of 
date  in  London,  but  no  one  was  likely 
to  find  that  fault  with  it  at  madame's 
fete,  and  even  Ward  had  condescended- 
to  pronounce  that  it  could  not  have 
fitted  Miss  West  better  if  it  had  been 
made  for  her  ;  and  that  though  to  be 
sure  Lady  Forrest's  figure  was  "  cemen- 
tary  itself,"  there  was  not  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  anywhere  between  her  and 
Miss  Emmie.  A  broad  straw  hat, 
freshly  trimmed  with  the  very  same 
rose-coloured  ribbons  that  had  once 
given  rise  to  a  talk  about  the  Kirk- 
mans  at  Eccleston  Square  lay  on  the 
table.  Emmie  had  placed  near  it  a 
bunch  of  half-opened  May  roses — 
May's  roses,  the  loveliest  and  most 
richly-scented  flower  of  the  flowery 
neighbourhood,  which  all  the  country 
girls  sought  for  in  sunny  spots  to  wear 
on  that  particular  day.  Madelon  had 
taken  care  that  Emmie  should  have 
the  finest  blooms  to  be  found  on  her 
own  particular  bush  by  the  river,  and 
Emmie,  after  fastening  the  fullest 
blown  rose  at  her  throat,  was  disposing 
of  a  bunch  of  pink  buds  and  green 
leaves  among  her  braids  under  her 
hat,  when  Wynyard  entered. 

He  smiled  when  he  saw  what  she 
was  doing,  but  not  the  least  cynically ; 
the  notion  of  vanity  or  coquetry  would 
not  have  connected  itself  in  his  mind 
with  Emmie  West  if  he  had  surprised 
her  at  the  glass  a  dozen  times  in  a  day, 
and  he  would  as  little  have  thought  of 
paying  her  a  compliment,  or  making 
the  smallest  remark  to  her  about  her 
looks,  as  he  would  to  a  child.  Her 
simple,  fresh-hearted  enjoyment  of  her 
F  F  2 
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sunshiny  holiday  was,  day  after  day,  as 
he  watched  it,  a  delightful  surprise,  a 
sort  of  acted  poem  to  him  which  he 
would  not  have  run  the  risk  of  disturb- 
ing for  the  world. 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  when  she 
turned  round  from  the  glass  and 
showed  her  fair  face,  as  softly- 
coloured  and  sweet  as  her  roses,  and 
her  clear  happy  eyes  looking  up  from 
the  deep  rim  of  her  hat.  "  That's 
right,  I'm  glad  you  are  equipped  to  set 
forth  at  once  on  our  enterprise,  '  the 
discomfiture  of  the  grocer.'  It  is 
time  that  you  and  I  were  on  the  scene 
of  action,  for  the  adverse  forces  are 
gathering  already.  I  met  the  re- 
doubtable blue  charette  bringing  M. 
Bouchillon  in  a  Paris  coat  and  hat, 
and  yellow  kid  gloves,  and  with,  I 
am  afraid,  an  immense  box  of  bonbons 
by  his  side,  just  as  I  left  the  village  ; 
while  Antoine,  poor  boy,  has  been 
sheepishly  hanging  about  the  '  Place ' 
in  his  blouse  all  the  morning,  making 
himself  quite  common.  What  is  to  be 
done?" 

"  A  coat !  "  cried  Emmie  ;  "  how 
ridiculous  it  will  look  among  the 
blouses." 

"That  is  your  opinion  too,  is  it?  I 
have  been  longing  to  change  costumes 
with  Joseph  Marie  all  the  morning; 
he  has  made  himself  sublime  in  a  new 
blouse,  and  a  bright  red  hankerchief 
hanging  down  from  under  his  cap.  I 
think  I  should  have  proposed  the  ex- 
change to  him,  but  I  was  afraid  of 
loosing  my  prestige  as  Madame's  cousin, 
which  I  mean  to  turn  to  account  to-day 
in  backing  up  Antoine  against  the 
epicier.  I  have  fought  'epiciers  a 
good  deal  at  different  times  in  my  life, 
but  it's  a  new  thing  to  be  reckoning 
on  a  black  coat  and  kid  gloves  as  one's 
most  effective  weapons.  In  fact,  Miss 
West,  it  strikes  me  that  you  and  I  are 
coming  out  in  new  characters  expressly 
for  Madame's  fete — '  glasses  of  fashion ' 
at  which  everybody  will  be  looking. 
We  have  sat  neglected  in  corners  to- 
gether, have  we  not  1  and  now  we  are 
going  to  shine  forth." 


"  Do  you  know,"  said  Emmie,  smil- 
ing, "  I  remember  that  you  talked  to 
me  about  La  Roquette,  and  the  danc- 
ing under  the  chestnuts  that  very  even- 
ing. Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  now  ? 
I  was  wishing  that  you  would  go  away 
all  the  time.  I  was  afraid  Aunt 
Rivers  might  not  like  even  you  to 
waste  so  much  time  upon  me  at  her 
dance." 

"  Even  me  !  She  has  grown  much 
kinder  to  me  now,  you  see,  for  she  lets 
me  have  the  honour  of  taking  care  of 
you  to  the  village.  I  am  to  bring 
Madelon  too,  am  I  not?  the  beauty 
for  whose  favour  these  rivals  in  hat 
and  blouse  are  to  contend  to-night.  I 
have  only  had  a  passing  glimpse  of 
her  as  yet,  and  I  am  curious.  Antoine 
is  very  confidential  with  me,  but  he 
confines  his  praises  to  her  courage  in 
digging,  and  her  good  soup  and  nature. 
I  don't  believe  he  knows  whether  she  is 
pretty  or  not.  When  shall  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  coming  with  us ;  she 
turned  shy  at  the  last,  and  is  walking 
to  the  village  with  her  mother ;  but  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  company  in  the 
charette.  La  Fermiere  and  all  her  boys 
are  to  sit  with  me  in  the  back  seat." 

"  We  will  see  about  that  in  a  min- 
ute. Cannot  the  boys  drive  ?  I  will 
warrant  Bibi  not  to  run  away  with  us, 
or  be  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  getting  us  to  the  chateau. 
You  and  I  meanwhile  will  lay  out  our 
plans  for  this  afternoon's  campaign, 
when  the  triumph  of  true  love,  backed 
by  such  distinguished  patronage  as  we 
two  can  give,  is  to  be  enacted  before 
the  whole  village." 

"Do  you  think  Madame  will  be 
vexed  at  what  we  are  doing  ?  "  said 
Emmie,  anxiously,  when  the  charette, 
packed  to  suit  Wynyard's  views,  was 
well  under  way,  and  the  boys  were 
keeping  up  such  a  perpetual  "Yip, 
yip,"  to  Bibi,  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  names  being  overheard.  "  I 
feel  guilty  for  having  told  you  about 
Madelon  and  Antoine.  I  am  afraid 
Madame  de  Florimel  may  be  hurt  at 
your  taking  the  opposite  side  to  her- 
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self.  We  have  no  right  to  interfere, 
have  we?  " 

"  The  right  of  the  young  to  back 
up  true  feeling  against  worldly  pru- 
dence all  the  world  over,"  said  Wyn- 
yard,  quickly.  "  I  don't  say  anything 
about  you,  but  I  at  least  have  a  right 
to  protest  against  interested  marriages, 
and  to  hate  the  tyranny  that  imposes 
them.  I  mean  to  look  out  for  each 
chance  of  putting  a  spoke  in  the  wheel 
of  such  arrangements  as  comes  across 
me  through  my  life." 

His  pleasant  face  darkened  as  he 
spoke  with  a  sudden  flush  of  anger 
and  pain,  and  he  paused,  vexed  with 
himself.  He  had  thought  it  was  all 
over — this  passionate  pain  at  least. 
He  had  been  congratulating  himself 
on  the  wisdom  of  his  flight  from  Lon- 
don, where  passing  visions  of  Alma 
riding  with  Horace  Kirkman  in  the 
park  were  apt  to  undo  at  a  stroke  the 
effect  of  a  week's  struggle.  He  had 
assured  himself  that  the  last  angry 
regret  had  died  out  of  his  heart  at 
the  sight  of  the  illness  and  suffering 
on  his  old  enemy  Lady  Blvers's  face. 
He  had  even  thought  sometimes  that 
if  he  were  a  poet  he  would  cele- 
brate the  time  of  escape  from  an  un- 
happy love  into  newly-conquered  con- 
tent and  freedom  as  the  most  beautiful 
victory  of  a  life.  Now  here  again  in 
a  moment  came  a  poisoned  arrow  from 
the  old  trouble,  striking  with  as  deadly 
a  sting  as  ever,  and  testifying  that  it 
was  living  and  unconquered  still,  and 
that  it  was  influencing  his  present 
thoughts  and  actions  in  a  way  he  had 
not  suspected.  The  angry  suffering 
was  gone  in  a  moment,  however,  as 
quickly  as  it  came  ;  he  caught  sight  of 
a  grieved  expression  on  Emmie's  ten- 
der face,  and  remorse  for  having  even 
for  a  moment,  even  by  a  look,  clouded 
her  perfect  pleasure,  swept  other 
thoughts  from  his  mind  for  the 
time.  He  brought  himself  back 
from  the  abstract  view  towards  which 
his  anger  had  carried  him  to  a  more 
direct  answer  to  her  question. 

"No,"    he    said,    "I   don't  think 


Madame  de  Florimel  will  be  disap- 
pointed when  her  scheme  falls  to  the 
ground.  She  is  more  or  less  pre- 
pared ;  her  allies  in  the  village  have 
gradually  deserted  her,  and  I  even 
think  she  will  be  glad  of  a  move  that 
will  force  her  protege  to  retire  of  his 
own  accord.  I  shall  represent  to 
her  that  she  has  the  merit  of  having 
raised  Madelon's  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  villagers  by  bringing  such  a  dis- 
tinguished wooer  as  M.  Bouchillon  to 
her  feet,  and  that  this  skilful  ma- 
noeuvre has  brought  Antoine's  parents 
to  wish  for  the  match  they  previously 
had  despised,  and  so  secured  her  favour- 
ite an  advantageous  settlement.  She 
will  be  easily  brought  to  think  that  all 
was  her  own  contriving,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  that  before  another 
week  is  over  Antoine  and  Madelon 
will  be  walking  together  through  all 
the  neighbouring  valleys  and  villages, 
as  is  the  custom  here,  to  invite  all  the 
world  to  the  wedding.  You  and  I 
shall  have  to  go  with  them  on  that 
occasion,  I  expect,  in  the  character  of 
best  friends.  I  only  hope  they  will 
make  haste  and  have  it  before  we 
leave  for  our  mountain  tour." 

"  But  it  is  rather  hard  on  M.  Bou- 
chillon to  have  been  brought  here  only 
to  be  made  to  look  so  foolish  as  he 
will  to-night,  when  Madelon  refuses  to 
dance  with  him." 

"  Not  at  all ;  he  will  in  five  seconds 
choose  some  one  else,  Jeannette,  or 
Louison,  or  Baptista.  He  only  wants 
a  healthy  village  girl  for  a  wife,  who 
goes  to  mass  regularly,  and  has  good 
principles,  and  makes  good  soup.  The 
gold  chain  he  has  brought  with  him — 
of  which  the  whole  village  is  talking — 
was  merely  intended  for  the  Some  one 
who  would  have  him.  He  will  be 
just  as  well  pleased  to  see  it  round 
Baptista' s  neck  as  if  Madelon 
wore  it.  He  loves  in  the  abstract, 
without  troubling  himself  about  par- 
ticulars. Happy  man  to  be  so  easily 
satisfied  !  It  is  the  only  safe  way  of 
loving,  if  one  is  to  lore  at  all,  you  may 
depend." 
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"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Emmie,  shrinking, 
and  Wynyard  was  angry  with  himself 
again.  A  cynical  word  spoken  to  her 
sounded  so  incongruous  that  it  was 
almost  an  insult. 

To  secure  that  he  should  not  offend 
again  he  turned  to  a  different  subject. 

"  Have  you  ever,"  he  asked,  "  no- 
ticed particularly  this  bit  of  the  hill- 
side we  are  passing  now,  with  the 
pomegranate  hedge,  and  a  clump  of 
cactuses  in  a  hollow  below  ?  It  has 
the  curious  effect  upon  me  of  taking 
me  back  to  my  childhood  in  India.  I 
can't  say  whether  because  there  was 
a  hedge  of  cactus  in  my  father's  com- 
pound, or,  as  I  hope,  because  one  of 
the  pictures  my  mother  used  to  lift 
me  up  to  look  at  was  a  sketch  of  this 
spot  done  by  herself  when  she  stayed 
here.  I  incline  to  the  last  supposition, 
the  association  with  my  mother  is  so 
strong.  The  first  time  I  came  here 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  eight,  walking  up 
the  hill  with  my  uncle  and  Madame  de 
Florimel,  I  remember  feeling  bewilder- 
ed like  a  person  in  a  dream  at  coming 
suddenly  on  such  a  familiar  scene.  It 
seemed  to  start  out  of  my  past  life, 
and  bring  back  all  sorts  of  half-for- 
gotten remembrances,  and  it  awoke 
such  a  desperate  longing  for  a  sight 
of  my  mother's  face  again,  that  I  re- 
member it  was  hard  work  to  march 
straight  on  without  letting  any  one 
see  anything." 

"  But  could  you  not  have  told 
them?" 

"  Boys  don't  know  how  to  talk  of 
mysteries  like  that;  and  besides,  I 
think  I  knew  my  uncle  well  enough 
even  then  to  understand  that  I  could 
not  commit  a  more  deadly  offence  than 
to  let  him  know  I  very  much  wanted 
anything  he  could  not  give  me,  least  of 
all,  my  father  and  mother.  I  hardly 
know  how  the  sense  of  guilt  I  had 
when  a  child  for  regretting  them  first 
came  to  me,  but  I  remember  the 
misery  of  it." 

"  Your  uncle  must  have  cared  very 
much  for  you  then.  I  don't  think  I 
should  mind  any  sort  of  behaviour 


that  came  from  too  much  caring  for 
one." 

"  You,  I  dare  say  not,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  my  uncle  I  am  not  made  up  of 
such  selfless  materials,  and  as  I  grew 
older  I  resented  the  notion  of  being 
made  a  holocaust  to  old  resentments, 
burnt  up  utterly  in  the  fire  of  his 
disappointed  egoism.  I  suppose  you 
never  happened  to  read  anything  of 
Jacob  Boehme  ? " 

"  I !  I  never  even  heard  of  him," 
said  Emmie,  a  little  disappointed,  as 
she  often  was  in  conversations  with 
Wynyard,  when  just  in  the  middle  of 
a  personal  anecdote  or  recollection  he 
would  start  aside  and  hunt  a  thought 
or  an  allusion  back  to  some  author 
she  had  never  heard  of. 

"  Of  course  not :  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  old  mystic  should  have  come  in 
your  way ;  but  he  has  long  been  a 
great  friend  of  mine,  and  a  discourse 
of  his  on  the  four  temperaments  was 
in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  about  my 
uncle.  I  was  thinking  that  he  belonged 
to  what  Bcehme  calls  the  order  of 
people  whose  natures  are  grounded 
in  elemental  fire.  A  hungry  yearning 
for  power,  or  it  may  be  for  love,  pos- 
sesses them,  and  they  feed  their  desires 
by  drawing  others'  wills  and  hearts  to 
theirs  and  absorbing  them  so  utterly 
that  their  victims  become  mere  fuel 
without  any  individuality  left.  These 
are  the  ambitious  ruling  spirits  of 
the  world,  successful,  but  seldom  or 
never  happy." 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  a  fire-spirit  then," 
asked  Emmie. 

"You!"  said  Wynyard,  looking  at 
her  with  a  smile,  "  no  ;  I  don't  think 
there  is  the  compelling  power  about 
you.  You  would  not  be  so  much 
afraid  of  Aunt  Rivers  if  you  were  a 
fire-spirit.  Yours  is  a  much  gentler 
attraction  than  the  fierce  rush  of  the 
fire.  Your  cousin  Alma  is.  more  akin 
to  the  bright  element  that  draws  us 
poor  wind-spirits  into  its  neighbour- 
hood to  consume  and  destroy  the  life  in. 
us,  and  leave  us  exhausted  and  worth-, 
less.  Luckily,  however,  the  air-tern- 
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perament  has  its  power  of  escape  and 
revenge.  Sometimes  we  blow  out  the 
fire  and  get  free,  and  then  we  are 
very  happy  in  our  freedom,  and  heal 
ourselves  marvellously,  finding  the 
whole  universe  open  to  air,  and  in  fact 
boundless.  Look  back  at  the  range 
of  mountains  behind  us ;  are  not  the 
colours  about  the  Chevre  d'Or  fine? 
The  dark  blues  on  his  cavernous  left 
side  softening  up  into  the  lilac  of  his 
head,  which  melts  again  into  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow-peaks 
behind.  To  think  that  all  that  beauty 
is  due  to  air — bare  rocks,  as  hard  and 
barren  as  our  worst  troubles,  and  air 
to  see  them  through.  I  think  we  may 
be  very  thankful  to  be  grounded  in 
the  yielding  temperament,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Am  I  an  air-spirit  too,  then  ?  " 

"  Unless  there  is  something  of  the 
earth  element  in  your  nature  I  am  not 
sure." 

"  Is  it  something  bad  ? "  asked  Emmie 
anxiously. 

"  Boehme  gives  it  the  highest  pos- 
sibilities of  all,  and  says  that  the 
noblest  spirits  are  inclosed  in  the 
earth  element  during  their  sojourn  in 
time,  but  it  is  something  of  a  prison 
to  them,  they  yearn  upwards  from  it 
to  God,  and  can  only  receive  the  good 
of  life  through  love,  divine  or  human. 
Without  that  they  are  dark  and  melan- 
choly, but  when  Love  delivers  them 
they  are  capable  of  the  utmost  self- 
devotion  —  giving  out  from  their  dark 
ground  the  most  beautiful  gifts  with- 
out asking  anything  for  themselves 
but  the  fostering  warmth  of  love — 
as  the  earth  turns  sunshine  into  food 
and  verdure  and  flowers." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  understand,"  said 
Emmie ;  "  but  what  are  the  water- 
people  like  1 " 

"  They  poorly  imitate  the  quali- 
ties of  the  fire-type,  but  with  them 
all  is  illusion,  for  though  like  the 
fire-people  their  nature  is  to  absorb 
instead  of  to  give  out,  they,  after  the 
manner  of  water,  hold  shifting  re- 
flections and  images  only  in  their 
hearts — notions,  not  realities,  which 


they  inclose  coldly  and  easily  let  go. 
They  have,  however,  the  persistence 
which  water  has  in  undermining  and 
subtly  finding  its  way,  and  they  divide 
will-power  pretty  evenly  perhaps 
with  their  fire  opposites,  though  they 
gain  their  ends  slowly  and  with  much 
less  show  and  noise.  There  are  lots 
of  water-people  in  the  world,  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  Would  it  be  im- 
pertinent to  put  down  your  Aunt 
Rivers,  and  perhaps  Lady  Forrest, 
among,  let  us  say,  the  more  esti- 
mable of  the  Naiads?  It  needs  all 
the  four  elements,  you  see  (according 
to  Boehme),  to  make  up  human  nature 
and  we  must  not  quarrel  with  what 
comes  to  us." 

"For  all  that,  I  should  not  like 
to  be  a  water-person.  What  do  you 
make  out  Madame  de  Florimel  to  be  ?  " 

"  Look  at  her,"  cried  Wynyard,  for 
by  this  time  they  had  entered  the 
village  and  were  drawing  up  in  front 
of  the  chestnut-shaded  "  Place,"  where 
Madame  de  Florimel  always  received 
her  birthday  guests,  there  being  no 
level  space  in  the  chateau  garden  for 
dancing.  "  Look  at  her  as  she  stands 
there  with  her  little  court  round  her, 
stately  and  smiling,  moving  as  lightly 
and  laughing  as  merrily  as  that  little 
girl  whose  cheek  she  is  stooping  to 
pinch  just  now.  Look,  and  say  if 
anything  but  air  could  clothe  a  de- 
feated life  and  a  lonely  old  age  with 
such  colours,  blotting  out  its  regrets 
and  sorrows  in  sympathetic  reflected 
happiness,  as  the  '  Chevre  d'Or  '  hides 
its  crags  and  chasms  in  purple  glory. 
Hurrah  !  for  the  air-people's  power  of 
escape  from  themselves,  I  say.  It  is 
a  great  gift.  But  here  comes  Joseph 
Marie  to  take  the  charette.  Does  he 
not  look  triumphant?  Madame's  Jete 
is  the  crowning  season  of  the  year  to 
him.  All  the  old  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  already  drinking  and 
praising  his  wine  down  there  at  the 
bottom  of  the  '  Place,'  and  by  and 
by  the  girls  will  be  invited  to  eat  some 
watery  strawberries  which  he  and 
Madame  between  them  have  coaxed  to 
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grow  in  the  chateau  gardens,  and  of 
which  he  is  as  proud  as  if  he  had 
created  them  himself.  He  is  not  sure 
that  he  has  not  something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  the  chestnuts  are  in 
fuller  flower  this  year  than  usual. 
Let  me  help  you  to  get  down ;  we  must 
clear  our  heads  of  mysticism  and  turn 
to  the  business  of  the  evening.  Ah  ! 
there  is  M.  Bouchillon  himself  coming 
up  to  Madame  to  present  his  box  of 
bon-bons  before  the  whole  village. 
They  will  be  won  over  in  a  body  by 
the  grace  with  which  he  is  making 
his  felicitations,  unless  we  hasten  to 
interpose  a  counter  attraction.  Ma- 
dame, who  hates  presents,  is  smiling, 
I  am  afraid,  on  that  bon-bon  box. 
Let  us  go  forward  and  distract  her 
attention  before  every  one  in  the  com- 
mune has  discovered  that  the  giver 
is  her  favourite." 

The  "Place"  was  a  square  level 
piece  of  ground  that  lay  just  below 
the  chateau,  fronting  the  principal 
village  street,  and  overlooked  by  the 
church  on  a  rising  ground  beyond  the 
little  river)  The  tall  magnolias  at 
the  end  of  the  chateau  garden  flanked 
one  side,  and  just  now  cast  a  pleasant 
shadow,  in  which  Madame's  fauteuil 
and  two  or  three  rows  of  seats  for 
special  friends  had  been  set  out  by 
Joseph  Marie.  The  benches  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  square  among  the 
chestnut-trees  were  however  still  the 
most  popular  places  of  resort.  Old 
women  with  their  knitting,  women 
with  babies,  had  established  them- 
selves there  an  hour  or  two  before, 
and  now  groups  of  young  men  in 
clean  blouses  and  girls  in  white  caps 
or  shady  hats  were  gathering  and 
waiting  for  the  music  to  strike  up. 

This  was  a  long-established  vil- 
lage y<g£e-day,  or,  even  in  honour  of 
Madame,  the  thrifty  villagers  would 
not  have  been  tempted  from  work  in 
their  fields  so  early  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  as  the.  fete  fell  on  Madame  de 
Florimel's  birthday  it  had  become  a 
custom  with  her  to  make  herself  the 
patroness  of  the  occasion,  so  far  as 


providing  a  cask  of  her  own  wine 
went,  paying  the  musicians,  and 
coming  out  to  sit  under  the  magnolias 
and  chat  with  everybody  who  liked  to 
claim  her  notice.  Madame's  conduct 
in  this  matter  of  the  fete  was  felt  by 
all  her  neighbours  to  be  manifestly 
English ;  for  what  was  the  sense  of 
giving  away  good  wine  in  a  promiscuous 
undiscriminating  manner  which  did 
not  provoke  individual  gratitude  or 
necessitate  return  ?  And  when  the  cus- 
tom was  first  instituted  there  had  not 
been  wanting  captious  spirits,  headed 
by  the  landlords  of  the  two  cabarets, 
who  insisted  that  such  a  slighting 
of  sound  wine  had  something  anti- 
national  and  unpatriotic  about  it,  and 
was  designed  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  French  people. 

As  years  went  on,  however,  and 
Madame's  peculiarities,  English  or 
otherwise,  were  found  invariably  to 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
dealt  with  her,  a  greater  sense  of  con- 
fidence sprang  up,  and  among  the 
young  people  of  the  neighbourhood  at 
least  Madame'  sfete  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  happiest  day  of  the  year. 
Her  presence,  her  gaiety,  her  pleasant 
notice  of  one  and  another,  gave  it  an 
interest  that  was  wanting  to  other 
fetes.  The  strictest  of  the  mothers 
were  apt  to  relax  their  surveillance 
somewhat  when  "Madame "was  sit- 
ting by  to  encourage  the  young  people 
in  enjoying  themselves,  and  if,  as 
many  people  averred,  there  were  a 
greater  number  of  love-matches  made 
in  La  Roquette  than  most  French 
villages,  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
fact  that  "  Madame,"  the  greatest 
match-maker  of  the  neighbourhood, 
had  always  a  weakness  towards  aiding 
a  preference  that  could  be  traced  back 
to  a  lingering  walk  under  the  chest- 
nut-trees on  her  own/ete-day. 

To  sit  by  Madame  La  Comtesse  on 
the  chateau  chairs  was  a  distinction 
capriciously  meted  out  by  the  owner 
of  them  to  special  favourites  on  her 
birthday.  She  had  a  habit  of  gather- 
ing the  best,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
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also  the  prettiest,  of  the  young  girls 
about  her  by  "nods  and  becks,"  and 
gracious  little  compliments,  remem- 
bered and  repeated  among  themselves 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  Once 
seated  under  the  magnolias  the  girls' 
chances  for  good  partners  were  secured 
for  the  evening,  as  no  young  man  of 
any  pretensions  to  merit  could  con- 
descend to  take  a  partner  from  the 
throng  by  the  chestnuts  when  a 
magnolia  bud  still  remained  to  be 
secured. 

"  Now  you  know  what  a  great  deal 
of  dancing  you  will  have  to  go 
through,"  Wynyard  said,  when  he 
had  explained  all  this  to  Emmie,  and 
placed  her  on  a  chair  between  Madame 
de  Florimel  and  Madelon.  "I  know 
you  can  dance,  for  did  we  not  once  per- 
form the  Lancers  together  in  Eccleston 
Square  when  almost  everybody  else 
had  gone  in  to  supper  1 — and  to-day, 
instead  of  being  ciphers,  we  have  an 
important  part  to  play  in  a  village 
drama.  We  have  to  prevent  Madelon 
from  proclaiming  herself  the  grocer's 
bride  by  dancing  in  the  first  dance 
with  him,  and  encourage  her  to  dis- 
tinguish her  old  lover  so  decidedly  as 
to  pique  M.  Bouchillon  into  making 
another  choice.  Our  work  begins  at 
once,  for  see  here  comes  M.  Bouchillon, 
intent  on  joining  himself  on  to  Madelon 
and  her  mother  ;  intercept  him  if  you 
can,  and  keep  him  in  conversation  while 
I  hunt  Antoine  out  of  the  sulky  shy- 
ness he  is  indulging  among  the  bowl- 
players  down  there.  He  is  ruining 
himself  by  such  conduct.  I  expressly 
forbade  him  to  touch  a  bowl  to-day  ; 
it  stamps  him  as  a  jilted  suitor  before 
the  whole  world." 

Emmie's  power  of  keeping  up  a 
conversation  in  French  was  put  to 
a  severe  test  during  the  next  ten 
minutes.  M.  Bouchillon' s  polite- 
ness and  secret  interest  in  la 
belle  Anglaise,  of  whom  every  one  was 
talking,  prevented  her  being  made 
aware  of  her  deficiencies  too  plainly, 
and  she  managed  to  be  still  asking 
questions  about  the  road  to  Clelles, 


which  she  and  her  aunt  would  pro- 
bably be  following  in  about  ten  days 
from  now,  when  the  music  struck  up. 
Then  she  felt  rather  than  saw — for 
her  back  was  turned  to  the  magnolias 
— that  Wynyard  had  reappeared,  walk- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  young  farmer 
in  his  blouse,  and  that  both  were  stand- 
ing before  Madelon  and  her  mother. 
She  eagerly  brought  out  another  ques- 
tion, professing  great  anxiety  for  an 
answer ;  and  though  M.  Bouchillon 
betrayed  some  uneasiness,  he  made 
her  fully  comprehend  his  reply  before 
he  turned  round.  Then  it  was  too 
late.  Madame  Claire  had  yielded  to 
her  daughter's  pleading  eyes,  or  to 
something  that  this  amiable  relation 
of  Madame's  had  contrived  to  insinu- 
ate in  Antoine 's  favour ;  and  there, 
in  sight  of  all  the  village,  on  this 
important  day,  was  Antoine  leading 
Madelon  before  Madame's  nose  to  the 
first  place  in  the  dance,  precisely  as  it 
had  been  last  year,  and  as  if  no  scheme 
for  Madelon' s  advancement  to  city  life 
had  been  on  the  tapis. 

Baptista's  colour  heightened,  and 
Louison  felt  under  her  cap  to  assure 
herself  that  her  new  earrings  were 
properly  in  sight.  Something  must 
have  taken  a  wrong  turn  in  the  mar- 
riage negociations  at  the  Orange-tree 
house,  and  M.  Bouchillon  and  his  blue 
charette  were  still  in  the  market. 

"Now,"  cried  Wynyard,  turning  to 
Emmie,  "it  is  for  us  to  follow  their 
lead  and  dance  vis-a-vis  to  that  shame- 
faced pair,  to  give  them  courage.  It 
must  be  seen  that  Madelon' s  choice 
is  sanctioned  by  Madame's  English 
friends,  or  our  object  is  only  half 
done.  Won't  you  come  ?  " 

That  was  an  idyllic  dance  to  Emmie, 
often  thought  of  in  after  days,  but 
never  equalled.  The  sunshine,  the 
simple  music,  the  laughter  of  the  vil- 
lage children  playing  under  the  chest- 
nuts, the  broadly-smiling  faces  all 
round,  a  subtle  sense  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  so  many  admiring  eyes 
followed  her  own  and  her  partner's 
movements ;  but  beyond  all,  the  aura 
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of  friendship  and  sympathetic  shar- 
ing in  a  mystery  of  love  which  the 
four  dancers  interchanged  by  look 
and  smile  and  finger -touch,  as  often 
as  they  passed  and  repassed  each 
other  in  the  complicated  figure  of  the 
dance,  made  it  something  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  repeated  in  after  life. 
Wynyard  experienced  something  of 
the  same  feeling,  and  to  him  it  came 
consciously  and  translated  itself  into 
thoughts.  His  gaiety,  which  had  been 
somewhat  forced  since  his  allusion  to 
Alma  on  the  drive,  grew  natural  and 
hearty  again,  and  his  triumph  over 
M.  Bouchillon  was  untinged  by  per- 
sonal bitter  recollections.  The  sweet 
summer  sunshine,  the  simple  happi- 
ness that  pervaded  the  very  air,  was 
bringing  more  than  healing,  it  was 
bringing  new  life,  opening  springs  of 
emotion  and  joy  that  he  had  believed 
sealed  for  ever.  "  If  one  could  but 
live  always  in  Arcadia,  if  one  could 
but  escape  from  the  rush  of  ambition, 
from  the  overwhelming  stress  and 
responsibility  of  more  complex  forms 
of  life,  and  go  back  to  nature  among 
friendly  people  like  these,  with  a 
tender  face  like  Emmie  West's  at 
one's  side,  a  gentle,  sympathetic  heart 
and  mind  in  one's  keeping,  responsive 
as  a  pure  mirror  to  every  thought, 
breathing  out  soothing,  instead  of  un- 
rest. If  one  could  forget  the  past  and 

live   so "      And   then   the   music 

stopped,  the  dance  was  over,  and  Wyn- 
yard found  himself  strolling  slowly 
back  towards  the  magnolias  at  Emmie's 
side. 

"  You  don't  want  to  sit  down  again, 
just  yet,  do  you?"  he  said.  "  If  you 
will  come  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Square  we  shall  get  a  new  view  of  the 
mountains,  and  I  can  point  out  the 
road  we  shall  all  be  mounting  next 
week,  when  Madame  de  Florimel  takes 
us  to  her  eyrie  in  the  mountains  near 
Clelles.  I  heard  you  cross-question- 
ing M.  Bouchillon  just  now.  You 
can  trace  miles  of  the  road  from  the 
high  ground  beyond  the  Chestnuts." 

The  lower   end   of  the   Place  was 


almost  deserted  when  they  reached  it, 
for  a  game  at  bowls  had  just  ended, 
and  the  players  were  gathering  round 
a  shed  where  Joseph  Marie  presided 
over  the  distribution  of  Madame' s 
wine.  The  ground  rose  steeply  here 
to  a  high  bank,  and  when  she  had 
mounted  it  Emmie  commanded  a  view 
of  the  whole  range  of  mountains  that 
sheltered  La  Roquette  from  the  north 
wind. 

"There,"  said  Wynyard,  "do  you 
see  something  hanging  on  to  the  top 
of  that  peak  up  in  the  sky,  a  long  way 
off?  If  you  have  good  eyes  you  can 
make  out  lines  and  spires  that  are  too 
regular  to  be  natural  projections  of  the 
rock.  That  is  St.  Valiere,  our  first 
night's  resting-place  on  our  journey ; 
and  now  look  lower  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  you  will  see  shadowy 
lines  rising  one  above  the  other — that 
is  the  winding  road,  and  a  splendid 
road  it  is  we  shall  follow  to  get  there.' ' 

"  Shall  we  be  able  to  see  this  val- 
ley and  the  village  when  we  are . 
up  there?" 

"  We  shall  have  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  whole  country  spread  out  like- 
a  map  below  us,  but  whether  this  par- 
ticular valley  and  village  will  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  others  I  can't  say." 

"  I  shall  make  it  out,  I  think,"  said 
Emmie,  "  for  we  shall  have  left  it  for 
ever  then,  you  know." 

"  Let  us  climb  the  hill  to  the 
church,  and  I  will  show  you  some- 
thing else." 

The  Angelus  sounded  while  they 
were  crossing  the  Place,  and  when 
they  came  out  on  the  road  they  met 
a  few  old  women  and  girls  who  had 
slipped  away  from  the  crowd  under 
the  trees,  to  kneel  for  a  few  moments 
in  the  church.  Candles  were  lighted 
and  altars  decked  for  the  fete,  and 
Wynyard  and  Emmie  went  to  the 
open  door  to  peep  in;  just  then 
Antoine  and  Madelon  passed  them, 
and  entering  went  to  an  altar  and 
knelt  down  side  by  side.  Involuntarily 
Emmie  glanced  back  at  Wynyard,  and 
they  exchanged  a  congratulatory  smile. 
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"Madame  Claire  must  have  given 
them  leave,"  said  Emmie  in  a  whisper, 
"or  Madelon  would  not  have  come." 

"  Fortunate  people  !  "  answered 
Wynyard.  "They  are  in  earnest 
enough  one  sees,  and  have  early  come 
to  the  end  of  their  story.  Well,  we 
have  done  a  good  day's  work,  have 
we  not  ?  If  we  come  back  here  twenty 
years  hence,  how  those  two  will  talk 
to  us  about  to-day." 

The  plural  pronouns  slipped  out 
quite  involuntarily,  but  directly  they 
were  spoken  Wynyard  was  aware  of  the 
significant  sound  the  sentence  had,  and 
saw  too  that  the  surprise  which  had  first 
come  into  Emmie's  eyes  had  changed 
into  something  else  before  she  lowered 
them.  Was  it  reproof,  or  rather  was  it 
not  overpowering  consciousness  1 — for 
the  soft  line  of  her  cheek  and  the  curve 
of  her  white  neck,  which  was  all  he 
could  see  as  she  turned  from  him,  were 
dyed  crimson.  He  had  had  no  business 
to  say  it,  and  he  would  not  offend  her 
for  the  world,  but  he  could  not  at  the 
moment  feel  as  sorry  for  his  thought- 
lessness as  he  ought.  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  got  out  of  his  ordinary  self  this 
evening  into  a  new  world,  with  new 
possibilities  that  had  often  been  near 
him,  but  never  recognised  till  just 
now.  His  voice  had  a  tone  that 
Emmie  had  never  heard  in  it  before 
when  he  spoke  to  her  again,  though 
the  words  had  nothing  in  them  and 
were  merely  spoken  to  break  the 
silence  that  was  growing  too  long. 

"  '  Madame '  is  lucky  in  the  season 
on  which  her  birthday  falls,  since  so 
many  anniversaries  of  it  were  fated 
to  be  celebrated  here.  She  would  have 
been  puzzled  how  to  manage  an  out- 
door fete  in  England  now,  but  here  it 
is  the  crowning  time  of  the  year.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  crowd  more 
beauty  into  a  day  than  this  one  has 
given  us.  I  could  fancy  it  a  meeting- 
day  between  spring  and  summer,  when 
ihey  have  brought  their  perfections 
together  to  make  a  day  of  Paradise. 
Yesterday  there  was  hardly  such  a 
rich  flush  of  green  over  the  vineyards 


and  hill-sides,  and  to-morrow  its  first 
freshness  will  have  faded  a  little." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  cried  Emmie,  quickly. 
"  It  will  get  more  beautiful  every 
day  here.  I  am  only  sorry  that  you 
showed  me  the  road  to  London  to-day, 
for  I  can't  help  looking  at  it,  and 
remembering  that  when  we  are  on  it 
we  shall  have  left  all  this  behind  us." 
"  Let  us  call  it  the  road  to  St. 
Valicre  till  we  get  there,"  said  Wyn- 
yard. "  I  don't  mean  to  cheat  myself 
out  of  a  day  of  my  holiday  by  think- 
ing about  what  is  to  come  at  the  end. 
I  am  drawing  largely  on  the  future  by 
taking  such  a  long  one  this  year,  and 
it  ought  to  have  stores  of  strength  and 
rest  in  it  to  go  upon  till — I  can't  say 
when.  Don't  you  think  that  when 
you  and  I  meet  in  Saville  Street — say 
on  some  such  foggy  day  as  that  one 
when  my  cousin  and  I  brought  Miss 
Moore  home  with  a  broken  head — we 
shall  get  a  great  deal  of  sunshine  out 
of  imagining  ourselves  back  again  at 
the  church  door  of  La  Eoquette  while 
the  Angelus  was  ringing,  and  Madelon 
and  Antoine  were  strolling  up  the  hill 
between  the  quince-trees,  with  the 
afternoon  light  on  their  faces.  Don't 
you  think  we  can  manage  to  make  a 
sufficiently  strong  spell  from  that  to 
keep  the  fog  out  of  our  thoughts  at 
least  1  " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Emmie,  softly. 

And  Wynyard' s  conscience  pricked 
him  again,  but  more  feebly  this  time, 
for  he  thought  he  meant,  and  more 
than  meant,  all  that  his  words  implied. 
And  why  should  he  not  do  his  best  to 
go  back  cured,  and  better  than  cured, 
safe  for  ever  from  the  regrets  and 
angers  that  he  had  found  so  miser- 
ably disabling  and  useless?  Why 
force  himself  to  believe  that  there 
were  no  real  jewels  in  the  world 
because  the  one  he  had  coveted  first 
had  proved  a  mere  bit  of  tinsel  ? 

"  The  women  are  coming  out  of 
church,'  he  said  a  moment  later. 
'  Their  fete-d&y  eyelet  has  been  duly 
said,  and  they  are  ready  for  their 
dancing  and  their  gossip  again.  We 
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had  better  go  back  to  the  magnolias, 
or  '  Madame '  will  think  we  are  setting 
the  villagers  a  bad  example.  You 
must  dance  with  Antoine  next  time  to 
complete  his  glorification,  and  I  will 
ask  Madelon  to  be  your  vis-ct-vis,  and 
then  we  shall  have  given  the  villagers 
enough  to  talk  about." 

Emmie  was  relieved,  and  perhaps  a 
little  surprised,  to  be  received  quite 
cordially  by  "  Madame,"  and  welcomed 
back  to  the  coveted  seat  at  her  right 
hand.  There  were  no  cold  looks  to 
mar  her  pleasure  that  day,  though 
Wynyard  danced  again  with  her  twice. 
Everybody  smiled  upon  her ;  even  M. 
Bouchillon  requested  the  honour  of  her 
hand  from  Madame,  and  performed 
the  last  quadrille  with  her  in  a  style 
which  was  considered  by  Baptista  and 
her  mother  to  eclipse  by  a  long  way 
Wynyard's  characterless  dancing. 

By  the  time  this  last  dance  was 
over,  and  cups  of  English  tea  dispensed 
under  the  magnolias,  and  swallowed 
with  heroic  determination  by  Madame's 
favourites,  La  Fermiere  and  her  boys 
had  packed  themselves  into  the 
charette,  and  were  waiting  impatiently 
for  Emmie  to  join  them.  Even  on 
fete  days  at  La  Roquette  the  heads  of 
families  insisted  on  early  hours,  for 
to-morrow's  work  must  not  be  trenched 
upon. 

Madame  had  a  little  word  for  Em- 
mie when  she  came  up  to  say  good- 
night, that  made  her  cheeks  once 
more  that  day  out-colour  her  May 
roses. 

"  So,  so,  thou  hast  a  will  of  thine 
own,  little  one.  One  guesses  how  it 
is  that  thy  heart  is  set  on  advocating 
the  English  way ;  but  I  will  wait  to 
write  to  thy  mother  till  I  can  send  her 
a  little  message  that  I  have  made  in 
my  head  already.  I  do  not  think  now 
that  she  has  neglected  to  think  of  thy 
future,  however  English  her  way  of 
acting  may  be ;  "  and  then  Madame 
stooped  down  and  kissed  Emmie  on 
both  cheeks,  looking  into  her  eyes 
between  times  with  a  meaning  smile 
that  quite  took  away  Emmie's  breath, 


and  put  an  end  to  all  chance  of  her 
getting  said  the  birthday  congratula- 
tions she  had  reserved  to  this  last 
minute. 

Joseph  Marie  was  to  drive  the  cha- 
rette up  the  hill,  and  the  boys,  a  little 
excited  and  noisy,  had  secured  the 
places  near  the  driver  for  themselves, 
leaving  room  for  Emmie  near  the 
door.  Wynyard  came  out  into  the 
road  to  help  her  in,  and  to  wrap  a 
shawl  of  "  Madame's  "  round  her,  for 
the  air  had  turned  chilly  after  the 
sunset. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  they  were  start- 
ing, "  it  has  been  a  splendid  day,  and 
it  is  over ;  but  we  are  not  going  to 
regret  it,  are  we  ?  It's  the  first  day 
of  summer,  not  the  last  day  of  spring, 
remember,  and  things  are  to  go  on 
getting  better  and  better,  you  settled 
that." 

Two  hours  later,  when  the  Place  was 
quite  deserted,  and  the  twinkling 
lights  in  the  village  street  and  in  the 
houses  on  the  distant  hills  were  dis- 
appearing one  after  the  other,  till  the 
whole  scene  was  left  to  a  garment  of 
moonlight,  Wynyard  came  through  the 
side  garden  door  again,  and  paced  up 
and  down  under  the  magnolias.  He 
had  been  having  rather  a  sharp  argu- 
ment with  Madame  de  Florimel — one 
of  those  word  battles  which  generally 
began  and  ended  in  playful  teazing, 
but  which  were  apt  to  have  a  belt  of 
earnestness  between,  when  a  word  or 
two  was  sometimes  said  that  left  a 
sting,  or  at  least  matter  for  thought 
and  self-questioning  behind  it.  To- 
.  night  a  good  deal  of  the  talk  had 
been  in  earnest,  and  Wynyard  had 
said  and  heard  much  that  he  wanted 
to  look  at  over  again  under  the  calming 
influence  of  the  moonlight.  He  had 
grown  a  little  hot  perhaps  in  defending 
his  meddling  in  Antoine's  affairs,  and 
he  had  said  some  bitter  things  which 
he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  were  still  so  persistently  in 
his  mind  that  they  would  rush  out 
whenever  they  were  challenged.  Yet 
that,  after  all,  was  not  the  point  which 
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occupied  him  most.  Some  quiet  words 
of  Madame  de  Florimel's,  at  the  end 
of  all  the  heat  while  they  were  making 
friends,  caused  the  disturbance  that 
had  sent  him  into  the  fresh  air  to 
cool  his  head.  Words  that  took  for 
granted  the  mutual  attraction  between 
himself  and  Emmie,  and  represented 
it  as  a  fact  too  transparent  for  any 
looker-on  during  the  last  three  weeks 
to  be  in  any  doubt  about  it,  unless — 
and  in  this  lay  the  sting — unless  there 
were  indeed  some  deeper  likeness  be- 
tween himself  and  his  mother,  than 
that  eagerness  of  speech  and  vivacity 
of  manner  which  Madame  de  Florimel 
was  fond  of  commenting  on.  Wyn- 
yard's  idea  of  himself  was  that  he 
was  even  too  persistent  in  all  his 
likings  and  prejudices.  Was  it  so? 
or  was  his  consistency  in  this  one 
matter,  which  eminently  to  one  of  his 
affectionate  nature  was  the  making  or 
marring  of  a  life,  slipping  away  from 
him  ?  If  so,  was  it  a  matter  for 
self -disgust  or  for  intense  rejoicing? 
Should  he  open  his  arms  to  let  in 
the  possible  new  love,  or  sternly  order 
it  away  to  cling  to — what  ?  A  bitter 
recollection  of  the  woman  who  had 
chosen  Horace  Kirkman  instead  of 
himself,  after  playing  with  his  love 
for  years. 

Wynyard  had  left  the  Chateau 
garden  and  come  out  into  the  Place, 
because  he  could  not  think  out  this 
question  in  a  place  that  had  an  associa- 
tion which  Madame  de  Florimel's  words 
had  made  a  little  disturbing  to-night— 
the  picture,  namely,  which  she  had  of  ten 
drawn  for  him  of  his  mother  and  his 
uncle  on  the  day  when  they  had  come 
up  the  marble  steps  from  the  lower  gar- 
den hand  in  hand  to  tell  her  of  the  en- 
gagement that  was  never  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  suggestion  that  there  might  be 
an  inherited  taint  of  fickleness,  or  at 
least  of  the  hasty  impulsive  yielding 
that  had  made  his  mother  a  traitor, 
was  not  welcome  just  now,  when  the 
matter  in  hand  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
quest over  a  too  persistent  longing  for 
what  was  beyond  his  reach.  What 


virtue  could  there  be  in  holding  on  to 
an  angry  pain  felt  to  be  a  clog  and 
hindrance  to  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
if  by  right  and  healthful  means  it 
could  be  effectually  exorcised.  If,  as 
Madame  de  Florimel  hinted,  he  had 
inadvertently  won  that  fresh,  sweet, 

simple  heart .     Wynyard  checked 

his  rapid  pace  as  this  thought  pre- 
sented itself,  and  his  eye  fell  suddenly 
on  a  May  rosebud  that  lay  in  his 
path,  where  his  next  step  would  have 
crushed  it  into  the  dust. 

He  stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  laid  it 
on  his  hand.  It  must  have  fallen 
from  Emmie  West's  hat  when  she 
stood  just  here  wishing  Madame  de 
Florimel  good-night  an  hour  or  two 
ago.  Wynyard  remembered  that  he 
had  noticed  the  flower  touching  her 
fair  flushed  cheek  and  her  delicate 
ear  when  she  turned  from  him  after 
the  look  they  had  exchanged  by  the 
church  door.  Then  he  smiled  rather 
bitterly  at  himself  as  the  remem- 
brance came  back  to  his  mind  of 
a  time  long  ago  when  he  had 
picked  up  a  faded  flower  from  the 
ground  —  a  camellia,  dropped  from 
Alma's  dress  on  to  the  dusty  floor  of 
a  London  ball-room,  which  he  had 
secured  as  a  priceless  treasure  and 
kept  for  weeks.  One  could  not  with- 
out some  self-contempt  be  as  foolish  as 
that  for  more-  than  one  woman,  he 
thought,  and  he  made  a  hasty  move- 
ment to  toss  the  rosebud  into  the 
path  again.  No,  he  could  not,  it  was 
too  like  Emmie  West  for  that — too 
beautiful,  and  fresh,  and  pure  to  lie 
in  the  dust.  He  compromised  the 
matter  by  slipping  it  somewhat  care- 
lessly into  his  button-hole,  and  when 
he  resumed  his  walk,  and  his  thoughts 
calmed  down  and  gradually  assumed 
the  shape  of  plans,  he  was  aware  every 
now  and  then  of  the  subtle  arrowy 
perfume  of  the  flower  breathed  up 
into  his  face,  and  claiming  a  recogni- 
tion in  an  under-current  of  conscious- 
ness that  kept  crossing  his  soberer 
reflections  with  tender  fancies  and 
golden  gleams  of  hope.  He  would  not 
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be  hasty — there  was  no  need  for  haste  ; 
and  yet  there  was  equally  no  need  for 
withdrawal  in  any  degree  from  the 
intimacy  which  he  felt  had  somewhat 
changed  its  character  to-night.  He 
resolved  that  the  holiday  up  to  the 
end  of  that  journey  to  Clelles  of 
which  they  had  spoken  should  be  a 
complete  holiday,  one  of  those  rare 
times  for  living  in,  and  enjoying  the 
present,  without  backward  or  forward 
glances  such  as  come  into  busy  earnest 


lives  like  oases  of  greenness  and  re- 
freshment good  to  look  back  upon. 
Decisive  questions  might  be  left  to 
settle  themselves  leisurely  in  Saville 
Street  when  work-days  had  begun 
again.  The  May  Rose — his  May  Rose 
— Wynyard  said  to  himself,  with  a 
quiet  content  stealing  into  his  heart, 
was  not,  as  he  well  knew,  a  fine-weather 
flower  only,  but  might  be  trusted  to 
breathe  its  delicate  fragrance  in  dark 
as  well  as  in  sunny  days. 


To  be  continued. 
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TO  THEOCRITUS,  IN  WINTER 

/Sv  TU.V  "2iKe\av  es  oXa. 


Id.  viii.  56. 

A.H,  leave  the  smoke,  the  wealth,  the  roar 

Of  London,  and  the  noisy  street, 
For  still,  by  the  Sicilian  shore, 
The  murmur  of  the  Muse  is  sweet. 
Still,  still,  the  suns  of  summer  greet 

The  mountain-grave  of   Helike, 
And  shepherds  still  their  songs  repeat, 
And  gaze  on  the  Sicilian  sea  ! 

What  though  they  worship  Pan  no  more, 
That  guarded  once  the  shepherd's  seat, 
They  chatter  of  their  rustic  lore, 

They  watch  the  wind  among  the  wheat  ! 
Cicalas  chirp,  the  young  lambs  bleat, 

Where  whispers  pine  to  cypress  tree  ; 
They  count  the  waves  that  idly  beat, 
And  gaze  on  the  Sicilian  sea. 

Theocritus  !  thou  canst  restore 

The  pleasant  years,  and  over-fleet  ; 
With  thee  we  live  as  men  of  yore, 

We  rest  where  running  waters  meet  ! 

And  then,  —  we  turn  unwilling  feet 

And  seek  the  world  —  so  must  it  be  — 
We  may  not  linger  in  the  heat, 

And  gaze  on  the  Sicilian  sea  ! 

Master,  —  when  rain,  and  snow,  and  sleet 
And  northern  winds  are  wild,  to  thee 

We  come,  we  rest  in  thy  retreat, 
And  gaze  on  the  Sicilian  sea  ! 

A.  LANG. 
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BUKNS'S  UNPUBLISHED  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK. 


" '  Once/  says  a  nice  speculator  on 
the  follies  of  the  wise  (D' Israeli,  On 
the  Literary  Character,  vol.  i.  p.  136), 
'once  we  were  nearly  receiving  from 
the  hand  of  genius,  the  most  curious 
sketches  of  the  temper,  the  irascible 
humour,  the  delicacy  of  soul,  even  to 
its  shadowiness,  from  the  warm  sbozzos 
of  Burns,'  when  he  began  a  diary  of 
his  heart— a  narrative  of  characters  and 
events,  and  a  chronology  of  his  emo- 
tions. It  was  natural  for  such  a  crea- 
ture of  sensation  and  passion  to  project 
such  a  regular  task,  but  quite  impossible 
to  get  through  it.'  This  most  curious 
document,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  not 
yet  been  printed  entire.  Another  gene- 
ration will  no  doubt  see  the  whole  of 
the  confession ;  however,  what  has 
already  been  given,  it  may  be  surmised, 
indicates  sufficiently  the  complexion  of 
Burns's  prevailing  moods,  during  his 
moments  of  retirement  at  this  most  in- 
teresting period  of  his  history  "  (Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  Burns,  i.  126). 

In  the  concluding  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Burns,  published  in  1834, 
Allan  Cunningham  writes  of  this  docu- 
ment :  —  "  The  following  memoranda 
formed  a  part  of  the  rough  materials 
out  of  which  Burns  composed  a 
more  extended  and  elaborate  journal, 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1787,  in  which  he  recorded  his  obser- 
vations on  men  and  manners,  literary 
anecdotes,  scraps  of  verse,  favourite 
passages  from  his  letters,  and  not  a 
little  searching  criticism.  Of  that  valu- 
able volume  nothing,  it  is  believed,  now 
exists,  save  the  fragments  contained  in 
the  following  pages  :  Cromek  announces 
its  probable  fate  in  these  words  : — '  On 
his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  Burns  took 
lodgings  with  a  Mrs.  Carfrae  in  the 
Lawnmarket,  where  a  person,  a  car- 
penter, then  working  at  Leith,  often 
called  to  see  him.  This  man,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1787,  or  begin- 


ning of  1788,  enlisted  into  the  Com- 
pany of  Artificers  then  raising  to  go  to 
Gibraltar.  Just  before  he  set  off  he  got 
access  to  Burns's  rooms  in  his  absence, 
and  stole  the  book,  which  contained  a 
faithful  record  of  everything  interest- 
ing that  happened  to  him  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  characteristic  sketches  of 
the  different  literary  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  had  been  introduced.  He  was 
written  to  repeatedly  to  restore  the  book, 
a  clasped  quarto,  but  in  vain.  He  had 
even  the  audacity  to  acknowledge  the 
theft,  but  he  refused  to  part  with  the 
journal.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died 
in  the  year  1798,  as  he  has  not  been 
heard  of  since.' 

"  Of  the  value  of  the  work  we  have 
thus  I  fear  lost,  "  &c. 

Burns's  most  recent  editor,  Mr.  Scott 
Douglas,  disposes  of  Cromek's  mare's 
nest  by  the  publication,  vol.  iv.  p.  220 
(Paterson's  edition),  of  a  letter  from 
Burns  to  Mr.  George  Eeid,  Barquharrie, 
dated  Edinburgh,  19th  April,  1787- 
which  concludes  with  the  following 
message : — • 

"  Tell  Miss  Jenny  that  I  had  wrote 
her  a  long  letter,  wherein  I  had  taken 
to  pieces  rt-  Honorables,  Honorables, 
and  Reverends  not  a  few  ;  but  it,  with 
many  more  of  my  written  things,  were 
stolen  from  my  room,  which  terrified 
me  from  'scauding  my  lips  in  ither 
folk's  kail '  again.  By  good  luck,  the 
fellow  is  gone  to  Gibraltar,  and  I  trust 
in  heaven  he  will  go  to  the  bottom  for 
his  pains."  The  Common-place  book 
from  which  Currie  copied  now  lies 
before  me.  It  is  not  a  clasped  quarto, 
but  a  post  folio  manuscript  book.  It 
is  without  lock  and  key.  It  was  begun 
on  April  9th,  1787,  and  is  continued  till 
after  spring,  1789,  and  probably  till  near 
Aug.  1790.  The  origin  of  the  mistake 
about  the  "  clasped  "  quarto  is  no  doubt 
Burns's  own  expression  on  page  2, 
printed  in  Currie's  edition  of  1800.  "  I 
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think  a  lock  and  key  a  security  at  least 
equal  to  the  bosom  of  any  friend  what- 
ever." Mr.  Scott  Douglas  points  out 
that  Dr.  Currie  undoubtedly  had  pos- 
session of  the  book  in  preparing  his  first 
edition  of  1800  for  the  press,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  use  which  he  made  of  it 
is  one  reason  for  the  present  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Scott  Douglas  says,  in  a  note 
to  the  Extempore  to  Mr.  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton, first  printed  from  it  in  the  Golden 
Treasury  edition  of  Burns  in  1865 — 

"  Alexander  Smith  obtained  it  in  one 
of  the  many  manuscript  scroll  books  of 
the  poet  which  Dr.  Currie  declined  to 
make  use  of  in  compiling  his  edition 
and  biography.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  presented  by  Burns  to  Mrs.  Dun- 
lop  somewhere  in  the  year  1788.  It 
seems  to  have  passed  through  several 
hands,  and  at  each  remove  to  have  been 
denuded  of  some  of  its  pages.  In  a 
tattered  condition,  it  came  at  last  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  London 
publisher  of  Smith's  edition  of  Burns." 

Allan  Cunningham  concludes  his  re- 
marks on  the  "  Common-place  Book  " 
with  the  following  sentences : — "  The 
prose  portion  of  the  succeeding  pages  is 
copied  from  Currie  and  from  Cromek, 
with  some  slight  additions  :  the  verse  is 
from  another  source.  In  several  places 
small,  but  necessary,  liberties  have  been 
taken  with  the  language  :  it  would  have 
been  unwise  to  omit  verses  so  character- 
istic, and  they  would  have  offended 
many  had  they  appeared  as  they  stand 
in  the  original."  The  remark  applies 
only  to  the  verses  "from  another 
source,"  but  it  has  occasionally  been 
read  in  connection  with  the  "small, 
but  necessary,  liberties "  "  in  several 
places,"  and  the  impression  appears  to 
have  got  abroad  that  the  "  Common- 
place Book"  contains  things  the  pub- 
lication of  which  might  do  injury  to 
Burns's  memory.  It  is  to  remove  this 
impression,  which  is  utterly  unjust,  to 
correct  the  other  mistakes  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  add  a  little  to  what  is 
authentically  known  of  Burns,  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  owner  of  the 
"Common-place  Book,"  has  entrusted 
it  to  me  for  publication. 

No.  233. — VOL.  xxxix. 


It  is  a  post  folio  manuscript  book, 
13^  inches  long  by  8^  broad,  contain- 
ing 240  pages  of  unglazed,  rather  strong 
writing-paper,  bound  in  half-calf.  It  is 
marked  on  the  paper  board  outside 
with  a  large  capital  A,  as  if  Burns  had 
intended  it  to  be  the  first  of  a  series 
of  similar  confidants  of  his  private 
thoughts.  So  far  from  being  tattered 
it  is  in  perfect  condition.  The  price, 
4s.  3d.,  is  marked  in  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  cover.  Immediately  below,  Burns 
has  written — 

R.  Burns  was  born  25  Jan  1759 
See  this  Book  pa  3  note. 

The  pages  1  to  100  were  numbered 
in  his  own  handwriting.  Pages  23  to 
26  inclusive  are  wanting,  but  those 
before,  and  27 — 40,  are  filled  with 
holograph  MSS.  After  page  40,  the 
holograph  letter  which  Burns  sent  to 
the  Honorable  the  Bailies  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  Edinburgh,  asking  permission  to 
put  a  "  simple  stone  over "  the  "  re- 
vered remains"  of  Eobert  Fergusson, 
is  inserted,  and  the  epitaph — only  the 
first  verse  of  the  three  of  which  it  con- 
sists appears,  slightly  altered,  on  the 
stone — is  written  on  the  back  of  the 
letter.  The  letter,  when  folded  out,  is 
of  the  same  size,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  of  the  same  paper  as  the  rest  of 
the  "  Common-place  Book,"  so  that  two 
of  the  eighteen  missing  pages,  41-59  in- 
clusive, may  be  thus  accounted  for. 

Dr.  Currie  prints  the  minute  of 
Sederunt  of  the  Honorable  the  Bailies 
of  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  II. 
p.  26,  which  contains  Burns's  letter, 
not  quite  accurately  transcribed,  and  the 
epitaph  (p.  69)  in  one  verse.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  the  letter  had  been 
inserted  in  the  "  Common-place  Book  " 
when  it  was  in  Currie's  possession.  It  is 
endorsed  in  a  different  hand  from  that 
which  has  made  the  other  notes  and 
references.  There  is  no  page  number 
on  either  side,  which  makes  it  a  little 
less  likely  that  it  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  pages  missing  after  page  40. 
It  may  of  course  have  been  a  single 
leaf  torn  out  by  Burns  before  the  pages 
were  numbered  at  all,  and  duly  replaced 
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by  himself.  It  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
bable that  the  pages  were  numbered 
from  1  to  100  during  the  first  days 
of  his  possession  of  the  book,  and  the 
coincidence  of  size  and  shape  between 
the  two  papers  may  be  only  accidental. 

There  is  no  trace  of  what  became  of 
23  to  26,  which  almost  certainly  con- 
tained holograph  MSS.,  or  of  the  other 
16  or  18  pages  between  pp.  41  and  59, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  done  so. 
Pa^e  27  begins  with  the  4  lines  which 
conclude  the  ferrible  ode  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Oswald,  "  Dweller  in  yon 
dungeon  dark,"  and  the  preceding  27 
lines  of  that  ode  probably  occupied 
nearly  1£  pages  of  the  Common-place 
Book. 

At  the  sides  and  at  the  beginnings  of 
pages  explanatory  and  critical  notes  are 
occasionally  inserted  in  a  hand  un- 
known to  me,  but  which  I  conjecture 
may  hav*  been  Dr.  Currie's.  In  several 
places  where  blanks  were  originally 
left,  or  where  only  initials  in  Burns's 
handwriting  have  been  given,  this  anno- 
tator,  but  generally  Burns  himself,  has 
filled  in  the  names. 

Most  of  the  passages  which  have  been 
used  in  Dr.  Currie's  edition  are  marked 
in  a  printing-hand,  which  has  been  ren- 
dered below  by  black-faced  type,  with 
occasional  directions  like  "  thus  far," 
for  the  printer,  or  more  probably  for  the 
copyist  who  prepared  the  extracts  for 
him  ;  and  the  pages  and  numbers  noted 
correspond  to  those  in  Dr.  Currie's  first 
edition  of  1800. 

The  handwriting  throughout  is  ad- 
mirably clear  and  strong — much  freer 
than  that  reproduced  from  the  Common- 
place Book  of  1784,  from  which  Mr. 
Scott  Douglas  gives  two  pages  of  fac- 
simile in  the  first  volume  of  Paterson's 
edition  The  interlineations,  all  in 
Burns's  own  hand,  are  not  very 
numerous.  The  book  was  evidently 
used  for  fair  copies  of  what  the  author 
at  the  time  considered  finished  work, 
though  he  has  occasionally  altered  a  line 
or  a  sentence  materially,  either  as  he 

Copying  it  over,  or  at  a  later  date. 
The  journal  commences  on  April  9th, 
1787.     It  was  on  July  31st  of  the  pre- 


vious year  that  Burns's  first  volume, 
the  famous  Kilmarnock  Edition  of  600 
copies,  appeared.  It  was  exhausted  al- 
most at  once.  But  the  autumn  months 
were  heavy  with  trouble.  His  written 
contract  of  private  marriage  with  Jean 
Armour  had  been  destroyed  on  April 
14th,  1786,  on  the  urgent  demand  of 
her  indignant  father,  and  his  unowned 
wife  had  made  him  the  father  of  twins 
in  the  beginning  of  September.  Both 
husband,  and  wife  seem  to  have  fan- 
cied that  by  this  act,  and  by  Burn's 
subsequently  standing  up  in  church 
in  the  place  of  repentance  to  receive 
church  censure,  their  marriage  was 
effectually  dissolved.  Her  father  had 
procured  a  warrant  to  throw  Burns 
into  jail  till  he  found  "  security  for  an 
enormous  sum,"  and  he  had  resolved 
to  leave  Scotland  for  Jamaica.  "  I 
had  taken,"  he  says  "  the  last  fare- 
well of  my  few  friends  ;  my  chest  was 
on  the  road  to  Greenock ;  I  had  com- 
posed the  last  song  I  should  ever  mea- 
sure in  Caledonia,  when  Dr.  Blacklock's 
opinion  that  I  would  meet  with  en- 
couragement in  Edinburgh  for  a  second 
edition  fired  me  so  much  that  I  posted 
away  for  that  city."  It  was  in  the  end 
of  November  that  he  left  Mossgiel  on 
horseback  for  Edinburgh.  He  was  in 
Edinburgh  on  December  2nd.  His  Ayr- 
shire fame  had  preceded  him.  "Within  a 
few  days  he  met  Lord  Glencairn.  Henry 
Erskine,  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  of  Orange- 
field,  and  on  December  9th  the  review 
by  Henry  Mackenzie,  "  the  Man  of 
Feeling,"  in  the  Lounger  announced  to 
Edinburgh  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  a  star  of  the  first  splendour  had  risen 
in  the  Scottish  heavens.  Burns  was 
everywhere  received  with  rapture  in  the 
fastidious  society  of  the  capital.  Edin- 
burgh was  full  at  all  seasons  of  lawyers, 
and  clergymen  and  professors.  It  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  retired  officers 
or  professional  men  with  a  little 
competence.  In  the  winter  months  its 
ordinary  society  was  nearly  doubled  by 
the  noblemen  and  country  squires  who 
came  to  town  with  their  families  as 
such  people  come  to  London  now. 
The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
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Caledonian  Hunt  subscribed  in  January 
for  100  copies  of  the  new  edition  of 
the   poems.      The    "  Masons "    held    a 
great  meeting,  which  was  turned   into 
an  ovation  for  their  brother  mason,  the 
ploughman-poet.    He  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  Nasmyth.     "  In  the  course  of  the 
spring,  Dugald  Stewart,"  says  Burns, 
"  called  on  me  once  or  twice  at  my  re- 
quest early  in  the  morning,  and  walked 
with   me  to  Braid  Hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  when  he  charmed 
me  still  more  by  his  private  conversa- 
tion  than  he  had   ever   done  in  com- 
pany."  He  supped  with  Dr.  Blair,  who 
was    fond     of    hearing   him   read    his 
verses,  went  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's 
routs,  and  dined  with  Lord  Monboddo 
and   his    lovely  daughter,    that    "  fair 
Burnet,"  whose  marvellous  beauty  struck 
his  "  adoring  eyes."     It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian  hunt 
as  they   watched  the  Ayrshire  plough- 
man moving  through  the  rooms  of  the 
proudest  and  perhaps  the  poorest  nobility 
in  Europe.      He   was   readily   enough 
touched   and  flattered  by  the  slightest 
sign  of  genuine  courtesy,  but  he    was 
utterly  unconscious  of  his  absolute  in- 
feriority to  them  according  to  the  unal- 
terable constitution  of  Scottish  society. 
Their  wives  and  daughters  recognised 
his  power,  and  admired  with  less  reserve 
his  courage  and  independence.     Doubt- 
les-!  many  a  heart  beat  fast  as  those  flash- 
ing eyes — young  Walter  Scott,  who  was 
a  lad  of  fifteen  at  the  time,  "  never  saw 
such    another   eye    in  a  human   head, 
though    I    have  seen  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  my  time," — met  its  fair 
owner's  timid  and  curious  glances.     But 
curiosity  soon  grew  a  little  sated.  Doubt- 
less the  gentlemen    of  the  Caledonian 
hunt  found  Burns    wanting   in    a  due 
sense  of  the   distinctions  of  rank — the 
ladies  to  whom  the  lion  roared  so  gently 
began  to  think  of  some  newer  "  noble 
beasts  " — and  even  the  mild   a^tonish- 
ment    of    the   professors    over   a   man 
who  had  acquired  a  "  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  association 
of  ideas  "  without  having  confused  his 
brains  in  college  classes,  lost  its  early 
freshness. 


The  new  edition  of   the  poems  ap- 
peared on   April  21st,  1787.       There 
were  nearly  3,000  subscribers.     It  was 
very     successful,     and     Burna     found 
himself  entitled   to   a   sum   of   money 
beyond  his   expectations,  which  raised 
him     at    once    to     a     position     from, 
which  he  might  even  look  forward  to 
marrying  and   stocking  a  farm  of  his 
own.     He  left  Edinburgh  on  May  5th 
for  a  Border  tour  of  five  weeks.     He 
returned   to  Mauchline   on  June  9th, 
where  Jean  Armour's  parents  were  as 
proud  of  him  and  as  deferential  to  him 
as  they  had  been  truculent  and  insult- 
ing before  he  left  Ayrshire.     On  June 
13th  he  writes:   "I  never,  my  friend, 
thought  mankind  very  capable  of  any- 
thing generous  :  but  the  stateliness  of 
the  patricians  of  Edinburgh,  and   the 
civility  of  my  plebeian  brethren  (who 
perhaps    formerly   eyed    me    askance) 
since  I  returned  home,  have  nearly  put 
me  out  of  conceit  altogether  with  my 
species."     His  visit  to  Mauchline  was 
followed     by    another     month's     tour 
through  the  "Western  Highlands,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Ayrshire,  spend- 
ing nearly  a  month  at  Mauchline,  going 
back  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  taking  a  run 
afterwards  into  the  central  Highlands, 
and  settling  in  Edinburgh  for  the  win- 
ter months  of  1787-88.      It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1788  that  he  re-married  Jean 
Armour,  and  settled  with  her  on  the 
farm  of  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries.     The 
last  certain  date  of  the  Common-place 
Book  is  in  the  four  lines  closing  the  Ode 
to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Oswald,  Auchin- 
cruive,  written  in  January  1789,  which 
ends  on  p.   27.     Thirteen   more  pages 
follow,  and  the  last  entry  is  the  "  Elegy 
on  Captain  Matthew  Henderson,"  which 
was    probably    written   shortly    before 
August  2,  1790,  when  he  forwarded  a 
copy  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  McMurdo, 
Drumlanrig. 

At  the  date  when  he  wrote  this 
Common-place  Book,  therefore,  Burns 
was  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  It  begins  twelve 
days  before  the  Edinburgh  edition  was 
published.  The  600  copies  of  the 
Kilmarnock  edition  had  been  eagerly 
bought  up  ;  the  verdict  of  all  who  were 
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distinguished  by  birth,  by  intellectual 
merit,  or  in  society,  had  confirmed  the 
praise  he  had  received  in  his  own 
"  kintra  side "  in  Ayrshire,  and  the 
subscription-list  insured  his  pecuniary 
position.  The  prose  entries  on  the  first 
pages  contain  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 
the  characters  who  had  struck  him  most 
in  Edinburgh,  which  are  admirably 
generous  tributes  from  a  man  conscious 
of  genius  and  already  sated  with  every 
kind  of  success.  The  greatest  living 
master  of  satire  and  invective  has  no 
word  of  bitterness  for  the  literati  whom 
he  must  have  been  watching  with  eyes 
full  of  curious  insight.  The  sheet 
lightnings  of  an  innocent  humour  play 
indeed  like  a  comic  nimbus  about  the 
heads  of  Dr.  Blair  and  Dugald  Stewart 
and  Creech.  It  is  only  at  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Greenfield,  then  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
"modest  grace"  he  celebrates  in  the 
"Epistle  to  Creech,"  that  he  has  not 
the  inclination  to  smile.  Burns  must 
often  have  met  him  in  company  with 
"Tytler"  and  "Gregory,"  at  Creech's 
house  in  Edinburgh. 

I  owe  the  following  note  about  Dr. 
Greenfield  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Scott 
Douglas  : — 

"  His  name,  as  you  observe,  is  re- 
corded in  Creech's  Subscription  List, 
1787,  as  subscribing  for  2  copies  of 
Burns's  Poems.  It  again  appears  in  the 
Edinburgh  Charitable  Subscription  List 
about  the  close  of  1796,  for  the  relief 
of  that  poet's  family  after  his  decease, 
thus :  '  Rev.  Dr.  Greenfield,  11.  Is.' 

"Not  one  of  the  poet's  biographers 
from  Currie  to  Waddell  has  mentioned 
that  clergyman's  name,  and  it  is  also 
omitted  from  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits, 
where  I  made  certain  to  find  some  men- 
tion of  him.  He  was  no  less  than  the 
colleague  of  Dr.  Hu^h  Blair  in  the  High 
Church  of  Edinburgh,  referred  to,  but 
not  named,  by  Professor  Walker  in 
Morrison's  edition  of  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Burns,  1811,  where  he  tells  the 
anecdote  of  a  blunder  in  manners  com- 
mitted by  the  poet  at  a  party  in  Blair's 
house.  (See  p.  Ixxiv.) 

"  '  Burns  was  asked  from  which  of  the 
public  places  ho  had  received  the  great- 


est gratification,  and  he  named  the  High 
Church,  but  gave  the  preference  as  a 
preacher  to  the  colleague  of  our  worthy 
entertainer,  whose  celebrity  rested  on 
his  pulpit  eloquence,  in  a  tone  so 
pointed  and  decisive,  as  to  throw  the 
whole  company  into  the  most  foolish 
embarrassment.  The  Doctor  indeed, 
with  becoming  self-command,  endea- 
voured to  relieve  the  rest  by  cordially 
seconding  the  encomium  so  injudiciously 
introduced  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
the  conversation  from  labouring  under 
that  compulsory  effort  which  was  un- 
avoidable, while  the  thoughts  of  all 
were  full  of  the  only  subject  on  which 
it  was  improper  to  speak.  Of  this 
blunder  Burns  must  instantly  have  been 
aware,  but  he  showed  the  return  of 
good  sense  by  making  no  attempt  to 
repair  it.  Many  years  thereafter,  he 
told  me  that  his  silence  regarding  the 
circumstance  proceeded  from  the  pain 
which  he  felt  in  recalling  it  to  his 
memory.' 

"You  are  aware  that  the  foregoing 
anecdote  is  retold  or  alluded  to  by  every 
subsequent  biographer ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Cunningham,  not  one  has 
ventured  to  name  the  colleague  of 
Blair,  so  much  applauded  by  Burns. 
Cunningham,  in  giving  the  anecdote, 
stops  to  tell  his  readers  that  '  the  Rev. 
Robert  Walker  was  Blair's  formidable 
rival.'  Now  the  fact  is  that  Walker, 
who  had  been  Blair's  colleague  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  died  in  1783,  long 
ere  Burns  had  dreamed  of  visiting 
Edinburgh. 

"I  find  that  Win.  Greenfield,  A.M., 
was  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  also  one 
of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  when  Burns  came  to  Edin- 
burgh in  November,  1786.  On  the 
21st  February,  1787,  he  was  transferred 
from  that  church  to  the  High  Church, 
as  Dr.  Blair's  colleague.  He  was 
appointed  Almoner  to  the  King,  in 
connection  with  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
March,  1789.  The  Degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  on  31st  March,  1796, 
and  on  19th  May  thereafter  he  was 
unanimously  elected  Moderator  of  the 
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General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland."  He  died  in  obscurity  in 
1827. 

The  reader  may  compare  the  "  Epistle 
to  William  Creech,"  written  on  May 
13th,  1787,  in  the  inn  at  Selkirk, 
where  he  was  driven  by  that  "stress  of 
weather "  which  prevented  him  then 
and  for  ever  from  seeing  the  "  braes  o' 
Yarrow."  Burns  was  afterwards  irri- 
tated, and  perhaps  for  a  time  seriously 
inconvenienced,  by  Willie's  dilatory 
payments,  but  one  can  well  believe  that 
the  man  to  whom  he  wrote — 

"  May  I  be  slander's  common  speech, 
A  text  for  infamy  to  preach, 
And,  lastly,  streekit  out  to  bleach 

In  winter  snaw, 
"When  I  forget  thee,  WILLIE  CREECH, 

Tho'  far  awa'  ! " 

possessed  the  curiously  varied  and  con- 
trasted qualities  noted  in  his  character 
in  the  Common-place  Book.  The  letter 
to  Lord  Eglinton — his  chief  individual 
subscriber — is  full  of  fire  and  sense  ;  and 
that  to  Lord  Buchan,  whose  officious  in- 
termeddling (his  letter  to  Burns  is  no 
doubt  that  from  which  extracts  are 
given  by  Currie,  ii.  p.  42)  he  perfectly 
appreciated,  is  a  model  of  an  answer  to 
an  old  man  whose  social  rank  seemed  to 
entitle  him  to  respectful  recognition, 
while  his  oddities  and  his  self-import- 
ance could  not  but  provoke  a  smile. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  there  are 
considerable  differences  between  the  text 
as  published  by  Currie  and  the  originals, 
now  first  printed  from  the  Common- 
place Book  of  which  he  made  use.  Dr. 
Currie  took  some  liberties,  Allan  Cun- 
ningham remarks,  with  the  language  of 
Burns.  "But  these  corrections,"  Dr. 
Currie  says,  "  have  never  been  extended 
to  any  habitual  modes  of  expression  of 
the  poet,  even  where  his  phraseology 
may  seem  to  violate  the  delicacies  of 
taste  or  the  idiom  of  our  language, 
which  he  wrote  in  general  with  great 
accuracy."  Certainly  we  expect  now- 
adays a  more  conscientious  fidelity 
to  the  text  of  a  great  author  than 
Dr.  Currie  has  shown  in  the  version 
he  has  given  us  of  the  passages  ex- 
tracted i'rom  the  Common-place  Book. 


Editors  in  his  age  took  a  very  liberal 
view  of  their  obligations,  and  with 
all  his  genuine  enthusiasm  for  him, 
Dr.  Currie  never  quite  grasped  the 
fact  that  the  reputation  of  Burns  was 
scarcely  in  need  of  his  rather  conde- 
scending patronage.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  his  habitual  attitude 
of  mind  to  Burns  in  the  note  ii.  p.  185, 
to  the  First  Epistle  to  Graham  of 
Eintry  :  "  It  is  not  equal  to  the  second, 
printed  vol.  iii.  p.  317,  but  it  contains 
too  much  of  the  characteristic  vigour  of 
its  author  to  be  suppressed.  A  little 
more  knowledge  of  natural  history  or  of 
chemistry  was  wanted  to  enable  him  to 
execute  the  original  conception  cor- 
rectly." There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  poem  to  invite  the  remark,  unless 
it  be  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a 
ploughman  who  proclaims  himself  still 
ready  to  take  the  plough  handle  once 
more  into  his  "  horny  fist,"  and  flings 
his  "gage"  of  contemptuous  defiance 
at  fortune  with — 

"  The  piebald  jacket  let  me  patch  once  more, 
On  eighteenpence  a  week  I've  lived  before." 

The  passages  given  below  contain  all 
the  prose  part  of  the  Common-place 
Book,  and  I  have  noted  Currie' s 
variations. 


Page  1  of  Common-Place  Book. 

EDIN«-,  April,  ninth,  1787. 
Printed  Vol.  I.  p.  157. 

As  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  human 
life  in  Edinr,  a  great  many  char- 
acters which  are  new  to  one  bred  up  in 
the  shades  of  life  as  I  have  been,  1  am 
determined  to  take  down  my  remarks 
on  the  spot. — Gray  observes  in  a  letter 
of  his  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  that  "Half  a 
word  fixed  upon  or  near  the  spot,  is 

worth  a  cart-load  of  recollection. " -I 

don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  world  in 
general,  but  with  me,  making  :  remarks 
is  by  no  means  a  solitary  pleasure. — I 
want  some  one  to  laugh  with  me,  some 

1  Currie  inserts  'my.' 
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one  to  be  grave  with  me ;  some  one  to 
please  me  and  help  my  discrimination 
with  his  or  her  own  remark,  and  at 
times,  no  doubt,  to  admire  my  acute- 
ness  and  penetration, — The  World  are 
so  busied  with  selfish  pursuits,  ambi- 
tion, vanity,  interest  or  pleasure,  that 
very  few  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
make  any  observation  on  what  passes 
around  them;  except  where  that  obser- 
vation is  a  sucker  or  branch  of  the 
darling  plant  they  are  rearing  in  their 
fancy. — Nor  am  I  sure,  if  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  sentimental  nights  of  Novel 

the 

writers  &  •&¥  A  sage  philosophy  of  Mo- 
ralists, if 1  we  are  capable  of  so  intimate 
and  cordial  a  coalition  of  friendship  as 
that  one  of  us l  may  pour  out  his  bosom, 
his  every  thought  and  floating  fancy, 
his  very  inmost  soul,-te-aBetfe  with 
unreserved  confidence,  to  another,  with- 
out hazard  of  losing  part  of  that  re- 
spect man2  demands  from  man;  or, 
from  the  unavoidable  imperfections 
attending  human  nature,  of  one  day 
repenting  his  confidence. 

For        these       reasons,      I        am 
determined         to         make         these 


Page  2. 

pages  my  Confidate. — I  will  sketch 
every  character  that  anyway  strikes 
me,  to  the  best  of  my  observation,3 
with  unshrinking  justice ;  I  will 
take  down  insert  anecdotes  and  take 
down  remarks,  in  the  old  law  phrase, 
without  4  feud  or  favor :  where  I  hit 
on  any  thing  clever,  my  own  applause 
will,  in  some  measure,  feast  my  vanity ; 
and  (begging  Patroclus'  and  Achates's 

a  security 

pardon)  I  think  a  lock  and  key  A  at 
least  equally- secure  to  the  bosom  of 
any  friend  whatever. — 

My  own  private  story  likewise,  my 

1  Currie,   'whether,'  for',  'if;  'man,'  for 
'  of  us. ' 

2  Currie,  '  which  man  deserves.'     • 

3  Currie,  'power.' 

4  Currie,  prints   'without  feud  or  favour' 
in  italics,  of  which  he  is  more  liberal  than 
Burns. 


amours,1  my  rambles,  the  smiles l  and 
frowns  of  Fortune  on  my  Bardship, 
my  Poems  and  fragments  that  must 
never  see  the  light,  shall  be  occasion- 
ally inserted  :  in  short,  never  did  four 
shillings  purchase  so  much  friendship, 
since  Confidence  went  first  to  market, 
or  Honesty  was  set 2  to  Sale. — 

To  these  seemingly  invidious,  but 
too  just  ideas  of  human  friendship  I 
shall  2  chearfully  and  truly  make  one 
exception  —  the  connection  between 
two  persons  of  different  sex,3  when 
their  interests  are  united  or  absorbed 
by  the  sacred  3  tie  of  Love — 

'  When  thought  meets  thought  ere  from  the 

lips  it  part, 
"  And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from 

the  heart." 

There  Confidence,  confidence  that 
exalts  them  the  more  in  one  another's 
opinion,  confidence  that  endears  them 
the  more  to  one4  another's  heart,  un- 
reservedly and  luxuriantly 4  "  reigns 
and  revels."  But  this  is  not  my  lot, 
and  in  my  situation,  if  I  am  wise 
(which  by  the  by  I  have  no  great 
chance  of  being)  my  fate  should  be 
cast  with  the  Psalmist's  sparrow,  "To 
watch  alone  on  the  house  tops." — Oh, 
the  pity ! !  1 

Page  3. 
A  Fragment.    Time,  Daintie  Davio, 

1. 
There  was  a  birkie  born  in  Kyle. 

[The  above  is  the  commencement  of 
4  Verses  occupying  this  page  of  the 
MS. 

Note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to 
the  third  line  of  the  second  verse,  as 
follows  :] 

Jan.  25th,  1759,  the  date  of  my  Hardship's 
vital  existence. 


1  Currie,    'love-adventures,'    'frowns    and 
smiles.' 

2  Currie  inserts  'up,'  and  puts  'would'  for 
'shall.' 

8  Currie,  gives  'sexes'  and  omits  'sacred.' 
4  Currie  gives   '  each   other's  heart,'   and 
omits  'luxuriantly.' 
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Page  4. 
[Two  more  Verses  in  continuation.] 

***•»***« 

Printed  Vol.  I.  pa.  160.' 
There  are  few  of  the  sore  evils  un- 
der the  sun  give  me  more  uneasiness 

than 

and  chagrin  A  the  comparison  how  a 
man  of  genius  nay  l  avowed  worth  is 
everywhere  recevieved,  with  the  recep- 
tion which  a  meer  ordinary  character, 
decorated  with  the  trappings  and  futile 
distinctions  of  Fortune,  meets.  —  x  Ima- 
gine a  man  of  abilities,  his  breast 
glowing  with  honest  pride,  conscious 
that  men  are  born  equal,  still  giving 
that  2  "  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  "  ; 
he  meets  at  a  Great  man's  table  a 
Squire  Something,  or  a  Sir  Somebody  ; 
he  knows  the  noble  landlord  at  heart 
gives 

•pays  the  Bard  or  whatever  he  is  a 
•degree  o  share  of  his  good  wishes  be- 
yond any3  at  table  perhaps,  yet  how 
will  it  mortify  him  to  see  a  fellow 
whose  abilities  would  scarcely  have 
made  an  eight  penny  taylor  and  whose 
heart  is  not  worth  three  farthings 
meet  with  attention  and  notice  that 
are  forgot  to  3  the  Son  of  Genius  and 
Poverty  ? 

Page  5.  , 

lencairn 

The  noble  G  -  A  4  has  wounded  mo 
to  the  soul  here,  because  I  dearly 
esteem,  respect  and  love  him.  —  He 
showed  so  much  attention,  engrossing 
attention  one  day  to  the  only  block- 
head -at-tafeie-,5  as  there  was  none  but 
his  lordship,  the  Dunderpate  and  my- 
self, that  I  was  within  half  a  point  of 


throwing  down   my  -gauntlet  of   con- 

1  Currie  inserts  'of  and  'I.' 

2  Currie  omits  'that'  and  italicises  the  quo- 
tation and  the  words  '  noble  '  and  '  gives.  ' 

3  Currie,    '  perhaps   any   one    at    table  ;  ' 
'  withheld  from.' 

4  This  interlineation  is  in  the  other  hand 
which  appears  afterwards  Eeveral  times. 

5  Currie,  'the  whole  party  consisted  of  his 
lordship,  Dunderpate,  and  myself.' 


shook 

temptuous  defiance,  but  he  A  my  hand 
and  looked  so  benevolently  good  at 
parting — God  bless  him,  though  I 
should  never  see  him  more,  I  shall 
love  him  untill  my  dying  day !  I 
am  pleased  to  think  I  am  so  capable 
of  the  throes  of  gratitude,  as  I  am 
miserably  deficient  in  some  other 
Blair 

virtues. — With  Dr>  1 1  am  more 

at  ease. — I  never  respect  him  with 
humble  veneration;  but  when  he 
kindly  interests  himself  in  my  wel- 
fare, or,  still  more,  when  he  descends 

me 

from  his  pinnacle  and  meets  A  on 
equal  ground,2  my  heart  overflows  with 
what  is  called,  liking :  when  he  neg- 
lects me  for  the  meer  carcase  of 
Greatness,  or  when  his  eye  measures 
the  difference  of  our  points  of  eleva- 
tion, I  gay  to  myself  with  scarcely 
any  emotion,  what  do  I  care  for  him 
or  his  pomp  either  ? 

thus  far 

It  is   not  easy   forming   an  exact 
judging  judgement 3  of  any  one,  but  in 
Blair 

my   opinion  Dr<  4  is  meerly  an 

astonishing  proof  5  what  industry  and 
application  can  do.— Natural  parts 
like  his  are  frequently  to  be  met  with; 
his  vanity  is  proverbially  known 
among  his  acquaintances ; 5  but  he 
is  justly  at  the  head  of  what 


Page  6. 

may  be  called,  fine  writing;  and  a 
Critic  of  the  first,  the  very  first  rank 
in  Prose ;  even  in  Poesy 6  a  good  P 

1  The  whole  of  the  interlineation  as  well  as 
the  Dr.  appears  to  me  to  be  in  Bums'  hand- 
writing. 

2  Currie  inserts  '  in  conversation.' 

3  Cur-ie,  in  his  later  editions,  omits  'judg- 
ing.'   The  remainder  of  the  passage  about  Dr. 
Blair  does  not  appear  in  the  first  edition. 

4  Interlineation  also  apparently  in  Burns's 
hand. 

5  Currie  inserts  '  of,'  and  writes  '  acquaint- 
ance '  instead  of  '  acquaintances.' 

6  (Twm'eputa  'poetry'  for  'Poesy.' 
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Bard  of  Nature's  making  can  only  take 
the  pas  of  him. — He  has  a  heart,  not 
of  the  finest  water,  but  far  from  being 
an  ordinary  one. — In  short,  he  is  [a] 

&  most 

truly  worthy ;  A  respectable  character.1 
Greenfield2 

Mr.  G is  of  a  superiour  order. — 

The  bleedings  of  humanity,  the  gener- 
ous  resolve,  a  manly  disregard  of  the 
paltry  subjects  of  vanity,  virgin  mo- 
desty, the  truest  taste,  and  a  very 
sound  judgement,  characterize  him. — 
His  being  the  first  Speaker  I  ever 
heard  is  perhaps  half  owing  to  in- 
dustry. He  certainly  possesses  no 
small  share  of  poetic  abilities ;  he  is 
a  steady,  most  disinterested  friend, 

tat 

without  the  least  affect  A  ion  of  seeming 
so ;  and  as  a  companion,  his  good  sense, 
his  joyous  hilarity,  his  sweetness  of 
manners  and  modesty,  are  most  en- 
gagingly charming. 

The  most  perfect  character  I  ever 
Stuart 

saw  is  Mr.  S 8  An  exalted  judge  of 

of 
the  human  heart,  and4  A  composition. 

1  Interlineation   apparently  in  annotator's 
handwriting.    Dr.  Blair  died  27th  Dec.,  1799, 
while  Dr.  Carrie's  edition,  all  four  volumes  of 
which  are  dated  1800,  was  passing  through 
the  press.     His  extract  stops  at  the  mark  thus 
far,  and  is  given  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  16.     The  second 
part  of  the  character  which  appears  in  the 
editions  of  Currie  after  the  fourth  is  printed 
with  the  words  '  &  most,'  as  inserted  by  the 
annotator,  so  that  the  Common-place  Book 
was  in  the  editor's  hands  when  Currie's  fifth 
edition  was  published. 

2  Interlineation  apparently  in  Burns's  hand- 
writing.  This  passage  has  not  previously  been 
published. 

3  There  is  a  side-note  in  the  hand  of  the 
annotator.     '  This  man  however  has  not  ex- 
hibited that  benevolence  which  the  bard  attri- 
buted to  him. — He  has  subscribed  shabbily — 
a  guinea  only.'    Stewart  was  a  subscriber  for 
four  copies  of  the  Edinburgh  edition — price  5s. 
each.      Dugald     Stewart     subscribed     three 
guineas  to  the  same   Edinburgh   Charitable 
Fund,  raised  for  Burns's  family  at  the  close  of 
1796,   to    which    Greenfield   subscribed    one 
guinea. 

4  Interlineation  apparently  Burns's.     Com- 
pare the  delightful  flash  of  half-comedy   of 
this  collocation  with  Stewart's  long  account  of 
his  efforts  to  direct  Burns's  taste  (Currie,  I. 
137-152),   and  his  surprise  that   Burns  was 
capable,    after    reading  Alison's    Essays    on 


One  of  the  very  first  public  speakers ; 
and  equally  capable  of  generosity  as 
humanity. — His  principal  discriminat- 
ing feature  is ;  from  a  mixture  of 
benevolence,  strength  of  mind  and 
manly  dignity,  he  not  only  at  heai-t 
values,  but  in  his  deporment  and 
address  bears  himself  to  all  the 
Actors,  high  and  low,  in  the  drama  of 
Life,  simply  as  they  merit  in  playing 

Page  7. 

their  parts. — "Wealth,  honors,  all  that 
is  extraneous  of  the  man,  have  no  more 
influence  with  him  than  they  will  have 
at  the  Last  Day. — His  wit,  in  the  hour 
of  social  hilarity,  proceeds  almost  to 
goodnatured  waggishness  ;  and  in  tell- 
ing a  story  ho  particularly  excels.1 — 

The  next  eharact-sr  I  shall  mention, 
fie!  fie! 

my  worthy2  A  Bookseller  Mr.  C 

is  a  strange  multiform  character. 
His  ruling  passions  extreme— vanity 
of  the  left  hand  kind  are,  extreme 
vanity,  and  something  of  the  more 
harmless  modifications  of  selfishness. 
— The  one,  mixed,  as  it  often  is,  with 
great  goodness  of  heart,  makes  him 
rush  into  all  public  matters,  and  take 
every  instance  of  unprotected  merit 3  by 
the  hand,  provided  it  is  in  his  power 
to  hand  it  into  public  notice ;  the 
other  quality  makes  him,  n0w-an4 
then  amid  all  the  embarras  in  which 
his  vanity  entangles  him,  now  and 
then  to  cast  half  a  squint  at  his 
own  interest. — His  parts  as  a  man, 
his  deportment  as  a  gentleman, 
and  his  abilities  as  a  scholar  are 
much  above  mediocrity. — Of  all  the 

Taste,  of  forming  "a  distinct  conception  of  the 
several  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  associa- 
tion." Cf.  Lockhart's  Life,  p.  121. 

This  character  has  not  been  published  pre- 
viously. 

1  Prof.  Dugald  Stewart  died  in  1828. 

2  This  interlineation  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
annotator.     This  character  has  not  previously 
been  published. 

3  There  is  a  side-note  here  in  the  annotator's 
handwriting — '  This  man  is  now  blasted,  even, 
to  a  proverb.' 
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Edinr-  literati  and  wits  he  writes  tho 

pshaw 

most  like  a  gentleman.  A 1— He  does  not 
awe  you  with  the  profoundness  of  the 
philosopher,  or  strike  your  eye  with  tho 
soarings  of  genius  ;  but  he  pleases  you 
with  the  handsome  turn  of  his  expres- 
sion, and  the  polite  ease  of  his  para- 
graph.— His  social  demeanour  and 
powers,  particularly  at  his  own  table, 

ever 
are    the   most    engaging    I    have    A 

so  tis  said 
met    with.  A  2 — On  the  whole  ho   is, 


Page  8. 

as  I  said  before,  a  multiform,  but  an 

worthy 
exceedingly  respectable  A  character.3 


The  following  Poem  is  the  work  of 
some  hapless,  unknown  Son  of  the 
Muses,  who  deserved  a  better  fate. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  "  The  Voice 
of  Cona  "  in  his  solitary,  mournful 
notes ;  and  had  the  sentiments  been 
clothed  in  Shenstone's  language  they 
would  been  no  discredit  even  to  that 
elegant  Poet. 

ELEGY. 

Strait  is  the  spot  and  green  the  sod, 

Printed  in  Globe  edition  of  Burns,  p.  280. 

[4  Verses  of  4  lines  each  and  2  lines 
of  the  5th  Verse  in  this  page.] 


Page  9. 

[2  Lines  in  continuation  of  the  5th 
Verso,  and  6  more  Verses,  fill  this 
page.] 

1  This  interlineation  is  in  the  usual  hand- 
writing.    Creech,  and  Cadell,  and  Davies  of 
London,  were  Dr.  Currie's  publishers. 

2  The  'ever'  is  Burns's  interlineation,  tho 
'  so  'tis  said,'  is  in  the  annotator's  handwriting. 

3  Interlineation    by    Burns.      After    these 
words  there  is,  written  in  the  usual  hand- 
writing, 'Not  at  all.      He  has  been  caned, 
I  believe  by  J.  Clarke,  adv.'    This  note  may 
help  to  fix  the  author  and  the  date  of  these 
interlineations. 


Page  10. 
[7  more  verses  fill  this  page.] 

Page  11. 
[2  more  verses  complete  the  Elegy.] 

Vol.  I.  pa.  194. 
ELLESLAKD,  14th  June  1788.    Sunday. 

This  is  now  the  third  day  I  have 
been  in  this  country. — Lord,  what '  is 
man  !  what  a  bustling  little  bundle  of 
passions,  appetites,  ideas  and  fancies  ! 
and  what  a  capricious  kind  of  existence 
he  has  here  ! *  If  legendary  stories  be 
true,  there  is  indeed  an  Elsewhere, 
where,  as  Thomson  says,  "  Virtue  sole 
survives." — 

"  Tell  us  ye  Dead  ; 

"  Will  none  of  you  in  pity  disclose  the  secret 
"  What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be — 
"  .  .  .  .  ;  -'Ti*~fi&  matter,  -"  a  little 

time 
"  Will  make  us  learned2  as  you  are  &  as 

close." — 

I  am  such  a  coward  in  Life,  so  tired 
of  the  Service,  that  I  would  almost  at 
any  time  with  Milton's  Adam, 

" gladly  lay  me  in  my  Mother's  lap, 

And  be  at  peace." — 

but  a  wife  and  children,3  in  poetics, 
"  The  fair  Partner  of  my  soul,  and 
"  the  little  dear  Pledges  of  our  mutual 
"  love,"  these  bind  me  to  struggle  with 
the  stream;  till  some  chopping4  squall 
overset4  the  silly  vessel,  or  in  the  list- 
less return  of  years,  its  own  craziness 
drive  5  it  a  wreck. — Farewel,  now,  to 
those  giddy  Follies,  those  varnished 
Vices,  which,  though  half  sanctified  by 
the  bewitching  levity  of  Wit  &  Hu- 
mour, are  at  best  but  thriftless  idling 

1  Instead  of  this  Currie  gives — 

*     *     *    There  is,  &c. 

2  Currie,  wise. 

3  The  words  from  'children'  to  'bind'  are 
omitted  by  Currde — without  notice. 

4  Currie,    '  sudden '   for  '  chopping '  ;    and 
inserts  'shall'  before  'overset.' 

6  Currie  changes  '  drive  '  into  '  reduce  it  to.' 
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with  the  precious  current  of  Existence  ; 
nay,  often  poisoning  the  whole,  that, 
like  the  Plains  of  Jericho,  "The 
water  is  naught,  and  the  ground  bar- 
ren;" and  nothing  short  of  a  super- 
naturally  gifted  Elisha  can  ever  after 
heal  the  evils.  — 

Wedlock,     the    circumstance    that 
buckles  me  hardest  to  Care,  wa«-whafe- 

be 

if  Virtue  and  Religion  were  to  A  any- 
thing with  me  but  meer  x  names,  was 
what  in  a  few  seasons  I  must  have 
resolved  on  ;  in  the  present  case  it  was 
unavoidably  x  necessary.  —  Humanity, 
Generosity,  honest  vanity1  of  cha- 

for  after  life 

racter,  Justice  to  my  own  happiness  A 
so  far  as  it  could  depend  which  it 
surely  will  a  great  deal  on  internal 
peace,  all  these  joined  their  warmest 
suffrages,  their  most  powerful  solicita- 
tions with  a  rooted  Attachment,  to 
urge  the  step  I  have  taken.  —  Nor 
have  I  any  reason  on  her  part  to  rue  2 
it.  —  I  can  fancy  how,  but  have  never 
seen  where  I  could  have  made  it3 
better.  —  Come  then,  let  me  return  4  to 
my  favourite  Motto,  that  glorious  pas- 
sage in  Young  — 

....    On  REASON  build  RESOLVE 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man.  — 

June  16'*-—  Copy  of  *  a  letter  to  Lord 
Buchan  in  answer  to  a  bombast  epistle 
he  sent  me  when  I  went  first  to  Edinr- 


21 


MY 


the  honor  your  Lordship  has  done 
by  your  notice  and  advice  in  yours  of 


1  Currie  omits  '  meer,'  and  uses  '  absolutely  ' 
for  'unavoidably,'  and  'pride'  for  'vanity.' 

3  Currie,  '  repent.' 

1  Currie,  'a  better  choice.' 

4  Currie,  '  act  up  to." 

•  Refers  to  letter  21,  Vol.  II.  p.  64.  Dr. 
Currie  does  not  reproduce  Burns's  introduc- 
tion. Lord  Buchan's  letter  of  advice  is  no 
doubt  that  given  with  sonic  omissions  in 
tol.  II.  p.  42. 


the  1st  Ins*-  I  shall  ever  gratefully 
remember. — 

"  Praise  from  thy  lips  'tis  mine  with  joy  to 

boast, 
"  They  best  can  give  it  who  deserve  it  most." — 

Your  Lordship  touches  the  darling 
chord  of  my  heart  when  you  advise 
me  to  fire  my  Muse  at  Scottish  story 
&  Scottish  scenes. — I  wish  for  nothing 
more  than  to  make  a  leisurely  pilgrim- 
age thro'  my  native  Country;  to  sit 


Page  13. 

and  muse  on  those  once  hard  contested 
fields  where  Caledonia  rejoicing  saw 
her  bloody  lion  borne  thro'  broken 
ranks  to  victory  and  fame ;  and  catch- 

the 

ing  the  A  inspiration  to  pour  the  death- 
less Names  in  Song. — But,  my  Lord, 
in  the  midst  of  these  delighting,1 
enthusiastic,  reveries,  a  long-visaged, 
dry,  moral-looking  Phantom  strides 
across  my  imagination,  and2  with  the 
frigid  air  of  a  declaiming  preacher 
sets  off  with  a  text  of  Scripture, — 
"  I  Wisdom  dwell  with  Prudence." 
"  Friend,  I  do  not  come  to  open  the 
"  ill-closed  wounds  of  your  follies 
"  and  misfortunes,  merely  to  give  you 
"  pain ;  I  wish  thro'  these  wounds 
"  to  imprint  a  lasting  lesson  on  your 
"  heart. — I  will  not  mention  how 
"  many  of  my  salutary  advices  you 
"  have  despised. — I  have  given  you 
"  '  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  pre- 
"  cept ;  "  but 3  while  I  have  been  chalk- 
"  ing  you  out  the  right 4  way  to 

1  Currie  omits  '  delighting.'  ' 

2  Currie    substitutes    after     'and,'     'pro- 
nounces these  emphatic  words.'    After  '  Pru- 
dence '  there  is  a  line  of  asterisks  to  fill  up 
the  blank  till    'This  my  Lord,' &c.      The 
speech  is  given  in  later  editions  of  Currie, 
e.g.   the   8th,   or  Gilbert    Burns's.      Gilbert 
Burns  has  a  note  in  his  8th  edition  of  Currie, 
in   which    this  harangue    appeared   '  Copied 
from  the  Bee,  vol.  ii.  p.  319,  and  compared 
with  the  author's  MSS.' 

3  Currie,  '  and  while  I  was.' 

4  Currie,  'straight.' 
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wealth  and  character,  you,  with  auda- 
cious effrontery,  have  zigzagged 
across  the  path,  contemning  me  to 
my  face.— You  know  the  conse- 
quences.— It  is  not  yet  three  months 
since  Home  was  so  hot  for  your1  stay, 
that  you  were  on  the  wing  for  the 
western  side1  of  the  Atlantic;  not 
to  make  a  fortune,  but  to  hide  your 
disgrace." —  * 

Now  that  your  much2  lov'd  Scotia, 
about  whom  you2  make  such  a  racket, 
puts  it  in  your  power  to  return  to 
the  situation  of  your  forefathers, 
will  you  follow  these  will-o-wisp 
meteors  of  fancy  and  whim  till  they 
bring  you  once  more  to  the  brink  of 
Ruin1?  I  grant2  the  utmost  ground 
you  can  occupy  is  but  half  a  step 
from  Want,2  but  still  it  is  half  a 
step  from  it. — 


Page  14. 

"  If  all  I  can  say2  is  ineffectual,  let  her 
"  who  seldom  calls  to  you  in  vain,  let 
"  the  call  of  Pride  prevail  with  you. — 
"  You  know  how  you  feel  at  the  iron 
"grip2  of  Oppression:  you  know  how 
"  you  bear  the  galling  sneer  of  con- 
"  tumelious  Greatness.  I  tender 2  you 
"  the  conveniences  the  comforts  of 
"  life,  independence  and  character,  in2 
"  the  one  hand ;  I  hold  you  out  ser- 
"  vility,  dependance  and  wretchedness, 
"  in  the  other  :  I  will  not  insult  your 
"  common  sense2  by  bidding  you  make 
"  a  choice." 

This,  my  Lord,  is  an  3  unanswerable 
harangue.3 — I  must  return  to  my 
humble  station,  and  woo  my  rustic 
Muse  in  my  wonted  way  at  the  Plough- 
tail'.  Still,  my  Lord,  while  the  drops 

1  Currie  puts  'you,'  'shore'  for  'side,' 
'  misfortune '  for  '  disgrace.' 

-  Currie  gives  'dear'  for 'much,'  omits  'about 
whom  you  make  such  a  racket,1  omits  'that' 
after  grant,  gives  'the  veriest  poverty'  instead 
of  'want,'  'that  I  can  urge'  for  'I  can  say,' 
'  gripe '  for  'grip,'  '  hold  you  out '  for  '  tender 
you,"  '  on  '  for  •  in,'  and  «  understanding  '  for 
'  common  sense.' 

3  Currie  omits  'an'  and  'harangue.' 


of  life,  while  the  sound  of  Caledonia1 
warms  my  heart,  gratitude  to  that  dear 
loved  Country  in  which  I  boast  my 
birth,  and  gratitude  to  those  her  distin- 
guished Names2  who  have  have  honored 
me  so  much  with  their  Patronage  and 
Approbation,  shall,  while  stealing  thro' 
my  humble  shades,  ever  distend  my 
bosom,  and  at  times  draw  forth  as 
now3  the  swelling  tear  ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 


To  the  EARL  of  EGLINTON  on  receiving 
10  guineas  as  his  Lps  subscription 
money — 4 

My  Lord, 

As  I  have  but  slender  preten- 
sions to  Philosophy,  I  cannot  rise  to 
the  exalted  ideas  of  a  Citizen  of  the 
World  at  large 5  ;  but  have  all  those 
national 

prejudices  which  I  believe  glow 
peculiarly  strong  in  the  breast  of  a 


Page  15. 

Scotsman.0 — There  is  scarcely  anything 
to  which  I  am  so  feelingly  alive  as  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  7  old  Scotia  ;  and 
as  a  Poet  I  have  no  higher  enjoy- 
ment than  singing  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Fate  had  cast  my  station  in  the 
veriest  shades  of  Life  ;  but  never  did 
a  heart  pant  more  ardently  than  mine 
to  be  distinguished,  tho'  till  very 
lately  I  looked  on8  every  side  for  a 
ray  of  light  in  vain. — It  is  easy  then 
to  guess  how  supremely  9  I  was  grati- 
fied to  be  honored9  with  the  counte- 


1  Currie,  '  while  the  drops  of  life  warm  my 
heart.' 

2  Currie,  'Sons.' 

3  Currie  omits  'as  now.' 

4  This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  46,  pos- 
sibly from  the  original,  as  Dr.   Currie  gives 
the  date  Edinburgh,  January  1787. 

*  Currie  omits  'at  large.' 

6  Currie,  'Scotchman.' 

7  Currie,  'my  country.' 

8  Currie,   '  in  vain  on  every  side  for  a  ray 
of  light.' 

9  Currie  inserts  'much,'  and  omits  'to  be 
honored.  * 
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nance  &  approbation  of  one  of  my 
dear-lov'd1  Country's  most  illustrious 
Sons,  when  Mr-  Wauchope  called  on  me 
yesterday  on  the  part  of  your  Lord- 
ship.— Your  Munificence,  my  Lord, 
certainly  deserves  my  very  grateful 
acknowledgements,  but  your  Patron- 
age is  a  bounty  peculiarly  suited  to 
my  feelings.  I  am  not  master  enough 
of  the  etiquette  of  Life  to  know 
whether  there  be  not  some  impropriety 
in  troubling  your  Lordship  with  my 
thanks  in  this  manner,2  but  my  heart 

1  Curric  omits  'dear lov'd.' 

2  Curric  omits  'in  this  manner.' 


whispered  me  to  do  it.  From  the  emo- 
tions of  my  inmost  soul  I  do  it.  Selfish 
Ingratitude  I  hope  I  am  incapable  of, 
and  mercenary  servility  I  trust  I  shall 
ever  have  so  much  honest  pride  as  to 
detest. — 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 


In  next  number  of  this  Magazine 
I  shall  add  what  remains  to  be  said 
of  the  Edinburgh  Common-place  Book, 
with  the  variations  in  the  poems. 

WILLIAM  JACK. 
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THE  village  of  Warnham  lies  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  westward  of 
the  Warnham  station,  on  the  Mid- 
Sussex  line  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway.  Like  scores 
of  villages  in  that  part  of  Sussex  and 
the  adjoining  county  of  Surrey,  grey, 
quiet  and  retired,  it  is  embosomed  in 
a  country  singularly  placid  and  beau- 
tiful. The  cottages  cluster  mainly 
round  the  church,  a  tolerably  ancient 
structure,  with  a  square,  lichen-covered 
tower.  The  meadows,  with  some  noble 
trees,  bound  the  churchyard,  and  a 
man  who  is  jaded  and  wants  rest, 
could  hardly  do  better  than  spend  a 
morning  under  the  south  church  wall. 
Years  ago,  before  certain  improve- 
ments were  made  in  Warnham  street, 
the  prospect  must  have  been  much 
more  picturesque  than  it  is  now.  A 
print  in  the  British  Museum  shows  a 
succession  of  quaint,  gabled  cottages 
which  are  altogether  gone.  When 
I  was  in  Warnham,  however,  I  was 
anxious,  not  so  much  to  meditate  on 
the  scenery,  as  to  find  out  what  could 
be  learned  about  Shelley,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  searching  for  the  parish  clerk. 
He  was  a  hearty,  vigorous  old  man  of 
eighty-two,  and  had  been  parish  clerk 
for  more  than  forty  years.  I  dis- 
covered him  up  in  the  tower  amongst 
the  bell-ropes,  winding  up  the  church 
clock.  On  the  walls  of  the  belfry 
was  a  tablet,  recording  that  he  was 
present  when  the  ringers  from  Hor- 
sham  came  over  in  1830,  and  rang  a 
wonderful  peal  with  a  wonderful  num- 
ber of  changes.  His  memory  was  quite 
good  for  events  which  happened  when 
he  was  young,  though  it  failed  him  for 
those  of  yesterday.  He  remembered 
Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  the  poet's  father. 
He  was  often  at  Field  Place  when  Sir 
Timothy  was  alive,  and  recollected 
particularly  his  eyes.  "Sir  Timothy 


had  very  piercing-like  eyes,  and  when 
he  was  ninety,  he  never  wore  spec- 
tacles. He  is  not  buried  here ;  he  is 
buried  at  Horsham.  He  used  to  say 
to  me,  '  Mr.  Clerk,  you  may  ring  the 
bells  for  me  at  Warnham,  but  I  mean 
to  lie  where  my  father  lies  in  Horsham 
church.'  "  The  registers  in  the  church 
are  well  kept,  and  if  the  visitor  turns 
to  the  book  for  1792,  he  will  find  the 
following  entry  : — • 

Septbr-  7th.  Percy  Byshe(si'c),  son  of  Timothy 
&  Elizabeth  Shelley,  born  Augst-  4th,  1792. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Percy 
Byshe,  whatever  he  may  have  become 
afterwards,  was,  on  the  seventh  of 
September,  duly  baptized  into  the 
Christian  faith.  Inside  the  church 
are  several  tablets  in  memory  of  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Shelley  family. 
One  of  them  records  the  deaths  of  two 
of  the  poet's  sisters,  the  Hellen — her 
name  is  designedly  so  spelt — who  died 
young ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  died  in 
1831.  The  same  tablet  also  records 
the  death  of  Charles  Bysshe  Shelley, 
son  of  the  poet  by  his  first  wife, 
Harriet  Westbrook.  The  inscription 
is  remarkable,  for  it  describes  the 
child,  not  as  the  son  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley  and  Harriet  Shelley,  but  as 
the  grandson  of  Sir  Timothy  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Shelley.  To  what  date  it  is 
due,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  points  to  a 
time  when  kinship  with  the  poet,  if 
not  a  disgrace,  was  at  least  of  no 
account,  compared  with  the  superior 
grandeur  of  the  relationship  to  the 
baronet.  On  the  north  side  of  the  al  tar 
there  are  stones  which  form  part  of 
the  paving  and  mark  the  burial-place 
of  the  relatives  of  Sir  Timothy.  In  a 
short  time  they  will  become  defaced 
for  they  lie  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
are  not  protected  in  any  way  what- 
ever. One  of  the  stones  tells  us 
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that  "Timothy  Shelley,  Esq.,  of 
Horsham,  in  this  county,  died  llth 
March,  1771,  aged  70;"  and  that 
"Joanna  his  wife  died  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1770,  aged  74.  She  was  born  at 
Newark,  in  North  America."  These 
were  the  poet's  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother.  Sir  Bysshe,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  born  at 
Newark.  Students  of  Shelley  will  be 
familiar  with  the  names  of  Michell 
(not  Mitchell  as  it  is  usually  spelt) 
and  Pilfold.  Shelley's  grandmother 
was  a  Michell,  and  his  mother  a  Pil- 
fold. They  are  common  names  in 
Sussex,  more  particularly  Michell,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Gibbon,  the  Richmond 
Herald,  observes  in  the  Sussex  Archceo- 
logical  Collections,  vol.  xii.  p.  20,  of  the 
Michells,  that,  "  I  have  not  any  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  I  could,  with  very 
little  trouble,  show  the  descent  from 
our  visitation  of  Sussex  in  1634,  of  a 
vast  number  of  them,  who  at  present 
have  little  idea  of  their  claims  to  coat 
armour.' '  On  the  road  from  Warnham 
to  Horsham,  the  traveller  will  not  fail 
to  note,  and  perhaps  to  accept,  the 
invitation  to  drink  of  "  Michell' s  Fine 
Ales."  As  to  Pilfold,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  "fold"  continually  re- 
curs as  the  termination  of  the  names 
of  places  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  and  that  it  signified  a  place 
for  folding  sheep.  On  the  north  wall 
of  the  church  a  tablet  has  been  erected 
in  memory  of  several  Michells  and 
Pilfolds,  ancestors  of  Shelley ;  one  of 
them  being  the  grandmother  of  Percy 
Bysshe,  and  the  inscription  states  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Theobald 
Michell  and  Mary  Tredworth,  that 
she  married  Bysshe  Shelley,  Esq.  in 
1752,  and  died  in  1760. 

About  a  mile  south  of  Warnham 
lies  Field  Place.  It  is  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  Horsham  road,  just 
across  a  small  common.  In  the  days 
when  Field  Place  was  built,  people 
cared  more  for  protection  from  the 
cold  than  for  commanding  views,  and 
it  has  been  planted  somewhat  in  a 
hollow.  Nevertheless,  as  the  land  all 
about  there  lies  high,  the  South  Downs 


can  be  seen  from  the  garden,  and 
towards  the  west  the  mountainous  out- 
line of  Hindhead.  It  is  a  comfortable- 
looking,  English  gentleman's  house, 
built  in  the  style  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  and  now  getting 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  It  is 
one  story  high,  exclusive  of  garrets, 
and  roofed  with  what  is  called  Hor- 
sham slate,  a  heavy  kind  of  native  build- 
ing slab,  capable  of  being  easily  split, 
and  much  used  in  those  parts  for  roofs, 
when  tiles  were  expensive,  and  slates 
still  more  so  by  reason  of  the  carriage. 
The  front  faces  the  west,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  long  veranda  or  portico. 
This  is  where  Shelley  was  born,  and 
spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life. 
The  garden  is  the  garden  in  which  he 
played,  and  the  lanes  are  now  just 
what  they  were  when  he  used  to  ride 
about  them  on  his  pony.  Field  Place 
is  arranged  with  a  central  hall,  and  a 
staircase  facing  the  entrance.  The 
drawing-room  is  on  the  left-hand  side, 
and  the  dining-room  on  the  right. 
Going  up  stairs,  if  the  visitor  turns  to 
the  right,  he  will  come  to  a  small  bed- 
room, not  the  principal  bedroom,  and 
here  it  was  that  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
first  saw  the  light.  A  brass  plate  has 
been  let  into  the  wall  over  the  mantel- 
piece, identifying  the  spot,  and  giving 
the  date  of  his  birth.  The  room  forms 
an  angle  of  the  building,  so  that  it  has 
windows  looking  both  south  and  west. 
In  that  room,  in  that  quiet  rustic 
house,  from  a  rough  country  squire,  and 
from  a  mother  who  was  nothing  re- 
markable, there  sprang  the  most  subtle 
and  ethereal  genius  which  England  has 
seen,  the  genius  of  the  Sensitive  Plant, 
and  the  Witch  of  Atlas.  If,  instead  of 
Shelley,  an  infant  Squire  Western  had 
been  produced  on  the  4th  August, 
1792,  everybody  would  have  thought 
it  natural,  but  instead  of  Squire 
Western,  we  have,  as  a  miracle  of 
miracles,  not  only  the  most  spiritual  of 
thinkers,  but  such  a  master  of  poeti- 
cal music,  that  he  knew  how  to  ex- 
press in  matchless  harmonies  of  verse, 
ideas,  which  but  for  him,  would  have 
been  considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
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language.  But,  if  Shelley  cannot  be 
traced  in  his  ancestors,  much  of  him  is 
traceable  in  his  epoch,  of  which  he  was 
emphatically  the  child.  For  a  moment 
let  us  consider  what  was  being  done 
in  the  world  on  the  day  when  he 
entered  it. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  to  re- 
member that  the  French  Revolution, 
or  rather  the  Revolution,  was  on  that 
day   the    one   great   fact   of    Europe, 
and  that  Shelley  and  the  Revolution 
were      contemporary,     for     Shelley's 
most  central    characteristic    is    insur- 
gency,   and   in    him   the    Revolution 
breaks  out  into  song.     On  this  same 
4th  August,   1792,  on  the  motion  of 
M.    Charlier,   it   was   summarily   de- 
creed by  the  National  Assembly  that 
all  religious  houses  whatever  should 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
The   Section  de  Mauconseil  resolved, 
and  on  that  day  the   resolution   was 
publicly  read  to   the   Assembly,  that 
they  no  longer  recognised  Louis  XYI. 
as  their  king.      It  was  on  that  day 
that  a  grenadier  appeared  at  the  bar 
and  declared  that  many  of   his  com- 
rades   had   disgraced   their   corps    by 
submitting   to   guard    the    king,  and 
kissing  the  hand  of  "  his  wife."     He 
added    that    others,    full     of     indig- 
nation  at    such   a   degrading  service, 
were  coming    to    deposit    their    caps 
upon   the    table.      M.   Girardin   hap- 
pened  to  observe,  that  by  the  law, 
no  petition  could  be  presented  by  more 
than  twenty  people,  whereupon   cries 
of — "  To  the  abbey  prisons  !     To  the 
scaffold  !     Down  with  Girardin  !  "  re- 
echoed on  all  sides.     Presently  there 
was  a  lull,  during  which  M.  Girardin 
proceeded  with  his  speech,  but  another 
storm  broke  out,  and  another  grenadier 
rushed  into  the  hall,  snatched  off  his 
epaulette,  tore  his  uniform  to  pieces, 
threw  the  rags  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  rushed  out  into 
the  street.     It  was  the  eve  of  Louis' 
last  levee — the  levee  of  the  5th — when 
his   flight   was  debated,  and  he  drew 
back  and  was  for  ever  lost.     It  was  six 
days  only  before  the  insurrection  of  the 
10th,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Swiss. 


It  was  on  the  4th  August  that  their 
Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  King  of  Prussia  issued  their 
famous  manifesto  announcing  their 
mission  to  put  down  the  Revolution 
and  "console  mankind,"  by  giving  up 
"  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  most  dread- 
ful and  terrible  justice,  from  which 
nothing  can  save  it,"  if  the  least  insult 
were  offered  to  the  king  or  queen. 
How  the  promise  was  kept,  and  their 
sacred  majesties  found  themselves  un- 
able to  administer  the  necessary  con- 
solation, is  well  known.  In  England 
the  excitement  was  intense.  Crowds  of 
emigrants  that  month  were  pouring  up 
the  Sussex  roads  from  the  sea- side, 
some  in  coaches,  some  in  waggons,  and 
some  in  fish-carts,  and  many  of  them 
in  the  greatest  distress.  The  Mar- 
chioness de  Bouille  and  Madame  de 
Noailles  both  came  over  from  Dieppe 
to  Brighton  in  August  disguised  as 
men,  one  as  a  sailor  in  an  open  boat, 
and  the  other  in  a  packet.  A  procla- 
mation against  seditious  writings  had 
been  issued  by  the  Government,  and 
341  terrified  corporations  had  voted 
addresses  of  thanks  for  it.  Revolu- 
tionary ideas  too,  which  were  not 
merely  political,  were  in  the  air,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  the  mother  of  Shelley's 
Mary,  had  just  published  the  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Rights  of  Women,  and  pro- 
claimed that  "liberty  is  the  mother  of 
virtue,  and  if  women  are  by  their  very 
constitution  slaves,  and  not  allowed  to 
breathe  the  sharp,  invigorating  air  of 
freedom,  they  must  ever  languish  like 
exotics,  and  be  reckoned  beautiful 
flaws  in  nature."  This  was  the  world 
in  which  men  were  living  on  that 
quiet  day — for  I  learn  from  a  chance 
memorandum  that  the  day  was  calm 
and  pleasant,  the  wind  being  east- 
erly, with  slight  showers — when  the 
poet  of  the  Revolution  first  saw  the 
light  in  the  little  chamber  looking  out 
upon  the  peaceful  Sussex  pastures. 

About  two  miles  south-east  from 
Field  Place  lies  the  town  of  Horsham. 
Like  many  other  towns  of  that  kind, 
it  is  divisible  into  two  distinct 
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sections.  There  is  the  railway  Horsham 
of  red  brick  and  stucco,  the  Horsham 
of  desirable  villa  residences,  which 
has  sprung  up  since  the  Brighton  rail- 
way found  its  way  into  the  borough 
and  gave  it  "facilities,"  as  the  pla- 
cards on  the  station  walls  call  some 
unknown  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
inhabitants  by  the  company.  Then 
there  is  the  old  Horsham,  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  cool,  broad,  half -square, 
half-street,  planted  with  ancient  trees, 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  quaint 
houses  showing  every  kind  of  eleva- 
tion, skyline,  and  gable.  At  the  end 
of  this  half  square,  half -street,  stands 
the  church,  a  noble  building  with  a 
tall  shingled  spire,  which,  strange  to 
say,  has  purposely  been  built  slightly 
askew.  Round  about  the  church  lies 
the  churchyard,  and  just  outside  the 
gate,  southwards,  runs  the  Arun, 
damtned-up  to  turn  a  mill,  the  clack- 
ing of  which  can  be  heard  in  the 
churchyard.  Across  the  river  the 
ground  rises  towards  Denne  Park, 
with  its  famous  avenues  and  glens. 
Denne  Park  might  easily  have  sug- 
gested— more  easily  perhaps  than  any 
part  of  the  country  near  Field  Place 
— the  well-known  semi-chorus  in  the 
Prometheus  which  begins — 

"  The  path  through  which  that  lovely  twain 
Have  passed,  by  cedar,  pine,  and  yew, 
And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew 
Is  curtained  out  from  heaven's  wide  blue." 

The  Prometheus,  however,  was  writ- 
ten when  Horsham  was  well-nigh 
forgotten. 

Seen  from  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  meadow  just  across  the  Arun,  near 
the  stile  against  the  mill,  the  river, 
trees,  and  church-spire  form  a  picture 
precisely  typical  of  the  best  English 
scenery.  The  shingling  on  the  church 
is  about  to  be  renewed,  and  possibly 
its  colour  may  suffer  in  the  process, 
but  when  I  saw  it  it  had  acquired  a 
peculiarly  lustrous  silvery-gray  tint, 
more  beautiful  than  I  had  ever  noticed 
on  any  shingled  spire  in  the  southern 
counties,  though  I  have  seen  a  good 
many.  Names  familiar  to  students  of 


Shelley  abound  in  and  near  Horsham. 
A  Pilfold — an  ancestor  of  the  poet's 
mother — founded  some  almshouses 
there,  and  Medwins  and  Pilfolds  sleep 
in  the  churchyard.  Timothy  Shelley 
was  returned  as  member  for  the  borough 
in  1790.  At  that  time  the  number  of 
voters  was  twenty-four.  He  was  at 
the  top  of  the  poll ;  but  a  petition  was 
presented  against  him,  and  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1792,  five  months  before 
Percy's  birth,  a  House  of  Commons 
Committee  decided  that  he  was  not 
duly  elected.  The  Committee  further 
reported  that  David  Michell  and  John 
Rawlinson,  the  bailiffs,  acted  with 
gross  injustice  and  partiality  in  favour 
of  the  sitting  members  ;  that  on  a  poll 
being  demanded  they  appointed  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  steward,  Thomas 
Charles  Medwin,  and  James  Robert- 
son, the  steward's  clerk,  to  be  the 
poll- clerks,  who  rejected  legal  votes 
in  favour  of  the  petitioners,  and  re- 
ceived illegal  votes  for  the  sitting 
members,  by  which  means  they  pro- 
cured a  colourable  majority.  The 
petitioners  were  declared  duly  elected, 
and  Sir  Timothy  lost  his  seat,  after 
losing,  we  may  be  sure,  money  and 
temper.  David  Michell  was  probably 
a  relative  of  Bysshe  Shelley's  wife, 
and  Thomas  Charles  Medwin  was 
probably  also  a  relative.  Timothy 
Shelley  was  the  nominee  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  great  influence 
in  the  borough,  and  shortly  after- 
wards became  its  sole  proprietor. 

The  interior  of  Horsham  Church 
has  been  restored,  after  the  modern 
High  Church  model.  It  has  been 
elaborately  decorated ;  candles  have 
been  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  orna- 
mental hangings  have  been  scattered 
about  here  and  there  according  to  some 
rule  known  to  the  initiated.  The 
Shelley  tablets,  along  with  many  others 
formerly  affixed  to  the  walls,  have 
consequently  been  removed  to  a  dark 
corner  under  the  spire,  wheie  they  are 
all  huddled  up  together.  The  one  in 
memory  of  the  poet's  father  and  mother 
is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  some  of 
the  old  church  fittings,  which  have 
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been  piled  up  against  it.  Tested  by 
numbers,  the  vicar  and  the  Restora- 
tion Committee  have  doubtless  done 
what  was  right.  There  were  several 
people  in  the  church  on  the  June 
morning  when  I  was  there,  and  all  of 
them  were  intent  upon  admiring  the 
magnificence  of  the  ecclesiastical  up- 
holstery and  the  propriety  of  the 
furniture.  The  wax  candles,  and  the 
brass  candlesticks,  were  more  inter- 
esting than  the  family  history  of  the 
Shelleys.  The  tablet  on  the  left  hand 
side  states  that  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley 
died  Jan.  6,  1815,  aged  83  ;  that  Mary 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Michell,  died  Nov.  8,  1760,  aged  25 ; 
and  that  Mary  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  Mary  Catherine 
Michell,  died  July  26,  1784,  aged  25. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
monuments,  connected  with  the 
Shelleys,  is  outside  in  the  church- 
yard. It  is  a  tombstone,  not  discover- 
able without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty, 
for  it  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  almost 
buried  in  grass.  The  inscription  is 
nearly  effaced,  but  I  give  it  exactly  as 
it  stands  : — 

In  memory  of  JOHN  GROOMBKIDGE,  who  died 
23rd  Feb.  1789,  aged  76  years. 

He  was 

Groombridge  was  steward  to  Sir 
Bysshe  Shelley,  and  was  implicitly 
trusted  as  an  honest  man.  His  master 
was  warned  against  him,  and  was  told 
that  Groombridge  was  robbing  him. 
He  never  would  believe  it,  whilst  the 
man  was  alive,  but  found  out  after  his 
death  that  the  stories  about  him  were 
true,  and  put  up  this  tombstone  to  his 


memory.  Two  stories  are  current 
about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  He  was. 
One  is  that  Sir  Bysshe  discovered  the 
frauds  committed  upon  him  when  the 
stonemason  was  carving  the  stone,  and 
stopped  him  at  these  words,  just  as  he 
was  going  to  add  "  an  honest  man." 
Another  is,  that  Sir  Bysshe  meant 
simply  to  say,  that  Groombridge 
was ;  not  liking  to  call  him  a  vil- 
lain, because,  for  so  long,  confidence 
had  been  placed  in  him,  and  not  daring 
to  profess  that  the  confidence  was  con- 
tinued. Groombridge  was — that  is  the 
only  certain  fact,  which  Sir  Bysshe 
could  assert  about  him.  This  stone, 
as  I  have  said,  is  in  danger  of  total 
obliteration.  It  was  formerly  placed  up- 
right against  the  church  wall,  but  was 
"restored"  with  the  church,  and  put 
where  it  is  now.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  it  should  not  once  more  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  position. 

I  have  only  one  word  to  add,  by  way 
of  apology,  for  what  many  persons  will 
perhaps  consider  the  triviality  of  these 
details.  Whether  a  detail  be  trivial 
or  not,  depends  upon  the  love  we  bear 
to  the  man  to  whom  it  relates.  I  sup- 
pose that  most  persons  would  rather 
know  what  Shakespeare  was  doing  on 
any  one  day  from  dawn  to  sunset,  even 
when  he  was  a  boy,  than  be  instructed 
as  to  the  history  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  So  long  as  man  is  man,  he 
will  be  incessantly  attracted  to  discover 
the  minutest  particulars  about  those 
whom  he  worships,  and  the  colour  of 
a  lock  of  hair  will  often  be  of  more 
importance  to  him  than  the  fortunes 
of  a  kingdom. 

W.  HALE  WHITE. 
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IN  the  previous  paper  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated in  a  negative  way  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  revive  our  trade  by  pro- 
tective or  reciprocity  tariffs.  From  the 
facts  therein  stated  it  was  seen  that 
countries  protected  at  every  chink  with 
the  utmost  rigour  groan  over  indus- 
trial distress  at  least  quite  as  much 
as  we  do,  and  that  those  less  abso- 
lutely cased  in  a  panoply  of  import 
duties  are  likewise  unhappy.  Many 
of  them  cry  for  more  protection,  and 
are  as  miserable  at  the  want  of  tight- 
ness in  their  chains  as  we  in  our 
freedom.  It  has  therefore  been,  I 
think,  demonstrated  that,  judging  by 
the  experiences  of  others,  our  trade 
cannot  be  revived  by  "reciprocity"  or 
protection  in  any  form. 

That,  however,  is  but  one  side  of 
the  question.  If  you  turn  back  to  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  David  Maclver,  or 
listen  to  those  of  his  way  of  speaking, 

1  Several  of  the  arguments  in  the  following 
paper  are  almost  identical  with  those  employed 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  in  his  speech  to 
the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  re- 
peatedly cite  his  testimony  in  support  of  what 
I  say.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  state 
that  this  paper  was,  with  the  exception  of 
these  citations,  completed  before  that  speech 
was  delivered.  There  is,  however,  one  point 
on  which  I  can  hardly  follow  him.  He  ap- 
pears [to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
return  to  longer  hours  of  labour,  and,  fairly 
enough,  pleads  that  there  may  be  more  loss 
than  gain  if  they  be  too  much  lengthened. 
That  there  is  a  maximum  beyond  which  men 
cannot  go  without  loss  of  working  power,  or 
danger  of  premature  decay,  is  true  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  a  great  many  instances 
we  do  not  work  up  nearly  to  this  maximum. 
For  many  lighter  kinds  of  work  sixty  hours 
per  week  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  "We 
have,  in  short,  rushed  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  and  must  retrace  our  steps. 


you  will  find  that  the  object  of  the  im- 
position of  reciprocity  duties  in  this 
country  is  not  the  improvement  of  our 
own  trade  so  much  as  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  neighbours  and 
rivals.  We  are  going  to  convert  the 
world  to  free  trade  by  means  of  a 
protective  tariff  of  our  own.  That 
looks  like  a  quixotic  kind  of  opera- 
tion at  the  best,  but  we  must  never- 
theless accept  the  statement.  Recipro- 
city must  be  adopted  till  the  nations 
learn  to  make  free  trade  "  work  well 
all  round." 

So  only  half  the  case  has  been 
proved  by  a  demonstration  of  the  fu- 
tility of  protection  as  a  trade-reviver. 
We  are  going  to  set  a  heroic  example 
in  order  that  our  neighbours  may 
learn ;  and  what  matters  it  if,  in  pun- 
ishing them  for  their  obstinacy,  we- 
ourselves  suffer  loss  ?  For  the  genera? 
good  much  ought  to  be  endured.  The 
question  comes  then  to  be — To  what 
extent  can  we  punish  the  adventurous- 
competitive  manufacturers  of  other 
countries  by  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  such  of  their  goods  as  find  their 
way  here  ? 

To  answer  this  question  briefly  I 
must  inflict  on  the  reader  a  few  more 
figures.  The  extent  of  our  import  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods  must  be 
ascertained  before  we  can  judge  of  the 
force  and  efficacy  of  the  punishment 
which  the  reciprocity  people  propose 
to  administer.  It  is  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer who  is  our  great  enemy,  and 
in  all  fairness  he  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  suffer  punishment.  We  shall  there- 
fore take  the  figures  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  manufactures  over  the  same 
periods  as  shown  in  the  table  in  our 
last  number  and  see  where  the  lash  of  re- 
taliation can  be  successfully  applied  : — 
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Average  of  years 
1863—1865. 

Average  of  years 
1S71—  1873. 

Average  of  years 
1875—1877. 

Stearine  candles       

£166,000 

£348,000 

^362,000 

'  Clocks        

248,000 

413,000 

453,000 

Cotton  manufactures       
Artificial  flowers       

876,000 
305,000 

1,496,000 
409,000 

1,618,000 
542,000 

Glass                 

540,000 

1,221,000 

1,462,000 

990,000 

1,340,000 

1,930,000 

Iron    and    steel,   manufactured    or  ) 
wrought                ) 

389,000 

948,000 

1,462,000 

Zinc  manufactures   ... 

197,000 

301,000 

422,000 

Paper  

368,000 

526,000 

558,000 

Silk  manufactures  of  Europe  
Eefined  sugar  and  candy  
Watches    

7,420,000 
1,147,000 
250,000 

9,036,000 
3,319,000 
409,000 

12,068,000 
4,750,000 
468,000 

Woollen  manufactures     
Woollen  yarn  for  weaving      

1,851,000 
973,000 

4,174,000 
1,325,000 

4,822,000 
1,469,000 

TOTAL  

£15,720,000 

£25,265,000 

£32,386,000 

Taken  as  they  stand,  these  figures, 
which  include  almost  every  article  of 
importance,  certainly  show  remark- 
able progress.  The  second  period,  as 
compared  with  the  first,  exhibits  an 
increase  of  fully  60  per  cent.  The 
last  period,  as  compared  with  the 
second,  gives  an  increase  of  only  28 
per  cent ;  but  then  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  two  is  much  smaller.  Al- 
together, in  comparing  the  first  period 
with  the  last,  the  increase  in  our  im- 
ports of  foreign  manufactures  here 
enumerated  has  been  fully  105  per 
cent.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  small  articles  not 
distinguished  separately  which  have 
also  to  be  counted.  The  exact  value 
of  these  articles  cannot  be  given,  but 
the  total  of  unenumerated  articles 
imported  has  risen  in  value  from 
17,227,000*.  in  1865,  to  37,954,000/. 
in  1877,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to 
assume  that  whatever  proportion  of 
manufactures  may  go  to  form  this 
total  has  contributed  its  full  share  to 
the  increase. 

In  many  instances  also  values  are 
now  much  lower  than  they  were  five 
years  ago,  or  twelve  years  ago,  so  that 
the  figures  here  set  forth — the  only 
ones  we  can  give — do  not,  as  a  rule, 
really  show  the  extent  to  which  foreign 


manufactures  are  competing  with  our 
own.  Just  as  our  own  exports  have 
not  fallen  away  in  bulk  quite  so  much 
as  they  have  in  value,  so  our  imports 
of  foreign  manufactures  have  not  in- 
creased in  value  at  the  same  rate  as 
they  have  increased  in  bulk.  This  may 
be  proved  by  one  or  two  percentages. 
Woollen  yarn,  for  example,  has  risen 
in  the  quantity  imported  by  fully  189 
per  cent  since  1863-65,  while  the  value 
has  only  grown  about  163  per  cent. 
We  have  no  means  of  comparing  the 
quantities  and  values  of  silk  manu- 
factures imported,  but  from  the  great 
amount  of  cheap  or  adulterated  silks 
which  have  lately  been  sent  to  this 
country  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
same  divergence,  or  even  a  much 
greater  divergence,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  these.  And  we  can,  at  all 
events,  note  this  fact — that  while  the 
value  of  silk  manufactures  imported 
has  been  steadily  augmenting  of  late 
years,  our  imports  of  raw  silk  have 
with  equal  steadiness  fallen  away.  In 
1863-65,  we  imported  on  the  average 
7,603,000  Ibs.  of  raw  silk  per  annum  ; 
in  1871-73,  this  average  had  fallen 
to  7,333,000  Ibs. ;  and  in  1875-77, 
to  4,982,000  Ibs.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, we  must  observe  that  our  export 
of  raw  silk  has  been  very  much  less 
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of  late  years  than  it  used  to  be,  so  that 
the  actual  consumption  of  silk  in  this 
country  would  not  appear  to  have 
fallen  off  to  the  extent  these  averages 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  It  has 
fallen  off  nevertheless,  and  the  falling 
off  must  be  faithfully  recorded.  Still 
even  here  we  must  not  forget  that 
special  causes  are  at  work.  Fashion, 
and  the  debasement  of  silk  manufactur- 
ing by  the  French  system  of  adultera- 
tion, have  doubtless  much  to  do  with 
the  disorganisation  of  our  home  manu- 
factures, and  so  far  it  is  hardly  a 
matter  for  remedy  by  the  imposition  of 
duties. 

Turning  next  to  refined  sugar, 
we  find  that  the  average  imports  of 
the  three  periods  we  have  chosen  for 
comparison  are  respectively,  688,000 
cwts.,  1,881,000  cwts.,  and  3,029,000 
cwts.  This  gives  an  increase  in  the 
first  period  as  compared  with  the  last 
of  340  per  cent,  while  the  values  for  the 
same  periods  give  an  increase  of  but 
314  per  cent.  The  contrast  is  greater 
still  between  the  figures  of  the  second 
and  third  periods,  during  which  the 
quantity  has  increased  by  64  per  cent, 
while  its  value  has  risen  only  43  per 
cent.  Our  import  of  refined  sugar  is 
•therefore  increasing  at  a  very  rapid 
rate,  a  rate  that  much  outstrips  the 
increase  in  the  import  of  raw  sugar, 
which  has  barely  been  53  per  cent 
since  1863-65.  Here  again  there 
are  special  circumstances  to  be  taken 
account  of  in  the  shape  of  foreign 
bounties,  by  means  of  which  France 
and  Holland  in  particular  are,  now 
that  no  duty  is  imposed  by  us,  able  to 
beat  English  refiners  in  this  country, 
and  the  sugar-refiners  here  have 
been  agitating,  ever  since  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  abolished  the  sugar  duties, 
for  special  protection  against  these 
bounties.  They  call  their  remedy 
"  countervailing "  duties,  and  seek 
to  pass  it  off  as  something  altogether 
different  from  either  "  protection  "  or 
"  reciprocity,"  although  it  is  designed 
to  do  exactly  the  same  for  the  refiner 
that  either  of  these  quack  medicines 
is  upheld  to  do  for  other  distressed 


industries.  Its  object  is  to  make 
refined  sugar  dearer  in  order  that 
English  refiners  may  live,  and  it  is 
therefore  protection.  As  protection, 
it  would  be  just  as  useless  and  just  as 
mischievous  to  the  country  as  any 
other  provision  to  secure  a  monopoly. 
If  the  French  and  Dut^h  are  foolish 
enough  to  tax  themselves  heavily  in 
order  to  supply  other  nations  with 
cheap  sugar,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  folly  to  the  full.  A  few 
people  in  this  country  suffer  in  a 
temporary  way  because  of  that  mis- 
placed generosity,  but  the  nation  as  a 
whole  gains  something  by  the  bounty 
which  French  and  Dutch  tax- payers 
choose  to  put  in  the  pockets  of  a  few 
wealthy  refiners.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  cure  these  nations  of  their  folly 
is  to  let  them  enjoy  the  payment  of 
this  half  million  or  million  sterling — 
nobody  is  quite  sure  of  the  exact 
amount — for  a  few  years  longer.  We 
certainly  could  not  cure  them  by 
the  imposition  of  a  countervailing 
duty,  because — excluding  the  proba- 
bility that  these  nations  would  in  re- 
turn seek  revenge  on  us — the  stoppage 
of  the  import  of  refined  sugar  would 
at  once  reduce  the  burden  of  boun- 
ties on  the  French  and  other  foreign 
tax-payers.  Until  our  sugar  duties 
were  abolished,  they  did  not  know 
what  these  bounties  meant,  but  they 
are  beginning  now  to  do  so,  and  will 
feel  the  pinch  increasingly  with  every 
increase  of  the  export  of  refined  sugar 
from  France  and  Holland.  Therefore 
even  these  special  circumstances  do  not 
justify  a  recurrence  to  protection  in 
the  shape  of  "countervailing"  sugar 
duties.  It  may  possibly  have  been  a 
mistake  to  sweep  the  old  duties  away, 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  their  re-im- 
position in  the  circumstances  urged  by 
our  sugar-refiners ;  and  if  they  are 
reimposed  it  must  simply  be  on  the 
ground  that  Tory  extravagance  has 
left  the  nation  no  alternative. 

Now  in  the  table  given  above,  there 
are  but  three  articles — woollen  and 
silk  manufactures  and  refined  sugar 
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— which  bulk  largely  enough  to  be 
worth  taxing  at  all.  Of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  put  a  tax  on  any  article 
of  import  which  does  not  stand  for 
2,000,000?.  a  year  in  accounts  which 
have  amounted  in  the  aggregate  of 
late  years  to  from  370,000,000?.  to 
395.000,000?.  ?  For  the  purposes  of 
protection,  such  duties  could  be  of 
little  avail,  and  for  purposes  of  pun- 
ishment or  retaliation  they  would  be 
ludicrously  inefficient.  And  in  these 
three  articles  there  are  actually  but 
two  countries  whose  commerce  would 
be  affected  by  the  imposition  of  duties 
here.  France  and  Holland  might  be 
"  punished "  if  we  shut  out  their 
woollen  and  silk  fabrics  and  their 
sugar,  but  no  other  country  would 
be  sensibly  touched.  Is  it  worth  while, 
think  you,  to  embark  upon  a  course  of 
retaliation  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
whipping  one  or  two  nations  into  the 
sound  free- trade  faith  ]  Or  could  the 
whipping  thus  bestowed  be  warranted 
to  produce  that  effect  ]  The  present 
tendency  of  France  is  perhaps  rather 
towards  protection  than  towards 
free  trade,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  adoption  on  our 
part  ot  a  protective  tariff  would  in- 
tensify that  tendency.  The  two 
countries  might  very  soon  come  to 
hurl  import  duties  at  each  other  in 
the  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  First 
Napoleon's  edicts  for  the  exclusion  of 
England  from  the  commerce  of  Europe, 
and  who  could  say  that  we  should  be 
the  gainers  in  the  strife  ? 

If  further  proof  be  required  of 
the  absurdity  of  an  attempt  to  teach 
foreign  nations  the  blessings  of  free 
trade  through  penal  enactments  against 
their  manufactures,  it  will  be  found 
in  abundance  by  looking  a  little 
more  in  detail  at  what  a  few  of  them 
send  us  in  the  way  of  manufactures. 
Our  ironmasters  declare,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  United  States  are 
beating  us  in  our  home  markets. 
They  must  be  in  a  wretchedly  weakened 
state  if  that  be  true,  for  the  total 
value  of  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
(wrought  or  manufactured)  from  the 


United  States  never  exceeded  241, 000?., 
and  was  only  200,000?.  in  1877.  The 
distress  of  our  tool-makers  must  be 
even  greater,  for  they  have  lately 
complained  with  much  fervour  that 
American  makers  are  beating  Sheffield. 
They  have  in  fact  cried  out  so 
bitterly  that  I  turned  to  the  United 
States  official  tables,  expecting  to 
find  there  signs  of  a  magnificent  and 
growing  export  trade  in  all  kinds  of 
cutlery.  Great  was  my  astonishment 
on  seeing  that  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1878,  the  total  value  of  the  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  to  all 
countries  of  cutlery,  edge-tools,  files, 
and  saws  together,  was  only  about 
200,000?.  That  sum  can  hardly  be 
said  to  afford  much  room  for  a  re- 
taliatory duty.  Nor  would  there  be 
much  room  were  we  to  tax  every 
scrap  of  manufactured  iron  which  the 
States  export,  including  machinery 
and  steam-engines.  It  is  a  trade 
which  is  certainly  increasing  in  a  small 
way,  but  the  gross  value  of  it  for  the 
year  ending  30th  June  last  was  only 
2,100,000?.  Of  United  States  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  we  get  none 
worth  mentioning.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
somewhere  that  16,000?.  worth  of 
United  States  "  woollens "  were  sold 
in  Manchester  in  1877,  but  there  is  no 
indication  in  the  United  States  returns, 
or  our  own,  that  the  least  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  introduction  of 
American  woven  tissues  here.  There  is 
consequently  no  room  in  this  direction 
for  teaching  the  United  States  a  lesson 
in  free-trade  principles.  We  must 
find  some  other  way  both  for  fulfilling 
that  charitable  object,  and,  if  it  must 
be,  for  checking  the  daring  competi- 
tion of  the  United  States  cotton  cloth 
weavers  in  neutral  markets.  That 
competition  is  also  a  dreadful  bugbear 
to  many  amongst  us,  and  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  give  the  figures  lest  they 
should  haunt  our  manufacturers  in 
their  sleep.  Yet  the  venture  must 
be  made,  for  facts  ought  never  to  be 
blinked,  and  I  have  therefore  to  state 
boldly  that  last  year  (i.e.  for  the 
United  States  financial  year,  which 
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ends  in  June)  the  United  States 
exported  altogether  no  less  than 
126,291,000  yards  of  cotton  goods, 
value  rather  less  than  2,500,000£; 
sterling.  I  hope  Lancashire  will  sur- 
vive that  fact,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
crease of  its  exports  from  63, 500, 000^.  to 
about  48,000,000^.  within  four  years.1 

1  A  favourite  boast  of  the  United  States  of 
late  has  been  that  they  are  ousting  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  Chinese  trade.  You  could  not 
take  up  any  United  States  newspaper  or  review 
of  the  state  of  manufactures  there  without 
meeting  with  some  such  snatch  of  a  song  of 
triumph  over  the  great  future  in  store  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  in  those  regions, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  reading  of 
these  had  a  depressing  influence  on  the  mind. 
There  are,  however,  always  two  sides  to  a 
story,  and  for  the  comfort  of  English  manu- 
facturers T  give  the  other  version  as  furnished 
by  the  Shanghai  correspondent  of  iheTimes  in 
a  letter  dated  November  14th,  1878.  Rewrites 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  discussion  in  England  as  to  whether 
the  decay  of  our  Empire,  commercial  and 
otherwise,  has  not  begun,  and  the  confident 
assertion  of  the  future  supremacy  of  America 


If  our  industrial  distress  is  to  be 
measured  by  this  terrible  competition 
we  must  be  indeed  weak  and  in  need 
of  artificial  stimulants.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  United  States 
have  now  a  smaller  export  trade  in 
cotton  and  other  manufactures  than 
they  had  before  the  war.  Their 

by  an  eminent  statesman,  have  caused  some 
amusement  here,  as  well  they  might.  So  far 
as  regards  China  the  decay  is  quite  the  other 
way  ;  the  position  and  trade  of  American  firms 
here  seem  yearly  to  decrease,  their  local  carry- 
ing trade  is  extinct,  and  their  import  of  cotton 
piece-goods  small,  unprofitable,  and  much  less 
significant  than  certain  rhetorical  statisticians 
would  have  us  believe.  In  order  that  the 
commercial  position  of  our  country,  so  far  as 
regards  China  at  least,  may  be  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  argument  and  -lifted  into  that  of 
fact,  I  have  extracted  the  following  telling 
figures  from  the  valuable  reports  on  foreign 
trade  for  the  year  1877,  published  by  the  Im- 
perial maritime  customs.  Of  the  percentages 
of  the  imports  and  exports  carried  in  British 
and  American  bottoms  the  fluctuation  of  late 
years  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Per  cent  of  whole. 


Great  Britain 77'96 

United  States  of  America... 

"The  share  taken  by  the  two  nationalities 
in  the  coast  trade  during  the  same  years,  as 
represented  by  the  -percentage  of  the  values  of 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

77-96  .. 

.  7671  . 

..  76-30  ., 

,.  73-93  ., 

..   71-25   . 

,.  74-39 

6-45  .. 

.     5-10  ., 

,.     4-55  .. 

.     4-54  .. 

..     2-42  ., 

.     1-49 

the  goods  conveyed  under  the  various  foreign 
flags,  is  thus  shown : — 


Per  cent. 


Great  Britain 

1872. 
33-58 
56-81 

1873. 
...  37-29  .. 
...  52-76  .. 

1874. 

.  40-25  .. 
.  45-02  .. 

1875. 

.  46-39  . 
.  34-49  . 

1876. 
..  40-65  .. 
.  33-64  .. 

1877. 
.  45-72 
.     5-80 

United  States  of 

America... 

"The  decline  in  the  local  carrying  trade  in 
American  bottoms  in  1877  as  compared  with 
1876  was  caused  by  the  transfer  of  the  steamers 
of  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company 
to  the  Chinese  flag.  That  there  are  other 
causes  at  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  old-established  world-famous  American 
hongs  in  China  only  one  remains.  Of  the 
transit  trade  up  country  the  British  percentage 
had  gone  from  50'57  per  cent  in  1876  to  62-11 
per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1877  ;  the  American, 
from  25-04  per  cent  in  1876  to  11 '38  per  cent 
in  1877.  With  regard  to  the  imports  of  piece- 
goods  into  China  from  Great  Britain  and 
America  it  should  be  generally  known  that 
the  total  importation  was,  in  1877,  11,570,000 
pieces,  valued  at  Tlsl9,000,000,  of  which 
612,000  pieces,  valued  at  Tlsl, 600,000,  came 
from  the  United  States.  As  the  whole  of  the 
balance  came  from  England,  it  is  idle  as  yet 
to  speak  of  competition  in  this  market  with 
America.  Experience  up  to  the  present  time 


goes  to  show  that,  without  exception,  the 
efforts  made  to  supplant  the  English  sized  light- 
weight manufactures  with  pure  goods  from 
American  mills  has  resulted  in  a  serious  loss 
to  the  importers.  The  present  state  of  the 
English  cotton  trade  and  cotton  manufacture 
is,  of  course,  bad — perhaps  about  as  bad  as  it 
possibly  can  be — but  from  among  the  causes 
which  have  brought  about  the  present  state  of 
things  the  competition  of  America  in  Eastern 
markets  may  safely  be  eliminated.  So  far  at 
least  the  problem  is  simplified." 

These  statements  are  exactly  what  we  should 
expect,  and  accord  fully  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  previous  paper.  Much  of  the 
export  of  manufactured  goods  which  United 
States  writers  boast  about  is  just  forced  sales 
of  bankrupts'  stock,  and  nothing  else.  That 
also  will  continue  to  be  the  characteristic  of  it 
while  the  present  trade  policy  of  the  Union  is 
persisted  in. 
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vaunted  progress  in  the  export  of 
machinery  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  figures  of  value  are  now 
little  more  than  they  were  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  as  to  their  exports  of 
raw  and  manufactured  iron,  they  are 
mow  less  than  they  were  between  1860 
and  1867.  How  in  the  world  then 
are  we  going  to  punish  these  people 
by  attacking  their  manufactures  1  We 
may  cry  out  against  -their  selfish  de- 
termination to  close  their  doors  on 
us,  and  "  do  for  themselves,"  as  the 
Scotch  phrase  puts  it;  but  we  need 
not  add  to  the  folly  of  weeping  the 
further  folly  of  empty  threats. 

When  we  look  at  the  figures  of 
other  countries  we  find  the  signs  of 
effective  competition  with  our  own 
industries  either  here  or  in  neutral 
markets  abroad  marvellously  small 
considering  the  disturbance  which  our 
merchants  have  made.  Outside  her 
woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  al- 
ready dealt  with,  France  does  not  send 
us  1,000,000?.  worth  of  any  manu- 
factured article.  The  highest  figure 
is  about  700,000?.  for  cotton  manufac- 
tures, but  that  is  by  no  means  a  grow- 
ing item.  As  one  would  naturally 
infer,  the  same  conditions  which  we 
find  to  be  generally  prevailing  in  the  in- 
dustries of  the  leading  manufacturing 
nations  are  seen  in  the  totals  of  their 
exports.  They  have  been  declining  in 
recent  years  as  our  own  have  been.  The 
total  exports  of  manufactures  from 
France  have  been  falling  off  since 
1875,  when  they  reached  a  total  of 
S9,000,000?.  For  last  year  (1878)  the 
provisional  returns  give  a  total  of  only 
75,000,000?.  These  figures  do  not  indi- 
cate that  France  is  beating  us  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Neither  are  the 
Germans  beating  us  in  any  sense.  We 
ourselves  import  from  Germany  no 
manufactured  articles — except  refined 
sugar  and  woollen  yarn — to  the  extent 
of  anything  like  500,000?.  a  year.  Of 
cotton  manufactures  we  have  never 
taken  more  than  226,000?.  worth, 
and  now  take  considerably  less.  And 
as  to  the  total  export  trade  of  that 
mushroom  empire,  what  do  we  find1? 


According  to  the  last  figures  available 
in  the  new  number  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  Principal  and  other 
Foreign  Countries  (a  valuable  annual 
which  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
Mr.  Giffc'en),  there  is  no  indication 
whatever  that  Germany  is  prospering 
in  a  manufacturing  sense.  Her  exports 
of  cotton  manufactures  are  utterly 
insignificant — worth  only  665,000?. 
altogether  in  1877,  or  246,000?.  less 
than  in  1875.  Her  exports  of  pig 
iron  were  worth  only  1,740,000?.  and 
of  machinery  only  1,000,000?.  Even 
in  woollen  yarns,  certain  makes  of 
which  Germany  is  supposed  to  produce 
to  perfection,  the  trade  is  a  dwindling 
one,  and  was  worth  only  6,900,000?.  in 
1877,  which  was  less  by  2,700,000?. 
than  in  1875.  Yet  Germany,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  protective  duties  on  every 
one  of  her  manufactures,  except  pig 
iron,  and  the  duty  on  that  was  re- 
moved only  two  years  ago.  It  appears, 
however,  that  she  is  not  protected 
enough — no  country  with  a  dragging 
and  forced  trade  ever  is,  if  the  reck- 
less speculative  manufacturers  are  to 
be  believed — and  so  Prince  Bismarck 
is  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  poor  dis- 
tressed industries. 

The  figures  of  the  totals  of  our 
trade  with  Germany  have  been  given 
in  preference  to  details,  because  the 
latter  are  to  some  extent  disturbed 
by  the  transit  trade  through  Holland. 
Some  of  the  products  of  that  little 
kingdom  may  thus  get  mixed  up 
with  those  of  the  big  empire,  and 
vice  versd.  As  to  Holland  itself, 
little  more  need  be  said.  We  do  not 
obtain  from  that  country  any  single 
manufactured  article — except  silk  and 
woollen  manufactures — to  the  value  of 
500,000?.  sterling  per  annum.  Our 
total  imports  of  all  kinds  from  Hol- 
land do,  however,  show  a  remark- 
ably steady  increase  over  the  last 
half-dozen  years,  and  amounted  to 
20,000,000?.  in  1877,  as  compared  with 
13,300,000?.  in  1873.  But  reciproci- 
tarians  had  better  not  run  away  with 
these  figures  as  helping  them  in  their 
outcry,  for  the  increase  is  due  to  two 
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causes,   not   altogether    pleasant    for 
them.     One  is  our  growing  dependence 
on  foreign  food  supplies,  and  the  other 
the  extreme  lightness   of    the  Dutch 
import  tariff.  As  to  the  first  more  than 
one-third   of   our  total  imports  from 
Holland  may  be  set  down  to  food  pro- 
ducts alone.     Holland  sends  us  every 
year,   for  instance,   about  2,000,000£. 
worth  of  butter,  and  nearly  1,000,OOOZ. 
worth   of    cheese.      And    as    to    the 
second — well,  what  have  the  reciproci- 
tarians  got  to  say  to  it  ?     We  enjoy, 
with  Holland,  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
ciprocity than  with  any  other  Conti- 
nental country,  and  we  find  her  trade 
with   us   fully  more    expansive   than 
that  of  any  other  country.     True  our 
exports    thither   have   been  lower  of 
recent  years  than  they  were  five  or  six 
years  ago,  but  the  falling  off  is  not 
serious,  and  we  find  that  her  low  im- 
port tariff  enables  her  to  sell  us  more. 
Her  exports  of  manufactures  keep  up 
and  her  exports  of  food  grow  larger. 
What  can  our  reciprocitarians  say  to 
this?     Will  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  our   side   mend   matters,  do  they 
imagine  ?     If  the  greater  the  freedom 
of    trade  the    greater   the    danger  of 
competition  from  Holland,  how  is  the 
restriction  of  freedom  here  likely  to 
improve  our  competitive  power  ?      Re- 
member we  live  by  our  foreign  trade  ; 
without    it    we    should    starve;   and 
whatever  weakens  our  power  to  main- 
tain it  brings  starvation  nearer  our 
doors.     Shall  we  say  that  the  example 
of  Holland,  which  admits  many  of  our 
goods  free,  and  most  at  a  duty  of  from 
3  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  encourages 
the  belief    that   competitive   force  is 
increased  by  retaliation  1     It  will  be 
best   I  fancy  to  leave  the   reciproci- 
tarians to  answer  these  questions,  and 
they  had  better  not  do  it  too  hurriedly. 
This  line  of  inquiry  might  be  pur- 
sued   to    great    lengths,    but    surely 
enough  has  been  said.     If  facts  have 
any    meaning    they    distinctly    prove 
that   the   salvation  of  the   distressed 
English   manufacturer    does    not    lie 
in  the  way   of   retaliatory  duties  on 
foreign    manufactures.     There    is    no 


room    for    their    application   for   one 
thing,    and    for    another   their   effect 
would  be  to  hit  hardest  just  those  one 
or  two  nations  which  have  advanced 
farthest    on    the   road    towards    free 
trade — that   goal  which  our  Platonic 
free   trader  professes  to  desire   that 
all  nations  should   reach  by  the  ap- 
plication of    his  reciprocity   scourge. 
Benighted    communities   like  Russia, 
Spain,  or  the  United    States,   would 
laugh    at    our    attempt   at    revenge, 
on  this  line  in  any  case,  and  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France  might  also  crow 
over  us,  for  they  could   steal   a  fine 
march  on  us  if  we  took  to  their  fetters. 
Let   reciprocitarians   also    consider 
this  one  other  question.     How  would 
they  propose  to  deal  with  the  "  Most 
Favoured   Nations"    Clause,  used  in 
nearly   all  our    commercial   treaties  ? 
Could  they  insist  upon  its  retention 
if   these  duties  were   imposed   here  ? 
or  have  they  ever  considered  what  a 
leverage    we     have     in    that     clause 
alone   when   we   come    to    deal  with 
reluctant    protectionists?      By   being 
free   traders   in  greater   degree  than 
any  other  people  we   can   now  insist 
upon  the  insertion  of  this  clause  almost 
everywhere ;  but  could  we  do  so  if  we 
were  to  try  punishment  of  other  nations 
instead  of   example?     Let  the   beha- 
viour of  Spain  on  her  last  revision  of 
her  tariff  be  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion.    Spain  has  a  grievance  against 
this   country  about  her   wine   duties, 
and    a  very  just  grievance   too,  and 
in  ''revenge"  for  the  non-redress  of 
that  grievance  she  has  excluded  us  from 
the  most  favoured  position,  with  the 
result   that  the  French  manufacturer 
amongst  others  has  a  great  ad  vantage  in 
trading  with  her.  Would  not  that  prove 
to  be  a  common  mode  of  treating  us  were 
we  ever  to  step  down  from  our  secure 
position  and  higgle  over  halfpence  in 
the  arena  of  petty  national  jealousies 
and    childish   national   spites  ?     Most 
assuredly  it  would,  and  therefore  I  say 
there  is  no  room  for  retaliation  in  our 
commercial    policy    towards     foreign 
manufacturers.     A   practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  these  "Favoured 
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Nation  "  Clauses  was  given  the  other 
week  by  the  lapse  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Austria.  Under 
that  treaty  we  enjoyed  a  lower  scale 
of  import  duties  in  France  than  under 
the  Cobden  treaty,  and  now  that  we 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  Cobden  tariff 
there  is  bitter  outcry.  What  should 
we  do  were  there  no  more  "  Favoured 
Nation  "  Clauses  for  us  in  the  future  1 
Community  of  interests  between  us  and 
other  nations  would  be  abolished  for 
one  thing,  and  our  trade  would  degene- 
rate into  mere  Ishmaelism.  This  was 
very  clearly  brought  out  by  Mr.  For- 
ster  in  his  Bradford  speech.  Recipro- 
city means  for  us  tariff  wars  and 
nothing  else,  whereas  if  we  stick  to 
our  free  trade,  and  allow  other  nations 
to  taste  the  bitterness  of  their  folly  to 
the  full,  as  France  and  the  United 
States  are  now  doing,  and  as  Germany 
means  to  do,  we  shall  triumph  in  the 
end. 

It  may  therefore,  I  hope,  be  taken 
as  established  that  the  field  over  which 
we  could  exercise  our  talents  at  retali- 
ation against  daring  foreign  manufact- 
urers is  a  very  limited  one,  and  that  the 
countries  which  that  retaliation  would 
affect  are  quite  as  few  as  the  varieties 
of  articles  which  could  be  taxed. 

In  regard  to  raw  materials  the  same 
conclusion  must  be  come  to,  although 
partly  on  different  grounds.  Were  we 
to  tax  raw  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  or  wool, 
we  might  perhaps  put  some  of  our  colo- 
nies, Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States  to  considerable  temporary  incon- 
venience, but  a  few  years  of  that  re- 
taliatory policy  would  see  us  denuded 
of  our  manufacturing  industries.  To 
these  industries  nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial than  cheap  production,  and  to  have 
cheap  production  we  must  have  abso- 
lutely untaxed  raw  materials.  That 
at  least  we  now  have,  and  it  would  be 
suicidal  to  deprive  ourselves  of  that 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  an  impo- 
tent desire  for  revenge.  Surely  this 
conclusion  is  self-evident.  The  stupid- 
est person  can  see  that  if  we  are  to 
sell  cheaply,  we  must  buy  cheaply,  and 
that  a  tax  of  say  %d.  per  Ib.  on 


cotton,  or  2d.  on  wool,  would  be  a  clog 
on  the  productive  powers  of  the  nation, 
just  because  by  at  least  so  much  our 
powers  of  selling  as  cheaply  as  other  na- 
tions would  be  taken  away.  If  notwith- 
standing such  taxes  we  still  competed, 
it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  who  are  already  reduced  to- 
the  greatest  straits  by  the  diminution 
which  has  been  of  necessity  made 
in  their  wages.  Workmen  coaxed  to 
give  ear  to  the  protectionist  piping  of 
their  masters  had  better  ponder  that 
consideration.  The  tune  is  not  one 
they  can  dance  to  with  safety.  We  may 
therefore  decide,  I  hope,  that  there  is 
no  refuge  in  retaliation  as  applied  to 
raw  materials  any  more  than  as  applied 
to  manufactures. 

These  points  being  settled,  we  can 
proceed  now  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  reciprocity  cry  and  its  motives. 
It  appears  in  the  light  of  the  facts  to 
be  nothing  else  than  an  exhibition  of 
trades-unionism.  The  profits  of  the 
master  manufacturer  have  been  of  late 
reduced,  and  he  wants  to  combine  with 
his  fellow  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  nation  to  restore  those  pro- 
fits by  artificial  means.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  trades-unionism  in  its  basest 
possible  form,  and  it  is  a  spirit  which 
every  intelligent  citizen  should  oppose 
with  all  his  might.  The  spirit  of  the 
masters  is  indeed  far  worse  than  that 
of  the  men  when  we  come  to  analyse  it, 
and  I  never  see  the  latter  reviled  and 
blamed  for  their  rapacity  by  the  self- 
righteous  opponents  of  trades-union- 
ism without  a  certain  amount  of  scorn. 
The  ordinary  trades-unionist  may  be 
selfish  and  often  ignorant,  but  neither 
in  selfishness  nor  ignorance  does  ho 
reach  the  standard  of  his  master,  who 
would  not  scruple  to  fine  the  whole 
nation,  if  so  be  that  he  might  through 
that  make  a  "  profit;"  who  is  so  ignor- 
ant that  he  would  for  the  sake  of  a 
passing  benefit  gladly  abandon  the 
future  to  his  rivals.  We  have  heard 
lectures  without  number  regarding  the 
blindness  and  rapacity  of  the  working 
man.  Will  the  same  rigid  moralists 
now  address  a  few  words  of  admonition 
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to  the  man's  master  ?  I  doubt  it  much. 
The  master  wraps  up  his  selfishness  in 
fine  phrases  about  "  reciprocity,"  or  in 
truculent  John  Bull  bluster  about 
retaliation,  and  the  herd  of  those 
who  hound  down  the  labouring  classes 
will  probably  often  be  found  eager 
encouragers  of  those  blusterers  who 
would  bring  the  whole  nation  into 
subjection  to  their  interests.  The 
combination  of  the  few  against  the 
many  is,  it  would  seem,  a  good  and 
proper  thing ;  but  no  curses  can  be  too 
loud  for  the  masses  of  work  people 
who  try  that  other  combination  of  the 
many  against  the  few.  To  the  capital- 
ist, in  short,  all  things  are  both  lawful 
and  expedient ;  but  to  the  workman 
and  the  people  the  only  course  open  is 
submission.  This  doctrine  will  not,  I 
fear,  hold  water  long,  but  there  may 
be  very  bitter  struggles  to  go  through 
before  conflicting  interests  as  between 
masters  and  men  get  adjusted.  Work- 
men are  every  day  growing  in  intelli- 
gence and  appreciation  of  the  position 
they  hold,  and  if  not  misled  by  the 
miserable  cry  of  protection,  reciprocity, 
or  retaliation,  will  in  turn  assert  them- 
selves in  a  fashion  likely  to  disturb 
the  faith  of  the  capitalist  not  a  little. 
He  sets  such  a  good  example  of  fine 
thorough-going  self-seeking,  that  I 
confess  pity  for  his  case  is  not  the 
deepest  feeling  excited.  This  new 
phase  of  trades-unionism  amongst  mas- 
ters is  at  all  events  likely  to  alienate 
from  them  the  sympathy  of  all  thinking 
minds.1  Outsiders  feel  as  the  employers 
of  labour  themselves  must  feel,  that 
nothing  good  can  come  of  this  reci- 
procity cry,  whether  it  be  got  up  to 
apply  taxes  on  foreign  manufactured 
goods  or  on  raw  materials.  It  is 
not  a  cry  with  any  meaning  in  it  at 
all  as  an  economic  remedy  for  the 

1  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  summed  up  the  reciprocity 
argument  in  the  following  terse  sentences:  — 
' '  The  argument  for  reciprocitj'  is  this  :  You 
rob  the  consumer.  You  are  thieves,  and  per- 
sistent thieves.  Therefore  we  shall  follow 
your  example  and  rob  your  consumers."  And 
lie  says  with  great  force  that  were  a  doctrine 
like  this  to  prevail  the  cause  of  free  trade  all 
the  world  over  would  be  lost. 


present  stagnation,  nor  can  it  be  of  the 
least  use  as  a  means  to  induce  other 
nations  to  adopt  free  trade.  We  should 
not  consider  that  man  an  object  of  ad- 
miration for  his  wisdom  who  chopped 
off  his  own  right  hand  in  order  to 
teach  a  neighbour  anatomy,  but  he 
would  not  show  greater  folly  than  the 
people  who  cry  up  reciprocity  as  a  pal- 
liative for  trade  distress,  or  as  a 
sovereign  tutor  of  free  trade  to  other 
nations.  When  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  facts,  we  at  once  see  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  barefaced  imposition, 
a  fevered  dream  of  minds  warped  by 
selfishness  and  fear  ;  that  the  men  who 
have  taken  up  this  cry  are  men  blinded 
by  a  kind  of  despair,  and  whom  ignor- 
ance or  passion  drives  to  clutch  at  the 
wildest  absurdities  for  relief.  Reason- 
ing is  probably  as  much  lost  on  such 
people  as  a  Latin  sermon  would  be  on  a 
Hottentot ;  but  because  they  are  blind 
or  stupid  in  their  selfishness,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  they  are  to  be 
allowed  to  lead  the  nation  astray. 

Nor  must  we,  because  reciprocity  is 
an  absurdity  as  applied  to  manufac- 
tured goods  imported  by  England,  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  foreign  competi- 
tion on  neutral  ground  does  grow  con- 
siderably and  foreign  self-dependence  a 
very  great  deal.  There  is  no  disputing 
these  facts.  Only  one  or  two  nations 
are  in  any  way  formidable  as  yet  out- 
side their  own  borders,  but  nearly  all 
are  seeking  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  obtain  a  trade-independence 
of  this  country.  These  facts  are 
extremely  depressing,  too,  especially 
as  we  see  at  present  little  hope  of  a 
speedy  return  towards  free-trade 
principles  in  any  quarter.  Trades- 
unionisrn  rules  abroad  as  well  as  here, 
and  the  population  of  other  countries, 
never  having  known  by  experience  what 
free  trade  really  implies,  or  the  won- 
ders it  works,  are  still  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  dominating  manufacturing  inter- 
ests everywhere.  Cunning  men  manage 
to  imbue  the  popular  mind  with  the 
notion  that  the  interests  of  the  nation 
lie  in  the  direction  of  filling  the 
pockets  of  a  select  few,  and  the 
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patient  stupidity  of  the  popular  mind 
gets  quite  heated  with  a  patriotic 
desire  to  uphold  at  the  nation's  ex- 
pense Mr.  So-and-So's  iron-works, 
and  this  or  that  cotton-mill,  as  some- 
thing glorious  to  the  country.  One  is 
amazed  at  the  depths  of  human  gulli- 
bility visible  on  all  hands,  but  in 
nothing  is  it  more  manifest  than  in 
the  clinging  to  "protection,"  visible 
even  in  such  countries  as  the  United 
States.  A  recent  writer  in  this  Maga- 
zine expressed  himself  sanguine  that 
the  Western  farmers  of  the  States 
would  soon  cause  the  policy  of  the 
Union  to  become  free-trading.  I  think 
he  was  in  that  over-sanguine.  The 
farmers  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
till  they  have  found  out  that  protection 
prevents  them  from  exporting  their  pro- 
duce at  a  profit,  and  it  will  depend 
greatly  on  us  whether  they  find  that 
out  soon  or  late.  As  long  as  they  are 
not  pushed  for  money  they  will  be 
supine. 

"Oh,  then,"  the  protectionist  reader 
may  say,  "  you  admit  that  it  would  be 
a  legitimate  thing  to  tax  foreign  corn, 
say,  or  foreign  beef  and  mutton  1 "  I  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  are  other 
ways  of  convincing  the  foreign  farmer 
of  the  folly  of  protection  than  by 
taxing  his  corn.  That  might  perhaps 
bring  him  to  his  senses,  but  as  it 
would  bring  us  meanwhile  to  misery, 
there  would  be  little  profit  in  it.  On 
this  part  of  my  subject  I  shall,  however, 
have  more  to  say  in  the  next  and 
concluding  paper. 

For  the  present  it  will  be  well  to 
confine  the  attention  to  the  palliatives 
which  it  may  be  in  our  power  to 
apply  to  the  existing  state  of  our 
manufacturing  industries.  I  say 
"  palliatives "  because  the  radical 
cure  of  the  evils  from  which  the 
country  now  suffers  cannot  be  brought 
about  without  much  suffering  and 
perhaps  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
habits  and  social  laws  of  the  people. 
There  are,  however,  certain  palliatives 
of  the  most  homely  and  simple  kind 
which  might  go  a  certain  way  towards 
mitigating  that  ultimate  contraction 


of  our  foreign  trade  which  must,  I  fear, 
be  considered  inevitable,  unless  the  rad- 
ical changes  I  speak  of  do  in  time  come 
about.  In  the  first  place  I  would 
recommend  our  manufacturers  to  try 
a  little  honesty  for  a  change.  As  a 
class  they  have  not  of  late  years 
been  distinguished  for  that  quality. 
The  English  manufacturer  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse  in  the  adulteration 
of  his  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  just 
as  the  French  have  done  with  their 
silk,  until  our  name  has  become  dis- 
credited in  all  our  principal  foreign 
markets.  Naturally  our  rivals  in  these 
markets  make  the  most  of  our  defects 
and  probably  exaggerate  them;  but  they 
exist,  and,  if  they  are  not  cured,  they 
will  do  more  to  ruin  our  manufactur- 
ing trade  than  all  the  prohibitory 
tariffs  that  foreign  jealousy  could 
devise.  In  the  long  run,  quality 
commands  the  market.  If  the  buyer 
can  be  sure  of  the  excellence  of  an 
article  he  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
higgle  little  over  its  price.  But,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  said  years  ago  in  this  Maga- 
zine, in  his  Shooting  Niagara :  and 
After  ?  it  is  just  on  this  one  point  of 
quality  that  English  manufacturers, 
not  of  tissues  merely,  but  of  all  kinds, 
now  fail  most  uniformly.  We  have 
acquired  the  fatal  art  of  "putting 
a  gloss"  upon  our  productions,  of 
making  things  that  look  well  but 
wear  badly ;  and  you  find  this  art 
displayed  in  everything,  from  a  steam- 
engine  to  a  pocket-knife.  There  are 
still  many  firms  in  the  country  too 
proud  of  their  good  name  to  make 
bad  steam-engines,  and  build  ships 
warranted  to  sink  in  the  first  gale. 
Our  Spitalfields  silk-weavers  still  make 
the  finest  and  most  durable  fabrics  in 
the  world,  and  there  are  weavers  of 
broadcloth,  as  well  as  of  other  woollen 
fabrics,  whose  productions  no  country 
in  the  world  can  equal,  whose  honour- 
able business  repute  is  above  suspicion. 
All  this  and  more  is  true,  and  should 
gladly  be  acknowledged ;  and  yet  when 
all  is  said,  the  general  tone  of  English 
business  men,  and  the  general  quality 
of  English  manufactures,  have  sunk  of 
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late  years  with  alarming  rapidity. 
The  one  aim  of  the  bulk  of  our  mer- 
chants and  traders  has  been  to  make 
and  to  sell  goods  at  any  price,  utterly 
regardless  of  honesty  or  anything  else. 
A  race  for  wealth  of  the  most  im- 
moral description  has  gone  on  for 
years,  and,  becoming  keener  and  more 
desperate  every  year,  has  at  length 
led  men  to  fling  behind  them  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  moral  rectitude. 
The  very  idea  of  such  a  quality  has 
been  almost  forgotten  by  many,  and 
our  "  smart "  adulteraters  of  goods, 
our  "scamping"  manufacturers  and 
dishonest  traders  are  elevated  into  a 
kind  of  heroes  because  they  have  "made 
money."  Epochs  in  our  mercantile 
history  are  dated  from  the  occurrence 
of  some  huge  credit  collapse,  or  from 
the  bursting  of  some  gigantic  fraud, 
the  perpetrators  of  which  usually 
escape  all  punishment,  and  even  win 
considerable  admiration ;  they  were 
the  unlucky  ones,  where  all  played  the 
same  game.  Our  trade  is  thus  per- 
vaded with  deceit,  and  has  grown 
rotten  and  unhealthy  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  unless  a  better  spirit 
comes  over  us  it  must  decay  and  die, 
coddle  it  how  we  may.  The  more  it 
is  coddled,  in  fact,  the  more  will  its 
rottenness  hasten  dissolution.  There- 
fore it  is  that  one  sovereign  remedy 
for  the  present  depression,  and  against 
the  disastrous  effects  of  foreign  and 
colonial  competition,  is  a  return  to  the 
simple  sturdy  honesty  of  our  fathers.  If 
we  cannot  so  return,  the  sooner  we  give 
place  to  more  honest  men  the  better. 
The  collapses  of  banking  and  mercan- 
tile credit  which  we  have  recently  had 
to  mourn  over,  have  lifted  a  corner  of 
the  veil  and  revealed  what  is  going 
on  beneath.  Banking  credit  and 
honesty  stand  or  fall  together,  and 
the  people  who  can  engage  in  system- 
atic deceptions  or  frauds  for  a  series 
of  years  in  the  matter  of  banking,  are 
not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  about  the 
quality  of  the  goods  they  make  or 
sell. 

Honesty,   however,  is  not  all  that 
we  require  to  help  us  to  overcome  the 


troubles  by  which  we  are  beset ;  there 
must  be  a  return  to  hard  work  as  well. 
The  French  mill-hands  work  as  a  rule 
72  hours  a  week  against  our  56|, 
and  this  is  a  discrepancy  which  no 
advantages  enjoyed  by  us  in  the  shape 
of  better  machinery  or  higher  skill  can 
bridge  over.  Practically  we  have  in 
many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  no  large 
advantages  of  this  kind.  In  cotton 
and  woollen  weaving  or  spinning,  the 
probabilities  are  that  we  have  almost 
none.  Some  very  interesting  particu- 
lars on  this  point  were  lately  collected 
by  delegates  from  British  Chambers 
of  Commerce  who  went  to  France 
to  report  on  French  industries  in 
view  of  a  prospective  adverse  revision 
of  the  French  tariff.  The  reports  of 
these  gentlemen  cover  a  variety  of  our 
leading  manufactures,  and  the  consen- 
sus of  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
industry,  thrift,  and  perseverance  of 
the  French  workpeople  are  rapidly 
enabling  them  to  make  goods  as 
cheaply  as  we  can,  or  cheaper.  In 
regard  to  Bradford  woollen  goods,  for 
example,  Messrs.  Godwin  and  Iling- 
worth,  the  delegates,  make  out  that 
French  mills  can  be  erected  for  Jess 
money  than  English,  that  land  costs 
at  least  as  little,  and  that  though 
machinery  and  fuel  may  still  be 
dearer,  the  mode  of  working  is  much 
more  economical.  Less  fuel  is  con- 
sumed, and  a  greater  use  is  made  of 
the  abundant  water  power.  And  in 
the  matter  of  wages  the  advantage  is 
nearly  always  on  the  side  of  France. 
In  some  cases  we  pay  as  much  as  200/. 
for  every  100£.  paid  in  France,  and 
from  140Z.  to  1601.  per  100?.  is  a 
common  enough  difference.  This,  too, 
while  the  French  work  15|  hours 
per  week  more  than  our  mill-hands 
do.  Much  the  same  testimony  is  given 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Wrigley,  of  Hudders- 
field,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Bousfield,  of 
Leeds.  The  average  wages  paid  in 
those  towns  is,  they  say,  25  per  cent 
higher  than  in  France,  and  the  French 
are  little,  if  at  all,  behind  in  machinery, 
most  of  which  is  now  made  at  home. 
It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that 
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the  English  mill  hands  are  capable  of 
doing  more  work  than  the  French  or 
any  foreign  hand,  but  this  seems  to  be 
by  no  means  proved.  On  the  contrary, 
apart  from  heavy  work,  such  as  that 
of  the  navvy,  or  from  work  requiring 
great  force  and  energy  of  body  and 
mind,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  French  are  behind  ourselves.  A 
slightly  greater  number  of  workpeople 
are  employed  in  French  woollen-mills 
than  in  English,  but  the  delegates  say 
that  they  "  are  not  disposed  to  make 
as  much  of  this  point  as  the  French,  for 
this  increase  in  the  hands  gives  the 
advantage  of  closer  inspection  of 
work,  and  greater  freedom  from 
damage." l  In  the  matter  of  managers, 
overlookers,  dyers,  and  foremen,  the 
French  are  said  to  have  the  advantage 
of  us.  Those  at  the  head  of  their 
mills  are  better  educated  and  of  more 
cultivated  taste  than  the  generality  of 
English  managers  and  designers.  They 
are  so  because  in  France  the  state  pro- 
vides better  for  the  primary  and  tech- 
nical education  of  the  people  than  we 
have  hitherto  done  in  this  country. 

These  facts  all  point  a  serious  moral 
for  the  workpeople  of  England.  We 
have  strayed  into  extravagance  on  all 
hands,  shortening  unduly  the  hours  of 
labour,  increasing  wages,  increasing 
the  consumption  of  drink,  and  have 
trusted  to  traditional  superiority,  or  to 
a  fetish  belief  in  the  mysterious  power 
of  free  trade  per  se,  rather  than  to 
diligence,  perseverance,  and  thrift  to 
maintain  our  position  at  the  head  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  world.  With- 
out copying  the  better  industrial  habits 
of  our  rivals  we  could  do  nothing  to 
revive  our  trade  by  imitating  their 
confessedly  bad  fiscal  policy. 

How  bad  that  policy  is,  and  how 
much  France  has  already  gained  by 
her  feeble  steps  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade,  are  points  admirably 
brought  out  in  another  paper  con- 
tained in  the  same  blue-book.  Mr. 
Frederick  Brittain,  of  Sheffield,  in  re- 
porting upon  the  state  of  the  iron  and 
hardware  industries  of  France,  gathers 

1  Commercial  Papers,  No.  18  (1878),  p.  80. 


together  a  great  deal  of  most  impor- 
tant information,  which  I  can  only  in 
the  briefest  way  allude  to.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  states  that  English 
ironworkers  earn  as  a  rule  about  20 
per  cent  more  money  for  nine  hours' 
work  than  French  workmen  get  for 
eleven,  twelve,  or  even  thirteen  hours 
per  day,  and  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  difference  is  as  much  as  50 
per  cent.  But  his  most  remarkable 
testimony  has  reference  to  the  won- 
derful effects  of  the  Anglo-French 
commercial  treaty  of  1860.  Previous 
to  that  date  the  French  ironmasters 
had  no  incentive  to  exertion.  Pro- 
tected by  duties  in  some  cases  as  high 
as  130  per  cent,  they  worked  lazily 
on  in  their  old-fashioned  ways,  re- 
couping themselves  for  bad  work 
and  wasteful  methods  by  exorbitant 
prices.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
French  railways  were  equipped  for 
the  most  part  by  English  iron.  But 
since  1860  all  this  has  been  changed. 
Keener  competition  roused  the  French 
to  adopt  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facture, and  so  to  extend  their  pro- 
duction that  they  soon  required  no 
foreign  aid  to  enable  them  to  supply 
their  domestic  demand  for  manufac- 
tures. They  even  developed  foreign 
competition ;  and  no  wonder,  when 
we  consider  the  meaning  of  such  a 
history  as  the  following  : — 

"During  the  epoch  of  commercial  activity 
which  followed  the  Franco-German  war,  the 
manufacturers  and  the  working  men  in  Eng- 
land and  France  pursued  two  opposite  systems. 
In  England  the  colliery  proprietors  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  raise  their  prices 
prodigiously ;  the  ironmasters  followed,  and  a 
general  very  heavy  augmentation  took  place 
in  the  prices  of  articles  made  of  iron.  At  the 
same  time  the  workmen  were  able  to  obtain  in- 
creased wages,  in  order  to  maintain  «  hich  they 
manifested  a  desire  to  restrict  production  by 
diminishing  the  hours  of  work.  The  steel- 
melters  of  Sheffield  refused  to  work  more  than 
two  rounds  on  Saturday,  and  the  consequence 
was  deplorable  waste.  While  coke  cost  4()s. 
per  ton,  the  manufacturers  saw  their  half- 
used  crucibles  thrown  upon  the  rubbish  heap, 
although  the  third  round  would  not  have  cost 
half  so  much  time,  or  half  so  much  fuel,  to 
produce  as  the  first.  Sheffield  goods  were 
urgently  required  for  every  market  in  the 
world,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult,  by 
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dint  of  the  greatest  industry,  to  supply  the 
abnormal  demand ;  but,  unfortunately,  Eng- 
lish artizans  declined  to  reap  the  golden 
harvest,  and  lost  an  opportunity  that  may 
never  return.  The  conduct  of  the  French  was 
entirely  different.  Although  the  prices  of  coal 
and  iron  were  affected  by  what  took  place  in 
England,  the  augmentation  was  not  relatively 
great ;  and  while  some  of  the  English  work- 
men were  seeking  to  keep  down  production, 
the  French  were  toiling  with  redoubled  energy, 
and  gaining  an  entrance  into  markets  where 
they  will  be  henceforward  our  redoubtable 
competitors  "  (Report,  p.  99). 

Could  anything  show  more  vividly 
the  terrible  dangers  to  which  the 
conduct  of  our  English  workmen  has 
subjected  the  country  ?  Or  is  there 
any  conceivable  folly  greater  than  that 
which  would  cap  this  extravagance  and 
sloth  by  the  imposition  of  those  very 
duties  whose  partial  removal  has  been 
so  beneficial  to  France  ?  The  question 
needs  no  answer.  These  facts  are  a 
sermon  on  thrift  and  sobriety,  which 
no  sensible  man  can  fail  to  lay  to 
heart.  They  speak  to  masters  and 
men  alike.  The  former  must  re- 
strain their  extravagances,  in  which 
they  have  been  fatally  imitated  by 
their  men,  and  the  men  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  work  harder  and 
drink  less,  and  to  take  lower  wages 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do 
in  the  years  of  fatness  now  passed 
away.  As  Mr.  Forster  justly  observed 
at  Bradford,  the  well-to-do  "  Jeshu- 
runs "  have  waxed  fat  and  kicked 
quite  as  much  as  the  poor  ones.  It 
has  been  like  master  like  man,  and 
more  energy  must  be  thrown  into 
work  on  all  sides. 

This  topic  might  be  enlarged  upon  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  Other  countries 
have  in  other  directions  advantages 
which  we  have  let  slip.  Wages  and 
cost  of  capital  are  in  our  favour  as 
against  the  United  States,  but  their 
machinery  has  been  in  many  respects 
improved  to  points  far  beyond  our 
own.  The  world  has  gone  on  while 
we  have  slothfully  sat  still  in  our 
arrogance  and  pride  of  wealth,  and 
there  must  now  come  repentance, 
humility,  and  mended  ways.  The 
cry  for  reciprocity  is  the  cry  of  those 


who  refuse  to  see  the  real  facts  of  the 
situation.  Let  them  consider  this  one 
other  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brittain, 
that  the  revenue  from  our  excise  and 
customs  rose  9,000,000£.  in  seven  years, 
and  say  whether  they  do  not  think  that 
mending  our  ways  in  the  matter  of 
drink  alone  might  help  us  to  increase 
our  competing  power  abroad. 

The  chief  lesson  of  all  such  facts 
as  these  about  wages  and  long  hours 
of  work,  or  such  as  those  about  United 
States  superiority  in  labour-saving 
machinery,  is,  however,  this, —  that 
nothing  can  be  more  hopeless  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  prosperity  in 
trade  than  restrictions  of  any  kind 
upon  producing  power.  Taxes  upon 
foreign  manufactures  would  not  help 
us  in  any  case,  and  taxes  upon  raw 
materials  would  merely  throw  an  in- 
creased strain  upon  our  labouring  poor, 
just  as  they  throw  increased  strain  on 
the  French  or  Belgians.  "Whatever 
raises  the  fixed  cost  of  production 
throws  additional  burden  on  labour. 
This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
mistaken  ideas  which  prevail  among 
workpeople  about  the  limitation  of 
production.  Their  cry  has  been  "  Work 
less,  and  prices  will  rise  to  paying 
point."  There  could  be  no  greater 
fallacy.  Reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  in  the  resulting  out-turn  of 
work,  at  once  makes  the  profit-earning 
power  of  capital  less,  and  does  not 
raise  prices.  Prices  might  be  raised 
did  this  reduction  become  universal 
among  all  nations,  but  even  that  is 
doubtful,  for  higher  prices  at  once  re- 
duce consumption,  and  in  the  end  the 
restrictive  policy  is  beaten  by  the 
economy  of  the  consumer.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  com- 
bination entered  into  last  year  by  the 
coal-owning  railway  companies  of  the 
United  States.  These  agreed  to  re- 
strict out-put  so  as  to  make  higher 
profits  by  bigger  prices.  In  the  re- 
sult the  combination  was  a  complete 
failure.  Prices  did  not  rise  as  ex- 
pected, the  only  result  being  that  less 
coal  was  consumed.  The  largest  of  these 
companies,  a  company  overweighted 
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by  inordinate  issues  of  capital,  had 
accordingly  to  confess  a  deficit  on  the 
year's  operations  of  2,672,182  dollars, 
after  paying  the  interest  on  its  bonds, 
and  was  driven  to  the  expedient  of 
paying  the  arrears  of  its  servants' 
wages  in  paper,  redeemable  five  months 
after  date. 

This  error  about  the  effective  recu- 
perative power  of  restriction  upon 
output  or  manufacture  arises  in  part 
from  ignorance  of  the  position  of  capi- 
tal. Capital  is  an  excellent  servant, 
but  a  most  imperious  master,  and  the 
immediate  effect  of  a  limitation  of  pro- 
duction is  to  make  the  imperious  claims 
of  capital  instantly  paramount.  Take 
the  case  of  a  cotton-mill,  with  a  mort- 
gage debt  of  say  30,000£.  at  5  per  cent. 
The  owners  of  this  mill  have  to  find 
1,5001.  a  year  to  pay  that  interest,  and 
they  may  have  to  find  in  addition  rents 
and  taxes  amounting  to  say  1,5001. 
more  before  they  can  earn  a  penny 
towards  the  return  of  legitimate  in- 
terest on  their  own  capital.  Assuming 
that  maintenance  of  machinery  and 
minor  fixed  charges  are  fully  another 
3,0001.,  we  have  a  total  fixed  charge  of 
6,0001.  which  the  mill  must  earn  if  it 
is  to  pay  its  way  at  all,  and  without 
making  any  return  on  the  owner's 
own  capital.  Now,  if  the  price  of  the 
goods  made  at  this  mill  is  very  low, 
the  obvious  inference  is  that  the  cost  of 
production  must  be  reduced  if  the  mill 
is  to  pay.  But  restriction  in  manu- 
facture does  not  tend  to  reduce  this 
cost.  It  may  reduce  the  amount  paid 
away  as  wages,  but  all  other  charges  for 
maintenance  of  works  and  machinery 
press  with  increasing  heaviness  on  the 
owners  of  the  mill.  If  they  sell  goods 
up  to  only  half  the  capacity  of  the 
mill,  and  get  a  slightly  higher  price  for 
them,  their  position  will  still  be  worse 
than  if  they  sell  up  to  full  capacity  at 
a  lower  figure.  And  even  if  produc- 
tion is  carried  on  at  a  dead  loss,  the 
only  means  of  restoring  the  balance 
consists  in  lowering  the  earnings  of 
the  hands,  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  work  turned  out.  Stopping  the 
mill  altogether  involves  the  complete 


loss  of  the  capital  invested ;  and  every 
reduction  of  output,  even  if  accom- 
panied by  lower  wages,  brings  the 
owners  nearer  and  nearer  the  point  of 
total  loss. 

In  short,  nothing  is  more  clearly 
taught  by  the  example  we  have  given, 
and  by  all  sound  economic  precept, 
than  this  truth — that  incessant  and 
increased  labour,  and  ever-increasing 
economy  of  production,  will  alone  suf- 
fice to  enable  the  nation  to  come  out 
of  the  present  industrial  struggle  vic- 
torious. And  there  is  but  one  mode 
by  which  production  can  be  lessened, 
if  that  is  a  necessity.  The  works  and 
institutions  which  are  unable  either 
from  disadvantage  in  position,  or  from 
dead  weight  of  fixed  charges,  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  to  the  point  of  victory, 
must  give  place  altogether.  This 
weeding  process  is  now  going  on,  and 
a  most  painful  process  it  is ;  but  the 
fact  that  mills,  collieries,  and  iron- 
works are  compelled  on  all  hands  to 
stop  is  only  a  testimony  against  the 
inflation  of  credit,  not  a  ground  for 
restricting  production.  Those  that  can 
stand  must  do  so  by  working  more, 
not  less.  Industry  and  thrift  are  the 
true  means  for  conquering  foreign 
tariffs  and  foreign  competition,  not 
retaliatory  tariffs,  whose  effect  would 
lie  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the 
community,  and  to  fetter  still  more 
industries  already  overburdened  by 
fixed  charges  and  by  the  effects  of  a 
disastrous  extension  of  credit. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  suffer  at  the 
present  time  much  more  from  the 
effects  of  over-consumption  than  from 
over-production.  There  has  been  an 
excessive  consumption  of  capital  for 
one  thing,  as  well  as  an  excessive  di- 
version of  it  into  channels  where  it 
could  yield  no  sure  return.  As  a  re- 
sult, labourers  and  capitalists  alike 
suffer  from  the  excess  of  burdens  laid 
upon  them,  and  they  must  both  either 
work  harder  or  succumb.  No  royal 
road  out  of  the  difficulty  is  possible. 
I  say  this  without  prejudice  to  the 
hours- of-labour  question.  It  may  be 
that  very  long  hours  of  labour  do  not 
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pay  in  the  end,  that  men  who  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  wear  out  sooner  than 
those  who  work  only  nine.  In  some 
kinds  of  employment  that  is  probably 
the  case,  in  others  not.  And  true  as 
that  may  be,  it  is  also  true  that  we 
have  grown  idler  of  late  years.  Re- 
laxation has  been  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  luxury  and  extravagance 
have  grown  with  the  thirst  for  leisure. 

These  are  but  one  or  two  of  the 
points  which  a  consideration  of  this 
subject  raises  for  discussion,  and  I 
have  already  outrun  my  space.  Were 
I  not  warned  by  the  Editor's  frown, 
which  I  dread  above  most  things,  I 
should  like  to  examine  the  question  of 
machinery-improvements,  of  wars  and 
augmented  taxation,  of  educational 
advantages,  and  of  industrial  location, 
all  of  which  bear  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  But  I  must  forbear, 
craving  permission  to  add  only  this 
one  further  consideration. 

People  in  this  country  are  much  un- 
nerved at  the  prospect  of  an  augmen- 
tation of  foreign  tariffs.  They  are 
so  without  just  cause.  If  what  has 
been  here  advanced  is  in  any  mea- 
sure true,  these  increased  tariffs  will 
help  us  in  a  very  material  way, 
by  augmenting  the  difficulties  with 
which  our  foreign  competitors  will 
have  to  contend.  They  will  be  an  in- 
creased tax  on  home  consumption, 
and  ultimately  on  home  production, 
wherever  imposed,  and  must  there- 
fore tend  to  reduce  the  force  with 
which  the  French,  Germans,  and  others 
now  struggle  with  us  in  neutral 
markets.  The  French  appear  to  be 
beginning  to  realise  something  of  this 
since  the  lapse  of  the  Austro-French 


Commercial  Treaty  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  find  a  short  ex- 
perience of  the  higher  tariff  now  in 
force  in  France  having  a  wonderful 
converting  influence  on  French  manu- 
facturers. Quite  apart  from  the  free- 
trade  proclivities  of  several  members 
of  the  French  Cabinet,  there  are  in- 
fluences at  work  through  the  present 
state  of  the  tariff  that  may  bring  the 
French  nearer  to  free  trade  than  they 
have  ever  yet  been.  So  also  with 
Germany.  Prince  Bismarck's  folly 
may  end  in  an  irresistible  free-trade 
agitation  throughout  the  Empire,  if  we 
will  only  keep  quiet  and  work  hard  for 
a  little  time.  Our  direct  trade  with 
such  countries  may  doubtless  be  tem- 
porarily further  reduced  ;  but  if  we  are 
not  seduced  into  a  foolish  imitation  of 
their  short-sighted  policy;  if,  instead,  we 
are  stimulated  to  increased  exertions — 
our  own  home  markets,  our  Colonial 
and  Indian  markets,  and,  in  short, 
every  neutral  ground  will  be  more 
exclusively  in  our  hands.  We  shall 
therefore  do  well  to  forbear,  and 
meanwhile  to  put  our  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  Let  both  masters  and  men  re- 
dace  extravagance  of  living  and  cease 
to  progress  by  mortgaging  the  future  ; 
let  us  work  hard  and  honestly,  and  there 
need  be  little  fear  that  the  country  will 
shake  hands  with  ruin  for  many  a  day 
to  come. 

Yet  there  are  other  dangers  ahead 
of  us,  and  these,  and  more  than  these, 
will  have  to  be  endured  before  the 
country  can  stand  up  before  the  world 
fetterless.  What  these  dangers  are  I 
must  leave  for  consideration  in  another, 
and,  I  trust,  a  final  paper. 

A.  J.  WILSON. 
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THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  EGYPT. 


THE  following  short  sketch  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Khedive's  family  will 
show  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
lest  the  race  of  Mohammed  Ali  should 
become  extinct.  The  tree  which  ap- 
pears on  the  following  page,  though 
not  quite  exhaustive,  exhibits  at  a 
glance  all  the  personages,  dead  or 
living,  to  whom  any  allusion  need  be 
made.  The  number  of  those  who  travel 
in  Egypt,  and  to  whom  the  country  is 
a  subject  of  attention,  is  ever  increas- 
ing, and  it  may  interest  those  who 
light  upon  these  pages  to  have  in 
their  hand  a  correct  table  of  the  more 
important  branches  of  the  reigning 
family  and  of  its  present  extent.  It 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
when  any  of  its  members  are  alluded 
to  in  the  papers  they  are  inaccurately 
described ;  and  such  lists  as  have  ap- 
peared in  guide-books,  and  the  like, 
are  always  incomplete  and  generally 
incorrect. 

Nor,  again,  is  this  rapidly-increasing 
family  threatened  with  any  lack  of 
luxurious  and  palatial  accommodation. 
The  buildings  capable  of  being  classed 
as  palaces  are  between  thirty  and 
forty  in  number,  at  least ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Khedive  has  been 
perpetually  haunted  by  a  dread  lest  he 
should  have  been  "  underbuilding  him- 
self." As  he  confessed  to  Mr.  De 
Leon,  who  recently  gave  us  such 
interesting  sketches  of  the  "  Old 
House  of  Bondage,"1  "Everyman  is 
mad  on  some  subject.  My  mania  is 
1  TJie  Kliedii-c's  Egypt,  p.  175. 
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for  building — -j'ai  une  manie  enpierre" 
Perhaps  this  is  a  conclusion  at  which 
Mr.  De  Leon  had  arrived  from  his  own 
independent  observation.  But  alas  ! 
what  buildings  are  they  that  those 
millions  have  raised,  in  a  land  whose 
climate  preserves  the  temples  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  where  Time  the  De- 
stroyer lays  his  hand  so  gently  as  to 
be  scarcely  felt  ?  What  noble  castles, 
destined  to  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  for  thousands  of  years,  might 
have  been  raised  for  a  fifth  part  of 
what  has  been  expended  on  flimsy 
structures  that  crumble  during  the 
owner's  lifetime,  or  which  perhaps 
some  superstition  will  forbid  a  suc- 
cessor either  to  inhabit  or  repair.  The 
Egyptian  palace  tells  its  own  tale  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions that  have  produced  it ;  and  it  is 
a  joke  among  travellers  that  the  ruins 
of  modern  Egypt  are  more  extensive 
than  those  of  the  ancient  land. 

Into  the  interior  of  these  palaces 
there  is  no  intention  here  to  peep. 
And  as  to  the  Khedive  himself,  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  estimate  his 
many-sided  character  as  a  whole. 
Allusion  will  not  be  made  to  him  as 
a  despot,  a  merchant,  or  a  financier. 
We  need  only  glance  at  him,  and  that 
incidentally,  in  his  relation  towards  his 
nearest  kith  and  kin,  and  as  the  father 
of  a  family  to  which  he  is  much  at- 
tached. Many  of  those  who  have 
formed  the  most  unflattering  opinion 
of  Ismail  Pasha  as  a  ruler  are  ready 
to  admit  that  it  is  in  this  capacity 
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that    his   good    qualities    are    chiefly 
conspicuous. 

The  object,  then,  is  to  present  to 
view  the  family  of  Mohammed  Ali; 
and  then  to  give  some  slight  sketch 
of  its  most  prominent  members — more 
especially  of  the  sons  of  the  Khedive, 
who,  whatever  changes  may  be  in  store 
for  Egypt,  are  likely  to  occupy  a  high 
position,  and  are  certainly  quali- 
fied to  play  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  administration  of  affairs.  In 
order  to  make  our  picture  more  com- 
plete, we  may  then  glance  briefly  at 
the  changes  which  are  silently  work- 
ing their  way  into  the  precincts  of  the 
once  mysterious  harem.  These  short 
glimpses  into  the  interior  will  give 
some  idea  as  to  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation that  Egypt's  royal  family  are 
receiving,  and  as  to  how  far  the  re- 
sults already  attained  are  contributing 
towards  the  much-needed  regeneration 
of  the  country  at  large. 

The  Khedive  has  four  wives,  whom 
we  may  allude  to  as  the  First,  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Princess.  The 
First  Princess  has  two  daughters,  (1) 
Tafideh  Hanoum,  the  wife  of  Mansour 
Pasha,  who  is  son  of  Ahmed  Pasha, 
a  brother  of  Mohammed  Ali;  and  (2), 
Fatmeh  Hanoum  the  widow  of  Tous- 
soun  Pasha,  late  and  only  son  of  Said 
Pasha.  The  Second  Princess  is  the 
mother  of  the  Viceroy's  fourth  son 
Ibrahim  Helmy,  and  of  the  late  Zey- 
nab  Hanoum.  This  princess  had  seve- 
ral other  children  who  died  young, 
and  the  eldest  of  whom,  had  he  lived, 
would  now  be  heir  to  the  Egyptian 
throne.  The  Third  Princess  has  had 
no  children ;  but,  following  a  common 
practice,  has  adopted  a  daughter, 
Faikeh  Hanoum,  who  was  married  a 
few  years  ago  to  Mustafa  Pasha,  son 
of  the  unfortunate  "  Mufettish," 
Ismail  Pasha  Sadyk,  whose  career 
and  end  supply  so  strange  and  so 
dark  a  page  in  the  annals  of  the 
Khedive.  Immediately  after  the  down- 
fall of  her  ill-fated  father-in-law,  she 
was  divorced  from  her  husband.  The 
Third  Princess  had  also  meanwhile 
adopted  another  little  lady.  The 
Fourth  Princess  is  the  mother  of 


Mohammed  Tewfik  Pasha ;  but  she 
was  not  exalted  to  the  dignity  of 
wife  until  many  years  after  the  birth 
of  the  son  and  heir.  She  lives  entirely 
with  her  son,  whereas  the  other  three 
princesses  are  generally  located  in  a 
single  palace. 

At  a  crisis  like  the  present,  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  that  the  cha- 
racter  of    the   Viceroy's    eldest    son 
should  be  known   to    those   who    in- 
terest themselves    in   the    lot   of  the 
Egyptians.     It  is  gratifying  to  believe 
that  there  is  probably  no  member  of 
the   family   who    is   better   suited   to 
occupy    the   position   of   heir    to   the 
"  constitutional "  throne  of  Egypt  than 
Mohammed  Tewfik  Pasha.     And  this 
belief  is  warranted  by  a  consideration 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  both 
as  a  Mohammedan   prince,  and  as  a 
minister  who  has  of  late  been  in  fre- 
quent  contact  with    Europeans.       As 
regards  what  is  said    of   him  by  the 
latter,  the  general  conviction  is  that 
he  combines  a  thoroughly  simple  and 
straightforward  disposition  with  a  high 
amount  of  intelligence.     By  Europeans 
reference  is  not  intended  to  travellers, 
or  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  Egypt 
might  be  deemed  superficial ;  but  to 
persons  long  resident  in  the  country, 
who  from  their  position  or  from  other 
causes  have  had  ample  means  of  form- 
ing a  just  opinion.     European  opinion, 
however,  in  general  corroborates  this 
conviction.     And  as  regards  the  feel- 
ings  of   the    Egyptians,  few  are   the 
Franks  who  divert  their  attention  from 
what  is,  or  aims  at  being,  European  ; 
or  who  seek  to  study  and  appreciate 
the   qualities   of   the   people  amongst 
whom  their  lot   is  for   a    time    cast. 
But  those  who   have  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  native  opinion  will  not,  I  think, 
have  heard   from  the  highest  or  the 
poorest    a    disparaging  word   respect- 
ing the  hereditary  prince.     Not  only 
within  his  own  palace,  or  round  about 
his  own  domains,  but  far  and  wide  the 
qualities  that  are  attributed  to  him  are 
precisely  those    which  would    endear 
him  to    the    patient    and   hard-work- 
ing  population    over   whom    he   will 
some  day  be  called  to  rule.     That  the 
i  i  2 
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Egyptians  are  a  listless  and  apathetic 
race — from  causes  which  it  perhaps 
requires  no  philosopher  of  history  to 
explain — and  that  many  a  donkey- 
boy  in  Cairo  has  no  distinct  idea  that 
Mohammed  Pasha  is  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Mohammed  Ali  is  not  to  he  denied ; 
but  that  the  prince  is  universally  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  respect  and 
affection  is  all  the  more  an  agreeable 
truth  which  augurs  exceedingly  well 
for  the  future. 

In  physique  Tewfik  Pasha  is  strongly 
built,  and  has  become  considerably 
stouter  during  the  last  few  years. 
He  has  an  open  and  pleasing  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  his  manner  is 
courteous  and  unaffected.  In  consider- 
ing his  mental  training,  we  shall  see 
that  many  of  the  advantages  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  his  brothers 
have  been  denied  to  him.  He  has 
never  travelled  in  Europe;  for,  in 
1870,  at  the  outset  of  a  projected 
tour  which  was  to  have  included  a 
visit  to  England,  he  merely  reached 
Vienna  in  time  to  be  recalled  during 
the  days  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-German  war.  His  earliest 
education  consisted  in  an  initiation 
into  the  rudiments  of  Turkish  and 
Arabic  learning,  including  of  course 
the  study  of  the  Kuran.  To  these 
first  studies  were  soon  added  others, 
which  necessitated  the  presence  and 
control  of  an  European.  A  sort  of 
school  was  therefore  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  three  eldest  sons,  and  of 
a  nephew  and  cousin  of  the  Khedive — 
over  which  a  French  officer  was  called 
to  preside,  and  in  which  the  young 
princes  studied  and  learned  the  French 
language ;  while  the  Oriental  portion 
of  their  education  was  continued  by 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  professors. 
Several  years  having  elapsed,  they 
were  prepared  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme upon  which  the  Viceroy  had 
meanwhile  decided.  The  "school" 
was  broken  up,  and  two  of  the  sons,  as 
will  be  seen,  were  sent  to  continue 
their  education  abroad.  The  eldest 
son,  however,  was  destined  to  remain 
in  a  country  which  is  not,  as  it  once 
was,  the  mother  of  arts  and  sciences  ; 


and  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  the- 
prince  for  any  advantage  he  took  of 
such  small  opportunities  as  were 
henceforth  afforded  him  of  compre- 
hending within  the  sphere  of  hi& 
studies  more  than  he  derived  from  a 
limited  intercourse  with  a  French 
secretary,  who  was  now  attached  to 
him.  Tewfik  Pasha  is  a  sincere  ad- 
mirer of  England ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing he  i egrets  more  than  that  he  i& 
not  a  better  English  scholar,  and  that 
he  has  not  yet  visited  our  shores. 
"What  knowledge  he  possesses  of  our 
language  is  entirely  due  to  his  own- 
efforts  ;  some  instruction  having  been 
received  from  a  Turkish  gentleman, 
who  has  long  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Khedive,  and  who  speaks  Englisb 
fluently.  The  result  of  his  desultory 
study  is  that  he  can  speak  a  little 
English,  and  that  he  is  able  to  read, 
and  sometimes  does  read  the  Times.  It 
may  well  appear  strange  to  travellers 
that  the  Viceroy,  who  so  often  pro- 
fesses to  regret  his  inability  to  speak 
our  language,  should  have  omitted  to 
supply  in  his  son's  education  what  he 
feels  to  be  a  deficiency  in  his  own.  It 
is  not  too  late,  however,  for  the  prince 
to  render  himself  more  familiar  with 
our  tongue ;  nor  is  the  opportunity 
wanting  ;  for  his  present  French  secre- 
tary is  an  excellent  English  scholar, 
and  most  willing  to  converse  with  him 
in  either  language. 

This  slight  sketch  would  be  incom- 
plete were  allusion  omitted  to  an 
opinion  that  has  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  credence  among  European 
residents  as  well  as  travellers.  ]t  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  pasha  has  been 
too  exclusively  subject  to  the  influence 
of  religious  teachers  and  learned  men 
of  the  old  school.  That  he  has  a  natu- 
ral inclination  to  serious  and  religious 
matters,  and  that  he  devoted  at  one 
period  an  undue  proportion  of  his  time 
to  instructors  of  the  Azhar  type,  is 
true.  But  that  he  has  imbibed  frcm 
those  sources  any  tendency  towards 
bigotry  and  intolerance  is  not  true. 
The  prince  is  no  doubt  a  sincere  be- 
liever in  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  and 
the  little  white- washed  domes  that  dot 
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the  luxuriant  acres  about  his  palace 
'bear  evidence  to  the  fact  that  he  re- 
spects the  religious  feelings  of  the 
humblest  around  him ;  and  contri- 
'butes  to  the  rearing  of  those  little 
monuments  by  which  each  Egyptian 
Muslim  in  his  generation  delights  to 
honour  the  memory  of  his  local  Saint. 
But  to  say  that  he  is  in  any  way  dis- 
posed to  look  with  favour  upon  the 
fanatical  element — such  as  it  exists  in 
Egypt — or  to  countenance  any  of  the 
barbarous  outgrowths  of  pseudo-Islam, 
is  an  egregious  mistake.  Any  opinion 
to  this  effect  may  not  unnaturally  have 
originated  in  the  fact  that  he  is  occa- 
sionally present  during  those  semi- 
religious  festivals  which  include  such 
ordeals  as  the  Doseh,  or  oft-described 
•'  Treading."  But  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  one  who  has  a  greater 
contempt  for  these  spectacles,  which 
orthodox  Islam  disowns,  and  which  the 
prince  would  use  his  influence,  when 
advisable,  to  abolish  or  reform.  His 
presence  on  such  occasions  is  more 
than  anything  else  an  act  of  pardon- 
able courtesy  towards  the  Sheikh-el- 
Bekri  or  Arch-Dervish  of  Egypt,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  contribute  towards 
the  persistence  of  customs  which  will 
ere  long  die  their  lingering  death.  In 
a  word,  the  prince  is  a  good  Muslim 
who  has  the  courage  to  own  and  prac- 
tise what  he  professes  ;  but  no  person 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  him  can 
fail  to  be  convinced  that  he  considers 
progress  in  a  right  direction  to  be  per- 
fectly compatible  with  Muslim  ortho- 
doxy. During  the  last  few  years  the 
prince  has  been  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  and  has  held  the  post 
of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  attending 
regularly  and  punctually  to  the  duties 
of  his  Divan. 

One  word  more  respecting  his  public 
life.  The  prince  has  originated  and 
mainly  supports  various  schools  ;  and 
he  takes  a  real  interest  in  the  progress 
of  education.  A  large  free  school  at 
Cairo  has  for  many  years  flourished 
under  his  patronage ;  and  in  some 
country  districts  the  existence  of  vil- 
lage schools  is  entirely  due  to  his  zeal 
and  liberality. 


In  1873  Mohammed  Tewfik  married 
Amineh  Hanoum,  daughter  of  El 
Hami  Pasha,  by  whom  he  has  several 
children.  No  allusion  need  be  made 
to  any  but  his  eldest  son,  now  in  his 
fifth  year.  It  will,  I  think,  interest 
English  readers  to  know  that  the  little 
prince  who,  if  all  goes  well,  ought  to 
succeed  his  father  as  Abbass  II.,  and 
seventh  ruler  of  the  dynasty,  is  being 
brought  up  strictly  according  to  our 
notions ;  his  physical  training,  that  is, 
being  entirely  entrusted  to  an  English 
nurse.  Those  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  Turkish  customs  and  preju- 
dices will  understand  what  radical  in- 
novations are  here  implied;  most  of 
the  ideas  which  we  insist  on  as  most 
important  being  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  theory  and  pi'actice  of  the 
harem  home.  At  the  same  time,  too, 
the  little  prince  is  learning  our  lan- 
guage in  a  manner  that  promises  to 
render  it  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
own. 

As  far,  then,  as  one  can  at  present 
form  an  estimate  respecting  the  Vice- 
roy's heir,  a  very  favourable  opinion 
may  be  held  of  him ;  for  there  is  little 
to  find  fault  with,  and  much  to  praise. 
If  there  is  an  absence  of  any  very 
striking  qualities  in  his  character,  his 
negative  virtues  include  most  of  those 
which  it  is  especially  desirable  that  a 
modern  Pharaoh  should  possess.  There 
is  probably  no  prince  in  Egypt  in 
whom  the  intriguing,  capricious  ele- 
ment is  more  conspicuously  absent ; 
and  no  one  who  is  more  likely  to  pur- 
sue consistently  a  policy  of  honesty, 
and  to  surround  himself  with  coun- 
sellors chosen  for  character  and  ability. 
The  prince  has  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  history  of  his  great- 
grandfather, Mohammed  Ali,  and  has 
studied  and  criticised  his  life.  He  is 
fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  Egypt's 
position,  and  ardently  desires  better 
times.  There  is  no  need  to  peer  too 
far  into  the  possibilities  of  the  future ; 
but  should  the  prince  ever  come  to 
hold  a  more  responsible  position  than 
at  present,  he  is  likely  to  exert  such 
power  as  he  may  possess  for  the  good 
of  Egypt,  rather  than  for  selfish  and 
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ambitious  purposes.  And  his  name  will 
not  improbably  be  added  to  that  small 
list  among  long  chronicles  of  Pharaohs, 
Sultans,  Khalifs,  and  Pashas,  who  have 
sought,  not  wealth  and  power  only,  but 
the  welfare  and  affection  of  their  people. 

Very  different  in  outward  appear- 
ance and  in  character  is  Hussein 
Kiamil  Pasha,  the  Khedive's  second 
son.  Prepossessing  in  exterior,  though 
somewhat  less  so  upon  closer  inspection 
than  at  a  distance,  he  inspires  one  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  endowed  with  a 
more  active  and  restless  disposition 
than  his  eldest  brother.  A  keen 
sharp  eye  is  the  feature  that  most 
strikes  you.  In  age  he  is  younger 
than  Prince  Tewfik  by  a  year,  or  less ; 
and  in  build  he  is  considerably  slighter. 
In  constitution  he  is  not  so  strong  as 
his  brother.  He  has  suffered  con- 
siderably from  illness  in  former  years, 
and  he  is  always  glad  to  escape  from 
the  heat  of  an  Egyptian  summer  to 
some  cool  retreat,  where  woods  and 
forests  and  mineral  springs  are  a 
grateful  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
the  shadeless  Delta  and  the  waters  of 
the  not  too  transparent  Nile.  Some- 
times it  is  to  Swiss  breezes  and  the 
slopes  of  Evian,  and  sometimes  to 
the  Island  of  Rhodes  that  he  be- 
takes himself.  This  year,  after  a  long 
spell  of  not  very  palatable  work  at  his 
Divan,  the  prince  was  quite  knocked  up, 
and  suffered  a  good  deal  in  the  head. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  the 
Khedive  should  have  chosen  Paris  as 
the  place  of  education  for  the  first  of 
his  sons  who  was  destined  to  be 
Europeanized  at  a  distance  from  home. 
Already  speaking  French  fluently  be- 
fore he  left  Egypt,  Prince  Hussein 
soon  made  himself  at  home  in  the 
French  capital.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  personally  much  liked  by  the 
Empress,  and  to  have  been  a  well- 
known  figure  in  Paris  society.  What 
were  the  special  studies  of  the  prince 
during  the  years  that  he  spent  in 
France,  and  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
afterwards  sojourned  a  while,  I  am  not 
able  to  say  ;  but  he  returned  to  Egypt 
a  thorough  Frenchman  in  many  of  his 
tastes,  and  with  a  capacity  to  reconcile 


them  with  the  fashions  of  eastern  life. 
The  princes  of  Egypt  who  have  been 
educated  abroad  have  manifested  no 
difficulty  in  settling  down  as  Orientals 
at  home ;  and  some  of  those  who  have 
known  them  in  Europe  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  how  thoroughly  they 
seem  to  subside  into  the  placid  stagna- 
tion of  Egyptian  life. 

Of  late  years,  while  the  prince  has 
been  nominally  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  Khedive  has  seen  much  more  of 
him  than  of  the  heir  apparent.  That 
he  possesses,  as  do  almost  all  the  Khe- 
dive's sons,  a  large  amount  of  intelli- 
gence, there  is  no  doubt.  But  that  he 
is  gifted  with  any  special  aptitude  for 
dealing  with  difficult  problems  of 
finance  is  less  certain.  At  any  rate 
he  has  had  a  larger  experience  in  this 
department  both  as  "  Mufettish  "  (In- 
spector), and  as  Finance  Minister,  than 
any  other  official  of  his  own  age  in 
Egypt.  Lately  he  has  been  much  in 
communication  with  able  financiers, 
and  has  been  in  a  position  to  contrast 
various  sound  doctrines  of  political 
economy  with  the  imperfections  of  the 
system  over  which  he  was  appointed 
to  preside.  This  system,  or  rather 
absence  of  system,  he  had  himself 
begun  to  criticise  in  the  days  of  the 
late  Mufettish  Ismail.  "We  must  go- 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  time  when 
the  prince  was  appointed  Inspector, 
and  Ismail  Sadyk  remained  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  then 
began  to  see  for  himself  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  evil  that  was  eating 
away  the  vitality  of  the  country's  re- 
sources; and  he  had  the  courage  to- 
express  his  opinion  to  the  Viceroy,  and 
avow  himself  the  opponent  of  the  ex- 
isting maladministration.  He  had  in- 
formed himself  pretty  thoroughly  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  Mufettish,, 
and  of  the  causes  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  things  in  the  provinces.  But 
the  Khedive  had  not  yet  come  to  see 
the  necessity  of  any  real  reforms,  and 
continued,  up  to  the  last,  to  prefer  the 
useful  subservience  of  the  Mufettish  to 
the  criticisms  of  his  son.  "When,  under 
pressure,  the  change  at  last  did  come, 
the  young  prince  took  the  place  of  the 
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fallen  minister.  Great  credit  should 
be  given  to  him  for  the  attitude  which 
he  took  up  as  the  opponent  of  Ismail 
Sadyk,  between  whom  and  the  prince 
no  love  was  lost.  He  soon,  however, 
became  a  shadow,  and  seemed  to  be 
swept  away  into  the  vicious  torrent. 
The  Khedive,  as  is  well-known,  has 
always  been  his  own  minister  in  every 
department  of  the  State;  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  from  this 
point  he  undertook  the  financial  edu- 
cation of  his  son.  One  heard  little  of 
the  prince  in  his  new  capacity  after 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Romaine  and  the 
Baron  de  Malaret.  Only  despairing 
creditors  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
lamented  that  the  drifting  bark  of  the 
State  had  been  rescued  from  Scylla 
only  to  fall  into  the  troubled  waters  of 
Charybdis. 

In  1873  Hussein  Kiamil  married 
his  cousin  'Eyn-el-Heidt,  daughter  of 
Ahmed  Pasha,  who  has  received  a  good 
education.  He  has  one  son. 

In  Hussein  Pasha  you  find  a  prince 
with  whom  you  feel  less  at  ease  than 
with  some  of  his  brothers,  and  whom 
it  would  probably  take  some  consider- 
able time  to  understand.  There  is 
nothing  unpleasing  in  his  manner, 
but  it  is  colder  and  more  distant  than 
that  of  the  other  princes.  He  is  more 
prone  to  stand  on  his  dignity  as  a 
prince.  He  is  particularly  sensitive 
to  anything  that  touches  his  amour- 
propre,  and  is  said  to  chafe  not  a  little 
under  the  sense  of  double  subordi- 
nation— to  the  Porte  and  to  the 
Western  Powers — beneath  which  his 
country  groans.  At  times  he  is  very 
lively,  and  has  a  certain  fund  of  wit 
and  merriment ;  but  even  then  his 
humour  is  somewhat  forced,  and  there 
is  a  lack  of  the  frank  and  open  plea- 
santry that  is  seldom  wanting  in  his 
brother  Hassan.  His  health  is  partly 
the  cause  of  this,  but  he  is  also  cast  in 
a  different  mould.  "Were  he  to  have 
the  ordering  of  things  in  Egypt,  it  is 
probable  that  while  he  would  exhibit 
no  intolerance  of  any  kind,  he  would 
admit  no  Europeans  into  the  administra- 
tion but  such  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  those  few  would  be  of  the 


"grande  nation."  That  he  should 
have  a  decided  partiality  for  men 
and  things  of  that  people  is  natural 
enough,  and  he  may  certainly  bo 
described  as  the  Frenchman  of  the 
family.  He  knows  not  a  word  of 
English,  and  he  is  the  most'  un- 
English  of  them  all.  Amongst  other 
characteristics  the  prince  inherits  from 
his  father  an  extremely  inquisitive 
spirit ;  he  likes  to  know  everything 
about  everybody.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  general  impression,  which  certain- 
ly does  exist,  that  he  is  more  ruse 
and  intriguant  than  others  of  the 
family.  But  in  reality  outside  his 
palace  and  his  divan  he  is  little  known, 
and  little  spoken  of. 

All  who  are  at  all  intimate  with  the 
prince  speak  in^high  terms  of  him,  and 
are  pleased  to  be  in  his  society.     He 
is  also  much  liked  by  all  who  are  in 
his  service,  since  he  is  mindful  of  the 
welfare  of  all  his    dependants,   and 
ready  to  listen  to  grievances.     They 
find  him  just  and  considerate,  and  one 
who,  having  set  his  house  in  order,  pre- 
sides over  it  ably  and  without  caprice. 
We  now  come  to  the  third  son,  who 
will  always  retain  vivid  recollections 
of  the  four  years  he  spent  in  England, 
and  whom  nothing  pleases  better  than 
to  revisit  the  country  which,  to  a  very 
great  extent,   formed    his    character, 
and  in  which  he  has  many  friends  and 
well-wishers.     It  was  owing  to  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  Prince  of  Wales  that 
the  Khedive  adopted  the  idea  of  send- 
ing Hassan  Pasha  to  Oxford,  which  he 
entered  in  the  year  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
He  had  already  been  established  for 
some  months  in  London  in  charge  of 
an  English  colonel,  who  first  initiated 
him   into  the   ways  and  manners  of 
English   society.     At  Oxford  he  was 
deservedly  popular,  for  he  threw  him- 
self heartily  into  the  customs  of  un- 
dergraduate life,  and  rendered  himself 
agreeable  by  his  manners  to  all  his 
acquaintance.     He  was  also  fortunate 
in  being  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  admirably  suited 
to    the    post    of    governor,    whether 
while  steering  him  successfully  through 
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Oxford,  or  while  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  and  being  introduced,  with 
his  pupil,  to  the  novelties  of  an 
Egyptian  home.  At  Christ  Church 
the  prince  attended  such  lectures  as 
were  calculated  to  be  most  useful  to 
one  who  knew  but  little  English  when 
he  began  his  University  career.  He 
could  write  a  very  fair  letter  and  speak 
our  language  well  before  (three  years 
later)  he  entered  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  to  be  presented  with  his 
D.C.L. ;  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  Professor  Bonamy  Price 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  in- 
tellectual capacity  during  the  hours 
that  he  devoted  to  Political  Economy. 
In  fact,  he  did  all  that  could  have  been 
expected  of  the  first  Egyptian  prince 
who  studied  on  the  banks  of  Isis ;  and 
mingled  duty  and  pleasure  in  har- 
monious proportions.  Perhaps  no 
Turk  could  have  more  wisely  carried 
out  the  injunctions  of  Plato  (who  by 
the  way  studied  at  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance from  Prince  Hassan's  palace  in 
Egypt)  to  cultivate  both  "  gymnastic  " 
and"music"in  due  and  proper  measure. 

Of  all  the  Khedive's  sons,  Hassan  is 
the  only  one  who  has  ever  developed 
or  kept  up  in  any  degree  a  taste  for 
manly  exercises,  or  field-sports.  It  is 
true  that  in  Egypt  he  conforms  more 
than  might  have  been  expected  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  pasha's  life  ;  but  he  de- 
lights to  indulge  in  a  hard  gallop  in 
the  desert,  to  tent  out  for  a  few  days' 
shooting  where  wild  duck  and  snipe 
are  to  be  found,  and  to  talk  over  times 
and  places  in  which  he  has  tasted  of 
such  sports  as  sultry  Egypt  cannot 
afford.  It  was  with  Mr.  John  Fowler 
in  Ross- shire  that  he  killed  his  first 
deer.  Of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  his  reminiscences  must 
be  vivid.  Nor  is  he  likely  to  forget 
the  kindness  that  he  received  from 
the  family  of  Dean  Liddell,  of  whom 
he  always  speaks,  as  every  Christ 
Church  man  should  speak,  with  sincere 
respect  and  admiration. 

In  1873  the  prince  quitted  England 
and  returned  for  a  time  to  Egypt.  The 
marriage  festivities  of  the  eldest  sons 
took  place  at  the  same  time,  and 


Hassan  Pasha  was  married  to  Kha- 
dijeh  Hanoum,  daughter  of  Mohammed 
Ali  Pasha,  and  granddaughter  of  his 
great  namesake.  A  few  months  after, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Berlin  to  study 
the  arts  of  war  in  a  dragoon  regiment. 
His  English  training  now  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  and  enabled  him  to 
enter  with  spirit  into  the  duties 
of  his  new  career.  Personally  liked 
by  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and 
popular  with  his  brother  officers,  he 
had  attained  to  the  rank  of  major, 
when  the  Abyssinian  campaign  was 
organised  under  command  of  Ratib 
Pasha.  Prince  Hassan  was  at  this 
time  visiting  Egypt  on  leave,  and 
eager  for  excitement  and  distinction, 
he  obtained  (but  not  without  consider- 
able difficulty)  the  consent  of  the 
Khedive  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
Permission  was  received  of  the  German 
Emperor,  with  an  extension  of  leave, 
conditional  upon  his  return  to  Ber- 
lin when  the  campaign  should  be 
ended.  When,  however,  this  war,  dis- 
astrous to  the  Egyptians,  and  of  which 
no  correct  account  has  as  yet  been 
given,  was  ignominiously  terminated, 
the  young  prince  did  not  return  to 
Berlin  according  to  the  contract,  or 
profit  by  the  opportunity  that  was 
open  to  him  of  completing  his  military 
education.  And  this  is  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  a  military  pro- 
fession was  a  judicious  choice,  and  one 
for  which  Prince  Hassan  was  naturally 
adapted,  and  also  because  recent  events 
have  shown  how  very  much  he  might 
have  gained  by  a  longer  training  in  so 
excellent  a  school. 

The  prince  then  remained  in  Cairo, 
and  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
war  department,  in  succession  to  his 
brother  Hussein. 

The  eulogium  passed  upon  him  by 
the  Emperor  William,  and  recorded  in 
some  Continental  papers,  was  duly 
copied  in  large  type  by  the  Egyptian 
press  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers  : — 

"  Je  considere  le  Prince  Hassan,  qui  sort  du 
cadre  de  mes  officiers  de  Dragon  de  la  Garde, 
comme  enfant  de  rAllemagne,  et  un  officier 
accompli ;— il  porte  avec  lui  toutes  les  vertus 
et  toutes  les  capacity's  qui  sont  le  patriraoine 
d'un  bon  militaire." 
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We  have  next  to  glance  at  our  war 
minister  joining  the  'Egyptian  troops 
in  the  late  war.  The  part  played  by 
the  prince  during  the  months  spent 
in  Turkey  was  not  such  as  to  cover  him 
with  glory.  But  if  the  achievements 
of  the  Egyptian  contingent  were  not 
brilliant,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
not  much  was  expected  of  them,  at 
least  by  Europeans  in  Egypt.  Better 
indeed  would  it  probably  have  been 
for  all  parties  concerned  had  the 
peace-loving  sons  of  the  Nile  valley 
been  allowed  to  till  their  fertile 
fields  at  home  instead  of  shivering  in- 
gloriously  at  Varna.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  experience  of  the  late  war 
will  not  have  been  thrown  away 
upon  the  prince. 

The  fourth  son,  Ibrahim  Helmy 
Pasha,  has  had  an  altogether  special 
training.  He  is  the  "  enfant  gdte  de 
la,  famille"  as  the  Khedive  has  often 
described  him,  and  is  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  Second  Princess. 
Named  a  pasha  at  a  very  early  age 
by  the  Sultan  Abd-el-Aziz,  he  was 
for  many  years  in  fear  and  trembling 
lest  he  should  be  selected  for  the  non- 
enviable  distinction  of  son-in-law  to 
that  potentate.  He  is  now  in  his 
twentieth  year,  and  has  lately  entered 
Woolwich,  where  he  certainly  has  the 
ability,  if  he  have  the  will,  to  make  a 
good  use  of  his  time.  From  the  very 
first  the  Khedive  decided  to  give  him 
an  English  education,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  whom  the  young  prince  owes 
more  than  to  the  English  general  who, 
for  the  best  part  of  five  years'  super- 
intended and  took  part  in  his  educa- 
tion. During  this  period  the  prince 
and  his  sister  Zeynab  were  brought 
up  almost  entirely  in  the  society  of 
the  general's  family,  returning  to 
spend  the  night,  and  relate  their  new 
experiences,  in  the  wondering,  watch- 
ful harem.  It  was  an  interesting 
little  party  that  used  to  drive  up 
daily  to  the  "English  house,"  which 
was  arranged  alternately  in  the  shady 
region  of  Shoubra  in  Cairo,  on  the 
breezy  coast  of  Alexandria,  and  on 
the  lovely  gardened  slopes  of  the 
Bosphorus.  With  the  prince  came 


always  his  young  companion,  Abys- 
sinian by  birth,  Turk  by  adoption, 
and  now  an  English  gentleman  in 
manners  ;  and  with  the  princess  came 
a  charming  little  companion,  Circas- 
sian by  race,  and  now  probably  one 
of  the  best -educated  women  of  Moslem 
Egypt,  who  lives  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
the  young  Hanoum,  to  whom  she  was 
almost  more  than  a  sister.  The  Khe- 
dive believes  that  change  and  variety 
is  profitable  as  well  as  charming.  As 
soon  as  the  five  years  were  ended, 
another  English  gentleman  was  in- 
vited to  succeed  the  general,  and  was 
installed  with  his  wife  and  family  of 
young  children.  The  new  governor 
remained  only  two  years  in  Egypt, 
but  during  that  time  he  devoted  his 
utmost  pains  to  the  duties  of  his  post, 
and  left  behind  him  a  name  that 
is  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
An  English  lady  was  at  the  same 
time  summoned  to  Cairo  and  specially 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  young 
princess.  A  year,  too,  before  the 
general's  departure,  another  English- 
man had  been  imported,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preparing  the  prince  for 
Oxford,  where  it  was  the  Khedive's 
intention  that  he  should  matriculate 
by  examination,  and  not  enter  by  the 
royal  road,  as  his  brother  Hassan  did. 
Indeed  the  prince  had  already  begun 
to  prepare  for  the  university,  according 
to  the  advice  of  a  Russian  vice-consul, 
by  a  study  of  modern  Greek,  under  an 
Athenian  gentleman  resident  in  Egypt. 
It  was  a  difficult  as  well  as  a  delicate 
task  to  persuade  the  learned  professor 
that  the  course  required  at  Athens  was 
not  positively  identical  with  that  re- 
quired at  Oxford.  But  the  prince 
set  to  work  steadily  at  his  Latin  and 
Greek.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
clearly  mastered  the  geographical  divi- 
sions of  all  Gallia,  and  equipped  him- 
self for  marching  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  Anabasis,  when  the  Khedive, 
who  was  by  this  time  in  a  new  mood, 
ordered  the  dead  languages  to  be  buried 
in  oblivion,  and  decided  that  Wool- 
wich would  be  a  more  desirable  school 
than  Christ  Church.  From  this  time 
the  prince  confined  himself  to  a  study 
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of  English  history  and  literature,  to 
French,  in  which  he  studied  history, 
geography,  and  mathematics,  and  to 
drawing  ;  his  Oriental  studies  in 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  being  of 
course  continued  side  by  side  with  them, 
and  unremittingly.  During  several 
years,  the  prince  worked  with  tolerable 
regularity,  and  his  list  of  studies  for 
the  day  was  by  no  means  a  small  one. 
In  turn  he  has  been  destined  for  the 
navy,  for  Eton,  for  Oxford,  and  for 
Woolwich.  Year  after  year  he  has 
been  expecting  to  leave  for  England, 
and  time  after  time  his  studies  have 
been  revolutionized  to  suit  some  new 
whim  of  the  Khedive,  who  is  seldom 
content  to  leave  well  alone.  The 
Viceroy,  too,  found  it  hard  to  part 
with  his  favourite  son,  and  for  many 
years  the  mother's  influence  was 
thrown  into  the  scale. 

At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  the 
young  pasha  was  sent  to  England,  to 
prepare  for  Woolwich,  with  a  British 
artillery  officer,  duly  attended  by  a 
Turkish  pasha,  an  Egyptian  bey,  and 
a  venerable  doctor,  who  had  watched 
over  him  from  infancy.  He  is  not, 
I  think,  intended  by  nature  for  a 
soldier;  rather  he  should  have  been 
trained  for  diplomacy  or  finance.  But 
he  has  fairly  entered  upon  his  mili- 
tary course  (having  been  admitted 
into  the  Academy,  but  living  apart 
in  a  private  house),  and  is  likely  to 
do  well.  If  the  Khedive  pursues  his 
usual  method,  or  rather  want  of 
method,  he  will  recall  the  young 
prince  from  his  present  studies  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  marry  him  to  a 
cousin,  and  plant  him  in  a  luxurious 
palace  upon  his  native  soil.  If  he  leaves 
him  to  complete  the  term  at  Wool- 
wich, the  prince,  who  has  very  great 
ability,  will  derive  immense  benefit 
from  his  life  in  England — and,  it  must 
be  added,  by  his  absence  from  his 
native  land — and  return  to  Egypt  a 
useful  and  able  member  of  society. 
He  is  already  a  good  linguist,  and  he 
has  some  brilliant  qualities.  He  in- 
herits the  intellectual  vigour  of  his 
father,  including  a  marvellous  power 
of  memory.  And  now  we  may  say 


good-bye  to  him,  and  wish  him  a  very 
prosperous  career. 

The  fifth  son,  Mahmoud  Bey,  who 
has  not  yet  attained  the  dignity  of 
pashadom,  is"  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
Of  all  the  Khedive's  sons  this  is  the 
least  promising,  and  the  one  who 
has  most  needed  a  strict  discipline. 
Rumour  asserts  that  those  who  have 
had  charge  of  him  have  had  no  easy 
or  enviable  task.  Sent  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years  to  England,  to  the 
care  of  the  Viceroy's  agent,  he  was 
first  placed  with  an  English  clergy- 
man, who,  had  a  reasonable  time  been 
allowed,  would  no  doubt  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  good  education.  But 
after  a  short  two  years  he  was  brought 
back  to  Egypt,  where  it  was  found 
that  he  had  so  far  forgotten  his  native 
languages  that  he  could  not  converse 
with  his  father,  except  through  an 
interpreter  in  the  shape  of  one  of 
his  brothers.  Imperfect  English  was 
all  that  he  knew,  and  was  just  what 
the  Khedive  did  not  know ;  but 
Turkish  and  Arabic  had  faded  com- 
pletely from  his  mind.  When,  goes 
the  story,  the  Khedive  spoke  to  him 
in  Turkish,  he  turned  to  his  brother 
and  said,  "  Oh,  tell  him  that  I  don't 
understand  French ! "  The  Khe- 
dive, however,  was  charmed  with  his 
manner,  which  was  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish, and  unlike  the  formal  and  distant, 
etiquette  which  characterises  the  atti- 
tude of  a  son  towards  his  father  in  the 
East.  ' '  That,"  exclaimed  the  Viceroy, 
".is  the  manner  in  which  I  should  like 
to  see  my  sons  approach  me." 

Instead  of  returning  to  England  the 
young  Bey  remained  in  Egypt,  in  order 
to  regain  a  knowledge  of  Turkish  and 
Arabic.  A  new  establishment  was 
formed,  and  a  staff  of  "professors," 
as  usual,  appointed.  But  this  school 
was  soon  broken  up,  and  incorporated 
somewhat  unsuccessfully  with  that  of 
his  brother  Ibrahim.  Poor  Mahmoud 
Bey !  his  education  has  been  much 
trifled  with,  and  many  of  his  short- 
comings are  attributable  more  to  his 
misfortunes  than  to  his  faults.  His 
misfortune  is  that  the  Khedive  has 
talked  of  many  excellent  plans  for 
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him,  but  has  carried  out  none.  Some- 
times he  has  proposed  the  navy  and 
an  English  training-ship ;  sometimes 
a  strict  Swiss  school  j  but  what  he  has 
really  required,  viz.,  the  society  of 
boys  of  his  own  age,  he  has  never  had. 
One  fine  day,  whilst  he  was  still  at  the 
"  school,"  a  sergeant  from  the  Military 
College  at  Abbassfeh,  near  Cairo,  pre- 
sented] himself,  accompanied  by  a 
tailor.  The  prince  was  measured  for 
a  cadet's  uniform,  and  marched  off  to 
enter  upon  a  so-called  military  career. 
This  soon  proved  to  be  a  farce,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  turn  his  back  upon  the 
college,  neither  wiser  nor  better  than 
when  he  first  entered  it. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  in  refer- 
ence to  the  remaining  sons  of  the 
Viceroy.  Euad  Bey,  the  sixth  son,  is 
a  charming  and  most  intelligent  boy 
of  eleven.  In  the  spring  of  last  year 
he  was  taken  (as  were  two  of  his 
cousins  a  year  previously)  to  a  school 
in  Switzerland.  A  bright  future  ought 
to  be  before  him.  His  education  has 
begun  early  and  seriously. 

The  youngest  son  (unless  indeed 
there  are  others  of  whose  existence 
the  outer  world  is  not  yet  aware), 
AH  Jemal,  is  but  a  little  boy.  He 
may  occasionally  be  seen  in  an  open 
carriage,  protected  by  one  or  more  of 
those  dark-hued  individuals  of  the 
neuter  gender  who  are  in  Egypt  the 
most  scrupulous  of  dandies ;  their 
collars  being  the  whitest,  their  coats 
of  the  most  fashionable  cut,  and  their 
patent-leather  boots  a  marvel  to  the 
red-slippered,  shuffling  fellah. 

The  briefest  reference,  too,  must  be 
made  to  a  few  other  members  of  the 
family,  within  the  narrow  limits  that 
the  present  space  can  afford. 

The  name  of  Abd-el-Halim,  or  Halim 
Pasha  as  he  is  generally  called,  is 
seldom  heard  in  Egypt ;  and  his  party, 
— if  such  it  can  be  called,  and  enthu- 
siastic as  it  may  be  in  his  praise — must 
feel  that  the  last  hopes  of  seeing  him 
established  on  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs  are  now  extinguished. 

Zeynab  Hanoum  (youngest  daughter 
of  Mohammed  Ali)  is  the  wife  of 
Ki'amil  Pasha,  of  Constantinople. 


She  occasionally  visits  Egypt,  where 
she  is  received  with  the  greatest 
honour  and  hospitality.  She  has  no- 
children. 

Toussoun  Pasha,  only  son  of  the 
late  Viceroy  Said  Pasha,  was  of  about 
the  same  age  as  Tewfik  Pasha,  and  of 
a  very  amiable  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion, deservedly  liked  by  his  cousins 
and  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
brought  up  to  speak  English  from  in- 
fancy, and  an  English  gentleman  was 
attached  to  him  for  more  than  ten 
years.  Well  would  it  have  been  had 
the  young  prince  been  placed  entirely 
under  his  control,  and  caused  to 
alienate  himself  by  study  and  foreign 
travel  from  the  monotony  and  the 
vices  of  a  luxurious  harem.  In  1873 
he  was  married  to  Eatrneh  Hanoum, 
second  daughter  of  the  Khedive,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  Pre- 
viously to  his  marriage  he  had  a 
family  of  three  children.  During  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  his  chief 
delight  was  to  escape  from  his  palace 
and  gallop  after  gazelles  in  the  neigh- 
bouring desert.  But  his  Egyptian 
training  had  little  nerved  him  for 
such  sports,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1876  he  fell  a  victim  to  an  illness 
which  had  long  been  creeping  upon 
him. 

The  Khedive,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  one  of  three  brothers.  Ahmed 
Pasha,  the  eldest,  was  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  eldest  of  these,  Ibrahim,  is  now 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Heir 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  enormous 
property  of  his  father,  he  was  brought 
up  with  the  Viceroy's  sons  so  far  as 
to  learn  to  speak  French  with 
some  fluency.  But  his  further  educa- 
tion has  been  strangely  and  totally 
neglected,  and  he  has  been  left  without 
any  persons  fitted  to  control  or  assist 
in  his  studies  and  pursuits.  It  is 
another  instance,  where  certainly  it 
might  have  been  least  expected,  of 
the  incompleteness  and  inconsistency 
which  characterise  the  work  of  the 
Khedive,  in  great  and  small  matters 
alike.  Over  every  member  of  the 
family  in  Egypt  the  Viceroy  rules 
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supreme,  and  scarcely  the  most  trivial 
details  of  household  organization  are 
ventured  upon  without  consulting  his 
will  and  pleasure.  Prince  Ibrahim, 
who  is  most  amiable  and  kind-hearted, 
and  a  devoted  admirer  of  England, 
laments  much  that  he  has  not  learned 
our  language.  No  one  more  than 
himself  regrets  the  hours  and  years 
that  have  flown  unprofitably  away. 
In  1874,  he  became  the  husband  of 
Zeynab,  the  Khedive's  third  daughter, 
to  whom  allusion  will  presently  be 
made  :  and  who  died  in  August  1875. 
The  daughter  Eyn-el-Heiat  is  married 
to  the  Viceroy's  second  son.  Ahmed 
Bey,  Ibrahim's  younger  brother,  is 
destined  for  the  army,  and  has  for 
some  years  studied  at  the  Military 
College  of  Abbassieh. 

The  Khedive's  younger  brother, 
Mustafa  Fazit  Pasha,  died  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1875,  leaving  a  family  of 
thirteen  children.  After  their  father's 
death  these  were  all  transported,  to- 
gether with  their  mothers  (ten,  it  is 
said,  in  number)  to  Egypt,  and  dis- 
tributed in  various  places  in  and 
around  Cairo.  Imagination  must  pic- 
ture the  fresh  expenses  entailed 
upon  the  Khedive  by  this  extensive 
importation.  Respecting  the  sons 
I  am  unable  to  say  much  from  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  but  they  contrast 
very  unfavourably  with  the  sons  of 
the  Viceroy.  They  speak  French,  and 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  "  Young 
Turkey  "  party  at  Constantinople,  of 
which  there  was  once  some  talk. 
Some  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
family  are  married.  Of  the  younger 
sons,  some  are  placed  in  the  Military 
Academy  of  Cairo,  while  others  have 
been  sent  to  schools  in  Switzerland. 
These  last  ought  to  do  well,  and  to 
profit  by  the  education  which  the 
Khedive  is  judiciously  providing  for 
them.  There  is  no  lack  of  ability 
among  the  elder  sons,  but  they  are 
little  heard  of  in  Egypt,  where  they 
have  merely  attained  a  certain  repu- 
tation for  free-thinking,  and  for  an 
inclination  to  gaiety  that  is  somewhat 
regardless  of  the  drawbacks  and  con- 
sequences of  debt.  The  daughters 


are  said  to  be  very  well  educated  and 
accomplished. 

And  now  let  us  turn  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  those  high,  stiff  walls  that 
form  the  material  portion  of  the  bar- 
rier which  separates  the  ladies  of  the 
Harem  from  the  bustle  of  the  outer 
world.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
present  a  second-hand  picture  of  the 
lives  that  are  spent  therein  ;  for  the 
veil  of  mystery  has  been  raised  of  late 
years,  and  the  poetry  of  imagination 
has  been  converted  into  prose.  The  in- 
ferences which  Thackeray,  travelling 
"  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo,"  recorded  in  a 
few  plain-speaking  sentences,  have 
been  found  more  true  to  life  than  the 
ideal  visions  of  Lord  Houghton's 
graceful  verse.  Of  harem  life  in 
general,  and  that  of  Egypt  in  particu- 
lar, we  have  a  sufficiently  ample 
library  of  trustworthy  information. 
Those  who  have  perused  a  modest 
selection  from  the  better  known  of 
those  3,000  volumes  which  we  are  said 
to  possess  respecting  the  land  of  the 
Nile,  from  Mrs.  Poole's  Englishwoman 
in  Egypt  and  Miss  Martineau's  Egypt 
Past  and  Present,  down  to  more 
recent  works,  will  have  derived  from 
them  a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  a  Turkish  Pasha's 
home,  as  revealed  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Our 
informants  are  not  only  persons  who 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  the  barrier, 
and  to  witness  what  is  only  rehearsed 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  great  stage 
which  all  the  world  is  said  to  con- 
stitute ;  but  in  some  cases  have  been 
the  players  themselves.1  It  may  be 
assumed,  therefore,  that  we  are  all 
tolerably  acquainted  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  Seraglio.  What 
will  interest  all  to  know  is  how  far 
the  outlines  of  this  picture,  true  of 
the  past,  are  being  modified  in  the 
present.  There  is  one  point  upon 
which  all  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  no 
real  advance  can  be  made  by  races 
subject  to  Islam  until  the  position  of 
women  is  raised.  Like  almost  all  the 

1  Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem,*\>y  Madams 
Kubrizli  Pasha. 
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leading  doctrines  of  civilisation,  this 
truth   has    been    enunciated    by   the 
Khedive.     There  are  many  would-be 
reformers  of  the  Muslim  world  who 
profess  this  doctrine,  but  who  take  no 
steps   to  contribute   towards  the  de- 
sired end.     But  we  are  here  concerned 
with  one  who  has  had  not  only  the 
will,  but  the  power,  to  inaugurate  a 
great  reform.     And  if  a  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question 
we  here  touch  upon,  it  will  afford  im- 
portant evidence  to  those  who  seek  to 
know   how   far  Egypt   is  tending  in 
reality  to  merge  itself  in  that  Europe 
of  which  the  Khedive  has  lately  said 
that  it  forms  a  part.     There  are  per- 
sons who  could  give  a  far  more  detailed 
answer  than  can  here  be  attempted. 
There   are   English   ladies  who   have 
been  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
the   Khedive's    daughters,    and    who 
have  spent  years  within,  as  well  as 
without,  the  precincts  of  the  harem. 
They  could  tell  us  much  that  would 
be  extremely  interesting,  in  addition 
to,   and   apart   from,  what   has   been 
already  over-written.     M.  Taine  has 
praised  that  English  habit  according 
to  which    so   many  of    us   record   in 
diaries    our    experiences     of     foreign 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends, 
and  it  may  be  often  of  the  public  at 
home;  and  if  what  he  says  of  such 
journals  in  general  be  true,  how  much 
more  might  be   said   in   the   case  of 
those  who  have  had   exceptional   ad- 
vantages of  observing  what  is  hidden 
so  mysteriously  from  the  outer  world. 
But  to  deal  with  the  subject  is  doubt- 
less a  delicate  task  for  those  who  have 
occupied  these  posts,  and  who  might 
feel   tempted   to   enlighten   us ;    and 
they   have,    perhaps,    refrained    from 
giving  us  pictures  of    the  inner  life 
ti-om  a  fear  lest  they  might  wound  the 
.susceptibilities   of   those   with  whom 
they  have  been  associated.     Here  and 
there  indeed   books   have   been   pub- 
lished professing  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  Viceregal  Harem  life  in  Egypt ;  but 
unfortunately  they  have  been  conspi- 
cuous for  bad  taste  and  inaccuracy,  and 
have   furnished  internal   evidence   of 
the   unamiable   spirit  which  inspired 


their  composition.  Hence,  perhaps, 
others  who  would  have  been  our  best  in- 
formants have  remained  silent ;  since 
those  whom  they  served  might  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  clearly  between, 
the  motives  and  tone  that  are  to  be 
traced  in  one  book  or  another. 

The  Khedive  has  paid  attention  to 
the  training  of  his  daughters  as  well 
as  of  his  sons.  It  has  sometimes  been 
remarked  by  travellers  that  when 
speaking  of  the  education  of  his  sons, 
he  has  corrected  himself,  and  substi- 
tuted the  V?OT&  family.  Nor  must  it 
be  supposed  that  the  Khedive  stands 
alone  in  this  respect.  The  daughters 
of  his  uncle  Halim  Pasha,  and  of  his 
late  brothers,  Ahmed  and  Mustafa, 
and  of  his  cousin,  El-Hami  Pasha, 
have  been  admirably  brought  up,  and 
speak  French,  and,  in  some  cases,  Eng- 
lish, fluently.  One  daughter  of  Halim 
Pasha,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  is 
said  to  have  been  most  accomplished. 
Nazleh  Hanoum,  the  wife  of  Khalil 
Sherif  Pasha,  who  still  retains  the  ser- 
vices of  an  English  lady,  can  write, 
read,  and  speak  our  language.  In  fact, 
not  to  have  received  a  European  educa- 
tion is  now  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

To  the  outward  observer,  indeed,  no 
great  changes  are  visible.  It  is  true 
that  the  yashmak,  or  veil,  has  become 
lighter,  and  more  transparent ;  the 
carriage  windows  larger  and  less  cur- 
tained. More  than  this,  travellers  of 
last  winter  have  noticed  how,  at  a 
watering-place  a  few  miles  from  Cairo, 
one  of  the  Egyptian  princesses  drove 
her  own  pony-carriage,  and  even 
walked,  unveiled,  with  her  European 
physician.  But  though  other  proofs 
are  not  wanting  of  a  tendency  to 
claim  more  freedom  than  is  yet  al- 
lowed, the  isolation  remains  practi- 
cally the  same ;  and  it  is  not  for 
outward  signs  that  one  must  look  at 
the  present  time.  But  that  remark- 
able changes  have  been  already  ac- 
complished there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt ;  and  to  those  who  look  below 
the  surface  the  future  is  full  of  hope. 
One  must  not  suppose  that  these 
changes  have  been  effected  without 
considerable  opposition.  It  is  said 
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that  the  Khedive's  mother,  whose  in- 
fluence is  of  course  great,  is  a  stern 
conservative  of  the  old  school,  who 
watches  with  no  approving  eye  the 
signs  of  the  times.  In  many  cases 
we  may  imagine  that  the  greatest  op- 
ponents of  the  new  order  of  things 
were  the  princesses  themselves. 
Amongst  the  fallacies  commonly  held 
with  regard  to  the  women  of  the  East 
must  be  classed  that  which  would  re- 
present them  as  burning  with  envy  for 
the  freedom  of  the  West.  So  far  from 
feeling  themselves  deserving  of  our 
pity,  they  rather  pity  European  women 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ;  judg- 
ing of  them  and  of  their  freedom,  as 
they  so  often  do,  from  false  examples, 
amidst  the  bliss  of  ignorance  which 
they  themselves  enjoy.  And  another 
fallacy  is  that  which  tends  to  under- 
rate the  influence  of  women.  Often 
it  is  greatest  where  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  least ;  and  many  a  lord 
of  the  harem  may  be  pointed  out 
as  a  living  example,  by  those  who 
assert  that  in  the  East  there  are  more 
hen-pecked  husbands  than  amongst 
our  civilised  selves. 

In  the  list  of  the  Khedive's  family 
will  be  seen  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Zeynab,  who  died  shortly  after  her 
marriage  in  1875.  Her  untimely  death 
is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  for  upon  her 
education  the  greatest  pains  were 
bestowed ;  and  had  she  lived  she 
would  probably  have  been  instru- 
mental in  advancing  energetically  the 
work  that  has  been  begun.  Close  to 
the  venerable  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan 
rises  the  vast  temple  of  Rufa'i,  which 
the  mother  of  the  Khedive  is  building, 
as  a  monument  of  her  piety,  and  as 
her  own  last  resting-place.  Alas  !  it 
has  already  become  a  tomb,  and  many 
a  European  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
a  silent  chamber  of  the  unfinished 
building,  in  which  her  granddaughter's 
marble  sepulchre  is  encased  by  rich 
cashmere.  Till  within  a  year  of  her 
marriage  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  society  of  English  families.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  the  favourite 
daughter  of  the  Viceroy,  who  watched- 
with  the  greatest  interest  the  result 


of  her  education,  and  felt  her  loss 
very  bitterly.  In  speaking  of  her  he 
always  attributed  the  good  that  was 
in  her  to  the  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  to  whose  care  she  had  been 
committed ;  one  of  whom  was  her 
constant  companion  in  the  harem  after 
her  marriage,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death. 

The  present  generation  has  thus 
consented  to  relinquish  many  time- 
honoured  customs,  and  smiles  at  many 
of  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of 
the  past.  New  interests  have  been 
awakened,  and  ideas  of  dignity  are 
becoming  changed.  The  character- 
istics of  a  great  lady,  or  Hanoum,  are 
henceforth  not  those  of  past  times, 
but  tend  more  and  more  to  consist  in 
an  approximation  to  the  customs  and 
accomplishments  of  the  West.  If 
there  is  not  a  sort  of  rivalry  as  to  who 
shall  take  the  lead  in  this  direction, 
there  is  at  any  rate  a  desire  not  to  fall 
behind  the  standard  which  the  present 
Khedive  has  succeeded  in  establishing. 
Those  who  feel  themselves  behind  the 
times  are  in  some  cases  said  to  be 
devoting  time  and  trouble  to  self- 
imposed  tasks.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  all  this  will  stop  here.  The 
Khedive  himself  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed regret  that  he  cannot  initiate 
more  sweeping  reforms  ;  and  although 
the  words  of  the  Viceroy  are  not 
always  to  be  taken  in  their  literal 
interpretation,  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  are  sentiments 
which  he  would  perhaps,  more  than 
any  Moslem  ruler,  desire  posterity  to 
put  into  practice.  A  distinction  may 
be  drawn  between  what  the  Khedive 
would  be  content  to  approve  of,  and 
that  which  he  would  feel  justified  in 
putting  into  practice  himself.  And 
this  reminds  us  to  say  one  word  on 
the  subject  of  polygamy,  which,  as 
.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  tells  us,  "  next 
to  caste  is  the  most  blighting  institu- 
tion to  which  a  nation  can  become  a 
prey.  It  pollutes  society  at  the  foun- 
tain head,  for  the  family  is  the  source 
of  all  political  and  of  all  social  virtues. 
Mohammed  would  have  doubled  the 
debt  of  gratitude  the  Eastern  world 
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owes  to  him  had  he  swept  it  away; 
but  he  could  not  have  done  so,  even  if 
he  had  fully  seen  its  evils.  It  is  not 
fair  to  represent  polygamy  as  a  part  of 
Mohammedism,  any  more  than  it  is 
fair  to  represent  slavery  as  a  part  of 
Christianity."  Now  at  polygamy  in 
Egypt,  the  Khedive,  though  very 
"  much  married  "  himself,  has  aimed 
a  decided  blow.  His  sons  are  the 
husbands  of  one  wife  only,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  their  respective 
harems  his  married  daughters  -hold  an 
undivided  sway.  The  example  set  by 
the  princes  of  Egypt  will,  and  no 
doubt  does,  find  many  followers ;  and 
amongst  the  people  of  the  country,  in 
Egypt  as  in  Turkey,  much  as  there  is 
to  reform  as  regards  the  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  polygamy  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  As  to 
slavery,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Khedive  has,  on  the  video  meliora 
principle,  laid  down  many  admirable 
rules  for  the  rising  generation,  even  if 
he  has  not  manifested  any  impatience 
to  set  the  example  himself.  Never- 
theless, slavery  is  diminishing,  and 
must  inevitably  before  long  be  swept 
away  from  the  country.  And  that 
Egyptians  are  being  well  trained  to 
take  the  place  of  slaves,  certain  schools 
in  Egypt  would  seem  to  show.  "  Let 
the  fellah  girls,"  said  the  Khedive  to 
Mr.  De  Leon,  "be  educated,  and  taught 
the  duties  of  cleanliness  and  household 
virtues,  and  we  can  do  away  with  the 
slaves,  who  are  a  great  expense  and  a 
great  nuisance." 

Sir  Charles  Reed  has  lately  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  "  the  schools 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  likely  to 
win  considerable  distinction."1  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  these  schools 
are  now  for  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
There  is  no  institution  in  Egypt  more 
interesting  than  the  girls'  school,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  Tnird  Princess. 
This  high  school,  which  provides  varied 
instruction  for  300  pupils  of  all  classes, 
has  been  described  in  all  the  more 
recent  books  on  Egypt.  As  a  proof 
of  its  importance  to  Egypt,  we  may 

1  Speech  in  the  theatre  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  October  8,  1878. 


refer  to  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
McCoan's  Egypt  as  it  is  2 : — 

"  The  great  success  of  this  first  effort  to 
rescue  Egyptian  womanhood  from  the  ignor- 
ance and  apathy  of  harem  life,  and  so  to  lay 
the  true  foundations  of  a  really  national  edu- 
cation, soon  led  to  the  opening  of  a  second 
school  with  a  less  extensive  course,  mostly 
with  a  view  to  domestic  service,  in  another 
part  of  the  capital  where,  under  a  staff  of  nine 
teachers,  of  whom  the  directress  and  one  mis- 
tress are  Europeans,  147  pupils  (76  boarders 
and  71  outsiders)  were  last  year  maintained 
and  instructed  at  the  charge  of  the  Khedive's 
first  wife.  Both  these  institutions,  adequately 
endowed  by  their  foundresses,  are  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  rank  among  the  most  flourishing  and  im- 
portant of  the  schools  of  Egypt.  A  third  is  in 
course  of  erection,  and  will  be  at  work  before 
the  close  of  the  present  year ;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  numerous  petitions,  arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  to  open  others  in  the 
chief  provincial  towns.  In  fact,  popular  pre- 
judice has  been  completely  overcome,  and  if 
this  movement  in  favour  of  female  education 
be  continued,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
it  will,  in  another  generation,  the  most  essen- 
tial of  eastern  reforms — the  social  emancipa- 
tion of  women — will  in  Egypt  be  an  accom- 
plished fact." 

There  was  a  rumour  lately  that 
economy  would  necessitate  the  closing 
of  these  schools.  But  the  character 
of  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  and  of  Nubar 
Pasha  are  too  well  known  to  permit 
us  to  believe  that  they  would  sanction 
the  extinction  of  one  of  Egypt's  most 
promising  institutions,  even  if  the 
Khedive  should  decline  any  longer  to 
provide  the  funds.  The  good  work  by 
which  Miss  Whately  is  immortalizing 
her  name  in  Egypt  has  already  pro- 
duced greater  results  than  she  herself 
may  imagine.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  idea  of  the  schools  which 
Mohammedan  princesses  have  now 
founded  has  been  borrowed  from  her. 
To  the  Khedive  and  to  the  princesses 
belong  the  credit  of  having  founded, 
and  rendered  as  successful  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  the  schools  just  men- 
tioned; to  Miss  Whately  that  of 
having  previously  shown  how  much 
could  be  achieved  in  this  direction  by 
a  stranger  in  the  land.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  fact  that  two  princesses 
of  Egypt,  who  were  in  former  days 
jealously  opposed  to  innovations,  are 
2  P.  218. 
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now  known  and  spoken  of  as  the 
founders  of  the  first  girls'  school  that 
the  Ottoman  world  has  seen. 

But  the  hopeful  views  that  have 
been  here  taken  are  by  no  means 
shared  by  all.  Many  will  say  that 
the  changes  which  the  Viceroy  has 
effected  are  merely  upon  the  surface  ; 
that  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  those 
who  have  been  "educated"  are,  and 
will  remain,  essentially  unchanged. 
What  good,  they  ask,  is  effected  by 
the  putting  on  of  European  apparel, 
and  by  acquiring  a  smattering  of 
French]  As  soon  as  the  Hanoums 
begin  to  profit  by  and  appreciate  their 
new  life,  they  are  shut  up  for  ever 
within  their  prison  walls,  and  relapse 
only  too  easily  into  the  indolence  and 
apathy  of  those  around  them.  The 
sum  of  the  argument,  with  those  who 
take  the  gloomy  view,  is  that  the  hope- 
less degradation  of  women  results 
from  and  will  co-exist  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Prophet.  With  these 
pessimist  opinions  I  see  no  reason  to 
concur.  Rather,  there  is  good  cause 
for  hoping  that  the  work  which  has 
been  begun  by  the  Khedive  will  be 
continued  in  the  higher  strata  of 
society,  and  extend  surely  and  gradu- 
ally over  the  country  at  large.  His 
object  has  been  not  to  effect  great 
changes  to  be  seen  of  men,  but  to  in- 
augurate a  silent  revolution  in  the 
interior  of  the  Egyptian  home.  He 
has  by  no  means  shown  himself  im- 
patient, in  this  particular  respect,  to 
march  too  quickly  for  the  times,  or  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  the 
Prophet  has  sanctioned  for  the  benefit 
of  the  jealous  husbands  of  the  East. 
But  he  has  consistently  encouraged 
within  the  seclusion  of  the  harem  the 
education  of  his  daughters,  and  of 
those  who  are  to  be  the  wives  and  con- 
sorts of  his  sons,  nephews,  and  cousins. 
He  has  recognised  that  it  is  of  no 
advantage  that  the  wife  should  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  intellectual  degradation, 
which  presents,  amongst  other  draw- 
backs, an  often  fatal  obstacle  to  the 
healthy  education  of  her  sons.  His 
desire  has  been  that  his  daughters 
should  meet  on  more  equal  terms  the 


ladies  of  the  European  world ;  that  the 
princesses  and  ladies  of  Egypt  should 
not  be  inferior  in  mental  culture,  as 
they  certainly  are  not  in  dignity  and 
grace  of  manner,  to  their  sisters  of  the 
West.  And,  last  and  best  of  all,  he 
desires  that  what  he  is  effecting  in  his 
own  household  should  find  its  counter- 
part in  the  country  at  large.  Various 
reasons  might  be  adduced  (without 
arguing,  as  seme  do,  that  the  Egyptian 
is  lukewarm  in  his  religion)  for  hold- 
ing that  Egypt  is  specially  adapted  for 
taking,  or  rather  for  continuing  to 
maintain,  the  lead  in  Mohammedan 
countries.  It  is  a  country  where  ex- 
periments of  civilisation  are  easily 
tried ;  where  a  docile  and  imitative 
race  yields  to  the  inevitable  with 
resignation,  and  where  no  wildly 
fanatical  elements  exist  to  arrest  the 
slow  but  steady  progress  of  innova- 
tions seasonably  introduced.  If  we 
endeavour  to  look  into  a  distant  future, 
we  shall  agree  that  the  fittest  laws  of 
society  are  those  which  will  ultimately 
prevail.  If  we  look  less  far  we  may 
with  ease  foresee  the  period  in  which 
the  Kuran  will  not  be  to  its  faithful 
readers  as  is  the  Kuran  of  to-day, 
and  in  which  there  will  be  a  wider 
distinction  between  civil  and  canonic- 
laws.  If  we  look  to  the  present  hour 
we  may,  I  think,  say  that  as  much  has 
been  accomplished  as  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  within  the  given 
period  of  years.  This  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  Khedive,  and  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  his  family ;  and  praise  should 
be  given  where  it  is  due.  As  "  most 
probably  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  other 
great  public  works  will  record  the 
enterprise  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  long 
after  his  loans  and  the  Egyptian  debt 
have  been  forgotten,"  l  so  too  will  the 
impulse  that  he  has  given  to  educa- 
tion, amongst  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  to  male  and  female  alike,  be 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  his 
reign.  Here  we  may  confidently  pre- 
dict that  much  of  the  good  that  he  has 
done  will  live  after  him,  even  if  all 
the  evil  is  not  interred  with  his  bones. 
To  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the  sons 
1  The  Khedives  Egypt,  p.  157. 
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of  the  Viceroy.  In  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made,  there  has  been  no 
desire  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
more  favourable  points  of  view ;  and  if 
written  in  an  optimist  spirit,  they  at 
any  rate  express  the  honestly-formed 
convictions  of  the  writer ;  which  again 
are  based  upon  a  fairly  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  most  of  the  personages 
to  whom  they  allude.  His  conviction 
is  that  the  Khedive  is  fortunate  in  his 
sons.  It  is  for  them  to  justify  the 
good  opinion  which,  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  is  entertained  of  them,  both  in 
their  own  country,  and  by  others 
amongst  whom  they  have  sojourned. 
There  is  sufficient  reason  to  hope 
that  they  will  leave  an  honourable 
name  upon  the  page  which  records 
the  annals  of  the  present  dynasty. 
They  have  not  been  so  altogether 
reared  in  boundless  luxury  as  some 
people  would  imagine.  But  they 
have  certainly  been  accustomed  to 
golden  visions  of  the  future,  of  which 
the  present  position  of  affairs  will 
have  somewhat  diminished  the  splen- 
dour. The  lesson,  if  such  it  be,  has 
come  at  an  opportune  moment,  just 
as  they  are  starting  in  public  life ; 
possessing,  as  they  do,  a  wonderful 
faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to  any 
circumstances  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  Their  respective  careers  will 
be  watched  with  much  interest  during 
the  new  era  which,  it  is  said,  is  about 
to  dawn  upon  Egypt.  In  whatever 
position  they  may  be  placed,  they  will 
have  the  power  of  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  And  one  cannot 
converse  with  the  princes  without 
feeling  convinced  that  they  sincerely 
desire  to  become  useful  members  of 
the  governing  body.  It  may  be  said 
that  their  professed  motto  is,  like 
that  of  Nubar  Pasha,  "  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians."  They  recognise,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  their  sire,  that  it  is 
only  through  intimate  contact  with 


worthy  representatives  of  European 
civilisation  that  the  welfare  of  their 
native  land  can  be  acquired  and  se- 
cured. Mr.  Freeman  has  spoken  in  a 
recent  number  of  Macmillan's  Maga 
zine  of  Sicilian  history  as  being  "  a 
history  of  deliverances."  The  history 
of  Egypt  may  be  defined  as  one  of 
successive  bondages.  It  has  for  ever 
repeated  itself  under  fresh  task- 
masters, who  have  preached  deliver- 
ance and  practised  oppression.  Last, 
and  worst  of  all,  has  come  the  Turk, 
who  cannot  indeed  prevent  the  Nile 
from  rising,  but  who  has  done  his 
best  to  desolate  and  degrade  the 
land.  The  golden  soil  and  the  marvel 
of  the  Nile  have  ever,  as  sings  the 
Arab  rhyme,  belonged  by  destiny  to 
him  whose  right  is  might.  Let  us 
hope  that  now  at  last  the  hour  of 
deliverance,  in  some  beneficial  sense 
of  the  term,  has  come. 

An  attempt  has  here  been  made  to 
do  justice  to  the  Khedive  as  the  father 
of  a  family  of  whom  he  may  be  justly 
proud.  Beyond  these  limits  there 
has  been  no  desire  to  stray.  In  con- 
cluding I  may  well  quote  the  words 
which  were  used  by  a  high  Euro- 
pean official  to  another  European 
who  had  lately  seen  much  of  the 
Khedive  and  his  family.  The  latter 
had  been  dilating  upon  the  good 
qualities  of  Ismail  Pasha,  and  especi- 
ally eulogising  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  laboured  to  promote  the 
material  welfare  of  his  sons  and 
daughters.  "  What  you  say,"  replied 
the  former,  "is  all  very  well;  but 
you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  that 
the  ruler  of  a  country  should  be  also 
the  father  of  his  people,  and  not  the 
least  important  members  of  his 
family  are  the  five  millions  of 
Egyptians  over  whom  he  rules." 

ROLAND  L.  N.  MICHELL. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
"A   SEED   SOWN." 

THERE  had  been,  as  it  seemed,  a  lull 
in  the  storm.  The  idlers  did  not  come 
over  from  Molton  and  Dillup  as  often 
as  they  had  done  at  first.  The  strikes 
had  extended  until  they  were  in  full 
blast  throughout  the  country,  but 
Haworth's,  so  far,  had  held  its  own. 
Haworth  himself  was  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  demi-god.  He  might  have 
done  almost  anything  he  pleased.  It 
was  a  source  of  some  surprise  to  his 
admirers  that  he  chose  to  do  so  little 
and  showed  no  elation.  One  or  two 
observing  outsiders  saw  that  his 
struggle  had  left  its  mark  upon  him. 
There  were  deep  lines  in  his  face ;  he 
had  lost  flesh  and  something  of  his  air 
of  bravado ;  at  times  he  was  almost 
haggard.  As  things  became  quieter 
he  began  to  take  sudden  mysterious 
journeys  to  London  and  Manchester 
and  various  other  towns.  Ffrench  did 
not  know  why  he  went ;  in  fact, 
Ffrench  knew  very  little  of  him,  but 
that  his  humours  were  frequently  try- 
ing and  always  more  morose  after  such 
absences.  He  himself  had  alternately 
blown  hot  and  cold.  Of  late  the  fruit 
of  his  efforts  had  rather  the  flavour  of 
ashes.  He  was  of  even  less  importance 
than  before  in  the  Works,  and  he  con- 
tinually heard  unpleasant  comments 
and  reports  outside.  As  surely  as  his 
spirits  rose  to  a  jubilant  height,  some 
untoward  circumstance  occurred  to 
dash  them. 

"  I  should  have  thought,' '  he  said 
fretfully  to  his  daughter,  "that  as  a 
Broxton  man  and— and  a  gentleman, 
the  people  would  have  been  with  me, 
but  they  are  not." 

"No,"  said  Miss  Ffrench,  "they 
are  not." 

She  knew  far  more  than  he  did  him- 
self. She  was  not  in  the  habit  of 


allowing  any  sign  to  escape  her.  When 
she  took  her  frequent  drives  she  kept 
her  eyes  open  to  all  that  happened. 

"  If  they  dared,  there  are  a  good 
many  of  them  who  would  be  insolent 
to  me." 

"Why  should  they  not  dare?" 
asked  her  father  with  increased  irri- 
tation. 

"  Because  they  know  I  am  not  afraid 
of  them — because  I  set  them  at  de- 
fiance ;  and  for  another  reason." 

The  other  reason,  which  she  did  not 
state,  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
daring.  It  was  the  strong  one  that  in 
the  splendour  of  her  beauty  she  had 
her  greatest  power.  Ordinary  woman- 
hood would  scarcely  in  itself  have- 
appealed  to  the  chivalric  sentiment 
of  Broxton,  Molton,  and  Dillup ;  but 
Bachel  Ffrench,  driving  slowly  through 
the  streets,  and  past  the  "  beer-house  " 
doors,  and  turning  her  perfect,  un- 
moved face  for  criticism  to  the  crowd 
collected  thereat,  created  a  natural 
diversion.  Those  who  had  previously 
been  in  a  sarcastic  mood,  lapsed  into 
silence ;  the  most  inveterate  'bacco 
consumers  took  their  pipes  out  of  their 
mouths,  feeling  it  necessary  to  suspend 
all  action  that  they  might  look  after 
her  with  a  clearer  appreciation.  They 
were  neither  touched  nor  softened,  but 
they  were  certainly  roused  to  an  active 
admiration  which,  after  a  manner,  held 
them  in  check. 

"Theer  is  na  another  loike  her  i' 
England,"  was  once  remarked  rather 
sullenly  by  one.  "Not  i'  England, 
let  alone  Lancashire — an'  be  dom'd  to 
her," — this  last  added  with  a  shade  of 
delicate  significance. 

But  there  was  one  man  who  saw  her 
with  eyes  different  from  the  rest.  If 
he  had  not  so  seen  her,  existence  would 
have  been  another  matter.  He  seemed 
to  live  a  simple,  monotonous  life  He 
held  his  place  in  the  Works,  and  did 
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well  what  he  had  to  do.  He  was  not 
very  thoroughly  understood  by  his 
fellows,  but  there  existed  a  vague 
feeling  of  respect  for  him  among  them. 
They  had  become  used  to  his  silence 
and  absent-mindedness,  and  the  tasks 
which  seemed  to  them  eccentricities. 
His  responsibilities  had  increased,  but 
he  shouldered  them  without  making 
any  fuss,  and  worked  among  the  rest 
just  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  when 
he  had  been  Floxham's  right  hand  in 
the  engine-room.  In  more  select  circles 
he  was  regarded,  somewhat  to  his  dis- 
taste, with  no  inconsiderable  interest. 
He  was  talked  of  privately  as  a  young 
man  with  a  future  before  him,  though 
the  idea  of  what  that  future  was  to  be, 
being  gathered  from  Ffrench,  was 
somewhat  indefinite.  His  own  re- 
serve upon  the  subject  was  rather 
resented,  but  still  was  forgiven  on  the 
score  of  eccentricity.  For  the  rest,  he 
lived,  as  it  were,  in  a  dream.  The 
days  came  and  went,  but  at  the  close 
of  each  there  were  at  least  a  few  hours 
of  happiness. 

And  yet  it  was  not  happiness  of  a 
very  tangible  form.  Sometimes,  when 
he  left  the  house  and  stepped  into  the 
cool  darkness  of  the  night  outside,  he 
found  himself  stopped  for  a  moment 
with  a  sense  of  bewilderment.  Ha- 
worth,  who  had  sat  talking  to  his 
partner  and  following  Rachel  Ffrench's 
figure  with  devouring  eyes,  had  gained 
as  much  as  he  himself.  She  had  not 
spoken  often,  perhaps,  and  had  turned 
from  one  to  the  other  with  the  same 
glance  and  tone,  but  one  man  left  her 
with  anger  and  misery  in  his  breast, 
and  the  other  wondered  at  his  own 
rapture. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  and  gained 
nothing,  "the  young  fellow  would  of  ten 
say  to  himself  as  he  sat  at  the  work- 
table  afterward,  "but — I  am  madly 
happy." 

And  then  he  would  lie  forward  with 
his  head  upon  his  folded  arms,  going 
over  the  incidents  of  the  night  again 
and  again — living  the  seconds  over,  one 
by  one. 

Haworth    watched   him   closely   in 


these  days.  As  he  passed  him  on  his 
way  to  his  work-room,  he  would  look 
up  and  follow  him  with  a  glance  until 
he  turned  in  at  its  door.  He  found 
ways  of  hearing  of  his  life  outside  and 
of  his  doings  in  the  Works. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  driving 
down  the  road  toward  the  town,  he 
saw  in  the  distance  the  graceful  figure 
of  Mr.  Briarley,  who  was  slouching 
along  in  the  somewhat  muddled  condi- 
tion consequent  upon  the  excitement 
of  an  agreeably  convivial  evening  at 
the  "Who'd  ha'  Thowt  it." 

He  gave  him  a  critical  glance,  and 
the  next  moment  whipped  up  his 
horse,  uttering  an  exclamation. 

"  There's  th'  chap,"  he  said,  "  by 
th'  Lord  Harry  !  " 

In  a  few  seconds  more  he  pulled  up 
alongside  of  him. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  lad,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Briarley  hesitated,  and  then 
obeyed,  with  some  suddenness.  A 
delicately  suggestive  recollection'  of 
"  th'  barrels '  induced  him  to  do  so. 
He  ducked  his  head  with  a  feeble 
smile,  whose  effect  was  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  a  temporary  cloud  of  natural 
embarrassment.  He  had  not  been 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
Haworth  since  the  strikes  began. 

"  Th'  same,"  he  faltered,  with  illu- 
sive cheerfulness, — "th'  same  to  yo', 
an' — an'  mony  on  "em." 

Then  he  paused  and  stood,  holding 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  endeavouring  pain- 
fully to  preserve  the  smile  in  all  its 
pristine  beauty  of  expression. 

Haworth    leaned    forward    in    his 

gig; 

'•'You're  a  nice  chap,"  he  said. 
"  You're  a  nice  chap." 

A  general  vague  condition  of  mind 
betrayed  Mr.  Briarley  into  the  mo- 
mentary weakness  of  receiving  this 
compliment  literally.  He  brightened 
perceptibly,  and  his  countenance  be- 
came suffused  with  the  roseate  blu.'-h 
of  manly  modesty. 

"My  best  days  is  ower,"  he  re- 
plied. "I've  been  misforchnit,  Mes- 
ter — but  theer  wur  a  toime  as  th' 
opposite  sect  ha'  said  th'  same — 
K  K  2 
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though  that  theer's  a  thing,"  reflecting 
deeply  and  shaking  his  head,  "as  I 
nivver  remoind  Sararann  on." 

The  next  moment  he  fell  back  in 
some  trepidation.  Haworth  looked 
down  at  him  coolly. 

"  You're  a  pretty  chap,"  he  said, 
"  goin'  on  th'  strike  an'  leaving  your 
wife  and  children  to  starve  at  home, 
while  you  lay  in  your  beer  and  make 
an  ass  of  yourself." 

"Eh  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Briarley. 

"And  make  an  ass  of  yourself," 
repeated  Haworth,  unmovedly .  ' '  You'd 
better  be  drawin'  your  wages,  my  lad." 

Mr.  Briarley's  expression  changed. 
From  bewilderment  he  passed  into 
comparative  gloom. 

"  It  is  na  drawin'  'em  I've  getten 
owt  agen,"  he  remarked.  "  It  is  na 
drawin'  'em.  It's  earnin'  'em, — an' 
ha' in'  'em  took  away  an' — an'  spent  i' 
luxuries — berryin'-clubs  an'  th'  loike. 
Brass  as  ud  buy  th'  nessycerries." 

"  If  we'd  left  you  alone,"  said  Ha- 
worth, "  where  would  your  wife  and 
children  be  now,  you  scoundrel  1  Who's 
fed  'em  and  clothed  'em  while  you've 
been  on  th'  spree?  Jem  Haworth, 
blast  you  ! — Jem  Haworth." 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and, 
drawing  forth  a  few  jingling  silver 
coins,  tossed  them  to  him. 

"Take  these,"  he  said,  "an'  go  an' 
spend  'em  on  th'  '  necessyceries,'  as 
you  call  'em.  You'll  do  it,  I  know 
well  enow.  You'll  be  in  a  worse  box 
than  you  are  now,  before  long.  We'll 
have  done  with  you  chaps  when  Mur- 
doch's finished  the  job  he's  got  on 
hand." 

"  What's  that  ? "  faltered  Briarley. 
"  I  ha'  na  heerd  on  it?" 

Haworth  laughed  and  picked  up  his 
whip  and  reins. 

"  Ask  him,"  he  answered.  "  He  can 
tell  you  better  than  I  can.  He's  at 
work  on  a  thing  that'll  set  the  masters 
a  good  bit  freer  than  they  are  now. 
That's  all  I  know.  There  won't  be 
any  need  o'  so  many  o'  you  lads. 
You'll  have  to  make  your  brass  out  of 
a  new  trade." 

He  bent  a  little  to  settle  a  strap. 


"  Go  and  tell  the  rest  on  'em,"  he 
said.  "  You'll  do  it  when  you're 
drunk  enow,  I  dare  say." 

Briarley  fumbled  with  his  coins. 
His  air  became  speculative. 

"  What  are  you  thinkin'  on  ? '  de- 
manded Haworth.  "  It's  a  bad  look- 
out, isn't  it  ? " 

Mr.  Briarley  drew  a  step  nearer  the 
gig's  side.  He  appeared  somewhat 
pale,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper. 
Muddled  as  he  was,  he  had  an  idea 
or  so  left. 

"  It'll  be  a  bad  look-out  for  him," 
he  said.  "  Bless  yo' !  They'd  tear 
him  to  pieces.  They're  in  th'  humour 
for  it.  They've  been  carryin'  a  grudge 
so  long  they're  ready  fur  owt.  They've 
nivver  thowt  mich  o'  him,  though,  but 
start  em'  on  that  an'  they  wouldn't 
leave  a  shred  o'  it  together — nor  a 
shred  o'  him,  eyther,  if  they  got  the 
chance." 

Haworth  laughed  again. 

"  Wouldn't  they  ? "  he  said.  "  Let 
'em  try.  He'd  have  plenty  to  stand 
by  him.  Th'  masters  are  on  his  side, 
my  lad." 

He  touched  his  horse,  and  it  began 
to  move.  Suddenly  he  checked  it  and 
looked  back,  speaking  again. 

"  Keep  it  to  yourself,  then,"  he 
said,  "  if  there's  danger,  and  keep  my 
name  out  of  it,  by  George,  if  you 
want  to  be  safe  !  " 

Just  as  he  drove  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
yard  Murdoch  passed  him  and  entered 
them.  Until  then— since  he  had  left 
Briarley — he  had  not  spoken.  He 
had  driven  rapidly  on  his  way  with  a 
grim,  steady  face.  As  Murdoch  went 
by  he  got  down  from  his  gig,  and  went 
to  the  horse's  head.  He  stood  close  to 
it,  knotting  the  reins. 

"  Nor  of  him  either,"  he  said.  "  Nor 
of  him  either,  by " 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"A    CLIMAX." 

THE  same  night  Mr.  Briarley  came 
home  in  a  condition  more  muddled 
and  dishevelled  than  usual.  He  looked 
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as  if  he  had  been  hustled  about  and 
somewhat  unceremoniously  treated. 
He  had  lost  his  hat,  and  was  tremu- 
lous and  excited.  He  came  in  without 
the  trifling  ceremony  of  opening  the 
door.  In  fact,  he  fell  up  against  it 
and  ran  in,  and  making  an  erratic  dive 
at  a  chair,  sat  down.  Granny  Dixon, 
who  had  been  dozing  in  her  usual  seat, 
was  roused  by  the  concussion  and 
wakened  and  sat  up,  glaring  ex- 
citedly. 

"  He's  been  at  it  agen  !  "  she  shout- 
ed. "At  it  agen!  He'll  nivver  ha' 
none  o'  my  brass  to  mak'  way  wi.' 
He's  been  at " 

Mrs.  Briarley  turned  upon  her. 

"  Keep  thy  mouth  shut !  "  she 
said. 

The  command  was  effective  in  one 
sense,  though  not  in  another.  Mrs. 
Dixon  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the 
word  "at "  with  her  mouth  wide  open, 
and  so  sat  for  some  seconds,  with  the 
aspect  of  an  ancient  beldame  ordin- 
arily going  by  machinery  and  sud- 
denly having  bad  her  works  stopped. 

She  would  probably  have  piesented 
this  appearance  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  if  Mrs.  Briarley  had  not 
addressed  her  again. 

"  Shut  thy  mouth  !  "  she  said. 

The  works  were  set  temporarily 
in  motion,  and  her  countenance  slowly 
resumed  its  natural  lines.  She  ap- 
peared to  settle  down  all  over  and 
sink  and  become  smaller,  though,  as 
she  crouched  nearer  the  fire,  she  had 
rather  an  evil  look,  which  seemed  to 
take  its  red  glow  into  her  confidence 
and  secretly  rage  at  it. 

"What's  tha'  been  doin'  ?"  Mrs. 
Briarley  demanded  of  her  better  half. 
"  Out  wi'  it !  " 

Mr.  Briarley  had  already  fallen 
into  his  favourite  position.  He  had 
placed  an  elbow  upon  each  knee  and 
carefully  supported  his  dishevelled  head 
upon  his  hands.  He  had  also  already 
•begun  to  shed  tears,  which  dropped 
and  made  disproportionately  large  cir- 
cles upon  the  pipe  clayed  floor. 

"  I'm  a  misforchnit  chap,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  a  misforchnit  chap,  Sararann,  as 
nivver  had  no  luck." 


"  What's  tha  been  doin'  ? "  repeated 
Mrs.  Briarley,  with  even  greater 
sharpness  than  before  ;  "  out  wi' 
it!" 

"Nay,"  said  Mr.  Eriarley,  "that 
theer's  what  I've  getten  my  sen  i' 
trouble  wi'.  I  wunnot  do  it  agen." 

"  Theer's  summat  i'  beer,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, mournfully,  "as  goes  agen  a 
man.  He  towd  me  not  to  say  nowt 
an'  I  did  na  mean  to,  but,"  with  fresh 
pathos,  "theer's  summat  i'  beer  as 
winds — as  winds  a  chap  up.  I'm  not 
mich  o'  th'  speakin'  loine,  Sararann, 
but  afore  I  knowed  it,  I  wur  a-makin' 
a  speech — an'  when  I  bethowt  me  an' 
wanted  to  set  down — they  wur  bound 
to  mak'  me — go  on  to  th'  eend — an' 
when  I  would  na — theer  wur  a  good 
bit — o'  public  opinion  igspressed — an' 
I  did  na  stop — to  bid  'em  good-neet. 
Theer  wur  too  much  agoin'  on." 

"What  wur  it  aw  about?"  asked 
Mrs.  Briarley. 

But  Mr.  Briarley' s  voice  had  been 
gradually  becoming  lower  and  lower, 
and  his  words  more  incoherent.  He 
was  sinking  into  slumber.  When  she 
repeated  her  question,  he  awakened 
with  a  violent  start. 

"  I'm  a  misforchnit  chap,"  he 
murmured,  "an'  I  dunnot  know. 
'Scaped  me,  Sararann — owin'  to  mis- 
forchins." 

"  Eh  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  Briarley, 
regarding  him  with  connubial  irony, 
"  but  tha  art  a  graidely  foo'  !  I'd 
gie  summat  to  see  a  graidelier  un  !  " 

But  he  was  so  far  gone  by  this  time 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  clear 
solution  of  the  cause  of  his  excite- 
ment. And  so  she  turned  to  Granny 
Dixon. 

"  It's  toime  fur  thee  to  be  i'  bed," 
she  shouted. 

Granny  Dixon  gave  a  sharp,  stealthy 
move  round,  and  a  sharp  stealthy 
glance  up  at  her. 

"  I  —  dunnot  want  to  go,"  she 
quavered  shrilly. 

"Aye,  but  tha  does,"  was  the 
answer.  "  An'  tha'rt  goin'  too.  Get 
up,  Missus." 

And  singularly  enough,  Mrs.  Dixon 
fumbled  until  she  found  her  stick,  and 
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gathering  herself  up  and  leaning  upon 
it,  made  her  rambling  way  out  of  the 
room  carrying  her  evil  look  with  her. 

"  Bless  us  ! "  Mrs.  Briarley  had 
said  in  confidence  to  a  neighbour  a 
few  days  before.  "  I  wur  nivver 
more  feart  i'  my  life  than  when  I'd 
done  it,  an'  th'  owd  besom  set 
theer  wi'  her  cap  o'  one  side  an' 
her  breath  gone.  I  did  na  know  but 
I'd  put  an  eend  to  her.  I  nivver 
should  ha'  touched  her  i'  th'  world  if 
I  had  na  been  that  theer  upset  as  I 
did  na  know  what  I  wur  doin'.  I 
thowt  she'd  be  up  an'  out  i'  the  street 
as  soon  as  she'd  getten  her  breath  an', 
happen,  ca'  on  th'  porlice.  An'  to 
think  it's 'been  th'  settlin'  on  her !  It 
feart  me  to  see  it  at  th'  first,  but  I 
wur  na  goin'  to  lose  th'  chance  an'  the 
next  day  [  give  it  to  her  up  an'  down 
— tremblin'  i'  my  shoes  aw  th'  toime. 
I  says  'tha  may  leave  thy  brass  to 
who  tha  loikes,  but  tha'lt  behave 
thysen  while  tha  stays  here  or  Sara- 
rann  Brarley'll  see  about  it.  So  mak' 
up  thy  moind.'  An'  I've  nivver  had  a 
bit  o'  trouble  wi'  her  fro'  then  till 
now.  She  conna  bide  th'  sight  o' 
me,  but  she  dare  na  go  agen  me  fur 
her  life." 

The  next  day  Haworth  went  away 
upon  one  of  his  mysterious  journeys. 

"To  Leeds  or  Manchester,  or  per- 
haps London,"  said  Ffrench.  "  I 
don't  know  where." 

The  day  after  was  Saturday,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Janey  Briarley  presented 
herself  to  Mrs.  Murdoch  at  an  early 
hour,  and  evidently  with  something 
on  her  mind. 

"  I  mun  get  through  wi'  th'  cleanin' 
an'  go  whoam  soon,"  she  said.  "Th' 
stroikers  is  over  fro'  Molton  an' 
Dillup  agen.  Theer's  summat  up 
among  'em." 

"  We  dunnot  know  nowt  about  it," 
she  answered,  when  further  questioned. 
"  We  on'y  know  they're  here  an'  i'  a 
ill  way  about  summat  they've  fun  out. 
Feyther,  he's  aw  upset,  but  he  dare  na 
nowt  fur  fear  o'  the  Union.  Mother 
thinks  they've  getten  summat  agen 
Ffrench.;' 


"Does  Mr.  Ffronch  know  that?" 
Mrs.  Murdoch  asked. 

"  He'll  know  it  soon  enow,  if  he 
does  na,"  drily.  "They'll  noan  stand 
back  at  tellin'  him  if  they're  i'  th' 
humour — but  he's  loiker  to  know  than 
not.  He's  too  feart  on  'em  not  to  be 
on  th'  watch." 

It  was  plain  enough  before  many 
hours  had  passed  that  some  distur- 
bance was  on  foot.  The  strikers 
gathered  about  the  streets  in  groups, 
or  lounged  here  and  there  sullenly. 
They  were  a  worse-looking  lot  than 
they  had  been  in  the  outset.  Idleness 
and  ill-feeling  and  dissipation  had  left 
their  marks.  Clothes  were  shabbier, 
faces  more  brutal  and  habits  plainly 
more  vicious. 

At  one  o'clock  Mr.  Ffrench  dis- 
appeared from  his  room  at  the  bank. 
No  one  knew  exactly  how  or  when. 
All  the  morning  he  had  spent  in 
vacillating  between  his  desk  and  a 
window  looking  into  the  street.  There 
was  a  rumour  among  the  clerks  that 
he  had  been  seen  vanishing  through 
a  side  door  leading  into  a  deserted 
little  back  street. 

An  hour  later  he  appeared  in  the 
parlour  in  which  his  daughter  sat.  He 
was  hot  and  flurried  and  out  of 
breath. 

"  Those  scoundrels  are  in  the  town 
again,"  he  said.  "  And  there  is  no 
knowing  what  they  are  up  to.  It  was 
an  insane  thing  for  Haworth  to  go 
away  at  such  a  time.  By  night  there 
will  be  an  uproar." 

"  If  there  is  an  uproar,"  said  Miss 
Ffrench,  "  they  will  come  here.  They 
know  they  can  do  nothing  at  the 
Works.  He  is  always  ready  for  them 
there  — and  they  are  angrier  with  you 
than  they  are  with  him." 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be,"  Ffrench  protested.  "/ 
took  no  measures  against  them,  Heaven 
knows." 

"I  think,"  returned  Rachel,  "that 
is  the  reason.  You  have  been  afraid 
of  them." 

He  coloured  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"You  are  saying  a  deuced  unplea- 
sant thing,  my  dear,"  he  broke  forth. 
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"  It  is  true,"  she  answered.  "  What 
would  be  the  use  in  not  saying  it  1  " 

He  had  no  reply  to  make.  The 
trouble  was  that  he  never  had  a  reply 
to  make  to  these  deadly  simple  state- 
ments of  hers. 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"The  people  we  invited  to  dine 
with  us,"  she  said,  "will  not  come. 
They  will  hear  what  is  going  on  and 
will  be  afraid.  It  is  very  stupid." 

"  I  wonder,"  he  faltered,  "  if  Mur- 
doch will  fail  us.  He  never  did 
before." 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  He  will 
not  stay  away." 

The  afternoon  dragged  away  its  un- 
pleasant length.  As  it  passed  Ffrench 
found  in  every  hour  fresh  cause  for 
nervousness  and  excitement  The 
servant,  who  had  been  out,  brought 
disagreeable  enough  tidings.  The 
small  police  force  of  the  town  had  its 
hands  full  in  attending  to  its  business 
of  keeping  order. 

"  If  we  had  had  time  to  send  to 
Manchester  for  some  assistance,"  said 
Mr.  Ffrench. 

"  That  would  have  been  reason 
enough  for  being  attacked,"  said 
Rachel.  "  It  would  have  shown  them 
that  we  felt  we  needed  protection." 

"  We  'may  need  it  before  all  is  quiet 
again,"  retorted  her  father. 

"  We  may,"  she  answered,  "  or  we 
may  not." 

By  night  several  arrests  had  been 
made,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
disorder  in  the  town.  A  goodly 
quantity  of  beer  had  been  drunk,  arid 
there  had  been  a  friendly  fight  or  so 
between  the  strikers  themselves. 

Rachel  left  her  father  in  the  draw- 
ing-room and  went  up  stairs  to  prepare 
for  dinner.  When  she  returned  an 
hour  afterward  he  turned  to  her  with 
an  impatient  start. 

"Why  did  you  dress  yourself  in 
that  manner?"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
said  yourself  our  guests  would  'not 
come." 

' '  It  occurred  to  me,"  she  answered, 
"that  we  might  have  visitors  after 
all." 


But  it  was  as  she  had  prophesied, — 
the  guests  they  had  expected  did  not 
come.  They  were  discreet  and  well- 
regulated  elderly  people  who  had  lived 
long  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  had  passed  through  little  unplea- 
santnesses before.  They  knew  that 
under  existing  circumstances  it  would 
be  wiser  to  remain  at  home  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  exposing  themselves 
to  spasmodic  criticism  and  its  results. 

But  they  had  visitors. 

The  dinner  hour  passed  and  they 
were  still  alone.  Even  Murdoch  had 
not  come.  A  dead  silence  reigned  in 
the  room.  Ffrench  was  trying  to  read 
and  not  succeeding  very  well.  Miss 
Ffrench  stood  by  the  window  looking 
out.  It  was  a  clear  night  and  the 
moon  was  at  full ;  it  was  easy  to  see 
far  up  the  road,  upon  whose  whiteness 
the  trees  cast  black  shadows.  She 
was  looking  up  this  road  toward  the 
town.  She  had  been  watching  it 
steadily  for  some  time.  Once  her 
father  had  turned  to  her  restlessly, 
saying— 

"  Why  do  you  stand  there  ?  You — 
you  might  be  expecting  something  to 
happen." 

She  did  not  make  any  reply  and 
still  retained  her  position.  But  about 
half-an-hour  afterward  she  turned 
suddenly,  and  spoke  in  a  low,  clear 
tone. 

"  If  you  are  afraid,  you  had  better 
go  away,"  she  said.  "  They  are 
coming." 

It  was  evident  that  at  least  she  felt 
no  alarm,  though  there  was  a  thrill  of 
excitement  in  her  voice.  Mr.  Ffrench 
sprang  up  from  his  seat. 

"They  are  coming!"  he  echoed. 
"  Good  God  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

It  was  not  necessaiy  that  she 
should  enter  into  an  explanation.  A 
clamour  of  voices  in  the  road  told  its 
own  story.  There  were  shouts  and 
riotous  cries  which,  in  a  moment 
more,  were  no  longer  outside  the 
gates,  but  within  them.  An  uproari- 
ous crowd  of  men  and  boys  poured 
into  the  garden,  trampling  the  lawn 
and  flower-beds  beneath  their  feet  as 
they  rushed  and  stumbled  over  them. 
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"Wheer  is  he1?"  they  shouted. 
"  Bring  the  chap  out,  an'  let's  tak'  a 
look  at  him.  Bring  him  out !  " 

Ffrench  moved  toward  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  then,  checked  by  some 
recollection,  turned  back  again. 

"Good  Heaven!"  he  said,  "they 
are  at  their  worst,  and  here  we  are 
utterly  alone.  Why  did  Hawoith  go 
away?  Why " 

His  daughter  interrupted  him. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  your  staying," 
she  said.  "  It  will  do  no  good.  You 
may  go  if  you  like.  There  is  the  back 
way.  !None  of  them  are  near  it." 

"I — I  can't  leave  you  here,"  .he 
stammered.  "  Hawoith  was  mad  ! 
Why,  in  Heaven's  name " 

"  There  is  no  use  asking  why  again," 
she  replied.  "  I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
think  you  had  better  go." 

Her  icy  coldness  would  have  been  a 
pretty  hard  thing  to  bear  if  he  had 
bt  en  less  terror-stricken  ;  but  he  saw 
that  the  hand  with  which  she  held  the 
window-curtain  was  shaking. 

He  did  not  know,  however,  that  it 
was  not  shaking  with  fear,  but  with 
the  power  of  the  excitement  which 
stirred  her. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  would 
have  left  her,  notwithstanding  his 
panic,  though,  for  a  second,  it  nearly 
seemed  that  he  had  so  far  lost  self- 
control  as  to  be  wavering  ;  but  as  he 
stood,  pale  and  breathless,  there  arose 
a  fresh  yell. 

"  Wheer  is  he  ?  Bring  him  out ! 
Mmdoch,  th'  'Merican  chap  1  We're 
coom  to  fee  him  !  " 

"  What's  that  ?"  he  asked.  "Who 
is  it  they  want  ?  " 

"Murdoch!  Murdoch!"  was  shouted 
again.  "  Let's  ha'  a  word  wi'  Mur- 
doch !  We  lads  ha'  summat  to  say 
to  him." 

"  It  is  not  me  they  want,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  Murdoch.  Is  is  not  me  at  all." 

She  dashed  the  window-curtain  aside 
and  turned  on  him.  He  was  stunned 
by  the  mere  sight  of  her  face.  Every 
drop  of  blood  seemed  driven  from  it. 

"You  are  a  coward!"  she  cried, 
panting.  "  A  coward  !  It  is  a  relief 
to  you ! " 


He  stood  staring  at  her. 
"  A — a  relief  !  "  he  stammered.     "  I 
— don't  understand  you.     What  is  the 
matter1}  " 

She  had  recovered  herself  almost 
before  she  had  begun  to  speak.  It 
was  over  in  a  second.  He  had  not 
had  time  to  realise  the  situation  before 
she  was  moving  toward  the  window. 

"  They  shall  see  me,"  she  said. 
"Let  us  see  what  they  will  have  to 
say  to  me." 

He  would  have  stopped  her,  but  she 
did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  his 
exclamation.  The  window  was  a  French 
one,  opening  upon  a  terrace.  She  flung 
it  backward,  and  stepped  out  and  stood 
before  the  rioters. 

And  for  a  second  there  was  not  a 
sound. 

They  had  been  expecting  to  see  a 
man, — perhaps  Ffrench,  perhaps  Mur- 
doch, perhaps  even  a  representative  of 
the  small  police  force,  looking  as  if  he 
felt  himself  one  too  many  in  the 
gathering,  or  not  quite  enough, — and 
here  was  simply  a  tall  young  woman 
in  a  dazzling  diess  of  some  rich  white 
stuff,  and  with  something  sparkling 
upon  her  hands  and  arms  and  in  her 
high-dressed  blonde  hair. 

The  moonlight  struck  full  upon  her, 
and  she  stood  in  it  serenely  and  bore 
unmoved  the  stupid  stare  of  all  their 
eyes.  It  was  she  who  spoke  first,  and 
then  they  knew  her,  and  the  spell 
which  held  them  dumb  was  broken. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  she  de- 
manded. "I  should  like  to  hear." 

Then  they  began  to  shout  again. 

"We  want  Murdoch!"  they  said. 
"  We  ha'  summat  to  say  to  him." 

"  He  is  not  here,"  she  said.  "  He 
has  not  been  here." 

"That's  a  lee,"  remarked  a  gentle- 
man on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 
"  A  dom'd  un." 

She  made  no  answer,  and,  singularly 
enough,  nobody  laughed. 

"Why,"  she  said  next,  "do  you 
want  him  1 " 

"  We  want  to  hear  about  that  con- 
trapshun  o'  his  as  is  goin'  to  mak'  th' 
mesters  indypendent.  He  knows  what 
we  want  him  fur.  We've  just  been  to 
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his  house  and  brokken  th'  winders. 
He's  getten  wind  on  us  comin',  an'  he 
made  off  wi'  th'  machine.  He'll  be 
here  afore  long  if  he  is  na  here  now, 
an'  we're  bound  to  see  him." 

"  He'll  be  up  to  see  thee,"  put  in  the 
gentleman  on  the  outskirts,  "an*  I 
dunnot  blame  him.  I'm  glad  I  coom 
my  sen.  JTha's  worth  th'  trip — an'  I'm 
aDillup  chap,  moind  yo'." 

She  stood  quite  still  as  before  and 
let  them  look  at  her,  to  see  what  effect 
the  words  had  produced.  It  seemed  as 
if  they  had  produced  none. 

"  If  you  have  come  to  see  him,"  she 
said,  after  a  few  seconds,  "  you  may  go 
away  again.  He  is  not  here.  1  know 
where  he  is,  and  you  cannot  reach  him. 
Jf  there  has  not  been  some  blunder,  he 
is  far  enough  away." 

She  told  the  lie  without  flinching  in 
the  least,  and  with  a  clever  coolness 
which  led  her  to  think '  in  a  flash 
beforehand  even  of  the  clause  which 
would  save  her  dignity  if  he  should 
chance  to  come  in  the  midst  of  her 
words. 

"If  you  want  to  break  windows," 
she  went  on,  "  break  them  here.  They 
can  be  replaced  afterward,  and  there  is 
no  one  here  to  interfere  with  you.  If 
you  would  like  to  vent  your  anger 
upon  a  woman,  vent  it  upon  me.  I 
am  not  afiaid  of  you.  Look  at  me  !  " 

She  took  half  a  step  forward  and 
presented  herself  to  them—  motion- 
less. Not  a  fellow  among  them  but 
felt  that  she  would  not  have  stirred 
if  they  had  rushed  upon  her  bodily. 
The  effect  of  her  supreme  beauty  and 
the  cold  defiance  which  had  in  it  a 
touch  of  delicate  insolence,  was  inde- 
scribable. This  was  not  in  accordance 
with  their  ideas  of  women  of  her 
class ;  they  wei  e  used  to  seeing  the  m 
discreetly  keeping  themselves  in  the 
shade  in  time  of  disorder.  Here  was 
one — "  one  o'  the  nobs,"  as  they  said 
— who  flung  their  threats  to  the  wind 
and  scoined  them. 

What  they  would  have  done  when 
they  recoveied  themselves  is  uncertain. 
The  scale  might  have  turned  either 
way ;  but,  just  in  the  intervening 
moment  which  would  have  decided  it 


there  arose  a  tumult  in  their  midst. 
A  man  pushed  his  way  with  mad 
haste  through  the  crowd  and  sprang 
upon  the  terrace  at  her  side,  amid 
yells  and  hoots  from  those  who  had 
guessed  who  he  was. 

An  instant  later  they  all  knew  him, 
though  his  dress  was  disordered,  his 
head  was  bare,  and  his  whole  face  and 
figure  seemed  altered  by  his  excite- 
ment. 

"  Dom  him  !  "  they  yelled.  "  Theer 
he  is,  by !  " 

"  I  towd  thee  he'd  coom,"  shouted 
the  cynic.  "  He  did  na  get  th'  telly- 
graph,  tha  sees." 

He  turned  on  them,  panting  and 
white  with  rage. 

"  You  devils  !  "  he  cried.  "  You 
here  too  !  Haven't  you  done  enough  ? 
Isn't  bullying  and  frightening  two 
women  enough  for  you,  that  you  must 
come  here  ?  " 

"  That's  reet,"  commented  the  cynic. 
"  Stond  up  fur  th  young  woman,  Mur- 
doch. I'd  do  it  mysen  i'  I  wur  o'  that 
soide.  Allus  stond  up  fur  th'  sect !  " 

Murdoch  spoke  to  Rachel  Ffiench. 

"  You  must  go  in,"  he  said.  "  There 
is  no  knowing  what  they  will  do." 

"  I  shall  stay  here,"  she  answered. 

She  made  an  impatient  gesture.  She 
was  shuddering  from  head  to  foot. 

"Don't  look  at  or  speak  to  me," 
she  said.  "  You — you  make  me  a 
coward." 

"They  will  stand  at  nothing,"  he 
protested. 

"I  will  not  turn  my  back  upon  them," 
she  said.  "  Let  them  do  their  worst." 

He  turned  to  the  crowd  again.  Her 
life  itself  was  in  danger,  and  he  knew 
he  could  not  move  her.  He  was  shud- 
dering himself. 

"  Who  is  your  leader  ? "  he  said  to 
the  men.  "  I  suppose  you  have  one." 

The  man  known  as  Foxy  Gibbs  re- 
sponded to  the  cries  of  his  name  by 
pushing  his  way  to  the  front.  He  was 
a  big,  resolute,  hulking  scamp  who 
had  never  been  knoun  to  do  an  honest 
day's  work,  and  who  was  yet  always 
in  funds  and  at  liberty  to  make  incen- 
diary speeches  wheie  beer  and  tobacco 
weie  plentiful. 
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"  What  do  you  want  of  me  1 "  de- 
manded Murdoch.  "  Speak  out." 

The  fellow  was  ready  enough  with 
his  words,  and  forcible  too. 

"We've  heerd  tell  o'  summat  goin' 
on  we're  not  goin'  to  stond,"  he  said. 
"  We've  heerd  tell  o'  a  chap  'at's  con- 
trivin'  summat  to  do  away  wi'  them  as 
does  th'  work  now  an'  mak's  theer 
bread  by  it.  We've  heerd  as  th' 
niesters  is  proidin'  theersens  on  it  an' 
laughin'  in  theer  sleeves.  We've  heerd 
tell  as  theer's  a  chap  makkin'  what'll 
eend  i'  mischief — an'  yo're  the  chap." 

"  Who  told  you  ?  " 

"  Nivver  moind  who.  A  foo'  let  it 
out,  an'  we  wur  na  in  th'  humour  to 
let  it  pass.  We're  goin'  to  sift  th' 
thing  to  th'  bottom.  Yo're  th'  chap 
as  was  nam't.  What  ha'  yo'  getten  to 
say  ?  " 

"Just  one  thing,"  he  answered. 
"  It's  a  lie  from  first  to  last — an  ac- 
cursed lie  !  " 

"  Lee  or  not,  we're  goin'  to  smash 
th'  thing,  whatever  it  is.  We're  noan 
particular  about  th  '  lee.  We'll  mak' 
th'  thing  safe  first,  an'  then  settle 
about  the  lee." 

Murdoch  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  eyed  them  with  his  first 
approach  at  his  usual  sang-froid. 

"It's  where  you  won't  find  it,"  he 
said.  "I've  made  sure  of  that." 

It  was  a  mad  speech  to  have  made, 
but  he  had  lost  self-control  and  ba- 
lance. He  was  too  terribly  conscious 
of  Rachel  Ffrench's  perilous  nearness 
to  be  in  the  mood  to  weigh  his  words. 
He  saw  his  mistake  in  a  second.  There 
was  a  shout  and  a  surging  movement 
of  the  mob  toward  him,  and  Rachel 
Ffrench,  with  an  indescribable  swift- 
ness, had  thrown  herself  before  him  and 
was  struck  by  a  stone  which  came 
whizzing  through  the  air. 

She  staggered  under  the  stroke  but 
stood  upright  in  a  breath's  space. 

"  My  God  !  "  Murdoch  cried  out. 
"  They  have  struck  you  !  They  have 
struck  you ! " 

He  was  half  mad  with  his  anguish 
and  horror.  The  sight  of  the  little 
stream  of  blood  which  trickled  from 
her  temple  turned  him  sick  with  rage. 


"You  devils!"  he  raved,  " do  you 
see  what  you  have  done  ?  " 

But  the  play  was  over.  Before 
he  had  finished  his  outcry  there  was  a 
shout  of  "  th'  coppers  !  th'  coppers  !  " 
and  a  rush  and  skurry  and  tumble  of 
undignified  retreat.  The  police  force 
with  a  band  of  anti-strikers  behind 
them  had  appeared  upon  the  scene  in 
the  full  glory  of  the  uniform  of  the 
corporation,  and  such  was  the  result  of 
habit  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  that 
those  who  were  not  taken  into  custody 
incontinently  took  to  their  heels  and 
scattered  in  every  direction,  uttering 
curses  loud  and  deep,  since  they  were 
not  yet  prepared  to  resist  an  attack 
more  formally. 

In  half  an  hour  the  trampled  grass 
and  flower-beds  and  broken  shrubs 
were  the  only  signs  of  the  tumult. 
Mr.  Ffrench  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  dreary  room  in  as  nervous  a 
condition  as  ever. 

"  Good  heavens,  Rachel !  "  he  said, 
"you  must  have  been  mad — mad." 

She  had  persistently  refused  to  lie 
down,  and  sat  in  an  easy-chair,  looking 
rather  colourless  and  languid.  When 
they  were  left  alone,  Murdoch  came 
and  stood  near  her.  He  was  paler 
than  she,  and  haggard  and  worn. 
Before  she  knew  what  he  was  about  to 
do  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  covered 
her  hands  with  kisses. 

"  If  any  harm  had  come  to  you," 
he  cried — "  if  any  harm  had  come  to 
you " 

She  tried  to  drag  her  hands  away 
with  an  angry  face,  but  he  clung  to 
them.  And  then  quite  suddenly  all 
her  resistance  ceased  and  her  eyes 
fixed  themselves  upon  him  as  if  with  a 
kind  of  dread. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
"l    AM    NOT   EEADY    FOR    IT    YET." 

IN  expectation  of  something  very  seri- 
ous happening,  the  constabulary  re-en- 
forced itself  the  day  following  and 
assumed  a  more  imposing  aspect  and 
was  prepared  to  be  very  severe  indeed 
upon  all  shortcomings  or  symptoms 
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of  approaching  disorder.  But  some- 
what to  its  private  disappointment  an 
unlooked-for  quiet  prevailed  —  an  al- 
most suspicious  quiet  indeed.  There 
were  rumours  that  a  secret  meeting 
had  been  held  by  the  strikers  the  night 
before,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that 
in  the  morning  there  appeared  to  have 
been  a  sudden  dispersing,  and  only 
those  remained  behind  who  were  un- 
avoidably detained  by  the  rather  un- 
fortunate circumstance  of  their  having 
before  them  the  prospect  of  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  the  comparative  retire- 
ment of  the  county  jail.  These  gen- 
tlemen peremptorily  refused  to  give 
any  definite  explanation  of  their 
eccentricities  of  conduct  of  the  night 
before  and  were  altogether  very  un- 
satisfactory indeed,  one  of  them 
even  going  so  far,  under  the  influence 
'of  temporary  excitement,  as  to  be 
guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  announc- 
ing his  intention  of  "doin'fur"  one 
or  two  enemies  of  his  cause  when  his 
term  expired,  on  account  of  which 
amiable  statement  three  months  were 
added  to  said  term  upon  the  spot. 

It  was  Janey  Briarley  who  had 
given  Murdoch  his  warning  upon  the 
night  of  the  riot.  Just  before  he  had 
left  the  Works  she  had  come  into  the 
yard,  saying  she  had  a  message  for 
Haworth,  and  on  being  told  that  he 
was  away,  had  asked  for  Murdoch. 

"  He'll  do  if  I  canna  see  th'  mester," 
she  remarked. 

But  when  she  reached  Murdoch's 
room  she  stepped  across  the  threshold 
and  shut  the  door  cautiously. 

"  Con  any  body  hear  1 "  she  de- 
manded, with  an  uneasy  glance  round. 

"  No,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  cut  thy  stick  as  fast  as  tha 
can,  an'  get  thee  whoam  an'  hoid  away 
that  thing  tha'rt  makkin'.  Th' 
stroikers  is  after  it.  Nivver  moind 
how  I  fun'  out.  Cut  an'  run.  I  axt 
fur  Haworth  to  throw  'em  off  th' 
scent.  I  knowed  he  wurna  here.  Haste 
thee !  " 

Her  manifest  alarm  convinced  him 
that  there  was  foundation  enough  for 
her  errand,  and  that  she  had  run 
some  risk  in  venturing  it. 


"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  You  may 
have  saved  me  a  great  deal.  Let  us 
go  out  quietly  as  if  nothing  was  in 
hand.  Come  along." 

And  so  they  went,  he  talking  loud 
as  they  passed  through  the  gates,  and 
as  it  was  already  dusk  he  was  out  on 
the  Broxton  road  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  and  when  he  returned  the  mob 
had  been  to  his  mother's  house  and 
broken  a  few  windows  in  their  rage  at 
his  having  escaped  them,  and  had 
gone  off  shouting  that  they  would  go 
to  Ffrench's. 

"  He'll  be  fun  theer,"  some  one  said 
— possibly  the  cynic.  "Th'  young 
woman  is  a  sweetheart  o'  his,  an'  yo'll 
be  loike  to  hear  o'  th'  cat  wheer  th' 
cream  stonds." 

His  mother  met  him  on  the  thres- 
hold with  the  news  of  the  outbreak 
and  the  direction  it  had  taken.  A  few 
brief  sentences  told  him  all,  and  at 
the  end  of  them  he  left  the  house  at 
once. 

"lam  going  there  to  show  myself 
to  them/'  he  said.  "  They  will  not 
return  here.  You  are  safe  enough 
now.  The  worst  is  over  here,  but 
there  is  no  knowing  what  they  may 
do  there  when  they  find  themselves 
baffled." 

It  was  after  midnight  when  he  came 
back,  and  then  it  was  Christian  who 
opened  the  door  for  him. 

He  came  into  the  little  dark  passage 
with  a  slow,  unsteady  step.  For  a 
second  he  did  not  seem  to  see  her  at 
all.  His  face  was  white,  his  eyes 
were  shining,  and  his  brow  was 
slightly  knit  in  lines,  which  might 
have  meant  intense  pain. 

"  Are  you  hurt  1 "  she  asked. 

It  was  as  if  her  voice  wakened  him 
from  a  trance.  He  looked  at  her  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Hurt  !  "  he  echoed.  "  No— not 
hurt." 

He  went  into  the  sitting-room  and 
she  followed  him.  The  narrow  horse- 
hair sofa,  upon  which  his  father  had 
lain  so  often,  stood  in  its  old  place. 
He  threw  himself  full  length  upon  it, 
and  lay  looking  straight  before 
him. 
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"  Are  you — are  you  sure  you  are  not 
hurt  1 "  she  faltered. 

He  echoed  her  words  again. 
"  Am  I  sure  I  am  not  hurt  1 "  he 
repeated,  dreamily.     "Yes,  1  am  sure 
of  it." 

And  then  he  turned  slightly  toward 
her,  and  she  saw  that  the  look  his  face 
wore  was  not  one  of  pain,  but  of  strange 
rapture. 

"  I  am  not  hurt,"  he  said,  quite 
slowly.  "  I  am  madly  happy." 

Then  she  understood.  She  was  as 
ignorant  of  many  things  as  she  was 
bitterly  wise  in  others,  but  she  had 
not  been  blind,  and  she  understood 
quite  clearly.  She  sat  down  upon 
a  low  seat,  from  which  she  could 
see  him,  her  hands  clasped  on  her 
knee. 

"  I  knew,"  she  said  at  last,  "  that  it 
would  come  some  day — I  knew  that  it 
would." 

"Did  you?"  he  answered,  in  the 
same  dreamy  way.  "  I  did  not.  I 
did  not  even  hope  for  it.  I  do  not 
comprehend  it  even  now." 

"  I  do,"  she  returned,  "  quite  well." 
He  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  her. 
"I   hoped    for    nothing,"  he    said. 
"And  now — 1  am  madly  happy." 

There  was  nothing  more  for  her  to 
say.  She  had  a  fancy  that  perhaps  in 
the  morning  he  would  have  forgotten 
that  he  had  spoken.  It  seemed  as  if 
even  yet  he  was  hardly  conscious  of 
her  presence.  But  before  she  went 
away  she  asked  him  a  question. 
"  Where  did  you  put  the  model  ?" 
He  gave  a  feverish  start. 
"  Where  1 "  And  then  falling  back 
into  his  previous  manner — "  I  took  it 
to  the  chapel  yard.  I  knew  they 
would  not  go  there.  There  was  space 
enough  behind  the — the  head-stone 
and  the  old  wall  for  it  to  stand,  and 
the  grass  grew  long  and  thick.  1  left 
it  there." 

"It  was  a  safe  place,"  she  an- 
swered. "  When  shall  you  bring  it 
back  1  " 

He  sighed  impat'ently. 
"Not  yet,"  he  said.    "  Not  just  yet. 
Let  it  stay  there  a  while.    I  am  not — 
ready  for  it.    Let  it  stay." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
"SETTLING  AN  ACCOUNT." 

IT  was  not  until  the  week  following 
that  Haworth  returned,  and  then  he 
came  without  having  given  any  pre- 
vious warning  of  his  intention. 
Ffrench,  sitting  in  his  office  in  a 
rather  dejected  mood  one  morning, 
was  startled  by  his  entering  with  even 
less  than  his  usual  small  ceremony. 

"  My  dear  Haworth,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Is  it  possible  1 " 

His  first  intention  had  been  to  hold 
out  his  hand,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  In 
fact  he  sat  down  again  a  little  sud- 
denly and  uneasily.  Haworth  sat 
down  too,  confronting  him  squarely. 

"  What  have  you  been  up  to  ? "  he 
demanded.  "  What  is  this  row  about  ? " 
"  About !"  echoed  Ffrench.  "It's 
the  most  extraordinary  combination  of 
nonsense  and  misunderstanding  I  ever 
heard  of  in  my  life.  How  it  arose 
there  is  no  knowing.  The  fellows  are 
mad  ! " 

"  Aye,"  angrily,  "  mad  enow,  but 
you  can't  stop  'em  now  they've  got 
agate.  It's  a  devilish  look-out  for  us. 
I've  heard  it  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  more  you  say  again'  it  the  worse  it 
is.  They're  set  on  it  all  through  Lan- 
cashire that  there's  a  plot  again'  'em, 
and  they're  fur  fettlin'  it  their  own 
fashion." 

"  You — you  don't  think  it  will  be 
worse  for  us  1 "  his  partner  suggested 
weakly.  "  It  struck  me  that —  in  the 
end — it  mightn't  be  a  bad  thing — that 
it  would -change  the  direction  of  their 
mood." 

"  Wait  until  the  end  comes.  It's 
not  here  yet.  Tell  me  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Ffiench  made 
a  good  story  of  it.  He  depicted  the 
anxieties  and  dangers  of  the  occasion 
very  graphically.  He  had  lost  &  good 
deal  of  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
of  the  uncultivated  virtues  and  sturdy 
determination  of  the  manufacturing 
labouring  classes,  and  he  was  always 
fluent,  as  has  been  before  mentioned. 
He  was  very  fluent  now,  and  especially 
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so  in  describing  the  incident  of  his 
daughter's  presenting  herself  to  the 
mob,  and  the  result  of  her  daring. 

"She  might  have  lost  her  life,"  he 
said  at  one  point.  "  It  was  an  insane 
thing  to  have  done — an  insane  thing. 
She  surprised  them  at  first,  but  she 
could  not  hold  them  in  check  after 
Murdoch  came.  She  will  bear  the 
mark  of  the  stone  flung  for  many  a 
day." 

"  They  threw  a  stone,  blast  'em,  did 
they]"  said  Ha  worth,  setting  his 
teeth. 

"  Yes ;    but  not   at  her.     Perhaps 
they  would   hardly  have  dared   that 
after  all.    It  was  thrown  at  Murdoch." 
"  And  he  stepped  out  of  the  way  ? " 
"  Oh,  no.     He  did  not  see  the  man 
raise  his  arm,  but  she  did,  and  was  too 
much  alarmed  to  reflect,  I  suppose — 
and — in  fact  threw  herself  before  him." 
He   moved    back    disturbedly    the 
next  instant.     Haworth   burst    forth 
with   a   string    of    oaths.     The   veins 
stood  out  like  cords  on  his  forehead  ; 
he  ground  his  teeth.     When  the  out- 
break was  over  he  asked   an  embar- 
rassing question. 

"  Where  were  you  ? " 
"I?"  with  some  uncertainty  of 
tone.  "  I — had  not  gone  out.  I — I 
did  not  wish  to  infuriate  them.  It 
seemed  to  me  that — that — that  a  great 
deal  depended  upon  their  not  being 
infuriated." 

"  Aye,"  said  Haworth,  "a  good 
deal." 

He  asked  a  good  many  questions 
Ffrench  did  not  quite  understand.  He 
seemed  in  a  questioning  humour,  and 
went  over  the  ground  step  by  step. 
He  asked  what  the  mob  had  said  and 
done,  and  even  how  they  had  looked. 

"  It's  a  bad  look-out  for  Murdoch," 
he  said.  "  They'll  have  a  spite  again' 
him.  They're  lyin'  quiet  a  bit  now, 
because  it's  safest,  but  they'll  carry 
their  spite." 

At  Ffrench's  invitation  he  went  up 
to  the  house  with  him  to  dinner.  As 
they  passed  into  the  grounds,  Murdoch 
passed  out.  He  was  walking  quickly, 
and  scarcely  seemed  to  see  them  until 
Ffrench  spoke. 


"  It's  a  queer  time  of  day  for  him  to 
be  here,"  said  Haworth  when  he  was 
gone. 

Ffrench's  reply  held  a  touch  of 
embarrassment. 

"He  is  not  usually  here  so  early," 
he  said.  "  He  has  probably  been  do- 
ing some  little  errand  for  Rachel." 

The  truth  was  that  he  had  been  with 
her  for  an  hour,  and  that,  on  see- 
ing Haworth  coming  down  the  road 
with  her  father,  she  had  sent  him 
away. 

"  I  want  to  be  alone  when  he 
comes,"  she  had  said. 

And  when  Murdoch  said  "Why?" 
she  had  answered,  "  Because  it  will 
be  easier." 

When  they  came  in,  she  was  sitting 
with  the  right  side  of  her  face  toward 
them.  They  could  see  nothing  of  the 
mark  upon  her  left  temple.  It  was 
not  a  large  mark,  and  not  a  disfiguring 
one,  but  there  were  traces  of  its  pre- 
sence in  her  pallor.  She  did  not  rise, 
and  would  have  kept  this  side  of  her 
face  out  of  view,  but  Haworth  came 
and  took  his  seat  before  her.  It  would 
not  have  been  easy  for  her  to  move  or 
change  her  position — and  he  looked 
directly  at  the  significant  little  bruise. 
His  glance  turned  upon  it  again  and 
again  as  he  talked  to  her  or  her  father  ; 
if  it  wandered  off  it  came  back  and 
rested  there.  During  dinner  she  felt 
that,  place  herself  as  she  would,  in  a 
few  seconds  she  would  be  conscious 
again  that  he  had  baffled  her.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  experience  it  was 
he  who  had  the  advantage. 

But  when  they  returned  to  the  par- 
lour she  held  herself  in  check.  She 
placed  herself  opposite  to  him,  and 
turned  her  face  toward  him,  and  let 
him  look  without  flinching.  It  was 
as  if  suddenly  she  wished  that  ho 
should  see,  and  had  a  secret  defiant 
reason  for  the  wish.  It  seemed  a  long 
evening,  but  she  did  not  lose  an  inch 
of  ground  after  this.  When  he  was 
going  away  she  rose  and  stood  before 
him.  Her  father  had  gone  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  was  fussing 
unnecessarily  over  some  memoranda. 
As  they  waited  together,  Haworth 
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took  his  last  look  at  the  mark  upon 
her  temple. 

"If  it  had  been  me  you  wore  it 
for,"  he  said,  "I'd  have  had  my  bands 
on  the  throat  of  the  chap  that  did  it 
before  now.  It  wasn't  me,  but  I'll 
find  him  and  pay  him  for  it  yet,  by 
George !  " 

She  had  no  time  to  answer  him. 
Her  father  came  toward  them  with 
the  papers  in  his  hands.  Haworth 
listened  to  his  wordy  explanation 
without  moving  a  line  of  his  face. 
He  did  not  hear  it,  and  Ffrench  was 
dimly  conscious  of  the  fact. 

About  half-an-hour  after,  the  door 
of  the  bar-parlour  of  the  "  Who'd  ha' 
Thowt  it "  was  flung  open. 

"  Where's  Briarley  1 "  a  voice  de- 
manded. "Send  him  out  here.  I 
want  him — Haworth." 

Mr.  Briarley  arose  in  even  more 
than  his  usual  trepidation.  He  looked 
from  side  to  side,  quaking. 

"  Wheer  is  he  ?  "  he  asked. 

Haworth  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"  Here,"  he  answered.  "  Come  out ! " 

Mr.  Briarley  obeyed.  At  the  door 
Haworth  collared  him  and  led  him 
down  the  sanded  passage  and  into  the 
road  outside. 

A  few  yards  from  the  house  there 
was  a  pump.  He  piloted  him  to  it 
and  set  him  against  it,  and  began  to 
swear  at  him  fluently. 

"You  blasted  scoundrel?'"'  he  said. 
"  You  let  it  out,  did  you  1  " 

Mr.  Briarley  was  covered  with 
confusion  as  with  a  garment. 

'•  Im  a  misforchnit  chap  as  is  allus 
i'  trouble,"  he  said.  "Theer's  sum- 
mat  i'  ivvery  thin'  I  lay  bond  on  as 
seems  to  go  agen  me.  I  dunnot  see 
how  it  is.  Happen  theer's  summat 
i'  me  a-bein'  a  dom'd  foo',  or  happen 
it's  nowt  but  misforchin.  Sarar- 
ann " 

Haworth  stopped  him  by  swearing 
again,  something  more  snlphurously 
than  before. — so  sulphurously,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Briarley  listened  with  eyes 
distended  and  mouth  agape. 

"Let's  hear  what  you  know  about 
th'  thing,"  Haworth  ended. 


Mr.  Briarley  shut  his  mouth.  He 
would  have  kept  it  shut  if  he  had 
dared. 

"I  dunnot  know  nowt,"  he  an- 
answered,  with  patient  mendacity. 
"  I  wur  na  wi'  'em." 

"  You  know  plenty,"  said  Haworth. 
"  Out  with  it,  if  you  don't  want  to  get 
yourself  into  trouble.  Who  was  the 
chap  that  threw  the  stone  ?  " 

"  I — I  dunnot  know." 

"If  you  don't  tell  me,"  said  Ha- 
worth, through  his  clenched  teeth, 
"  it'll  be  worse  for  you.  It  was  you 
I  let  the  truth  slip  to  ;  you  were  the 
first  chap  that  heard  it,  and  you  were 
the  first  chap  that  started  the  row  and 
egged  it  on." 

"  I  did  na  egg  it  on,"  protested  Mr. 
Briarley.  "  It  did  na  need  no  eggin' 
on.  They  pounced  on  it  loike  cats  on 
a  bird.  I  did  na  mean  to  tell  'em  owt 
about  it.  I'm  a  dorn'd  foo'.  I'm  th' 
dom'dest  foo'  fro'  here  to  Dillup." 

"  Aye,"  said  Haworth,  sardonically, 
"  that's  like  enow.  Who  was  the  chap 
that  threw  the  stone  ? ' ' 

He  returned  to  the  charge  so  swiftly 
and  with  such  fell  determination  that 
Mr.  Briarley  began  fairly  to  whimper. 

"  I  dare  na  tell,"  he  said.  "  They'd 
mak'  quick  work  o'  me  if  they  fun  me 
out." 

"  Who  was  it  ? "  persisted  Haworth. 
"  They'll  make  quicker  work  of  you  at 
the  '  Old  Bailey,'  if  you  don't."  ' 

Mr.  Briarley  turned  his  disreput- 
able, battered  cap  round  and  round  in 
his  nervous  hands.  He  was  mortally 
afraid  of  Haworth. 

"A  man's  getten  to  think  o'  his 
family,"  he  argued.  "If  he  dunnot 
think  o'  hissen,  he  mun  think  o'  his 
family.  I've  getten  a  mortal  big  un — 
twelve  on  'em  an'  Sararann  as  ud  be 
left  on  th'  world  if  owt  wur  to  hap- 
pen— twelve  on  'em  as  ud  be  left 
Avi'out  no  one  to  stand  by  'em  an' 
pervide  for  'em.  Theer's  nowt  a  fam'ly 
misses  so  mich  as  th'  head.  The  head 
should  na  run  no  risks.  It's  th'  head's 
duty  to  tak'  care  o'  hissen  an'  keep  o' 
th'  safe  soide." 

"Who  threw  the  stone?"  said 
Haworth. 
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Mr.  Briarley  gave  him  one  cowed 
glance  and  broke  down. 

"  It  wur  Tummas  Keddy,"  he  burst 
forth  helplessly.  "  Lord  ha'  mercy  on 
me!" 

"Where  is  he?" 

".He's  i'  theer,"  jerking  his  cap 
toward  the  bar-room,  "  an'  I'm  i'  th' 
worst  mess  I  iwer  wur  i'  i'  my  loife. 
I'm  fettlet  now,  by  the  Lord  Harry  ! " 

"  Which  way  does  he  go  home?  " 

"  Straight  along  the  road  here,  if  I 
mun  get  up  to  my  neck — an' — an'  be 
dom'd  to  him ! — if  I  may  tak'  th' 
liberty." 

"  Settle  yourself  to  stand  here  till 
he  comes  out,  and  then  tell  me  which 
is  he." 

"  Eh ! " 

"When  he  comes  out  say  the  word, 
and  stay  here  till  he  does.  I've  got 
a  bit  o'  summat  to  settle  with 
him." 

"  Will  ta — will  ta  promise  tha  will 
na  let  out  who  did  it  ?  If  tha  does, 
th'  buryin'  club'll  ha'  brass  to  pay  out 
afore  a  week's  over." 

"You're  safe  enow,"  Haworth  an- 
swered, "  if  you'll  keep  your  mouth 
shut.  They'll  hear  nowt  from  me." 

A  gleam  of  hope — a  faint  one — 
illumined  Mr.  Briarley's  countenance. 

"I  would  na  ha'  no  objections  to 
tha  settlin'  wi'  him,"  he  said.  "  I  ha' 
not  nowt  agen  that.  He's  a  chap  as  I 
am  na  fond  on,  and  he's  getten  more 
cheek  than  belongs  to  him.  I'd  ha' 
settled  wi'  him  mysen  if  I  had  na  been 
a  fam'ly  man.  Ha'in'  a  fam'ly  to  think 
on  howds  a  man  back.  Theer — I  hear 
'em  comin'  now.  Would  yo',"  in  some 
hurry,  "  ha'  owt  agen  me  gettin'  be- 
hind th'  pump  ?  " 

"  Get  behind  it,"  answered  Haworth, 
"  and  be  damned  to  you  ! " 

He  got  behind  it  with  alacrity,  and, 
as  it  was  not  a  large  pump,  was  driven 
by  necessity  to  narrowing  himself  to 
its  compass,  as  it  were,  and  taking  up 
very  little  room.  Haworth  himself 
drew  back  somewhat,  and  yet  kept 
within  hearing. 

Four  or  five  men  came  out  and  went 
their  different  ways,  and  Mr.  Briarley 
made  no  sign;  but  as  the  sixth,  a 


powerful,  clumsy  fellow,  passed,  he 
uttered  a  cautious  "  Theer  he  is  !  " 

Haworth  did  not  stir.  It  was  a 
dark,  cloudy  night,  and  he  was  far 
enough  from  the  road  to  be  safe  from 
discovery.  The  man  went  on  at  a 
leisurely  pace. 

Mr.  Briarley  reappeared,  breathing 
shortly. 

"I  mun  go  whoam,"  he  said. 

"  Sararann "  and  scarcely  waiting 

for  Haworth's  signal  of  dismissal,  he 
departed  as  if  he  had  been  shot  from 
a  string-bow,  and  fled  forth  into  the 
shadows. 

Mr.  Reddy  went  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
as  has  been  before  observed.  He 
usually  went  at  a  leisurely  pace  when 
he  was  on  his  way  home.  He  was  "a 
bad  lot "  altogether,  and  his  home  was 
a  squalid  place,  and  his  wife  more  fre 
quently  than  not  had  a  black  eye  or  a 
bruised  face,  and  was  haggard  with 
hunger,  and  full  of  miserable  plaints 
and  reproaches.  Consequently  he  did 
not  approach  the  scene  of  his  domestic 
joys  with  any  haste. 

He  was  in  a  worse  humour  than  usual 
to-night  from  various  causes,  the  chief 
one,  perhaps,  being  that  he  had  only 
had  enough  spirituous  liquor  to  make 
him  savage,  and  to  cause  him  to  enliven 
his  way  with  blasphemy. 

Suddenly,  however,  at  the  corner  of 
a  lane  which  crossed  the  road  he  paused. 
He  heard  behind  him  the  sound  of 
heavy  feet  nearing  him  with  a  quick 
tramp,  which  somehow  presented  to  his 
mind  the  idea  of  a  purpose,  and  for 
some  reason,  not  exactly  clear  to  him- 
self, he  turned  about  and  waited. 

"Who's  that  theer  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It's  me,"  he  was  answered.  "  Stand 
up  and  take  thy  thrashin',  my  lad." 

The  next  instant  he  was  struggling 
in  the  darkness  with  an  assailant,  and 
the  air  was  hot  with  oaths,  and  they 
were  writhing  together  and  panting, 
and  striking  blinding  blows.  Some- 
times it  was  one  man  and  then  the 
other  who  was  uppermost,  but  at  last 
it  was  Haworth,  and  he  had  his  man 
in  his  grasp. 

"  This  is  because  you  hit  the  wrong 
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mark,  my  lad;"  he  said.  "  Because 
luck  went  agen  you,  and  because  it's 
gone  agen  me." 

When  he  had  done  Mr.  Reddy  lay 
beaten  into  seeming  insensibility.  He 
had  sworn  and  gnashed  his  teeth  and 
beaten  back  in  vain. 

"  Who  is  it,  by ?  "  he  panted. 

"  Who  is  it  ? " 

"  It's  Haworth,"  he  was  answered. 
"Jem  Haworth,  my  lad." 

And  he  was  left  there  lying  in  the 
dark  while  Haworth  walked  away,  his 
heavy  breathing  a  living  presence  in 
the  air  until  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII.    ? 
"A   SUMMER   AFTERNOON." 

"  LET  it  stay  there  a  while,"  Murdoch 
had  said.  "  I  am  not  ready  for  it 
yet."  And  it  stayed  there  between 
the  headstone  and  the  old  stone  wall 
covered  with  the  long  grass  and  closed 
in  by  it.  He  was  not  ready  for  it — 
yet.  The  days  were  not  long  enough 
for  him  as  it  was.  His  mother  and 
Christian  rarely  saw  him,  but  at  such 
times  as  they  did  each  recognised  in 
him  a  new  look  and  understood  it.  He 
began  to  live  a  strange  excitable  life. 
Rachel  Ffrench  did  nothing  by  halves. 
He  was  seen  with  her  constantly.  It 
continually  happened  that  where  she 
was  invited  he  was  invited  also.  He 
forgot  that  he  dreaded  to  meet 
strangers  and  had  always  held  aloof 
from  crowds.  There  were  no  strangers 
now  and  no  crowds  ;  in  any  gathering 
there  was  only  one  presence,  and  this 
was  enough  for  him.  When  people 
would  have  cultivated  him  and  drawn 
him  out,  he  did  not  see  their  efforts  ; 
when  a  man  or  woman  spoke  to  him 
they  found  out  that  he  scarcely  heard 
them  and  that  even  as  they  talked 
he  had  unconsciously  veered  toward 
another  point.  He  did  things  some- 
times which  made  them  stare  at  him. 

"  The  fellow  is  like  a  ghost,"  a  man 
said  of  him  once. 

The  simile  was  not  a  bad  one.  He 
did  not  think  of  what  he  might  be 


winning  or  losing  —  for  the  time 
being  mere  existence  was  all- 
sufficient.  At  night  he  scarcely  slept 
at  all.  Often  he  got  up  and  rambled 
over  the  country  in  the  darkness,  not 
knowing  where  he  was  going  or  why 
he  walked.  He  went  through  the 
routine  of  the  day  in  haste  and  impa- 
tience, doing  more  work  than  was 
necessary  and  frequently  amazing 
those  around  him  by  losing  his  temper 
and  missing  his  mark.  Ffrench  began 
to  regard  him  with  wonder.  Divers 
things  were  a  source  of  wonder  to 
Ffrench  in  these  days.  He  under- 
stood Rachel  less  than  ever  and  found 
her  less  satisfactory.  He  could  not 
comprehend  her  motives.  He  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  feeling  that  she 
always  had  a  motive  in  the  background, 
and  he  made  the  natural  mistake  of 
supposing  that  she  had  one  now.  But 
she  had  none.  She  had  suddenly  given 
way  to  a  mysterious  impulse  which 
overmastered  her,  and  she  let  herself 
go,  as  it  were.  It  did  not  matter  to 
her  that  the  time  came  when  her  course 
was  discussed  and  marvelled  at;  upon 
the  whole  she  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in 
defying  public  comment  as  usual,  and 
going  steadily  in  her  own  path. 

She  did  strange  things  too.  She 
began  to  go  among  the  people  who 
knew  Murdoch  best, — visiting  the 
families  of  the  men  who  worked  under 
him,  and  leading  them  on  to  speaking 
of  him  and  his  way  of  life.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  honest  matrons 
she  honoured  by  her  visits  were  very 
fond  of  her  or  exactly  rejoiced  when 
she  appeared.  They  felt  terribly  out  of 
place  and  awe-stricken  when  she  sat 
down  on  their  wooden  chairs  with  her 
rich  dress  lying  upon  the  pipe-clayed 
floors.  Her  beauty  and  her  grandeur 
stunned  them,  however  much  they 
admired  both. 

"  I  tell  yo'  she's  a  lady,"  they  said. 
"She  knows  nowt  about  poor  folk, 
bless  yo',  but  she's  getten  brass  to  gie 
away — an'  she  gies  it  wi'out  makin'  a 
doment.  I  mun  say  it  puts  me  out  a 
bit  to  see  her  coom  in,  but  she  does 
na  go  out  wi'out  leavin'  summat." 

She  made  no  pretence  of   bringing 
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sympathy  and  consolation  ;  she  merely 
gave  money,  and  money  was  an  equi- 
valent ;  and  after  all  it  was  something 
of  an  event  to  have  her  carriage  stop 
before  the  gate  and  see  her  descend 
and  enter  in  all  her  splendour.  The 
general  vague  idea  which  prevailed 
was  that  she  meant  to  be  charitable 
after  the  manner  of  her  order, — but 
that  was  a  mistake  too. 

It  happened  at  last  that  one  day  her 
carriage  drew  up  before  the  house  at 
whose  window  Murdoch's  mother  and 
Christian  sat  at  work. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  Janey  Briarley, 
in  her  "cleanin'up"  apparel  opened 
the  door  for  her. 

"They're  in  th'  parlour,"  she  an- 
swered in  reply  to  her  question.  "  Art 
tha  coom  to  see  'em  1 " 

When  she  was  ushered  into  the 
parlour  in  question,  Mrs.  Murdoch 
rose  with  her  work  in  her  hand ; 
Christian  rose  also  and  stood  in  the 
shadow.  They  had  never  had  a 
visitor  before,  and  had  not  expected 
such  a  one  as  this. 

They  thought  at  first  that  she  had 
come  upon  some  errand,  but  she 
had  not.  She  gave  no  reason  for 
her  presence  other  than  she  would 
have  given  in  making  any  call  of 
ceremony. 

As  she  sat  on  the  narrow  sofa,  she 
saw  all  the  room  and  its  meagreness, — 
its  smallness,  its  scant,  plain  furnish- 
ing ;  its  ugly  carpet  and  walls  ;  the 
straight,  black  dress  of  the  older 
woman,  the  dark  beauty  of  the  girl, 
who  did  not  sit  down  but  stood  be- 
hind her  chair,  watching.  This  beauty 
was  the  only  thing  which  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  place,  but  it  was  the 
mest  grating  thing  she  saw,  to  Rachel 
Ffrench.  It  roused  within  her  a  slow 
anger.  She  resented  it,  and  felt  that 
she  would  like  to  revenge  herself  upon 
it  quietly.  She  had  merely  meant  to 
try  the  effect  of  these  people  and  their 
surroundings  upon  herself  as  a  fine  ex- 
periment, but  the  effect  was  a  stronger 
one  than  she  had  anticipated.  When 
she  went  away  Christian  accompanied 
her  to  the  door. 

In     the     narrow     passage     Rachel 
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Ffrench  turned  and  looked  at  her — 
giving  her  a  glance  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before," 
she  said. 

"  You  know  you  have  seen  me,"  the 
girl  answered. 

"  I  have  seen  you  on  the  Continent. 
Your  apartment  was  opposite  to  ours 
in  Paris — when  you  were  with  your 
mother.  I  used  to  watch  the  people 
go  in  and  out.  You  are  very  like  your 
mother." 

And  she  left  her,  not  looking  back 
once — as  if  there  was  no  living  crea- 
ture behind,  or  as  if  she  had  forgotten 
that  there  was  one. 

Christian  went  back  to  the  room 
within.  She  sat  down  but  did  not  take 
up  her  work  again. 

"Do  you  know  why  she  came1?" 
she  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"Why?" 

"  She  came  to  look  at  us — to  see 
what  manner  of  people  we  were — to 
see  how  we  lived — to  measure  the  dis- 
tance between  our  life  and  hers." 

"  As  she  went  away,"  she  went  on, 
"  she  remembered  that  she  had  seen 
me  before.  She  told  me  that  I  was 
very  like  my  mother." 

She  leaned  forward,  her  hands 
clasped  palm  to  palm  between  her 
knees. 

"  There  was  a  man  who  did  my 
mother  a  great  wrong  once,"  she  said. 
"  They  had  loved  each  other  in  a  mad 
sort  of  way  for  a  long  time,  but  in  the 
end,  I  suppose,  he  got  tired,  for  sud- 
denly he  went  away.  When  he  was 
gone,  my  mother  did  not  speak  of  him, 
and  it  was  as  if  he  had  never  lived, 
but  she  grew  haggard  and  dread- 
ful and  lost  her  beauty.  I  was  a  little 
child  and  she  took  me  with  her  and 
began  to  travel  from  one  place  to 
another.  I  did  not  know  why  at 
first,  but  I  found  out  afterward.  She 
was  following  him.  She  found  him  in 
Paris,  at  last,  after  two  years.  One 
foggy  night  she  took  me  to  a  narrow 
street  near  one  of  the  theatres,  and 
after  we  got  there  1  knew  she  was 
waiting  for  some  one,  because  she 
walked  to  and  fro  between  two  of  the 
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street  lamps  dragging  me  by  the  hand. 
She  walked  so  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  the  man  came,  not  knowing  we 
were  there.  She  went  to  him  dragging 
me  with  her,  and  when  she  stood  in 
front  of  him,  threw  back  her  veil  and 
let  the  light  shine  upon  her.  She 
lifted  her  hand  and  struck  him — struck 
him  full  upon  the  face,  panting  for 
breath.  '  I  am  a  woman,'  she  said. 
'  I  am  a  woman  and  I  have  struck  you ! 
Remember  it  to  your  last  hour  as  I 
shall ! '  I  thought  that  he  would 
strike  her  back,  but  he  did  not.  His 
hands  fell  at  his  sides,  and  he  stood 
before  her  pale  and  helpless.  I  think 
it  was  even  more  terrible  than  she  had 
meant  it  to  be " 

Mrs.  Murdoch  stopped  her,  almost 
angrily. 

"Why  do  you  go  back  to  it?  "  she 
demanded.  "  Why  should  you  think 
of  such  a  story  now  ? " 

"It  came  to  me,"  she  answered. 
"  I  was  thinking  that  it  is  true  that  I 
am  like  her, — I  bear  a  grudge  such  a 
long  time,  and  it  will  not  die  out.  It 
is  her  blood  which  is  strong  in  me.  She 
spoke  the  truth." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Rachel 
Ffrench,  sauntering  about  the  garden 
in  the  sun,  saw  Murdoch  coming  down 
the  road  toward  the  house, — not  until 
he  had  first  seen  her  however.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  when  she 
turned,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  found  it 
impossible  to  remove  them  even  for  a 
breath's  space.  Since  his  glance  had 
first  caught  the  pale  blue  of  her  dress 
he  had  not  once  looked  away  from  it. 
All  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke  and  din  of  the  workrooms,  he 
had  been  thinking  of  the  hours  to 
come.  The  rest  of  the  day  lay  before 
him.  The  weather  was  dazzling  ;  the 
heat  of  summer  was  in  the  air ;  the 
garden  was  ablaze  with  flowers  whose 
brightness  seemed  never  to  have 
been  there  before  ;  there  was  here  and 
there  the  drone  of  a  bee,  and  now  and 
again  a  stir  of  leaves.  The  day  before 
had  been  of  another  colour  and  so 


might  the  morrow  be,  but  to-day  left 
nothing  to  be  believed  in  except  its 
own  sun  and  beauty. 

When  at  last  he  was  quite  near  her, 
he  seemed  for  a  little  while  to  see 
nothing  but  the  faint  pale  blue  of  her 
dress.  He  never  forgot  it  afterward, 
and  never  remembered  it  without  a 
sense  of  summer  heat  and  languor. 
He  could  not  have  told  what  he  said  to 
her,  or  if  he  at  first  spoke  at  all.  Soon 
she  began  to  move  down  the  path  and 
he  followed  her,— simply  followed  her, 
— stopping  when  she  stopped  to  break 
a  flower  from  its  stem. 

It  was  as  she  bent  forward  once  that 
she  told  him  of  what  she  had  done. 

"This  morning,"  she  said,  "I  went 
to  see  your  mother." 

"  She  told  me  so,"  he  answered. 

She  broke  the  stem  of  the  flower  and 
stood  upright,  holding  it  in  her  hand. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  why  I  went," 
she  said. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  she  was  silent 
for  a  little.  Then  she  said  with  perfect 
deliberateness  : 

"  I  have  known  nothing  of  the  life 
you  live.  I  wanted  to  see  it  for  myself. 
I  wanted — to  bring  it  near." 

He  drew  quite  close  to  her,  his  face 
pale,  his  eyes  burning. 

"Near!"  he  repeated.  "To  bring 
it  near  !  Do  you — do  you  know  what 
you  have  said  ?  " 

"  To  bring  it  near,"  she  said  again, 
with  no  less  deliberateness  than  before, 
but  with  a  strange  softness. 

Just  --for  to-day,  she  had  told  her- 
self, she  would  try  the  sensation  of 
being  swept  onward  by  the  stream. 
But  she  weighed  herself  as  she  spoke, 
and  weighed  him  and  his  passion,  and 
her  power  against  its  force. 

But  he  came  no  closer  to  her.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  touch  even  her  hand 
or  her  dress.  His  own  hands  fell  help- 
lessly at  his  sides,  and  he  stood  still 
before  her. 

"  Oh  God  ! "  he  said  in  a  hushed 
voice,  "how  happy  I  am  !  " 
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To  understand  the  present  condition 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union,  it  is  necessary  to  form  some 
notion  of  their  condition  at  the  close 
of  the  War  of  Secession. 

War  means  destruction  elsewhere 
than  on  the  battle-field  ;  yet  when  we 
read  history  or  look  on  whilst  armies 
make  it,  we  are  apt  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  nar- 
row theatre  of  the  actual  contest,  and 
to  receive  no  adequate  impressions  of 
the  great  background  of  the  scene — 
the  countryside,  the  towns,  the  work- 
shops, the  markets,  and  the  homes  of 
the  belligerent  people.  But  those  who 
have  lived  in  a  country  ravaged  by  a 
long  struggle  will  thenceforth  see  war 
with  different  eyes,  and  for  them  its 
effects  outside  of  the  region  covered 
by  the  contending  armies  will  perhaps 
be  its  most  instructive  side.  Such 
readers  would  value  a  picture  of  the 
everyday  life  of  Prussia  during  the 
long  agony  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  a  few 
glimpses,  the  view  now  to  be  had  of 
it  is  confined  to  the  heroic  achieve- 
ments of  the  Prussian  army.  We  do, 
nevertheless,  get  some  idea  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  little  king- 
dom was  left  by  that  famous  struggle, 
and  to  recall  that  condition  briefly,  by 
way  of  comparison,  will  be  useful  in 
our  present  inquiry. 

There  was  very  great  destruction 
of  property  and  very  great  diminution 
of  population  in  Prussia.  Frederick 
sums  it  up  vividly  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  very  seed-corn  had  been 
consumed  and  the  ninth  man  was 
missing.  But  the  absence  of  that 
ninth  man  was  well  supplied  by 
two  things  that  double  the  strength 
of  a  people — the  possession  of  a  great 
leader  invested  with  ample  powers, 
and  the  national  consciousness  of  a 
unique  success  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  Hero-worshippers  may  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  a  great  man 
playing  the  part  of  dictator,  but  who 


can  measure  the  effective  force  of  that 
bounding  sense  of  triumph  animating 
a  whole  nation  ?  Those  perhaps  who 
have  felt  the  full  stroke  of  a  different 
fate.  Seed-corn  was  found  for  Prussia, 
and  seven  years  peace  repaired  the 
ravages  of  an  unparalleled  war. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
Southern  States  were  without  these 
two  capital  advantages  in  the  painful 
process  of  recovery  from  even  greater 
exhaustion  of  men  and  means. 

The  population  of  Prussia  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
about  four  millions  and  a  half.  The 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
pitched  battles  of  that  struggle  may 
be  taken  at  117,000  men.  There  are 
of  course  other  enormous  losses  of  life 
incident  to  war ;  but  the  losses  in 
pitched  battles  will  afford  a  fair  index 
of  the  general  destruction  of  life. 

The  population  of  the  Confederate 
States,  excluding  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Maryland,  whose  resources  were 
controlled  almost  from  the  beginning 
by  the  Federals,  was  in  1861  about 
five  and  a  half  million  whites  and  a 
little  over  three  and  a  half  million 
blacks ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
special  comparison  we  are  now  mak- 
ing, it  is  obvious  that  the  negroes  must 
be  excluded,  in  great  measure  at  least, 
from  the  computation.  The  losses  of 
the  Confederates  by  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  the  pitched  battles  of  the  war 
between  the  States  amounted  to  not 
less  than  220,000  men. 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  in 
the  Confederate  States  this  blood-tax 
was  levied  and  paid  in  four  years  as 
against  about  six  years  in  Prussia, 
and  bear  in  mind  the  great  resources 
in  recruits  on  which  Frederick  always 
drew  in  the  neighbouring  German 
States,  and  the  great  strength  in 
money,  men,  and  sympathy  afforded 
to  people  and  leader  by  English  and 
other  alliances,  in  contrast  with  the 
utter  isolation  of  the  Confederates,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  matter 
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of  mere  loss  of  life  the  greater  stress 
was  put  upon  the  Confederacy. 

It  was  a  perception  of  the  unsur- 
passed sacrifices  of  the  Southern  people 
in  this  direction  that  drew  from  General 
Grant  his  only  epigram  :  "  The  Con- 
federates," he  said,  not  long  before  the 
war  ended,  "have  robbed  the  cradle 
and  the  grave."  The  Act  of  the  Confe- 
derate Congress  of  Feb.  17,  1864,  which 
declared  that  "  all  white  men  residents 
of  the  Confederate  States  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty  shall  be  in 
the  military  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  for  the  war,"  shows  how  nearly 
this  taunt  hit  the  truth. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  compare  the 
losses  of  the  two  countries  in  property. 
But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  most  minute  descriptions  of  the 
annihilation  of  values  and  the  economic 
condition  of  Prussia  in  1763,  may 
be  taken  almost  word  for  word  as 
lifelike  representations  of  the  same 
things  in  the  Southern  States  in  1865. 
Still  there  is  this  striking  difference 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  popu- 
lations. The  Prussians  retained  in 
1763  everything  they  possessed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  except  the  men 
and  means  destroyed.  Far  worse  was 
the  position  of  the  Confederates,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

But,  to  take  an  instance  from  our 
own  time,  how  did  the  problem  of 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  recent 
war  in  France  differ  from  the  same 
problem  in  the  Southern  States  ?  In 
the  first  place,  the  Franco-German  war 
was  of  short  duration.  Its  theatre, 
though  large,  did  not  cover  one-third 
of  France,  whilst  there  was  scarcely 
a  county  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana 
not  at  some  time  under  hostile  occu- 
pation. The  loss  of  life  in  France, 
though  considerable,  was  not  sufficient 
to  produce  any  injurious  effect  in  a 
country  abundantly  peopled.  Finally, 
the  material  losses  of  the  French  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  expenses  of  a 
six  months'  war,  in  the  enforced  idle- 
ness or  the  unproductive  employment 
during  half  a  year  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  population,  in  the  enormous  war 
indemnity  exacted  by  the  conqueror, 


in  the  capture  of  great  magazines,  and 
in  the  very  extensive  destruction  of 
visible  property  in  the  departments 
occupied  by  the  enemy. 

But  the  great  springs  of  French 
wealth  remained  untouched.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  national  life  was  but 
momentarily  interrupted ;  the  highly- 
organised  machinery  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  production  was  for  an 
instant  checked,  but  by  no  means 
shattered ;  property — in  those  myriad 
invisible  channels  which  the  genius  of 
the  modern  age  has  conducted  in  a 
network  of  life-giving  currents  through 
the  grosser  body  of  the  state,  received 
no  fatal  lesion  ;  no  considerable  bank 
stopped  payment,  no  insurance  com- 
pany, no  great  manufacturing  associa- 
tion, no  great  railway,  suffered  serious 
and  permanent  damage  ;  not  for  a  day 
was  the  credit  of  the  French  Treasury, 
or  the  pecuniary  faith  of  the  French 
nation,  placed  in  doubt  among  its 
patriotic  people.  The  loss  was  great, 
but  it  could  be  weighed  and  measured. 
Like  the  brave  and  cheerful  race  which 
their  traditions  represent  them  to  be, 
the  French  looked  this  loss  in  the  face, 
weighed  and  measured  it,  made  provi- 
sion for  it  and  put  it  behind  them. 
In  two  years  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  France  had  risen  to  seven 
thousand  millions  of  francs  against  six 
thousand  millions  in  1869,  and  the  war 
indemnity  had  been  promptly  lodged 
in  the  German  Treasury.  We  shall 
briefly  point  out  how  grievously  all 
these  mitigating  conditions  were  re- 
versed in  the  case  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  drain  upon  the  population  of 
the  South  has  been  mentioned — that 
blood-tax,  which  was  so  rigidly  levied 
and  so  cheerfully  paid.  The  annals  of 
few  countries  show  a  more  obstinate 
resistance  or  bloodier  battles.  Kuners- 
dorf  has  generally  been  cited  as  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  fields  of  modern 
times.  Frederick  lost  there  19,000 
men  killed  and  wounded,  out  of 
50,000.  At  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
the  Confederates  counted  17,000  men 
killed  and  wounded,  out  of  a  total 
force  of  45,000 ;  and  many  another 
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field  showed  losses  in  almost  as  high  a 
ratio.  To  their  honour  be  it  said,  the 
Americans,  who  confronted  them, 
stood  killing  about  as  well.  In  this 
lies  the  explanation  of  the  indecisive 
character  of  so  many  of  the  great 
actions  of  the  war. 

The  destruction  of  property  was 
perhaps  more  complete  than  in  any 
struggle  of  modern  times.  It  may  be 
said  in  general  terms  that  very  little 
entitled  to  the  name  of  property 
survived  the  war  that  was  not  in  its 
nature  indestructible  or  inconvertible. 
The  land  and  houses  remained,  but 
little  else.  Wherever  the  armies, 
Confederate  or  Federal,  passed,  there 
was  a  clean  sweep  of  every  sort  of 
visible  wealth ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  war  that  a  friendly 
army  is  only  second  as  a  scourge  to  an 
enemy's;  and,  where  the  armies  did 
not  reach,  the  Confederate  tax-gatherer 
with  his  levy  of  tithes  in  kind,  or  the 
Confederate  quartermaster  with  his 
impressments  at  arbitrary  valuation, 
made  the  interior  almost  as  much  a 
desert  as  the  front. 

Production  languished  because  the 
conscription  swallowed  up  the  la- 
bourers, because  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  shut  out  the  demand  for  the 
most  valuable  staples,  and  because  the 
violation  of  all  the  sound  precepts  of 
political  economy  by  the  Confederate 
Government,  in  its  desperate  struggle 
for  existence,  took  away  the  usual  in- 
centives to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
This  was  illustrated  in  the  impress- 
ment of  every  kind  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  in  the  practical  seizure  of 
most  of  the  lines  of  railway  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  so  that  freedom  of 
transport  ceased,  and  the  dearth  of 
one  place  could  not  be  supplied  by  the 
abundance  of  another. 

The  country  became  one  vast  camp. 
Means  of  developing  its  natural  re- 
sources were  miserably  wanting,  be- 
cause, the  various  manufacturing 
industries  having  never  been  na- 
turalised, the  very  tools  of  the  different 
trades  could  not  be  procured.  Thus, 
the  South  having  enjoyed  an  untram- 
melled intercourse  with  the  manufac- 


turing North,  and  illustrated  on  a 
magnificent  scale  the  best  results  of 
unlimited  free  trade,  was  made  to  feel 
in  its  hour  of  need,  that  a  state  of 
war  is  a  casus  omissus  in  the  school 
of  political  economy  ;  and  that,  as  the 
world  is  now  organised,  nations,  or 
communities  that  would  be  nations, 
must  take  heed  to  contain  within 
themselves  all  the  elements  of  self- 
defence,  before  legislating  for  their 
people  as  mere  trading  corporations. 

The  South  lost,  of  course,  all  the 
expenses  of  the  great  war,  and  these 
it  had  to  pay  at  once  without  transfer 
to  posterity  of  any  part  of  the  burden, 
because,  by  the  compulsory  repudia- 
tion of  its  public  debt,  many  hundred 
million  dollars  of  obligations  were 
confiscated  in  the  hands  of  its 
citizens.  It  lost  all  the  immense 
waste  and  failure  of  production  aris- 
ing from  the  diversion  of  its  industries 
from  their  accustomed  channels.  The 
shares  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  banks, 
insurance,  manufacturing,  and  other 
public  companies,  became  worthless. 
Nothing  of  railway  property,  as  a  rule, 
preserved  any  value  except  the  first 
mortgage  bonds,  which  sustained  an 
average  depreciation  of  perhaps  fifty 
per  cent.  These  represented  what 
survived  of  the  railways — the  roadbeds 
which  could  not  be  destroyed.  The 
public  debts  of  most  of  the  States 
suffered  a  decline  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  which,  in  several  cases 
from  causes  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
has  proceeded  to  almost  complete  ex- 
tinction of  value.  Scarcely  any  form 
of  investment  escaped  an  impairment 
of  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  value. 

Practically,  then,  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  property  holding 
classes,  only  the  land  and  houses,  with 
an  insufficient  stock  of  horses  and 
cattle,  remained.  But  even  this  sal- 
vage out  of  the  wreck  was  illusory. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  same  land.  It 
was  not  the  same.  The  land  could 
not  escape  its  "  environment."  The 
whole  organization  of  labour,  by  which 
the  soil  had  been  rendered  fruitful, 
had,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  and  the 
fortune  of  war,  been  suddenly  trans- 
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formed  into  its  native  African  chaos. 
And  by  the  same  stroke  of  power  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  proprietors  of 
that  soil,  whose  money  relations  with 
the  world,  and  debts  and  credits  amongst 
themselves  had  been  based  on  this 
property  in  slaves,  amounting  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  1400  millions  of 
dollars,  had  been  rendered  bankrupt. 

We  touch  here  the  very  kernel  of 
the  difficulty  in  the  task  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the   material   prosperity   of 
the  Southern  States.     The  destruction 
of  mere  wealth  may  be  endured ;  but 
here   was   a  paralysis   of  the   instru- 
ments of   production.     Men  said  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  destroyed 
no   part   of  the  general   sum   of  the 
wealth   of  the  country,    because   the 
labour  of  the  negroes  made  their  value 
and  that  labour  remained.     That  will 
be  true  in  one  or  two  generations.     It 
was  not  true  in  1865.     The  organiza- 
tion of  that  labour  was  a  great  element 
of  its  value,  and  that  organization  was 
rudely  broken  up  ;  and  the  compara- 
tive wealth  and  solvency  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil  was  a  great    element    in 
the  value  and  productive  capacity  of 
the   land   itself,   and   that   was  anni- 
hilated by  the  same  blow.    The  second 
misfortune,  the  general  insolvency  of 
the  great  landowners,    cannot  be  too 
closely  attended  to.   It  was  aggravated 
by  legislative  attempts  to  mitigate  it  in 
various  so-called  " stay-laws,"  deferring 
the  collection  of  debts  by  judicial  pro- 
cess.    The  result  was  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  complex  structure  of  debts 
based  upon  slavery  and  the  old  value 
of    lands — which    would    have    been 
promptly  reached    in   the   temper   of 
men's  minds  at  the  close  of  the  struggle 
without  legislative    interference — was 
through   that    interference   postponed 
for  years,  and,  indeed,  still  lingers  as 
the  greatest  deadweight  upon  society. 
There  can  be  no  greater  bar  to  pro- 
gress  than   a  body  of  insolvent  pro- 
prietors   clutching  at  the    shadow  of 
property  long  after  the  substance  has 
vanished. 

The  disastrous  effect  upon  the  value 
of  lands  of  the  destruction  of  the 
labour  system,  combined  with  the 


simultaneous  loss  of  so  much  of  the 
movable  capital  of  the  country,  may 
best  be  shown  in  the  statement  that 
one -third  of  the  market  price  of  1860 
is  probably  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
average  market  price  of  lands  in  the 
last  thirteen  years.  Estimates  in  such 
matters  must  be  rather  uncertain ; 
but,  from  such  investigations  as  we 
have  been  able  to  make,  we  are  in- 
clined to  reckon  the  losses  and  depre- 
ciation in  personal  and  real  property, 
without  any  allowance  for  the  value 
of  the  slaves  emancipated,  at  about 
400,000,000?.,  or  twice  the  indemnity 
paid  by  France  to  Germany.  In 
short,  these  losses  may  be  fairly  es- 
timated at  two-thirds  of  the  assessed 
value  of  all  property  other  than  slaves 
in  these  States  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Besides  all  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Southern  States 
paid,  in  effect,  a  vast  war  indemnity 
by  assuming  their  share  of  the  great 
debt  of  the  United  States,  amounting 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  to  about 
560,000,0002. 

But  to  return  to  the  lands,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  landholder  had 
a  bad  chance  to  sell  his  lands  at  a  good 
price,  when  all  his  brother  landholders 
wanted  to  sell  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  they  all  agreed  in  demonstrating 
that  no  profit  could  be  made  in  culti- 
vating the  soil  with  the  new  system  of 
labour.  That  has  been  the  case  for 
thirteen  years.  There  are  not  want- 
ing, however,  signs  of  improvement. 

In  the  first  place,  a  number  of 
planters  have  shown  capacity  to  make 
money  with  the  new  labour.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  class,  recruited 
in  part  from  the  old  planters  and 
farmers,  who  were  pliant  enough  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  but  mainly  from  young  men 
who  never  knew  any  other. 

In  the  second  place,  the  negroes  have 
improved  as  free  labourers.  They  ob- 
serve their  contracts  better,  they  waste 
less  time  in  politics,  and  their  em- 
ployers have  gradually  learned  how 
to  frame  terms  of  employment  which 
apply  a  healthy  stimulus  to  labour. 
But,  with  all  the  encouragement  one 
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must  feel  as  to  the  future  of  the 
negroes  from  tlieir  excellent  behaviour 
during  the  trying  ordeal  through  which 
they  have  passed,  and  from  their  un- 
doubted improvement  as  free  labourers 
and  as  citizens,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  few  landed  proprietors  consider 
that  large  farms  or  plantations  can  be 
profitably  worked  with  negroes  receiv- 
ing money  wages.  The  difficulty  seems 
to  be  in  securing  fair  work  for  fair 
wages.  There  is  not  enough  stimulus 
in  mere  wages  to  make  the  agricultural 
negro  work.  The  remedy  has  been 
sought,  but  only  partially  found,  in  in- 
teresting the  negro  as  a  co-partner  in 
the  proceeds  of  the  crop.  But,  after 
all,  the  best  hope  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  South  is  in  a  gradual  subdivision 
of  the  large  estates.  This  process  has 
been  quietly  going  on,  and  the  proof 
that  it  is  the  great  remedy  for  existing 
evils  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
nine  country  districts  out  of  ten  you 
will  find  the  only  men  admitted  to  have 
made  money  in  growing  cotton  or 
tobacco,  or  anything  except  sugar- 
cane, perhaps,  are  the  small  pro- 
prietors, who  work  themselves  in 
their  fields,  or  personally  supervise  a 
few  labourers.  The  great  cotton  crops 
of  the  last  twelve  years,  including  that 
of  1878,  which  is  estimated  at  5,200,000 
bales,  would  never  have  been  reached 
without  the  multitudinous  petty  con- 
tributions of  this  class  of  producers. 
The  "petite  culture"  of  the  French 
peasantry,  taking  its  rise  upon  the  ruin 
of  large  landed  proprietors,  has  effaced 
all  the  scars  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Great  Wars.  Why  may  we  not  expect 
like  beneficent  results  from  small  farms 
throughout  the  Southern  States?  In 
the  subdivision  of  property  is  to  be 
found  the  best  solution,  not  only  of 
the  economical  problem  of  the  negro 
as  a  labourer,  but  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult social,  and  political  problem  of 
the  negro  as  a  citizen.  He  has  un- 
doubtedly the  germ  of  the  instinct  of 
property.  In  towns,  the  first  desire  of 
the  better  classes  is  to  buy  a  small 
dwelling-house,  and  in  every  city  of 
the  south  a  large  body  of  negroes  have 
become  owners  of  real  property  from 


their  savings  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  which  the 
poor  negroes  lost  in  the  Freedmen's 
Savings  Banks,  introduced  to  their 
notice  by  the  United  States  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  show  how  strong  with 
them  is  the  motive  of  accumulation. 
Then,  many  negroes  have  already 
made  prosperous  beginnings  as  tenants 
of  small  farms,  and  some  few  have  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  the  lands  they 
cultivate.  If  the  agricultural  negro  is 
ever  taught  to  do  a  fair  year's  work  for 
a  fair  year's  wages,  it  will  probably 
be  by  a  negro  small  farmer. 

But  in  estimating  the  causes  which 
have  delayed  the  restoration  of  the 
Southern  States  to  something  like 
prosperity,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
great  fact  that  they  were  conquered 
States.  We  must  recognise  that  for 
several  years  after  1865  they  were 
subjected  to  foreign  domination,  to 
government  from  without,  of  the  most 
injurious  description. 

The  rule  of  an  enlightened  con- 
queror, who  did  not  affect  to  conceal 
his  absolutism,  might  at  once  have 
produced  most  beneficial  results.  But 
this  was  the  rule  of  a  conqueror  who 
must  disguise  his  conquest  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  free  institutions.  The 
rule  from  the  outside  could  only  be 
maintained  when  military  govern- 
ments were  withdrawn,  by  conferring 
political  power  upon  the  negroes ;  and 
here  we  come  face  to  face  with  what, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Southern  States,  has  proved  the  most 
refined,  the  most  destructive,  if  the 
least  bloodthirsty,  cruelty  ever  in- 
flicted by  a  conqueror  in  modern  times 
— the  political  subjection  of  masters  to 
their  recent  slaves. 

The  first  product  of  negro  political 
supremacy  was  the  'carpet-bagger,' 
and  its  latest  result  was  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  half-a-dozen  States,  the  de- 
bauchery of  their  legislatures,  and  the 
final  wreck  of  private  wealth.  In  1860 
the  state,  county,  and  municipal  taxes 
assessed  in  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, amounted  to  eight  millions  of 
dollars  upon  eighteen  hundred  and 
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sixty-five  millions  of  property ;  in  1870 
these  taxes,  without  any  provision  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  had  risen  to 
sixteen  and  a  half  millions  on  only 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions 
of  property.  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas  escaped  the  worst  of  these  evils, 
partly  because  of  the  numerical  in- 
feriority of  their  black  population,  and 
partly  because  of  certain  happy  acci- 
dents. When,  in  the  other  States,  these 
saturnalian  excesses  of  bad  government 
had  reached  the  point  at  which  they 
could  no  longer  be  endured,  relief  was 
found.  The  evils  suffered  by  the  people 
of  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  in 
particular,  were  such  as  would  have 
justified  revolution,  if  there  had  been 
any  possibility  of  successful  revolu- 
tion. The  military  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  everywhere  for- 
bade that.  Not  that  the  actual  force 
of  its  troops  would  have  offered  any 
physical  obstacle  to  revolutionary  re- 
form; but  to  populations,  which  had 
so  lately  tried  the  gage  of  battle  with 
the  armies  of  the  Union,  and  only 
given  up  that  struggle  when  every 
chance  of  success  had  vanished,  one 
soldier  wearing  the  national  uniform 
was  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
thoughtless  that  there  must  be  no 
conflict  of  arms  with  those  protected 
by  the  Federal  flag. 

The  condition  of  these  States  being 
intolerable,  and  justifying  revolution, 
if  revolution  could  have  offered  any 
chance  of  success,  we  can  understand 
that  any  remedy  short  of  revolution, 
even  if  involving  a  certain  application 
of  force,  would  be  accepted  as  legiti- 
mate by  the  leaders  of  the  people.  It 
is  beyond  the  power  even  of  a  congres- 
sional committee,  with  all  its  summary 
processes  against  persons  and  things, 
to  draw  out  the  undisputed  truth  as  to 
the  methods  by  which  the  whites  have 
regained  political  control  in  these  op- 
pressed States.  But  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  the  investigation  here. 
"We  may  admit  that  there  has  been 
in  the  various  canvasses  occasional 
violence  or  terrorism  not  to  be  toler- 
ated in  communities  where  the  very 
life  of  society  is  not  staked  on  the 


issue  of  a  vote.  This  is  probable ;  but 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  most  potent 
factor  in  this  political  revolution  was 
the  conviction  finally  forced  on  the 
minds  of  the  negroes  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  their  '  carpet-bagger  ' 
allies,  and  a  returning  condence  in  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  their  old  rulers. 

It  was  not  high  statesmanship,  but 
it  was  the  logical  result  of  the  great 
emancipation  agitation,  which  had  pre- 
cipitated the  war  between  the  States, 
and  borne  the  Republican  leaders  to 
power  and  triumph,  that  political 
equality  with  the  whites  before  the 
law  should  be  conferred  on  the  negroes. 
Those  who  lost  in  that  great  arbitra- 
ment bowed  their  heads  and  accepted 
this  result.  But  it  was  as  pitilessly 
logical  that  the  intelligence  and  cour- 
age of  these  States  should,  before  many 
years,  wrest  the  control  of  their  desti- 
nies from  the  ignorance  and  corruption 
which  threatened  to  destroy  their 
civilisation. 

Since  1877  the  government  of  every 
Southern  State  has  been  practically 
vested  in  those  classes  which,  by  their 
education,  intelligence,  and  inherited 
aptitude  for  political  business,  have,  in 
every  age  and  country,  and  under  all 
forms  of  polity,  been  pointed  out  as 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  people.  This 
was  the  great  result  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1876.  The  war  was  at  last 
felt  to  be  ended,  and  the  Southern 
States  once  more  assumed  a  position 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  other 
members  of  the  American  Union. 

This  great  pacification  having  been 
so  recently  accomplished,  the  present 
time  is  appropriate  for  an  estimate  of 
the  actual  position  of  these  States  and 
their  relations  to  the  common  Union. 

And  first  we  must  ask  our  readers 
to  understand  that  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  unity  of  the  country  as 
settled  by  the  results  of  the  war  is 
accepted  as  settled  for  all  time.  There 
is  not,  and  there  was  not  in  1865,  in 
the  South  a  vestige  of  a  dream  that 
the  struggle  for  a  separation  will  ever 
be  renewed.  The  lost  cause  of  the 
Confederates  is  tenderly  cherished, 
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but  with  a  sentimental  devotion  only, 
like  that  which  many  Englishmen  feel 
for  the  lost  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  Why 
is  this1!  One  reason,  perhaps,  is  that 
the  war  was  so  thoroughly  fought  out 
to  the  bitter  end  of  men  and  means, 
that  every  man  felt  the  contest  could 
never  be  renewed  under  more  favour- 
able auspices.  Then,  whilst  Lord  John 
Russell  was  right  when  he  said  that 
the  North  fought  for  empire  and  the 
South  for  independence,  the  institution 
of  slavery  being  by  no  means  the  end 
and  object  for  which  the  Confederates 
took  the  field,  yet  slavery  was  un- 
doubtedly the  occasion  of  the  war,  and 
of  the  fierce  passions  which  estranged 
South  and  North  for  so  many  years 
before  its  outburst. 

Now,  slavery  not  only  disappeared, 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  was  seen  by 
a  great  many  Southern  men  at  an  early 
period  of  the  contest  to  be  doomed, 
whether  the  South  succeeded  or  not  in 
the  conflict  of  arms.  A  great  barrier, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  insurmountable 
barrier  to  unity  of  feeling  between  the 
two  sections,  was  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  removed  when 
slavery  came  to  its  violent  end.  The 
circumstances  had  greatly  changed, 
and  Americans  are  not  slow  to  adjust 
themselves  to  a  change  of  facts. 

But,  perhaps,  a  still  stronger  reason 
had  been  slowly  gathering  force.  The 
effect  of  a  four  years'  deadly  grapple 
with  a  vigorous  adversary  is  to  remove 
many  prejudices,  and  to  inspire  a  manly 
respect  for  a  gallant  and  powerful 
enemy.  Then,  if  the  aspiration 
after  national  independence,  when 
thoroughly  roused,  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  motive  that  can  animate 
a  people,  the  idea  of  empire,  of  the 
necessary  unity  of  a  vast  country  like 
the  United  States,  is  certainly  a 
great  and  dazzling  conception.  When 
Southern  men  felt  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Confederate  States  was 
impossible  of  achievement,  they  natu- 
rally consoled  themselves  with  those 
old  dreams  of  the  great  destiny  of  a 
United  America  which  had  never  been 
altogether  absent  from  their  minds. 
Many  thoughtful  Confederates  began 


during  the  war  to  ponder  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  great  problem  of  two 
independent  nations  occupying  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
separated  by  an  imaginary  frontier  of 
two  thousand  miles  in  length.  Many 
asked  themselves  if  the  next  genera- 
tion would  not  bring  about  some 
sort  of  reunion  of  the  severed  nation- 
ality. Many  then  recognised  with  an 
uncomfortable  twinge  the  force  of 
those  appeals  to  the  necessary  unity 
of  feeling  and  interest  of  the  millions 
who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans, 
which  filled  the  State  papers  of  the 
Federals,  and  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility that  the  mouths  of  that  great 
river  could  ever  be  permanently  held 
by  a  power  alien  to  the  vigorous  popu- 
lations settled  along  its  upper  waters. 
They  felt  this,  as  their  ancestors  had 
instinctively  felt  it,  when  they  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Jefferson's  brilliant  stroke 
of  statesmanship  in  buying  Louisiana 
from  the  French  without  warrant  of 
law,  as  a  measure  that  touched  the 
very  life  of  the  nation.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Southern  people  had  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  the  Northern  people  to  the 
great  idea  of  the  Union  and  its  brilliant 
promise  of  empire,  till  after  the  war 
was  thoroughly  kindled.  Then  think- 
ing men  saw  that,  in  that  great  con- 
ception firing  the  Northern  heart, 
there  was  a  motive  not  much  less 
strong  than  the  passionate  desire  of 
independence  which  stirred  the  South. 

The  motives  then  being  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  the  combatants  of  the 
same  race,  and  of  equal,  if  of  different 
valour,  what  was  to  prevent  the  issue 
being  decided  by  sheer  preponderance 
of  physical  force  ?  Which  way  that 
inclined  was  never  doubtful. 

The  next  important  point  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Southern 
States  is  that  nowhere  is  the  abolition 
of  slavery  regretted  by  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  community.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  exclude  regret  at 
the  methods  by  which  emancipation 
was  accomplished,  or  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  haste  with  which  the 
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negro  has  been  endowed  with  political 
rights.  But  we  do  mean  to  assert 
that  there  is  a  very  general  satisfac- 
tion throughout  the  South  that  slavery 
has  disappeared  and  can  never  be  re- 
vived. This  will  appear  an  extraordi- 
nary statement  to  those  who  think  that 
the  Confederates  fought  for  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  It  will  appear  strange 
to  those  who  were  not  able  to  discover 
in  the  agitations  preceding  the  war 
any  dissatisfaction  in  the  South  with 
slavery,  or  any  attempts  at  its  gradual 
removal.  The  fact  is  that  in  1831 
there  was  a  very  strong  movement  in 
that  direction,  and  notably  in  Virginia 
the  beginning  of  an  influential  eman- 
cipation party.  But  two  fatal  circum- 
stances concurred  about  that  time  to 
repress  this  feeling,  and,  indeed,  to 
establish  a  violent  current  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  first  was  the  rise  of  the  fanatical 
abolition  agitation  in  the  North,  re- 
sulting in  the  most  active  intermed- 
dling with  the  local  concerns  of  the 
Southern  States.  Englishmen  may 
imagine  the  effect  of  this  when  they 
reflect  how  little  they  would  consent  to 
have  anything,  however  good,  forced  on 
them  by  a  meddlesome  propagandism 
organised  and  directed  in  France. 
Even  free  trade  coald  never  have  been 
forced  on  England  from  without. 

The  second  fatal  circumstance  was 
the  growing  importance  of  the  cotton 
•culture,  increasing  every  year  in  a  rapid 
ratio  the  money  value  of  negro  labour. 
When  we  consider  the  conflict 
of  passions  springing  out  of  these 
causes  during  the  thirty  years  fol- 
lowing, the  heat  of  men's  minds,  and 
the  great  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
problem  of  emancipation,  even  if  at- 
tacked without  prejudice  and  with  the 
best  methods,  shall  we  wonder  that 
people  were  content  to  drift  along  till 
a  solution  grew  out  of  events,  but 
hesitated  to  force  one?  If  we  will 
only  remember  the  attitude  of  Western 
Europe  towards  that  formidable  East- 
ern question,  which  must  one  day  be 
solved  by  some  grand  decree  of  Pro- 
vidence, but  which  men  so  great  and 
resolute  as  the  first  Duke  of  Welling- 


ton have  not  dared  to  precipitate,  we 
shall  have  a  better  notion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
Southern  States  respecting  the  great 
curse  of  slavery  before  the  war. 

That  class  of  men  never  ceased  to 
regard  it  as  a  huge  evil,  which  must 
for  ever  exclude  their  country  from 
the  sympathy  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world,  and  they  would  willingly 
have  accepted  any  feasible  plan  for  its 
removal ;  but,  knowing  full  well  the 
difficulty  of   the  enterprise,  they  did 
not  dare  to  set  in  motion  the  tremen- 
dous agencies  which  could  alone  bring 
it  about.     Now,  however,  that  in  the 
upheaval  of  society,  produced  by  one 
of  the  greatest  wars  of  modern  times, 
the   doomed  institution   has   suffered 
violent  extinction,  the  result  is  every- 
where accepted  as  a  beneficent  consum- 
mation, and  the  negro  is  greatly  valued 
as  a  necessary  and  permanent  element 
of    the    population    of   most    of    the 
Southern   States.       The   same   causes 
which  brought  about  the  original  in- 
troduction of  the  race  into  those  coun- 
tries, continue    to   make    his    labour 
indispensable  there,   and,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  many  persons,  the 
black    population   is   increasing   in   a 
steady  progression. 

The  task  of  the  improvement  of  the 
negro  in  his  new  civic  relations  has 
been  everywhere  undertaken  in  good 
faith  and  with  kindly  feeling,  for  the 
real  affection  of  the  Southern  whites 
for  the  blacks  must  not  be  overlooked  ; 
and  in  all  the  Southern  States  liberal 
public  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  free  education  of  negro  children 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  white 
children,  but  in  separate  schools. 
Upon  one  point,  however,  public 
opinion  appears  irrevocably  fixed — 
the  inter-marriage  of  the  races  will 
never  be  tolerated.  The  development 
of  the  black  race  must  therefore  pro- 
ceed within  itself.  Looking  at  the 
results  of  a  different  sentiment  in  the 
Spanish- American  colonies  or  in  North 
Africa,  one  must  be  a  bold  reformer 
to  desire  that  this  rigid  separation  of 
races  shall  ever  cease. 

In    their     political    relations,    the 
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Southern  States  naturally  lean  to- 
wards an  alliance  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  North,  partly 
because  the  Democrats  represented 
the  opposition  to  the  Republicans  who 
conducted  the  war,  and  partly  because 
the  Democratic  party,  under  one  name 
or  another,  has  always  been  that 
party  which  strenuously  resisted  all 
enlargements  of  the  Federal  power 
and  jealously  guarded  the  rights  of 
the  several  States.  In  short,  the 
Democratic  party,  besides  other  signal 
claims,  such  as  its  free  trade  tenden- 
cies, has  this  paramount  claim  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  South,  that  it  is  the 
party  of  local  self-government  as 
opposed  to  the  party  of  centralized 
Federal  power.  Now,  whilst  the 
Soixth  accepts  the  decision  of  the  war 
upon  the  question  of  secession  as 
a  constitutional  right,  it  clings  to  its 
devotion  to  local  self-government  as 
exhibited  in  the  several  States. 

For  the  most  striking  lesson  of  the 
last  thirteen  years  is  that,  with  good 
State  laws  honestly  administered,  the 
people  may  be  happy  with  little  or 
no  real  participation  in  the  Central 
Government ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  way  to  oppression  and  tyranny 
lies  over  the  ruins  of  their  State  poli- 
ties and  the  constitutional  barriers 
separating  them  from  the  Central 
power.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 
reader  will  understand  how  it  was 
that,  in  the  compromise  terminating 
the  prolonged  contest  over  the  dis- 
puted Presidential  election  of  1876, 
the  South  considered  itself  as  sub- 
stantially winning  when  it  secured 
respectable  State  Governments  in  the 
States  still  overawed  by  Federal  troops 
as  the  price  of  its  acquiescence  in  the 
seating  of  a  Republican  President. 
Mr.  Hayes  has  not  belied  the  assur- 
ances which  his  friends  gave  of  the 
fair  treatment  the  South  might  expect 
from  his  moderation,  his  justice  and 
his  political  wisdom. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  as  to 
the  present  position  of  material  inte- 
rests in  these  States. 

Georgia,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Ten- 


nessee have  undoubtedly  made  rapid 
strides  in  development  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  other  Statfcs  are 
generally  described  as  having  neither 
lost  nor  gained.  There  has  probably 
been  in  all,  except  the  two  or  three 
most  oppressed  by  bad  government,  a 
slow  increase  of  wealth — an  increase, 
which  is  indicated  in  the  statistics  of 
production,  but  concealed  from  popular 
apprehension  by  the  suffering  incident 
to  every  period  of  great  transition. 
The  classes  which  have  profited  are 
not  the  articulate  classes  whose  voices 
are  most  often  heard.  But  an  im- 
provement from  the  bottom  upwards 
has  perhaps  been  steadily  going  on. 

Still  the  population  of  the  South  is 
a  thoroughly  impoverished  population, 
and  this  generation  must  be  content 
to  see  all  the  great  movements  for  de- 
velopment and  culture,  which  depend 
for  their  vitality  upon  accumulated  and 
fast  growing  wealth,  make  but  feeble 
and  languishing  steps  forward. 

It  is  a  severe  ordeal  for  any  com- 
munity to  have  the  rich  stores  of  two 
centuries  of  industry  suddenly  swept 
away.  That  is  what  has  happened  to 
the  South ;  and,  in  the  modern  world, 
loss  of  reserved  wealth  seems  almost 
to  imply  retrogression  in  civilisation. 
But  there  is  ground  to  hope  that,  with 
the  return  of  real  peace  following 
upon  the  restoration  of  good  govern- 
ment now  enjoyed  in  every  Southern 
State,  not  many  years  will  pass  before 
every  part  of  that  fair  land  will  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  new  and  vigor- 
ous life.  The  embers  of  civil  strife  are 
slowly  dying  out ;  even  the  present 
generation  of  Southern  men  is  gradually 
rekindling  a  sincere,  if  not  an  ardent, 

national  patriotism the  next,  with 

less  perplexing  problems,  more  secure 
prosperity,  and  a  love  of  country  that 
has  never  known  estrangement,  will 
surely  attain  to 

"  Nobler  modes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws." 

ARCHER  ANDERSON. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  February,  1879. 
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RECENT   HOMERIC   CRITICISM.— MR.  PALEY'S  DEFENCE. 


IN  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine 
Mr.  Paley  has  replied  to  my  arguments 
against  his  theory  with  such  courtesy 
and  good  temper  that  I  feel  exceed- 
ingly sorry  at  his  having  to  take  excep- 
tion to  some  strong  expressions  which 
I  had  used.  It  is,  I  suppose,  partly  a 
national,  but  partly,  I  fear,  a  personal 
fault,  that  made  me  transgress  the 
limits  of  perfect  calmness,  which  he 
so  strictly  observes  in  his  reply.  I 
can  only  assure  him  (as  I  have  already 
done  at  the  close  of  my  previous 
article)  that  any  strong  words  applied 
to  his  argument  have  no  application  to 
himself — a  man  whom  all  of  us  respect, 
and  whose  gentleness  and  patience  in 
controversy  are  indeed  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

Thus,  when  I  now  proceed  to  com- 
plain of  the  unfairness  of  his  reply,  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  perfectly  candid, 
or  that  he  took  advantage  of  any  con- 
fusion of  ideas  to  help  him  in  the 
controversy.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  thoughts.  But,  nevertheless, 
I  am  bound  to  argue  that  his  state- 
ments are  confused  in  themselves  and 
unfair  in  their  effects  upon  the  unwary 
reader. 

It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  expect 
him  to  have  looked  back  to  my  former 
article  on  the  subject,  but  surely  he 
ought  to  have  done  so  before  writing  a 
reply  in  which  he  jumbles  together  my 
views  with  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  others,  from  whom  I  have  declared 
my  dissent.  Any  one  merely  reading 
his  reply  must  infer  from  it  that  I 
was  one  of  the  herd  of  old  Unitarians, 
assuming  the  great  antiquity  and  unity 
of  the  poems,  and  their  committal  to 
writing  some  800  or  900  years  before 
Christ.  In  fact  he  tabulates  his  own 
and  the  "  commonly-received  Homeric 
theory"  in  parallel  columns;  he  says 
I  have  only  repeated  the  old  argu- 
ments, which  he  has  all  along  endea- 
voured to  refute.  I  will  not  here 


attempt  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  at  full  length  (Macmillaris 
Magazine  for  October,  1878),  but  must 
protest  against  being  classed  with 
scholars  whom  I  oppose  as  strongly 
as  I  do  Mr.  Paley.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  his  points  in  detail. 

He  opens  by  stating  that  I  have 
misunderstood  him  in  thinking  that 
he  considered  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
new  compositions  (as  to  materials). 
He  says  they  were  no  such  thing,  but 
rather  poems  which  reduced  to  shape, 
curtailed,  rearranged,  &c.,  pre-existing 
materials,  some  very  old,  some  of  more 
recent,  perhaps  even  of  Periclean  date. 
I  am  very  willing  to  admit  this  correc- 
tion, because  it  destroys  another  part 
of  his  theory — I  mean  the  statement 
that  the  non- occurrence  of  Homeric 
stories  in  our  Greek  tragedies  is  due 
to  the  tragic  poets  not  having  known 
the  stories  in  our  Homer.  He  per- 
petually insists  on  this,  and  rejects 
the  explanation  which  I  have  success- 
fully (as  I  shall  show)  forced  upon 
him,  that  they  knew  our  Homer,  but 
would  not  use  him.  Of  course  I  in- 
ferred that  he  held  the  novelty  not 
only  of  the  form,  but  of  the  matter 
of  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  This  was 
his  only  possible  position.  But  now 
he  asserts  that  most  of  the  materials 
were  old.  Immediately  the  question 
recurs  :  If  they  were  old,  why  did  not 
the  tragic  poets,  who  constantly  com- 
posed plays  on  the  Troica,  use  them  I 
Were  they  inferior  materials  1  Were 
they  unsuitable  ?  If,  therefore,  I  for- 
merly misunderstood  him,  it  was  only 
because  I  imagined  his  position  to  be 
more  tenable  than  it  now  proves  to 
be. 

I  may  here  call  attention  to  an  im- 
portant collateral  argument,  urged  by 
Mr.  A.  Lang  in  a  recent  article  on 
the  same  question  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  He  shows  that  Mr.  Paley,  in 
his  anxiety  to  prove  the  greater  anti- 
quity of  the  Cyclic  epics,  has  actually 
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presupposed  in  their  composition  the 
very  conditions  which  he  rejects  as 
impossible  at  the  same  period  for  our 
Homer.  If  our  Homer  "  extracted 
from  and  epitomised  the  Cypria, 
Nostoi,  and  Little  Iliad"  then  these 
long  poems  existed  in  some  fixed  shape 
as  far  back  as  Pindar  and  the  earlier 
tragic  poets.  How,  then,  is  it  absurd 
to  attribute  the  same  antiquity  to  our 
Homer  ? 

The  next  couple  of  Mr.  Paley's  pages 
refer  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Grote,  and  to  the  increasing  pro- 
bability of  a  development  theory  ac- 
counting for  our  Homer.  This  part 
of  his  reply  does  not  concern  me — nay, 
rather  coincides  with  what  recent 
scholarship  has  accepted,  and  what  I 
do  not  dispute. 

But  I  pause  at  the  argumentum  ad 
verecundiam  on  p.  412  6,  where  he  an- 
swers my  charge  that  his  chronology 
of  the  Periclean  age  was  absurd,  by 
saying,  "  Surely  an  editor  of  these 
very  tragici  could  not  be  quite  so 
ignorant  as  that ! ' '  And  he  goes  on 
to  recite  his  many  and  meritorious 
classical  labours  to  show  that  such 
a  charge  against  such  a  man  is  really 
monstrous.  I  am  very  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  resist  this  appeal  to  au- 
thority. It  is  not  for  me  to  inquire 
into  the  psychological  question  how 
far  an  editor  of  many  classical  books 
may  be  exempt  from  error  as  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  authors  of 
these  books.  But  it  must  be  possible 
for  a  mind  amply  stored  with  rich 
materials  to  fail  in  the  right  ordering  of 
these  materials,  and  perhaps  through 
want  of  some  inferior  and  more  practi- 
cal qualities  to  set  up  a  theory  based  on 
the  dislocation  of  individually  familiar 
and  oft-considered  facts.  The  present 
case  is  a  signal  example,  and  Mr.  Paley 
cannot  escape  from  the  charge.  Let 
me  recapitulate  it  in  the  briefest  and 
strictest  form. 

Mr.  Paley  has  stated  that  the  tragic 
poets  did  not  borrow  from  our  Homer 
because  he  was  not  yet  known  in  their 
day. 

Mr.  Paley  includes,  and  must  in- 
clude among  the  tragici,  the  poets 


Sophocles  and  Euripides,  who  have 
left  us  the  majority  of  the  extant 
plays,  and  who  do  not  borrow  from 
our  Homer  in  any  respect  more  than 


Mr.  Paley  must  therefore  have 
meant  to  state  that  our  Homer  was 
not  composed,  and  the  myths  he  used 
unknown,  in  the  days  of  these  poets. 

Mr.  Paley  is  obliged  to  concede  that 
Plato  knew  our  Homer,  our  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  which  he  quotes  130  times  at 
least,  while  in  these,  and  in  his  other 
allusions  to  Homer,  he  never  quotes  or 
implies  any  other  Homer  than  that 
which  we  possess.  He  moreover  does 
mention  apocryphal  verses  recited  by 
the  rhapsodists,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
Homer  we  possess  as  the  father  and 
forerunner  of  tragedy. 

Mr.  Paley  therefore  concedes  that 
our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  composed 
and  became  famous  before  the  age  of 
Plato,  but  after  that  of  Euripides  —  the 
former  of  whom  perpetually  quotes  our 
Homer,  while  the  latter  perpetually 
ignores  him. 

Now  for  the  dates.  Euripides  lived 
till  the  year  406  B.C.,  and  the  majority 
of  his  extant  tragedies  were  composed 
after  the  year  425  B.C.  Sophocles  lived 
to  405  B.C.,  and  composed  tragedies  up 
to  his  death.  Plato  was  born  429  B.C., 
and  was  grown  up  and  educated  while 
these  poets  were  composing  their  later 
plays.  I  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Paley 
has  dislocated  two  contemporaneous 
writers  for  the  sake  of  his  theory  ; 
he  has  invented  a  gap  between  the 
tragici  and  Plato.  *II  Xcifor'  ?/  OVK 


Mr.  Paley  may  say  in  his  defence 
that  all  my  statements  are  mere  repe- 
titions of  old  objections.  If  this  be  so, 
why  did  he  never  answer  my  capital 
objection  1 

He  was  perhaps  the  first  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  remarkable  avoid- 
ance of  our  Homer  by  the  tragedians 
—  a  very  meritorious  suggestion,  and 
which  we  are  bound,  if  possible,  to 
explain.  But  he  rejects  the  solution 
which  I  advocate,  "  that  they  were 
well  known,  and  purposely  ignored," 
as  a  strange  proposition  (p.  413,  6), 
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and  one  that  does  not  convince  him. 
Will  the  reader  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  in  this  very  defence  Mr.  Paley  is 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  adopting  in 
substance  this  very  theory  !  "  Whe- 
ther," he  says  (p.  41 6,  b),  "  Antimachus 
furnished  the  first  written  copy  of  our 
poet — or  some  other  Ionic  poet — it  is 
clear  that  the  Tragics  preferred,  to  the 
last,  the  old  traditional  Homer,  and  not 
the  newer  literary  recension  [that  is, 
our  Homer].  It  is  quite  certain  they 
made  no  use  of  it.  Whether  they 
knew  the  Platonic  Homer  or  not,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say.  The  latest  of 
Euripides'  plays  (Iph.  Aid.  406  B.C.) 
is  taken  entirely  from  the  Cypria,  the 
opening  chorus  [which  is  spurious] 
having  some  passages  occurring  in  our 
Homer  mixed  with  others  that  do  not." 
Thus  Mr.  Paley  is  at  last  driven  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  our  Homer 
being  known  to  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides. He  admits  that  the  later 
tragedians  are  equally  silent  about 
him,  as  I  had  first  pointed  out.  Ad- 
mitting this  possibility,  he  concedes 
that  they  must  have  preferred  the 
Cyclic  epics. 

Now  I  ask  the  reader,  Is  it  possible 
that  our  Homer,  mentioned  170  times 
l>y  the  contemporary  Plato,  recognised  as 
the  king  of  poets,  discussed  as  a  book 
of  education,  read  by  boys  and  com- 
mented on  by  teachers,  was  not  known 
to  Euripides  and  Sophocles  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  they  did  not  even  know 
its  materials '{  Is  it  possible  that  they 
considered  them  inferior  to  the  Cyclic 
epics  ?  Thus  this  very  chronological 
absurdity,  which  he  thinks  too  obvious 
for  any  scholar,  has  actually  driven 
him  into  supporting  his  case  by  the 
arguments  of  his  adversary. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  main 
point  at  issue.  Mr.  Paley  and  I 
are  agreed  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  literary  productions,  and  were  not 
composed  till  their  author  or  authors 
were  in  possession  of  writing ;  with 
the  help  of  which  alone  such  long  and 
intricate  structures  could  be  framed 
and  carried  out.  I  have  urged  specially 
that  it  is  not  the  dissemination,  but 
the  composition  of  the  poems  which 


demands  this  condition.  Here  we  have 
a  major  limit  for  the  age  of  the  poems. 
They  were  not  composed  till  writing 
was  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  But  I 
insisted  particularly  that  writing 
among  literary  men  and  for  literary 
purposes  only  was  quite  sufficient,  and 
that  while  such  men  used  writing  for 
their  compositions,  the  public  need 
not  be  a  reading  public.  Mr.  Paley 
evidently  feels  the  force  of  this  dis- 
tinction, and  tries  to  evade  it.  "  He  " 
[Mr.  Mahaffy]  "thinks  it  quite  self- 
evident  that  Pindar  and  the  Tragics 
must  have  written  their  compositions. 
This  is  plausible,  and  might  be 
granted,  perhaps ;  but  it  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough.  We  want  to  show 
that  there  was  a  demand  for  written 
literature,  and  that  people  in  those 
days  were  not  entertained  with  spec- 
tacles and  recitations.  But  this  cannot 
be  shown,"  &c.  (P.  414,  b.) 

I  must  object  in  limine  to  the  hazy 
vagueness  (1)  of  his  admissions.  Let 
him  tell  us  distinctly  whether  he 
thinks  it  possible  that^^Eschylus  com- 
posed his  trilogies  without  the  use  of 
writing.  If  he  does,  we  may  relegate 
him  to  Bedlam, — if  he  does  not,  he 
must  admit  the  use  of  writing  for 
literary  purposes  in  the  opening  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  long  before  the  age 
of  Pericles.  The  same  will  follow 
concerning  Pindar,  whose  Fourth 
Pythian  Ode  (for  example)  is  a  com- 
position inconceivable  in  every  way 
without  the  use  of  writing.  When 
Mr.  Paley  objects  (p.  415,  b)  that  I 
could  not  have  known  the  passage  in 
which  Pindar  charges  a  messenger  to 
convey  his  ode  orally,  his  charge  of 
ignorance  against  me  may  easily  be 
retorted.  In  the  first  place  I  had 
argued  that  writing  was  required  for 
the  composition,  and  not  for  the  recita- 
tion of  elaborate  poems.  In  the  next 
place,  has  Mr.  Paley  forgotten  that  a 
Pindaric  ode  required  special  music 
and  figured  dancing — that  the  mere 
words  were  a  mere  libretto  of  a  mimic 
and  musical  performance  1  We  might 
as  well  infer  that  if  Wagner  comes 
from  Germany  to  England  with  an 
opera  which  he  has  written  for  the 
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English  public,  he  cannot  have  put  it 
down  in  writing,  but  carries  it  in  his 
head.  Thus  Pindar,  when  he  did  not 
himself  train  his  chorus,  was  bound  to 
send  some  efficient  conductor,  who 
knew  the  poet's  work  thoroughly,  to 
instruct  and  prepare  its  performance. 
Mr.  Paley  will,  I  suppose,  exclaim, 
"  How  could  I  be  ignorant  of  all  this  ? " 
But  a  man  may  know  a  great  many 
things,  and  not  bring  them  together 
into  proper  relation.  (2)  His  postulates 
are  not  more  tenable.  Why  "must 
we  show  that  there  was  a  demand  for 
written  literature  ; "  that  people  were 
not  content  with  recitations,  &c.  ?  Is 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  facts,  or  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Paley' s  theory?  I  had 
maintained,  and  still  do  maintain,  that 
writing  as  a  literary  resource  is  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  understand 
the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  I  maintain  that  while 
j3Sschylus  wrote  his  plays,  the  early 
Attic  public  may  have  been  quite 
content  to  hear  them,  as  they  were 
content  to  hear  the  epics  recited.  Why, 
I  should  like  to  know,  must  we  hold 
that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  could  not 
be  composed  till  people  wanted  to  have 
them  in  their  hands  and  read  them  1 

As  soon  as  we  have  clearly  re- 
established this  distinction,  Mr.  Paley 
himself  affords  us  ample  evidence  to 
refute  his  conclusions.  He  quotes 
(p.  414,  b)  my  expression,  "  diffusion  of 
books  in  a  literary  society,"  as  if  I 
had  postulated  it  as  early  as  500  B.C. 
I  did  no  such  thing.  I  said  the  minor 
limit  of  such  a  condition  at  Athens 
was  about  410  B.C.,  when  Aristophanes 
says,  "  Every  man  had  his  book,"  and 
when  Plato  was  grown  up. 

But  as  to  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
writing  in  500  B.C.  Mr.  Paley  himself 
reproduces  a  few  specimens  out  of  very 
many  he  has  copied  from  vases  which 
he  refers  to  the  year  500  B.C.  He 
says  we  have  thousands  of  such  speci- 
mens of  Greek  handwriting  (p.  414). 
Now  I  should  like  to  know  could  we 
possibly  have  any  more  conclusive 
proof  that  writing  was  commonly 
known  and  diffused  through  Greece 
before  this  epoch  ]  If  every  common 


potter  can  write  names  on  his  pots,  are 
we  still  to  doubt  whether  Pindar  and 
Simonides,  living  at  the  same  time, 
did  or  did  not  use  writing  for  their 
lyric  poems?  Any  fair  critic  would 
imagine  that  Mr.  Paley's  adversaries 
could  not  find  a  stronger  argument 
against  him.  How  then  does  he  use  it 
on  his  side  ? 

"  Though,"  says  he  (p.  414), "  we  have 
thousands  of  such  specimens,  &c.,  on 
archaic  vases,  these  are  all  so  amazingly 
bad  that  they  are  often  illegible  ! 
Indeed  the  style  of  spelling,  the  letters 
in  use,  above  all,  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  writing  backwards,  render 
the  notion  of  a  written  Iliad  of  500 
B.C.  almost  inconceivable." 

When  I  first  read  this  sentence  I 
doubted  for  a  moment  whether  I  was 
under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  its 
meaning,  or  whether  Mr.  Paley  was 
not  jesting  when  he  wrote  it.  What 
does  he  mean  by  amazingly  bad  and 
often  illegible  ?  The  words  he  gives 
as  specimens  (p.  415)  are  anything  but 
bad,  and  anything  but  illegible,  to  any 
one  who  has  learned  the  alphabet  in 
which  they  are  written.  If  they  are 
illegible  to  the  readers  of  this  Maga- 
zine, what  does  that  prove  ? 

But  again,  admitting  them  to  be  il- 
legible, for  argument's  sake,  is  not  that 
the  strongest  proof  of  a  wide  diffusion 
of  writing,  and  not  of  its  infancy  ? 
The  longer  men  write,  and  the  better 
people  can  read,  the  more  careless  do 
scribes  become.  Fugitive  and  careless 
manuscript  is  therefore  clearly  an 
evidence  not  that  people  write  with 
difficulty,  but  that  they  can  read  well. 

Again,  what  does  he  mean  by  "  the 
style  of  spelling  and  the  letters  in 
use  "  rendering  the  notion  of  a  written 
Iliad  inconceivable  ?  Is  it  their  un- 
likeness  to  our  letters?  Is  it  their 
clumsiness  1  Is  it  that  the  spelling  is 
variable,  and  does  not  agree  with  later 
orthography  ?  Surely  a  comparison  of 
the  Egyptian  papyri  and  Assyrian 
bricks  shows  that  men  have  written 
endless  documents  and  developed  an 
extensive  literature  with  a  graphic 
system  infinitely  more  cumbrous  and 
unmanageable. 
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But  I  have  kept  the  most  wonder- 
ful point  for  the  last.  "What  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  does  he  mean 
by  "the  almost  universal  practice  of 
writing  backwards  ?"  Does  he  imagine 
that  all  nations  are  bound  to  write 
from  left  to  right,  and  that  any  Greek 
potter  who  dares  to  violate  that  rule 
writes  backwards,1  and  thereby  proves 
he  is  incompetent  to  write  out  a  long 
book?  If  so,  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
patent  fact  that  the  Greeks  learned 
from  the  Phoenicians,  and  consequently 
at  first  wrote  from  right  to  left,  the 
opposite  fashion  being  only  gradually 
introduced.  Or  else  he  must  mean 
that  people  who  write  from  right  to 
left  are  incapable  of  a  written  litera- 
ture, when  we  have  the  whole  Hebrew 
Bible  and  the  whole  of  Arabic  litera- 
ture, not  to  say  every  man's  common 
sense,  to  contradict  him.  These  old 
pots  are  in  fact  valuable  evidence  from 
the  period  at  which  the  Greeks  had 
not  yet  broken  loose  from  the  habit  of 
their  Semitic  teachers,  and  possibly 
the  potters  kept  up  the  old  order  long 
after  literary  men  had  entered  upon 
that  remarkable  innovation  which  de- 
termined the  order  of  writing  from  left 
to  right  for  all  modern  Europe.  I  can- 
not imagine  any  other  hidden  mean- 
ing which  could  import  any  reasonable 
sense  into  the  remark.  As  it  stands 
we  might  fairly  charge  Mr.  Paley  with 
assuming  that  the  potters  insisted  (for 
their  practice  was  "  almost  universal ") 
on  reversing  the  natural  order  of  the 
letters,  and  that  as  our  Iliad  is  now 
written  from  left  to  right,  these  people 
must  have  been  too  ignorant  and  in- 
capable to  adopt  this  order,  and 
attempted  the  same  problem  as  if  we 
nowadays  were  to  attempt  to  write 
Paradise  Lost  backwards.  Such  an 
argument  however  is  only  fit  for  a 
comedy,  and  would  more  than  justify 
the  remark  of  his  German  critic  (in 
the  Lit.  Centralblati)  who  thinks  him 

1  If  writing  backwards  means  reversing  the 
ordinary  method,  then  "  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  writing  backwards  "  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  and  a  complete  absurdity,  for 
to  those  who  use  it  the  universal  practice  can- 
not be  backwards. 


but  little  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  later  researches  in  JZpigraphik. 

This  is  indeed  evident  from  his  re- 
mark about  the  now  famous  inscription 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Psam- 
metichus,  which  must  date  either  about 
650  or  600  B.C.  "  When  I  have  had 
opportunity  of  examining  it,"  says  he, 
"  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  my  opinion 
about  it."  What  does  this  mean1? 
Does  it  mean  that  he  wants  to  see  the 
actual  inscription,  or  that  he  doubts 
its  existence,  as  a  thing  new  and 
strange  to  him  ?  But  it  is  now  the 
first  and  most  important  document 
from  which  every  writer  in  Greek  in- 
scriptions starts.  It  is  reproduced 
in  Lepsius'  Briefe,  it  is  discussed 
in  Kirchhoff's  Studies  on  the  Greek 
Alphabet,  and  in  fact  in  every  book 
and  by  every  author  who  pretends  to 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  How  has 
Mr.  Paley  contrived  to  avoid  forming 
an  opinion  about  it  ?  If  he  will  not 
accept  the  consent  of  scholars  about 
it,  surely  he  is  bound  to  refute  them. 

As  to  the  other  testimony  of  the 
pots,  that  in  early  times  the  Cyclic  epics 
were  far  more  popular  and  more  widely 
known  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  he 
has  brought  together  much  important 
evidence,  and  has  thus  contributed 
valuable  material  to  the  study  of  the 
Homeric  problem.  But  the  silence  of 
the  vases  is  by  itself  quite  incompetent 
to  overthrow  the  irrefutable  proofs 
that  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not 
late  compositions,  and  must  therefore 
be  explained,  as  the  silence  of  the 
tragedies  is  explained,  by  conscious 
avoidance.  Whether  the  avoidance  is 
indeed  complete  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Scholars  of  eminence  in  that  depart- 
ment differ  from  Mr.  Paley,  and  the 
question  cannot  be  settled  without  an 
honest  and  candid  cataloguing  of  the 
subjects  and  a  numerical  statement  as 
to  the  occurrence  of  each. 

The  question  of  the  Homeric  language 
is  also  a  question  of  great  detail,  which 
will  require  a  particular  study  of  each 
form,  and  distinct  proofs  in  each  case 
that  the  forms  alleged  to  be  modern  by 
Mr.  Paley  are  indeed  foreign  to  old 
Epic  diction.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  has 
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offered  no  such  proofs,  and  his  asser- 
tions on  this  point  are  mostly  based 
on  the  very  weak  argument  of  non- 
occurrence  in  our  very  fragmentary 
older  documents.  Of  course  a  form 
may  not  chance  to  occur  in  the  scanty 
remnants  of  old  Greek  literature,  and 
may  nevertheless  have  been  long  in 
common  use.  Again,  the  real  occur- 
rence of  modernisms  does  not  prove 
the  late  composition,  but  the  late  tran- 
scription of  the  MSS.  we  possess, 
which  the  Alexandrian  critics  used 
for  their  recension.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  any  copy  survived  older 
than  450  B.C.,  and  no  doubt  many 
accommodations  to  the  modern  recita- 
tions must  be  made  in  them.  But 
these  may  only  affect  the  purity  of  our 
text ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  prove 
that  they  must  be  coeval  with  its  first 
construction. 

There  is  but  one  more  point  to  be 
mentioned.  Mr.  Paley  and  I  differ  on 
the  allusions  in  Herodotus  and  Pindar 
to  Homer.  He  thinks  they  are  recon- 
cilable with  an  ignorance  of  our  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  ;  I  think  this  impossible, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Herodotus, 
who  wrote  most  of  his  works  before 
the  year  425  B.C.  But  this  again  is 
an  inquiry  into  special  passages  for 
which  I  have  not  here  the  space,  nor 
my  readers  the  patience.  The  general 
public  must  judge  from  our  other 
arguments  which  of  us  is  likely  to  be 
right.  I  invite  the  student  to  take 
up  any  good  index  to  Herodotus  and 
go  through  the  passages  seriatim,  or 
else  to  read  the  discussion  of  them  in 
Sengebusch's  Dissertatio  Homerica  prior. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  again 
apologising  to  Mr.  Paley  if,  in  refuting 
his  arguments.  I  have  been  betrayed 
into  any  expressions  disrespectful  to 
himself.  It  would  be  wrong  in  me  to 
conceal  my  honest  opinion  that  most 
of  his  reply  is  so  vague  as  to  betray  a 


slovenly  way  of  thinking,  and  a  want 
of  grasping  with  clearness  and  firmness 
the  general  conditions  of  his  problem. 
In  one  case,  that  of  the  "  backward 
writing,"  he  seems  to  me  to  have  talked 
arrant  nonsense.  But  these  things  do 
not  detract  from  the  worth  of  his  other 
labours,  or  from  his  great  usefulness 
as  a  commentator. 

While  I  do  not  think  he  will  gain 
adherents  in  England,  I  rather  wonder 
that  he  has  made  no  converts  in 
Germany,  except  Dr.  John  Oberdick — 
a  suggestive  name.  A  nation  in  which 
a  great  thinker  (no  less  a  man  than 
J.  G.  Fichte)  could  be  found  to  say 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Wolfian 
theory  on  Homer  metaphysically  a 
priori,  ought  to  supply  to  Mr.  Paley 
similar  supporters  who  could  show 
that  his  opinions  are  universal  and 
necessary  truths  developed  from  in- 
ternal consciousness.  This  is  indeed 
the  position  of  the  theory  in  his  own 
mind.  He  has  thought  over  it  so 
long  that  it  has  become  a  primary 
truth  to  which  all  evidence  can  be 
easily  accommodated.  If  an  old  author 
citing  Homer  deviates  one  word  from 
our  texts,  he  is  declared  to  have  had 
a  different  poem  before  him.  If  he 
alludes  to  the  writing,  we  are  told  he 
means  painting. 

It  is  really  a  great  pity  that  Plato 
will  insist  on  citing  our  Homer,  and 
nothing  but  our  Homer.  Why  not 
join  the  school  of  Ast,  and  reject  the 
Dialogues  because  such  quotations 
occur  ]  It  will  then  be  child's  play  for 
Mr.  Paley  and  Dr.  John  Oberdick  to 
prove  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  in- 
vention of  Aristarchus,  and  establish 
the  undying  fame  of  those  musty 
grammarians  who  spent  their  lives 
in  conflicts  of  pedantry  among  the 
bleak  sandhills  and  the  dusty  book- 
shelves of  Alexandria. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 
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CHAMOUNI  AND  RYDAL. 

I  STOOD  one  shining  morning  where 
The  last  pines  stand  on  Montanvert, 
Gazing  on  giant  spires  that  grow 
From  the  great  frozen  gulfs  below. 

How  sheer  they  soared,  how  piercing  rose 
Above  the  mists,  beyond  the  snows  ! 
No  thinnest  veil  of  vapour  hid 
Each  sharp  and  airy  pyramid. 

No  breeze  moaned  there,  nor  cooing  bird, 
Deep  down  the  torrent  raved,  unheard, 
Only  the  cow-bells'  clang,  subdued, 
Shook  in  the  fields  below  the  wood. 

The  vision  vast,  the  lone  large  sky, 
The  kingly  charm  of  mountains  high, 
The  boundless  silence,  woke  in  me 
Abstraction,  reverence,  reverie. 

Days  dawned  that  felt  as  wide  away 
As  the  far  peaks  of   silvery  gray, 
Life's  lost  ideal,  love's  last  pain, 
In  those  full  moments  throbbed  again. 

And  a  much  differing  scene  was  born 
In  my  mind's  eye  on  that  blue  morn ; 
No  splintered  snowy  summits  there 
Shot  arrowy  heights  in  crystal  air : 

But  a  calm  sunset  slanted  still 
O'er  hoary  crag  and  heath-flushed  hill, 
And  at  their  foot,  by  birchen  brake, 
Dimpled  and  smiled  an  English  lake. 
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I  roamed  where  I  had  roamed  before, 
With  heart  elate  in  years  of  yore, 
Through  the  green  glens   by  Rotha  side, 
Which  Arnold  loved,  where  Wordsworth  died. 

That  flower  of  heaven,  eve's  tender  star, 
Trembled  with  light  above  Nab  Scar  ; 
And  from  his  towering  throne  aloft 
Fairfield  poured  purple  shadows  soft. 

The  tapers  twinkled  through  the  trees 
From  Bydal's  bower-bound   cottages, 
And  gentle  was  the  river's  flow, 
Like  love's  own  quivering  whisper  low. 

One  held  my  arm  will  walk  no  more 
On  Loughrigg  steeps  by  Rydal  shore, 
And  a  sweet  voice  was  speaking  clear — 
Earth  had  no  other  sound  so  dear. 

Her  words  were,  as  we  passed  along, 
Of  noble  sons  of  truth  and  song, — 
Of  Arnold  brave,  and  Wordsworth  pure, 
And  how  their  influences   endure. 

"They  have  not  left  us — are  not  dead, 
(The  earnest  voice  beside  me  said,) 
For  teacher  strong  and  poet  sage 
Are  deeply  working  in  the  age. 

For  aught  we  know  they  now  may  brood 
O'er  this  enchanted  solitude, 
With  thought  and  feeling  more  intense 
Than  we  in  the  blind  life  of  sense. 

On  us  and  others  (who  shall  tell  ?) 
Maybe  is  falling  here  a  spell 
From  Arnold's  knightly  spirit  free, 
And  Wordsworth's  grave  serenity." 

Hill-ward  we  stepped  o'er  turf  and  stone, 
The  clear  voice-current  warbling  on, 
I  little  answering,  loth  to   stay 
That  stream  of  silver  on  its  way. 
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Sometimes  I  checked  her,  with  a  smile, 
For  the  quick  heart  to  breathe  a  while ; 
Sometimes  she  stopped  to  stoop  and  pull 
Some  ambushed  blossom  beautiful. 

Those  tones  are  hushed,  that  light  is  cold, 
And  we  (but  not  the  world)  grow  old ; 
The  joy,  "the  bloom  of  young  desire," 
The  zest,  the  force,  the  strenuous  fire, 

Enthusiasms  bright,  sublime, 
That  heaven-like  made  that  early  time; — 
These  all  are  gone  :  must  faith  go  too  ? 
Is  truth  too  lovely  to  be  true? 

In  nature  dwells  no  kindling  soul? 
Moves  no  vast  life  throughout  the  whole  ? 
Are  not  thought,  knowledge,  love's  sweet  might, 
Shadows  of  substance  infinite? 

Shall  rippling  river,  bow  of  rain, 
Blue  mountains,  and  the  bluer  main, 
Red  dawn,  gold  sundown,  pearly  star, 
Be  fair,  nor  something  fairer  far  ? 

That  awful  hope,  so  deep,  that  swells 
At  the  keen  clash  of  Easter  bells, 
Is  it  a  waning  moon,  that  dies 
As  morn-like  lights  of  science  rise? 

By  all  that  yearns  in  art  and  song, 

By  the  vague  dreams  that  make  men  strong, 

By  memory's  penance,  by  the  glow 

Of  lifted  mood  poetic, — No  ! 

No !   by  the  stately  forms  that  stand 
Like  angels  in  yon  snowy  land  : 
No  !    by  the  stars  that,  pure  and  pale, 
Look  down  each  night  on  Rydal  vale. 

J.  TRUMAN. 
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WHAT  IS  TO   BE  DONE    WITH  THE   SLUMS? 


IT  is  a  sad  and  discreditable  fact  that 
in  the  richest  and  most  civilised  city 
of  the  world  chronic  overcrowding  is 
worse  than  ever.  In  spite  of  all  the 
humane  dead-lifts  that  have  been  made 
to  purify  by  sanitary  laws,  and  to  patch 
up  bits  of  dilapidation  here  and  there ; 
in  spite  of  the  unostentatious  generosity 
of  noble-hearted  individuals,  and  the 
joint-stock  efforts  of  philanthropy  and 
political  economy  to  prove  that  bene- 
volence well  managed  may  earn  five 
per  cent,  or  at  least  four-and-a-half; 
in  spite  of  what  has  been  effected 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  and  by  the  gifts  of 
Mr.  Peabody,  the  congestion  of  work- 
a-day  life  in  great  tracts  of  London 
has  under  our  eyes  sensibly  increased, 
is  dangerously  increasing,  and  ought, 
without  further  paltering,  to  be  effectu- 
ally diminished.  The  day  is  past  for 
fiddle-faddle  theories  about  the  general 
adequacy  or  the  partial  applicability 
of  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand 
to  the  roofing  of  four  millions  of  people 
who  have  been  drawn  together  in  the 
smallest  space  ever  occupied  by  such 
a  mass  of  human  beings,  and  who  can- 
not by  any  force  or  persuasion  be  scat- 
tered over  the  less  populous  regions  of 
the  realm,  because  if  they  move  they 
must  starve.  Here  they  are,  and  here 
for  the  most  part  they  are  certain  to 
remain,  earning  their  bread  and  obey- 
ing the  law,  and  contributing  their 
quota  of  indirect  taxes  to  the  state, 
without  mutinous  cabal  or  anarchic 
plot  or  tumultuous  gatherings,  even  to 
complain,  yet  doomed  to  dwell — hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them — in  styes 
and  dens  not  fit  for  brutes  to  be  stalled 
in,  far  less  for  fellow  Christians.  It  is 
no  use  railing  at  the  selfishness  of  great 
proprietors  of  house  property,  who 
might,  if  they  would,  do  a  good  deal 
to  abate  the  existing  evil  and  check 
its  growth  in  future.  There  are  few 
metropolitan  landlords  who  have  the 
power,  and  still  fewer  who  have  the 


will,  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  He 
rebuilds  where  he  pulls  down ;  and  he 
rebuilds  not  merely  mansions  more 
luxurious  for  those  who  can  afford 
them,  but,  near  and  around,  dwellings 
of  varied  dimensions  for  those  who 
follow  various  sorts  of  industry,  and 
lightsome,  cheerful,  and  well- ventilated 
habitations  for  such  as  live  by  waged 
labour.  This  is  what  comes  of  keeping 
a  conscience,  and  acting  up  to  one's 
responsibilities.  This  is  the  true  con- 
servatism which  heaps  coals  of  fire 
upon  the  head  of  democracy,  and  which, 
if  it  were  generally  followed  in  social 
matters,  would  take  the  bread  out  of 
the  mouth  of  agitators,  and  leave  Com- 
munism not  a  chance  of  converts.  If 
the  graduation  of  society  as  it  exists 
in  England  is  to  continue,  the  inter- 
mingling of  classes  must  be  allowed 
and  even  encouraged  in  great  towns  as 
well  as  in  country  parishes.  The  true 
ringleaders  of  anarchy  to  come  are  the 
men  who  clear  the  hill-side  and  the 
valley  to  escape  liability  in  time  of 
need,  or  to  extend  for  ostentation 
rather  than  pleasure  cover  for  game 
or  park  for  deer.  These  are  the  real 
propagandists  of  the  counter  creed  in 
Levelling,  not  the  penniless  mobs 
casually  gathered  to  shout  "  Rent  by 
jury,"  or  "  lots  apiece  for  all."  Eng- 
land hates  uniformity,  and  should  uni- 
formity ever  come,  the  civilisation, 
worth,  and  glory  of  England  will  be  no 
more.  It  will  never  come  if  landed 
property  learns  betimes  the  prudence 
of  being  patriotic,  and  eschews  as 
poison  the  egotism  of  over-expendi- 
ture. But  are  the  duties  of  property 
less  in  the  swarming  parishes  of  a 
town  than  in  the  hamlet-studded  re- 
gions of  a  sparsely- populated  county? 
To  impartial  observers  they  would 
seem  to  be  even  more  obligatory,  in- 
asmuch as  the  good  fruits  of  their 
performance  and  the  ill  consequences 
of  their  neglect  are  incalculably 
greater.  And  yet  it  is  unhappily 
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notorious  that  in  too  many  instances 
society  pleads  in  vain  for  sympathy 
or  help  in  its  struggle  for  decent  and 
wholesome  dwellings,  to  the  great 
owners  of  house  property.  Some  of 
them  are  content  to  keep  up  the 
lucrative  slum;  for  it  pays  well,  un- 
commonly well,  scandalously  well. 
The  middlemen  can  afford  to  take 
leases  for  years  of  courts  and  alleys 
and  sides  of  back  streets  at  extra 
rents  because,  as  everybody  knows 
who  chooses  to  know,  they  '.can,  by 
over- crowding,  sub-let  them  at  usuri- 
ous profit.  Other  proprietors  affect 
disdain  of  this  sordid  and  unsavoury 
mode  of  money-making.  They  are  all 
for  demolition  and  re-building  on  the 
genteel  principle.  They  would  im- 
prove the  town  by  improving  the 
estate,  and  their  plan  is  to  improve 
the  working  population  out  of  sight. 
The  bees  may  make  honey  while  they 
can  by  day,  but  the  lordly  hive  must 
be  cleared  of  them  at  night.  No 
weary  loiterers  allowed.  Lodging- 
houses  must  be  interdicted ;  sub- 
letting of  all  kinds  forbidden  under 
penalties ;  and,  in  a  word,  class  dis- 
tinction made  the  condition  and  test 
of  toleration  in  locality.  The  only 
comfort  is  that  there  are  not  a  great 
many  large  proprietors  of  this  way  of 
thinking  in  any  of  our  great  cities. 
The  vast  preponderance  of  house  pro- 
perty belongs  to  persons  comparatively 
obscure  and  wholly  powerless  to  in- 
fluence, individually  or  even  by  ordi- 
nary combination,  the  plight  of  the 
circumjacent  neighbourhood  in  which 
their  very  names  and  addresses  are 
almost  unknown.  Small  freeholds  and 
long  leases  so  abound  in  nine-tenths 
of  London,  that  to  save  time  and 
trouble  it  may  be  said  at  once,  if  a 
law  of  amelioration  is  to  have  any 
practical  efficacy  it  must  be  made  with 
reference  specifically  to  them.  And 
if  it  be  useless  to  upbraid  lordly 
owners  of  slum,  equally  idle  is  it  to 
set  about  scolding  what  are  sometimes 
called  the  shabby  and  greedy  owners 
of  a  score  or  a  dozen  dingy  or  dis- 
reputable houses.  The  rents  so  derived 
are  their  income,  frequently  inherited, 


or  left  by  will,  or  taken  over  in  pay- 
ment of  mortgage.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  whistle  the  birds  off  the  bushes 
as  to  coax  these  people  to  give  up  their 
rents  for  a  twelvemonth,  pull  down 
their  wretched  houses,  and  borrow 
money  to  build  them  up  again  for  the 
benefit  of  they  don't  know  whom, 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  philanthropy.  Yet  this 
hideous  mockery  of  an  alternative  is 
practically  what  the  enlightened  pub- 
lic would  seem  to  rely  on  for  the 
abatement  of  the  most  pressing  evil 
of  the  day.  Empty  chatter  about 
supply  and  demand,  laissez-faire  in 
house-building,  and  political  homilies 
about  keeping  the  smallest  room  clean, 
make  up  the  beginning  and  middle 
and  end  of  all  that  political  econo- 
mists and  starched  doctrinaires  of 
every  description  have  to  say  upon 
the  subject.  Do  not  landlords  know 
best  what  sort  of  tenants  they  want  ? 
Do  not  workmen  know  best  what  sort 
of  accommodation  they  need  ?  If  they 
are  dirty  or  lazy  or  drunken,  will  they 
not  swelter  and  grub  wherever  they 
are  1  And  would  they  not  to-morrow 
make  a  piggery  of  any  new  room  they 
were  placed  in  1  If  they  are  cleanly, 
sober,  and  decent,  will  they  not  travel 
by  tram  to  the  suburbs  or  by  rail  to 
the  country  where  they  can  have  fresh 
air  for  nothing — yes,  and  any  amount 
of  wet-through  and  dry-again  experi- 
ence into  the  bargain?  But  this,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  is  mere  non- 
sense, intensely  provocative  of  bitter 
and  resentful  scoff  wherever  men  are 
driven  together  to  drink  care  away 
and  listen  to  wild  schemes  of  sub- 
versive change  as  their  only  hope  of 
escape  from  the  misery  of  over- 
crowding. 

There  is  not  a  large  employer  of 
labour  who  has  the  intellect  or  the 
heart  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
his  workmen,  who  does  not  feel  the 
importance  of  their  dwelling  within 
reasonable  distance  of  their  work.  He 
knows  by  practical  experience  that 
the  majority  of  them  will  not,  if  they 
can  help  it,  go  far  off ;  and  he  knows 
that  he  and  they  would  be  the  worse 
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for  it  if  they  did.  Men  of  wealth 
and  humane  disposition  are  in  many 
instances  anxious  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  their  people  close  at 
hand  ;  and  instances  might  be  named 
where  this  has  been  done,  not  from 
any  pitiful  desire  to  speculate  in  the 
wants  of  labour,  or  with  the  least 
taint  of  the  miserable  greed  reprehend- 
ed in  the  Truck  Acts,  but  simply  from 
an  honourable  and  withal  prudential 
desire  to  keep  wage  dependants  in 
comfort  and  content.  An  unspeak- 
ably wretched  and  vile  range  of 
houses  off  Drury  Lane  were  some 
years  ago  removed,  not  all  at  once  but 
by  degrees,  by  the  Local  Authorities. 
One  plot  was  bought  and  built  on  by  the 
School  Board,  and  another  by  Messrs. 
Pfeil,  Stedall,  and  Son,  partly  for  addi- 
tional warehouses  and  partly  to  provide 
decent  habitations  for  a  certain  number 
of  their  work-people  at  moderate  rents 
payable  out  of  their  wages.  But  con- 
tinually employers  are  baulked  in  the 
attempt  by  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 
The  same  impediments  that  have 
hitherto  hindered  local  authorities  in  re- 
placing decayed  with  healthful  dwell- 
ings, baffle  them.  Take  an  example  from 
the  experience  of  yesterday.  One  of 
the  largest  firms  in  central  London 
found  their  best  workpeople  worried 
and  harassed  by  eviction  from  their 
homes  by  the  dilapidatory  sweep  of 
what  are  called  metropolitan  improve- 
ments. Hundreds  of  houses  full  of 
inhabitants  from  cellar  to  garret  were 
cleared  away  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  The  first  batch  dispossessed 
were  able  to  squeeze  into  the  surround- 
ing streets  already  far  too  full ;  but 
the  succeeding  detachments  of  fugi- 
tives from  the  crowbar  and  pick-axe 
of  pitiless  improvement  had  to  wander 
hither  and  thither  ;  permanently  but 
inevitably  expanding  the  circle  of 
slum :  for  in  no  case  worth  mentioning, 
was  any  provision  made  for  the  want 
of  habitation  thus  created  ;  nor  to  the 
present  hour  has  there  been.  Messrs. 
Combe  and  Co.  not  choosing  to  look  on 
passively  at  this  dislocation  of  industry 
set  about  trying  how  the  portion  of  it 
might  be  countervailed  that  affected 


their  own  best  hands.  They  found 
abutting  on  their  stables  a  tumble- 
down house  crammed  with  lodgers; 
the  cellarage  reeking  with  filth;  the 
small  rooms  foetid,  not  from  prevalence 
of  statutable  disease,  but  from  the 
far  commoner,  and  not  less  certain, 
pestilence  of  over-used  and  re-inhaled 
air.  They  sought  out  the  owner, 
who  had  a  mind  to  sell,  and  who 
could  be  bribed  by  500£.  to  do  so. 
As  quickly  as  might  be  a  higher 
and  roomier  structure  was  raised  in 
lieu  of  the  old  one,  and  half-a-dozen 
families  were  most  thankful  to  have 
each  their  healthful  apartments  to 
occupy  at  a  moderate  rent.  Seeing 
the  experiment  worked  well,  Messrs. 
Combe  wished  to  provide  similarly  for 
some  more  of  their  people.  Their  sur- 
veyor reported  that  next  door  was  a 
lodging-house  if  possible  in  a  still  more 
execrable  condition.  Nine  wretched 
women  slept  in  one  room,  and  the  rest 
was  all  in  keeping.  He  was  instruct- 
ed to  offer  an  equal  sum  in  purchase. 
It  was  refused,  and  1,200Z.  stated  as 
the  lowest  price  that  could  be  even 
considered. 

Disgusted  at  the  extortionate  de- 
mand, they  hesitated ;  but,  after  a 
little,  sent  a  cheque  with  authority  to 
close  the  bargain ;  whereupon  the 
genteel  owner  advanced  to  1,600?.,  and 
refused  point  blank  to  listen  to  less. 
Had  the  Act  of  1868  been  passed  as 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  it,  this 
miserable  abuse  of  the  very  name  of 
property  would  not  remain  without 
easy  and  equitable  remedy.  The  vile 
den  would  have  been  indicted  upon 
the  requisition  of  the  neighbours  as 
unfit  for  further  habitation.  The  fair 
price  would  have  been  given  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  arbitrament  as  compen- 
sation ;  the  site  would  have  been 
bought  by  the  firm  alluded  to  and  re- 
built on ;  or,  if  not,  the  local  authority 
would  have  received  the  requisite 
funds  from  the  Exchequer  Loan  Com- 
missioners at  four  per  cent,  and  when 
the  erection  was  finished,  sold  it  for 
reimbursal  to  some  private  individual, 
with  covenants  against  its  misuse 
hereafter,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
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title.  Look  on  this  picture  and  on 
that, — and  say  which  were  best  for 
the  employers,  the  workmen,  the 
parish,  the  town. 

Parliament  has  twice  within  the  last 
few  years  essayed  to  deal  by  statute 
with  the  growing  evil — for  growing 
with  the  growth  and  deepening  with 
the  intensity  of  aggregation  it  is  un- 
doubtedly. In  1868  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  repeated  discussions, 
passed  without  a  division  a  Bill  giving 
the  municipal  authority  (whether  cor- 
poration, vestry,  or  local  board)  four 
distinct  powers,  viz. :  1.  To  compel  re- 
pair of  unwholesome  dwellings,  under 
penalty  of  demolition;  2.  To  pull  down, 
and  sell  the  freehold  of  the  site  ;  3.  To 
compensate  the  owner  for  the  fair 
value  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act ; 
and  4.  To  build  workmen's  dwellings 
with  money  borrowed  at  four  per 
cent,  charging  the  payment  for  thirty 
years  upon  the  rates.  The  authors 
and  advocates  of  the  measure  con- 
vinced the  elective  branch  of  the 
legislature  that  these  provisions  were 
necessary  for  the  reform  of  the 
slums,  and  that  if  granted,  they  would 
be  efficacious,  not  suddenly  or  magi- 
cally— nobody  said  that, — but  steadily 
and  safely,  because  gradually,  as  all 
great  changes  ought  to  be  made.  If 
selfish  house-owners  would  not  purify 
and  repair  over-used  habitations,  they 
ought  to  be  removed ;  but  if  removed, 
they  ought,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  be 
re-built,  in  order  that  the  adjacent 
district  might  not  be  made  just  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  change.  No  local 
authority  can  be  found,  however, 
willing  to  take  away  their  neighbours' 
property  without  paying  a  reasonable 
price  for  it ;  and  therefore  the  House 
of  Commons  agreed  upon  the  applica- 
tion to  cases  of  this  kind  of  the  same 
righteous  and  reasonable  rule  of  equit- 
able compensation  which  is  adopted 
where  property  is  taken  for  railways, 
canals,  or  street  widenings.  And  had 
the  Bill  become  law  as  thus  framed 
and  approved,  we  should  have  far  less 
misery  and  degradation  caused  by 
over- crowding  in  decayed  dwellings  at 
the  present  hour.  Unhappily,  a  small 


knot  of  obstructionists  in  the  House 
of  Lords  took  advantage  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  session  to  strike  out  the 
compensation  and  re-building  clauses. 
They  well  knew  that  without  these 
the  elective  and  responsible  local 
authorities  would  shrink  from  enforc- 
ing demolition,  and  that  consequently 
old  and  pestilential,  but  withal  let- 
able  and  lucrative  rookeries,  would 
continue  to  be  crowded  by  hard-driven 
toilers  for  weekly  wages.  The  trans- 
parent pretext  for  thus  mutilating  the 
measure  was  that  if  the  power  to  pull 
down  was  given  it  would  be  exercised 
regardless  of  consequences ;  and  that 
if  exercised,  the  rule  of  supply  and 
demand  would  do  the  rest.  In  vain 
the  hollowness  of  all  this  was  pointed 
out  at  the  time.  Profitable  slum  was 
to  be  respited  for  another  decade,  and 
respited  it  has  been.  Ten  years'  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  without  compen- 
satory and  reconstructive  enactments 
the  work  cannot  be  adequately  done ; 
and  it  is  therefore  natural  and  fitting 
that  once  more  Parliament  should  be 
asked  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to 
recur  to  its  own  good  intentions  of 
ten  years  ago.  The  Bill  of  1868,  in 
the  very  words  in  which  it  then  passed 
the  Commons,  was  re-introduced  before 
Christmas.  Full  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  for  its  re -examination  ere  it 
comes  up  for  second  reading  at  Easter. 
Throughout  the  Metropolis  there  has 
hardly  been  a  dissentient  voice 
heard.  Vestries,  district  boards, 
clergy,  magistrates,  and  physicians 
all  desire  some  such  enactment  where- 
by in  all  parts  of  the  town  simultane- 
ously, the  worst  instances  of  insalu- 
brity may  be  dealt  with — bit  by  bit,  half 
a  dozen  houses  at  a  time,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little  more,  without  any 
sweeping  displacement  in  any  one  spot 
of  a  helpless  population  who,  badly 
lodged  as  they  are  now,  can  only  be 
rendered  more  miserable  and  make 
others  equally  so  when  unearthed  by 
wholesale. 

In  London  the  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  of  Works  have  been  blamed 
for  not  doing  more  to  reform  the  de- 
generate and  overcrowded  parts  of  the 
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town.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust. 
They  were  ready  enough  to  undertake 
the  task.  They  petitioned  to  be  al- 
lowed to  perform  it.  They  stretched 
out  their  municipal  hands  for  the  im- 
plements of  good.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons said  they  should  have  them ;  but 
the  House  of  Lords  broke  the  promise 
thus  held  out,  of  the  pick-axe  for  one 
hand  and  the  trowel  for  the  other,  and 
left  them  to  deal  with  the  misery  of 
insufficient  roofage,  offering  them 
instead  the  alternatives  of  doing 
nothing  or  pulling  down  without  the 
power  to  rebuild.  Legislative  mock- 
ery 1  The  people  groan  for  the  few- 
ness and  closenesss  and  rottenness 
of  their  dwellings,  and  the  Vestries 
were  told  by  the  Lords  of  Parliament 
to  lessen  the  number  by  demolition, 
and  thereby  to  render  the  rest  more 
productive  of  rent,  filth,  and  degrada- 
tion. 

All  corporate  bodies  have  their 
faults.  It  has  ever  been  and  will  ever 
be  so  while  society  is  made  up  of  fallible 
men.  The  Metropolitan  Vestries  have 
sometimes  fallen  into  mistakes  for 
which  they  have  had  to  bear  no  stinted 
measure  of  reproach.  But  in  not 
ruthlessly  putting  in  force  the  uncom- 
pensatory  and  uncreative  provisions 
insidiously  suggested  by  the  Lords  in 
the  Bill  of  1868  they  are  deserving  of 
thanks  not  taunts  ,  for  the  effect  of 
their  doing  so  would  only  have  been  a 
sore  aggravation  of  the  evil.  With 
great  discrimination  and  humane  skill 
they  did  in  many  instances  all  that  the 
mutilated  law  enabled  them  safely  to 
do.  They  served  notice  on  the  rent- 
usurer  to  put  his  houses  into  habitable 
condition  under  penalty  of  having 
them  shut  up  or  pulled  down.  In 
hundreds  of  cases,  after  parley  and 
altex-cation,  the  premises  have  been  put 
into  tenantable  order  sooner  than  have 
them  closed.  The  best  thing  could 
not  be  done  with  them,  but  the  next 
best  thing  was,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  that  is  something. 
Thoubands  of  women  and  children  have 
thereby  been  left  their  old  shelter 
until  better  times  come — if  they  shall 
ever  come.  They  will  come  whenever 


the  legislature  has  the  Christian  wis- 
dom to  permit  local  authorities  to 
replace  tumble-down  dwellings  grown 
unhealthy  by  long  over-use,  with  whole- 
some habitations,  roomier  and  loftier, 
and  guaranteed  against  being  too  much 
sub  let  and  thereby  being  too  highly 
rack-rented.  Of  course  what  has  been 
done  during  the  last  few  years  in  this 
matter  of  compulsory  repair  has  not 
made  the  superficial  stare,  and  has 
not  figured  in  statistical  returns — those 
patent  sieves  with  the  Lion-and-the- 
Unicorn  warranty  which  let  most  of 
the  vital  facts  of  vulgar  life  slip  through. 
No  pharisaic  folio,  hot- pressed  by  Han- 
sard and  sent  free  by  post,  tells 
what  dens  have  been  cleared  out,  what 
barracoons  have  had  some  of  God's 
fresh  air  let  to  sigh  through  them, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
left  in  the  Bill  of  1868,  and  quietly, 
thoughtfully,  and  wisely  put  in  force 
by  the  local  authorities  of  Islington, 
Clerkenwell,  Holborn,  Bloomsbury. 
Take,  for  example,  five  years'  work 
under  the  unfairly,  fettered  Act  of 
1868,  and  we  shall  see  how  it  would 
have  worked  had  it  not  been  bound  by 
Westbury's  green  withes.  A  return 
for  that  period  furnished  to  the  District 
Board  of  Works  for  Bloomsbury  shows 
the  following  results  : — Thirty  groups, 
containing  in  all  a  hundred-and-sixty 
houses,  situated  in  various  portions 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  were  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
and  notices  served  upon  their  respective 
owners  that  if  not  put  into  tenantable 
order,  that  is  to  say,  freed  from  de- 
fects tending  to  shorten  life  by  the 
generation  of  disease,  they  would  be 
pulled  down.  A  single  house  was  the 
subject  in  two  or  three  instances  of 
denunciation ;  the  remainder  were 
clusters  varying  from  two  to  fifteen. 
Under  the  threat  of  demolition  fifty- 
three  dwellings  were  cleansed,  drained, 
made  water-tight  at  the  roof,  and,  in 
short,  rendered  habitable.  And  of  these 
some  eight  or  nine  were  eventually  re- 
built, probably  because  it  was  found 
as  hard  now  as  of  old  to  put  new 
wine  into  old  bottles.  Some  eight 
or  nine  having  been  left  unrepaired 
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by  their  owners  or  leaseholders  were 
shut     up     till    further     notice,    that 
further     time     might     be    given    for 
purchasers.       The    remaining    ninety- 
nine  were  actually  pulled  down,  and 
the  local  authority  having    no  power 
to  rebuild  themselves  (in  consequence 
of  the  anti-amendments  of  the  House 
of  Lords),  had  no  choice  but  to  offer 
the  sites  to  whoever  would  take  them, 
in  order  that  they  should  not  lie  waste 
and  the  parish  be  the  poorer  by  loss  of 
rates.    To  blame  the  local  municipality 
for  not  pulling  down  where  they  could 
enforce  repair,   or   for   pulling    down 
without  being    able    to     rebuild,    or, 
finally,  for  letting  the  sites  by  competi- 
tion when  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done  with  them,  is  the  mere  impudence 
of  idle  and  ignorant  pedantry,  neither 
just,  rational,  nor  true.     Some  of  the 
sites  thus  disposed  of  by  the  Blooms- 
bury  Board  of  Works  were  taken  for 
schools,  some  by  philanthropic  societies 
or  by  individual  builders  for  new  dwell- 
ings,  some  for  warehouses,  and  some 
few  were  not  taken  at  all.     Had  the 
Bill  been  passed  as  the  Commons  voted 
it,  all  would  have  been  devoted  to  re- 
placing the  habitations  destroyed,  but 
having    been    flung  in  a    supercilious 
fit  of  indifference  to  rent-usury  at  the 
heads   of    the   Yestries    and    District 
Boards,  they  were  helpless  to  do  better 
than    they    have    done.      They    were 
given  an  Act  to  make  the  worst  of  it 
for  the  health  and  contentment  of  the 
people :   they  took  the  Act  and  they 
made  the  best  of  it.     Yet  we  are  told 
by  empirics  and  quacks  that  it  is  no 
use  trusting  a  reform  of  the  slums  to 
the   municipal   bodies   that  have   the 
greatest  conceivable  interest  in   their 
reformation ;  and  that  nothing  will  do 
but  to  give  the  whole  matter  as  further 
prey  into  the  maw  of  centralism  to  be 
crunched  and  gulped  and  ruminated  at 
will    by  that   unaccountable   and   un- 
accounting    creature.      Wretched  and 
ruinous  have  been  the  results  of  other 
experiments  of  this  kind  within  recent 
years,  and  miserable  will  be  the  disap- 
pointment and  discontent  if,  in  weari- 
ness  of    hope    deferred,  metropolitan 
communities  submit  to  be  divested  of 


one  of  their  most  humanising  and 
healthful  functions  instead  of  insisting 
upon  the  proper  powers  being  at  length 
conceded  for  their  due  performance. 

Sixty-six  houses  demolished  and  re- 
placed, or,  in  other  words,  250  human 
beings     rescued     from    wallowing    in 
the    mire,   as  though    they    were   no 
better    than  swine,    and    enabled    to 
dwell   in  decency  and  cleanliness  and 
health,  equally  near  the  scene  of  their 
humble  toil,  is  not  a  despicable  tale  of 
bricks  made  without  straw.     The  stint 
in  the  straw  is  the  burden  of  Egypt, 
let  fine  gentlemen  philanthropists  laugh 
at  it  if  they  will.     But  had  the  local 
authorities  in  Bloomsbury  had  common 
fair  play  by  law  from   1872  to  1877, 
instead    of     250    men,     women,    and 
children   so  redeemed   from    degrada- 
tion,   dirt,    and    disease,    four   times 
that  number  would  have  been  readily 
and    cheerfully  rescued.      What     the 
optics   of   the  peers  could  not  see  in 
1868   the   simple  eyes    of   local    self- 
government  recognised  clearly  enough, 
namely,  that  within  gunshot  of   Tra- 
falgar Square  it  would  be  better  for 
the  parish  to  have  so  many  good  new 
houses  instead  of  rotten,  tumble-down, 
villanous  dens ;  and  if  given  by  statute 
the  power  of  buying  up  these   latter 
at  Lands  Clauses  price,  and  rebuilding 
if  necessary  with  money  at  four  per 
cent,  charged  on  the  rates,  they  would 
be  idiots  if  they  did  not  steadily  put 
in  operation  powers  so  beneficial. 

"  It  has  been  asserted,"  says  Dr. 
Septimus  Gibbon,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  Holborn  district,1 
"  that  we  do  not  apply  this  excellent 
Act  of  Parliament  so  much  as  we 
ought  to  do  ;  this  is  a  mistake.  Our 
Board  took  an  active  part  in  getting  it 
passed,  and  endeavoured,  unfortunately 
without  success,  to  get  the  provision 
for  opening  out  close  courts  and  alleys 
which  existed  in  the  original  draft  of 
the  Bill  retained ;  and  ever  since  the 
day  that  it  received  the  Royal  assent, 
we  have  been  applying,  or  threatening 
to  apply,  the  Act  to  houses  that  could 
be  fairly  subjected  to  it.  Besides 

1  Annual  Report  District  Board  of  Works, 
1876,  p.  29. 
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having  150  houses,  belonging  chiefly  to 
one  owner,  put  into  a  complete  state 
of  sanitary  repair,  it  has  been 
actually  applied  to  153  other 
houses,  with  the  result  of  causing 
seventy-six  to  be  thoroughly  repaired 
and  improved,  fifty-one  to  be  demo- 
lished, twenty-six  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
five  to  be  closed.  This  progress  will 
not  appear  culpably  slow  to  any  one 
who  knows  the  manner  in  which  the 
Act  deals  with  the  various  owners  of 
such  property." 

Meanwhile,  vast  dilapidation  has 
taken  place  in  the  same  district  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  great  thoroughfare 
from  Oxford  Street  across  Farringdon 
Street  to  Bethnal  Green,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  separate  New  Street 
Act.  Several  thousand  dwellings  dense- 
ly occupied  have  for  this  purpose  with- 
in the  last  five  years  been  demolished, 
and  their  inhabitants,  without  condi- 
tion, compensation,  or  commiseration, 
told  to  be  gone.  Most  of  these  people 
earned  their  broad  by  humble  indus- 
tries of  various  kinds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; but  what  of  that  1  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  all  sides  was  already  chock 
full,  as  full  as  health  and  decency 
would  allow ;  but  what  of  it  ?  their 
evicted  friends  and  workmates,  who 
by  coaxing,  bribing,  or  squeezing  in, 
where  fairly  there  was  no  room  for 
them,  might,  nay,  must,  smudge  the 
face  of  their  cleanliness,  use  up  the 
air  of  living  and  sleeping  rooms 
already  too  often  inhaled,  and  blunt 
the  edge  of  decency  theretofore  with 
difficulty  preserved ;  but  what  of 
that  ?  Did  not  the  Street  Act  contain 
certain  attenuated  provisions,  reluc- 
tantly inserted  by  the  Upper  House, 
directing  the  Metropolitan  Board  to 
offer  a  certain  number  of  plots  in  the 
waste  ground  they  made  for  the 
building  of  workmen's  dwellings  ?  but 
what  of  that  ?  the  devastation  is  a  fact, 
huge,  gaunt,  and  hideous,  that  any 
one  may  go  and  see  for  himself  if  he 
will ;  the  extirpation  of  the  multitude 
is  a  fact  which  all  the  surrounding 
regions  know  to  their  cost;  but  the 
pretended  rebuildings  are  not  a  fact, 
not  a  brick  of  them  up  to  the  present 


hour.  In  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell 
alone  eight  streets,  and  seven  courts 
and  alleys,  containing  together  219 
houses,  varying  in  rent  from  251.  to 
4:01.  a  year  were  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  their  inmates,  in, 
number  probably  estimated  at  2,200, 
were  dispersed  over  the  surrounding 
district. 

In  the  report  of  a  visitation  in 
January  last  without  notice  of  any 
kind  to  owners  or  occupants  interested, 
made  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  James's,  a 
large  employer  of  labour  in  Barnsbury, 
and  one  of  the  Members  for  the  Borough, 
a  graphic  description  is  given  of  one 
segment  of  the  zone  of  dirt,  disease, 
and  degradation  created  by  this  par- 
ticular specimen  of  summary  and 
sweeping  town  improvement.  A  some- 
what similar  proceeding  had  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  cut  an  enormous  hole 
from  north  to  south  through  the  same 
region,  which  was  left  almost  empty 
until  the  other  day.  What  remained 
of  Saffron  Hill  was  consequently  over- 
loaded with  human  beings,  amongst 
others  by  a  colony  of  Italian  workmen 
and  organ-grinders ;  and  there  they 
contrived,  the  rest  of  the  world  knew 
not  how,  to  shelter  together  at  nights, 
their  occupation  -being  out  of  doors  by 
day.  The  transverse  scheme  of  statut- 
able  havoc  running  from  east  to  west 
put  them  once  more  to  flight,  and  they 
have  settled  anew  on  the  first  incline 
of  Pentonville  Hill,  filling  every  cellar 
and  attic  and  room  between  by  the 
"  open  sesame  "  of  their  hard- won  earn- 
ings. A  worthy  tradesman  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  one  of  the  quiet 
respectable  streets  of  the  region  told 
his  visitors  that  it  had  become  hardly 
bearable  for  decent  folk  to  remain  in. 
Pointing  to  a  house  opposite  he  said — 
"  Until  three  years  ago  it  was  tidily 
kept  by  a  quiet  family,  who  let  the 
first  floor  towards  paying  the  rent. 
Lodgers  are  now  in  the  kitchen  at 
3s.  a  week,  the  attics  are  the  same, 
and  the  ground  floor  and  the  first 
floor  are  never  empty  at  double  that 
sum  ;  so  that  above  rent,  repairs,  and 
taxes  it  yields  a  little  income.  But 
you  may  judge  what  sort  of  quiet  there 
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is  after  dark  when  every  house  in  the 
street  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  con- 
dition, only  most  of  them  worse,  and 
at  far  lower  rents.  In  one  house  near 
the  corner  seven  men  and  women  are 
sleeping  in  the  same  room."  Wending 
eastward  towards  Bishopsgate  the  same 
cry  of  bitter  and  unassuaged  complaint 
assails  the  ear.  Around  Meeting 
House  Yard  on  Christmas  Eve  eighteen 
streets,  alleys,  and  courts  consisting  of 
240  houses,  not  of  the  best  description, 
but  nevertheless  capable  of  sheltering 
from  winter  weather,  2,500  human 
beings,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  dis- 
possessed inmates  "  stood  dismantled 
as  if  shattered  by  earthquake ;  the 
streets,  alleys,  courts,  and  yards  are 
voiceless  and  deserted,  for  those  that 
once  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  worked 
here  have  disappeared  from  them  for 
ever  " 1 — no  provision  whatever,  either 
temporary  or  permanent,  being  made 
for  them. 

The  present  Home  Secretary,  with  a 
laudable  ambition  to  identify  his  name 
with  beneficent  legislation,  volun- 
teered to  pledge  on  coming  into  office 
in  1874  to  introduce  a  measure  more 
thorough  and  effectual  than  the  half- 
granted  Bill  of  1868  had  proved.  Early 
in  the  following  Session  he  proceeded 
to  redeem  his  word  and  to  explain  the 
enactment  which  now  bears  his  name. 
"  The  rookeries,"  said  Mr.  Cross,  "  must 
come  down,"  and  as  one  means  of  pre- 
venting the  re -appearance  of  the  sanitary 
evils  with  which  they  abound  he  de- 
clared his  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
driving  wide  thoroughfares  through 
the  over- built  regions,  putting  an  end 
thereby  to  the  stagnation  and  seclusion 
which  in  so  many  portions  of  the  town 
were  notoriously  to  be  found.  There 
was  no  use,  he  thought,  in  dealing  with 
the  matter  in  detail.  New  currents 
of  light  and  air  must  be  let  in  upon 
the  dark  and  desolate  places  of  all 
our  great  cities,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  break  up  the  unhealth- 
ful  and  demoralising  associations 
which  tended  to  keep  them  what  they 

1  "  Ruined  Homes  in  the  East  End,"  by  an 
Artizan,  Daily  Chronicle,  Dec.  26, 1878. 


were.  For  large  schemes  of  im- 
provement, requiring  the  expropriation 
simultaneously  of  property  belonging 
to  many  owners,  and  situated  some- 
times in  different  parishes,  it  was 
deemed  indispensable  to  have  one  local 
authority  for  the  Metropolis,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
with  its  powers  of  general  rating  and 
borrowing,  appeared  to  be  best  qualified. 
The  equitable  claim  of  the  owner  to  be 
compensated  fairly  for  his  property 
taken  away  was  again  asserted  by  the 
Commons,  and  no  longer  controverted 
by  the  Lords,  and  the  imperative  need 
of  reconstructing  habitations  for  arti- 
sans and  labourers  as  numerous,  and 
of  a  better  kind  than  those  condemned 
to  removal,  was  specifically  recognised 
and  declared.  But  once  more  the 
misleading  Will  o'  the  Wisp  of  laissez- 
faire  intervened,  and  lured  the  legis- 
lature from  the  high  road  to  its  pur- 
pose. The  Act  of  1875  stopped  short 
at  the  point  of  rebuilding  by  the  local 
authority,  where  private  enterprise 
failed  to  do  so.  Its  authors  clung 
to  the  bureaucratic  tradition  that 
when  they  had  seized,  paid  for,  de- 
molished, and  offered  to  make  room 
for  building  speculation  on  a  great 
scale,  the  whole  of  their  duty  was 
performed.  The  Bill  consequently 
contained  no  security  whatever  that 
the  one  thing  needful  would  be  done 
either  promptly,  economically,  or  at 
all ;  but  unbounded  confidence  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  efficacy  of  the  whole- 
sale temptations  to  individual  builders 
and  building  companies,  who  it  was 
said  would  do  all  that  was  required. 
The  advocates  of  the  previous  system, 
which  it  was  said  would  be  thus  super- 
seded, did  not  affect  to  be  convinced 
that  their  bit-by-bit  theory  had  proved 
unsound  or  that  the  new  one  would 
experimentally  supplant  it.  But  they 
knew  that  there  was  room  enough  for 
the  application  of  both  modes  of  war- 
fare against  the  great  enemy  of  town 
health  and  life,  and  far  from  evincing 
jealousy  at  the  somewhat  sanguine 
praise  of  the  newly-invented  imple- 
ment, they  cheerfully  joined  in  facili- 
tating its  legislative  fabrication,  and 
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in  wishing  it  all  success  when  brought 
into  the  field. 

It  was  a  mitrailleuse  with  power  to 
clear  all  before  it  wherever  it  should 
be  brought  to  bear,  as  contrasted  with 
the  fire   of    detached,  prolonged,   and 
scattered    bodies  less  formidable,  but 
bearing  arms  of  precision  less  costly, 
more    adaptable    to   varying   circum- 
stances, and  consequently  more  capable 
of  continuous  use.    What  they  foresaw 
and  foretold  would  prove  the  drawback 
to  the  new  method  was  the  amount  of 
resistance  in  the  shape  of  delay  and 
expense,  and  the  aggravations  of  hard- 
ships     arising      from     multitudinous 
evictions,   and   dislocations  of   labour 
which  would  prove  unavoidable.      In 
all   respects    experience  has    but  too 
sadly  verified  the  prognostics  uttered. 
Numerous  schemes   have,   during   the 
last  four  years,  been  entertained  by  the 
Central  Board,  and  approved  by  the 
Home  Office,  for  making  a  clean  sweep, 
as  it  is  called,  of  wretched  neighbour- 
hoods in   various   parts   of  the   town 
with  a  view  to  their  complete  recon- 
struction    according      to      improved 
methods.      These    wholesale    schemes 
of   dilapidation  have  been  sufficiently 
imposing  on  paper,  the  maps  delineat- 
ing groups  of  streets  and  courts,  the 
measurements  indicating  spaces  from 
three  to  ten  acres  of  densely-crowded 
habitations ;    and  the    vital  statistics 
appendant   furnishing   muster  rolls  of 
thousands   of  poor  people  necessarily 
sentenced  to  dispossession.     A  differ- 
ence in  one  case  arose  between  Berkeley 
House  and  Whitehall  about  the  width 
of  the  main  street  to  be  widened,  and 
the   acreage  of  the  habitations  to  be 
laid  even  with  the  ground.     But  in  the 
main   no   indisposition  was  anywhere 
evinced  to  undertaking  the  work  con- 
templated by  the  Act ;  and  no  impedi- 
ments were  thrown  in  the  way,  other 
than  those  which  from  the  first  might 
have  been  anticipated,  namely,  those 
arising  from  diversity  of  interest  and 
perplexity  of  tenures,  and  those  which 
may  be  classed  generally  as  among  the 
ineradicable     incident     of     municipal 
administration     by    an     irresponsible 
body  having  enormously  more  than  it 


can  do.  The  surveyors,  architects, 
lawyers,  and  printers,  have  had  a  busy 
time  of  it ;  and  when,  if  ever,  the 
thirty  or  forty  black  spots  scheduled 
for  purchase  and  clearance,  shall  be 
laid  bare  and  then  built  upon,  one 
cannot  doubt  that  the  new  dwelling- 
places  will  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  ones.  But  at  the  present  rate 
of  progress,  the  present  generation 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  leave 
that  humane  hope  to  their  children ; 
for  in  our  day  it  were  idle  to  think 
that  its  realization  would  come.  Up 
to  the  present  time  not  a  single  family 
has  been  provided  with  a  better  home, 
not  a  single  labourer  with  a  better 
lodging.  Portions  of  the  condemned 
districts  have  been  bought  up  indeed, 
the  houses  demolished,  and  the  sites 
laid  bare ;  but  under  the  Act  of  1875 
not  one  stone  has  been  laid  upon 
another  towards  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, parliament  and  the  public  desired 
and  decreed.  One  may  readily  imagine 
the  vexation  and  disappointment  which 
the  delay  has  occasioned  the  energetic 
minister  by  whom  the  measure  was 
framed;  and  the  disheartenment  and 
sorrow  of  the  lookers-on  in  each 
locality  at  the  miserable  spectacle 
which  half-closed  and  half-ruined 
rookeries  present. 

Bloomsbury  embraces  within  its  mu- 
nicipal confines  the  two  strikingly  dis- 
similar parishes  of  St.  Giles  and  St. 
George  ;  the  condition  of  the  former  as 
regards  aggregation  having  long  been 
notorious,  while  that  of  the  other,  with 
its  spacious  squares  and  enjoyable  gar- 
dens, presents  hardly  an  exceptional 
feature  of  likeness.  The  statisticians 
take  no  heed  of  the  discrepancy,  but 
finding  that  in  metropolitan  topo- 
graphy Bloomsbury  is  single  and  not 
plural,  they  tell  us  with  an  air  of 
smug  satisfaction  that  after  all  the 
death-rate  of  the  united  district  is  not 
more  than  one  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  all  London.  It  would  be 
about  as  rational  to  talk  of  the  average 
comel'ness  of  an  aquiline  profile  and 
a  physiognomy  with  a  broken  nose. 
Averages  of  health  and  sickness,  luxury 
and  misery,  oxygen  enough  to  keep  the 
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inner  fire  alight,  and  hardly  enough  to 
feed  the  nickering  embers, — averages 
of  this  sort  are  mere  cruel  nonsense,  to 
which  no  quarter  ought  to  be  given. 

The  united  district  in  1871  con- 
tained 53,429  inhabitants,  of  which 
17,843  dwelt  in  St.  George's,  and 
the  remaining  35,586  in  St.  Giles's. 
Two  schemes  under  the  Act  of  1875 
were  reported  as  finally  agreed  to  at 
midsummer,  1878 ;  the  one  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Little  Coram  Street, 
the  other  for  that  of  Great  Wild 
Street  and  its  contiguous  lanes  and 
alleys.  The  estimates  for  the  latter 
include  492  holdings,  671  rooms, 
1,598  occupants  ;  and  in  addition  there 
are  five  registered  lodging-houses,  con- 
taining forty-four  i-ooms,  with  accom- 
modation for  241  persons.  When,  after 
three  years,  the  project  was  submitted 
to  the  Home  Secretary  it  met  with  his 
prompt  approval,  but  he  required 
certain  conditions  in  its  scope  to  be 
made,  rendering  the  whole  more  useful 
and  complete ;  and  at  length  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  something  will  be  done. 
But  the  need  of  doing  something,  and 
of  doing  it  at  once,  was  just  as 
palpable  the  day  after  Mr.  Cross's 
Act  was  passed  as  it  is  to-day.  Yet 
nothing  till  now  has  been  done,  and 
another  year  will  probably  elapse 
before  the  benefit  of  better  quarters 
can  be  offered  to  a  single  family  there. 
At  this  rate  of  progress  the  present 
generation  must  die  in  their  sins  before 
any  perceptible  impression  has  a 
chance  of  being  made  on  the  prevalence 
of  Metropolitan  slum ;  for  the  mere 
increment  of  population  far  more  than 
overbalances  any  improvement  in 
domicile  that  the  most  sanguine  can 
anticipate  under  the  existing  system. 

Islington,  till  recently  a  suburban 
parish,  has,  within  the  last  decade  or 
two,  become  gradually  overflowed  by 
the  ooze  of  overcrowding  from  the  town 
parishes  lower  down  the  hill.  Cleanly, 
healthful,  and  cheerful  districts  have 
one  by  one  been  swamped  by  the  silent 
but  inexorable  tide.  The  pleasant 
places  occupied  a  generation  ago,  each 
house  by  one  family  or  at  most  by  two, 
have  one  after  another  succumbed  to 


the  temptation  of  weekly  rents  offered 
for  a  single  room  by  the  fugitives  from 
reckless  street  improvement  and  pitiless 
railway  demolition.  The  well- washed 
staircase,  bright  windows,  and  smart 
bell-handle  at  the  outer  door,  have  by 
degrees  disappeared,  and  there  has 
come  to  be,  not  merely  a  look  but  a 
feel  of  murk  about  the  place,  and  a 
disheartening  sense  of  over-usage  in 
too  many  of  the  dwellings,  the  offices, 
and  the  very  atmosphere  indicative  of 
worsened  habits,  and  lessened  ability 
to  combat  with  disease.  It  is  an  old 
story  that  the  obvious  is  oftentimes  the 
least  observed,  and  that  the  deteriora- 
tion which  is  steady  and  silent  is  the 
most  sad  and  sure. 

Under  the  Act  of  1875,  an  over- 
crowded nest  of  humble  dwellings, 
some  of  them  decayed  cottages,  others 
ill-built  houses,  occupying,  with  garden 
and  waste  ground  half-inclosed,  a  space 
of  upwards  of  five  acres,  contiguous 
to  Essex  Road,  was  reported  by  the 
medical  officer  as  requiring  to  be 
wholly  renovated.  At  the  public  in- 
quiry held  in  March  1878,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stanham  stated  that  "  he  had  laboured 
in  part  of  the  condemned  area  for  fifteen 
years;  that  the  houses  for  the  most 
part  had  fallen  into  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, and  that  his  Scripture-readers 
frequently  complained  of  illness  after 
visiting  them.  There  had  been  from 
time  to  time  much  scarlet  fever,  and 
in  times  of  epidemic  disease  always 
settled  there/'  Of  the  five  acres  in- 
cluded in  the  Improvement  Scheme 
but  two  and  a  quarter  were  estimated 
by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as  covered 
with  houses,  most  of  which  were  un- 
healthy and  incommodious,  but  in 
which  nevertheless  1,796  persons  had 
come  to  huddle  together ;  while  more 
than  three  acres  remained  unbuilt 
upon,  as  if  to  give  the  lie  circumstan- 
tial to  the  mocking  theory  that  sup- 
ply and  demand  may  be  safely  left 
to  swing  themselves  even.  Here  was  a 
locality  contiguous  to  one  of  the  great- 
est thoroughfares  out  of  London,  and 
situated  near  the  centre  of  a  parish 
rated  at  a  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling,  where  the  helpless  population, 
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chiefly  from  other  districts,  were  fain 
to  herd  together  for  shelter  simply 
because  it  was  nearer  their  means  of 
livelihood  than  if  they  had  gone 
further  afield.  Why  did  not  private 
enterprise  invest  in  the  gradually 
deepening  slum  for  the  sake  of  five 
per  cent  ?  Builders  know  better  than 
to  sink  their  capital  in  the  midst  of 
such  surroundings.  If  pragmatical 
philanthropy  looks  for  a  cure  in  that 
direction,  it  may  wait  for  ever.  A 
region  once  left  to  run  down  socially 
and  sanatorily  may  be  redeemed  court 
by  court  and  street  by  street,  and  that 
is  the  best  mode  of  doing  it ;  but 
general  reconstruction  can  only  pay 
when  planned  and  executed  systema- 
tically and  as  a  whole,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  effectual  and  remunerative 
when  undertaken  by  a  wealthy  pro- 
prietor or  by  a  public  authority. 

Does  anybody  ignorantly  ask  why 
did  not  the  "Vestry  of  Islington  take 
the  matter  in    hand   and  do  betimes 
under    the    Act    of    1868    what    the 
Metropolitan  Board   proposed  to   ac- 
complish under  the  Act  of  18751    The 
answer  is  plain,  Because  the  House  of 
Lords     refused     to     give     them    the 
necessary  power  for  compensation  and 
rebuilding,     without     which    it    was 
palpably  impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  Vestry  could  only  strive  to  enforce 
partial   repair    and    cleansing,    under 
threats  of  exemplary  demolition  here 
and   there :    but   the   fault   was    not 
theirs  that  for  ten  tedious  years  they 
were    condemned     by    Parliament  to 
watch  the  neighbourhood  of  Angler's 
Gardens  and  Popham  Street  grow  more 
and  more  congested    with  a  weekly- 
waged  population,   partly  indigenous, 
but  in  a  great  part  interjected   from 
elsewhere.       The     surveyor     of     the 
Peabody  buildings,  which  overlook  one 
corner   of    the     area,    testified  at  the 
public  inquiry  that  the  average  rent 
of  each  room   in  this  wretched  place 
was    2s.    2ld.     a     week,     while  that 
charged  by  his  trustees  was  Is.  lO^d. ; 
but  he  said  that  if  the  ground  were 
cleared    by     operation    of    law,    the 
latter    would    willingly    become    the 
tmrchasers    upon    the    condition   laid 


down  in  the  scheme,  so  that  wholesome 
dwellings  should    be    erected  capable 
of  containing  not  1,800,  but  3,600  per- 
sons.    Is  anybody  so  dull  or  perverse 
as  to  believe  that  the  Vestry  would 
not  have  been  only  too  glad  to  effect  a 
change,  if  they  had   had   the   power, 
which  would  not  only  have  benefited  the 
community  morally  and  socially,  but 
would   have    permanently  augmented 
the  amount  of  good  rateable  property 
subject  to  their  municipal  jurisdiction  ? 
Every  motive  of  popularity  and  policy 
would  have  stimulated  them  long  ago 
to  do  what  has  been  so  lamentably  and 
uselessly   deferred.     And   now,    after 
all,  what  has  practically  been  done  1 
The  legislation  of  1875  was  to  quicken 
the  pace  of    improvement;   parochial 
authority   did   not  go   quick   enough, 
two  of  its  team  being  lamed  at  start- 
ing, but  the  central  engine  once  set  to 
work  at  Berkeley  House  and  regulated 
by   the    fly-wheel   at   Whitehall,    all 
would  go  fast  and  well.     Spring  and 
autumn  waxed  and  waned  in  1876,  and 
Angler's  Gardens  remained    as    they 
were.     Summer  grew  hot  and  winter 
chill  in   1877,  and  Angler's   Gardens 
sweltered  and  shivered  just  'the  same 
as  if  there  had  never  been  any  new  law 
for  its  benefit  passed  at  Westminster. 
In  1878  the  slight   fall  of    snowy 
notices   to  quit   set   the   poor    people 
wondering  what  was  going  to  be  done 
with    them.       Agents     and    counsel, 
witnesses  and  reporters,  assembled  to 
settle  preliminaries,    and    then   went 
their  way;  but  Angler's  Gardens  has 
heard  no  more  of  the  matter  from  that 
day  till   now.      A  medical  friend   of 
great  experience  was  asked  to  state  in 
writing  the   actual    condition  of    the 
place  at  the  end  of  February  last,  and 
here   is  his   sad  succinct  reply : — "  I 
walked  over  the  ground  you  spoke  of 
this  morning.     It  contains,  with  other 
spots,  Harpes  Place,  Angler's  Gardens, 
Eden    Walk,     Popham     Street,    and 
Windsor  Street.     A  Board  School  has 
been  recently    built,     a   few   of    the 
cottages  have  been   boarded   up,  and 
with  these  alterations  the  neighbour- 
hood seems  to  be  much  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago." 
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"With  the  best  intentions  the  autho- 
rities under  the  new  system  have 
failed  absolutely  in  four  years  to  give 
a  better  dwelling  to  a  single  family  in 
this  unhappy  region,  or  to  drain  a 
single  drop  from  the  stagnant  pools 
that  help  to  render  it  unhealthf  ul.  Can 
any  words  of  argument,  adjuration, 
or  entreaty  add  weight  to  these  plain 
words  ? 

A  tract  of  several  acres  in  White- 
chapel  has  been  stripped  of  its  worn- 
out  dwellings,  and  for  many  months  it 
has  lain  waste — not  a  kennel  for  a  dog, 
or  a  stable  for  a  costermonger's  donkey, 
having  been  allowed  to  make  its  pre- 
sumptuous appearance  on  the  deso- 
late scene.  Nothing  is  done,  or  doing 
there.  What  is  centralism,  waiting 
for  ?  Waiting  for  speculators,  say  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  to  bid  better  prices 
for  portions  of  the  land  intended  for 
sites.  Did  not  Parliament  say  they 
would  bid  up  to  the  mark  if  oppor- 
tunity were  given ;  and  has  not  the  par- 
liamentary opportunity  been  afforded 
by  the  extirpation  of  a  whole  multitude 
of  defenceless  people  for  the  experi- 
ment to  be  tried.  But  the  joint-stock 
builders  of  workmen's  dwellings  don't 
advance,  the  Central  Board  don't 
choose  to  give  way,  the  erection  of 
homesteads  is  adjourned  sine  die,  and 
year  after  year  rolls  on  with  nothing 
done. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  natural  and 
inevitable  that  with  an  aggregation  of 
inhabitants  steadily  over- passing  the 
proportionate  supply  of  dwellings,  the 
public  mind  and  the  conscience  of  the 
Government  should,  after  seven  years 
action  of  the  measure  of  1868,  have 
been  stirred,  and  that  a  new  project  of 
house  reform  should  have  been  at- 
tempted. The  Act  of  1875  was  not 
framed  upon  the  lines  of  its  predeces- 
sor, but  it  was  cordially  recognised  by 
many  old  labourers  in  tha  field  of 
legislation  as  an  honest  and  generous 
effort  to  make  way  against  the  swamp- 
ing flood  of  slum.  Assuming  that 
the  main  thing  to  be  done  was  to  open 
up,  as  was  said,  the  too  closely-built 
quarters  of  the  town,  powers,  supposed 
to  be  peremptory  if  not  summary, 


were  conferred  on  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  denounce  for  simultaneous 
demolition  whole  blocks  consisting  of 
streets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys  of  any 
extent  that  the  Home  Office  might 
sanction ;  to  buy  out  the  owner  on 
liberal  terms ;  to  drive  broad  thorough- 
fares from  one  end  of  the  district  to 
the  other ;  and  to  cause  workmen's 
dwellings  to  be  erected  adequate  to 
re- lodge  those  who  were  dispossessed  in 
the  process.  In  the  light  of  eventual 
town  improvement  the  scheme  was 
well  devised,  and  if  supplemented  by 
other  measures  providing  for  the  prompt 
replacement  or  re-habitation  of  the 
people  evicted,  it  may  become  a  per- 
manent chapter  in  the  code  of  urban 
statute  law.  But  the  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  well-working 
were  certainly  not  generally  under- 
stood, and  up  to  the  present  time  they 
have  pi*oved  almost  insuperable.  Most 
of  the  rookeries  still  defy  the  doom 
pronounced  by  Parliament  and  the 
threatening  notices  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  Giving  that  over-weighted 
body  credit  for  the  best  intentions 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  making 
way  with  the  Act  of  1875 ;  some 
patches  of  worthless  domiciles  have 
been  cleared  away  in  the  course  of  the 
past  three  years,  but  literally  not  one 
brick  has  been  yet  laid  upon  another 
in  the  construction  of  purer  homes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
body  to  whom  its  administration  was 
confided  protest  earnestly  that  the 
fault  lies  not  with  them.  They  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness of  thoroughfare-making,  and  they 
know  that  it  is  unavoidably  the 
slowest  of  slow  work,  greatly  owing 
to  the  multitude  and  the  diversity 
and  the  concatenation  of  interests 
involved  at  each  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  owing  likewise  in  some 
degree  to  the  invincible  repugnance  felt 
to  beginning  to  rebuild  until  the  entire 
of  the  territory  is  laid  bare.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  was  strikingly 
illustrated  not  long  since  by  a  deputa- 
tion sent  by  the  ratepayers  of  White- 
cross  to  ask  whether  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  progress  being  made 
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with  reconstruction  in  their  unfortu- 
nate locality. 

A  district  of  seven  and  a  half  acres, 
inhabited  by  3,687  individuals,  had 
been  one  of  the  first  marked  out  for 
reconstruction  under  the  Act.  In 
November,  1876,  the  ground  plans  and 
calculations  were  reduced  to  form, 
and  in  April,  1877,  Mr.  Cubitt 
Nicholl  held  the  prescribed  inquiry  on 
the  spot  to  ascertain  if  any,  and  what 
objections  might  be  made  to  its  execu- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part.  Objections 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  there 
were  none.  The  owners  of  property 
understood  that  they  would  be  justly 
compensated  for  what  might  be  taken 
from  them ;  neighbouring  proprietors 
and  traders  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  business  capacity  of  the  district 
would  be  changed  for  the  better  and 
not  for  the  worse ;  and  the  crowd  of 
weekly  or  nightly  lodgers  who  had 
heard  with  dismay  that  they  were  all 
to  be  suddenly  left  without  shelter 
were  pacified  by  the  assurance  that 
part  of  the  plan  consisted  in  building 
up  for  them  improved  dwellings  block 
by  block,  as  fast  as  their  old  huddling- 
places  were  'removed.  On  June  the 
llth  an  order  of  confirmation  was 
signed,  and  promises  were  given  which 
subsequently  had  been  reiterated  that 
progress  would  be  made  forthwith. 
But  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and 
the  whole  of  the  following  one,  were 
suffered  to  pass  away  without  anything 
being  done.  About  two  acres  and  a 
quarter  have  been  cleared,  and  now 
for  many  months  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  vacant,  as  if  to  tantalise  the 
over-crowded  dwellers  around.  But 
when  a  deputation  from  the  ratepayers 
of  the  parish  waited  on  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  last  Christmas  to  expostulate 
on  the  protracted  delay,  they  were  met 
only  with  earnest  protestations  of 
inability  to  proceed  any  faster.  The 
wheels  of  the  legal  machinery  could 
not  be  got  to  move.  At  every  attempt 
obstacles  respecting  title  to  some  par- 
ticular freehold  or  structure  presented 


themselves ;  and  until  possession  was 
gained  of  the  entire,  and  the  whole 
of  the  space  was  made  tabula  rasa, 
the  work  of  rebuilding  could  not  be 
begun.  More  than  one  member  of 
the  Board  declared  that  if  the  Act  of 
1868  were  restored  to  its  original  pro- 
portions, they  could  work  it  with 
comparative  ease,  but  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  alternative  system 
were  most  disheartening.  The  Board 
itself  had,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
impressed  so  early  with  the  excep- 
tional magnitude  of  the  impediments 
unavoidable  by  reason  of  their  accu- 
mulation, in  the  way  of  the  Act  of 
1875,  that  they  referred  it  to  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  body  to  consider 
whether  they  ought  not  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  to  renovate  and  restore  the 
original  legislative  scheme ;  but  the 
pressure  of  other  parliamentary  pro- 
jects, notably  that  for  the  purchase 
and  consolidation  of  London  Water- 
works, intervened  ;  and  the  proposal 
has  lain  over  till  the  present  session. 
It  now  stands  for  judgment  at  West- 
minster. Public  opinion  since  the 
Extension  Bill  was  brought  in  and 
circulated,  has  unmistakably  pro- 
nounced in  its  favour,  most  of  the 
Yestries  and  District  Boards,  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers,  many 
of  the  leading  parochial  clergy,  and 
others  active  and  earnest  in  good  work 
having  warmly  expressed  their  approval. 
It  remains  for  Government  to  grant  or 
refuse  their  desire.  No  one  deprecates 
the  trying  out  fully  and  fairly  the 
experiment  of  1875;  but  all  desire 
that  simultaneously  therewith  the 
compatible  and  complementary  method 
of  house  by  house,  and  court  by  court 
rebuilding,  should  be  co-ordinately 
brought  into  uncrippled  activity.  Town 
improvements  with  their  cumbrous 
preliminaries,  vast  expense,  and  the 
aggravation  of  misery  they  for  the 
time  entail,  can  never  furnish  a  ge- 
nerally applicable  resource  against  the 
weed-like  growth  of  slum. 

W.  M.  TOEREKS. 
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A  DOUBTING  HEART. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A   LORD   OP  BUKLEIGH. 

THE  windows  of  Air-throne  stood  wide 
open,  and  an  incessant  melody  of 
rumbling  wheels  in  the  street  far 
below,  and  shrill  twittering  of  spar- 
rows in  the  eaves,  came  through, 
with  now  and  then  a  hot  puff  of 
smoke  from  a  neighbouring  chimney, 
bringing  a  cloud  of  smuts  to  settle 
unheeded  on  the  bare  tables  and  the 
empty  easel.  The  place  had  a  strangely 
forlorn  unused  look,  in  spite  of  the 
spring  sunshine  that  poured  in  at  the 
casements  and  made  dusty  squares  of 
light  on  the  floor.  There  was  how- 
ever no  one  to  notice  its  unnatural 
appearance  but  Mildred  West,  who 
having  suddenly  recollected  that  more 
than  three  weeks  ago  she  had  pro- 
mised Christabel  Moore  to  attend  to 
the  airing  of  her  rooms  in  her  absence, 
had  rushed  up  and  thrown  the  windows 
wide.  Then  having  spied  out  a  book 
of  Katherine's,  left  on  a  distant  dusty 
shelf,  she  carried  it  to  the  hearth- 
rug, and  was  now  seated  before  the 
empty  grate,  with  her  elbows  propped 
on  the  Skeleton's  box,  greedily  devour- 
ing the  contents  of  her  prize.  Of  late 
Mildie's  opportunities  of  securing  a 
free  half -hour  for  the  absorbed  read- 
ing which  was  a  prime  necessity  of 
existence  with  her,  had  been  too  rare 
to  admit  of  her  being  at  all  fastidious 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  treat  was  taken.  She  could  read 
standing  upright  on  the  stairs,  while 
the  Gentle  Lamb  was  squirting  water 
down  on  to  her  head  from  an  upper 
story,  by  way  of  experimenting  on  the 
old  practice  of  torture  by  water.  Or 
in  the  twilight  of  the  shoe-hole,  where 
Mary  Anne  occasionally  imprisoned 
her  in  bitter  exasperation  at  the  dis- 
astrous result  of  her  efforts  to  supply 
Emmie's  place  by  volunteer  work  down 
stairs. 


The  safety  and  solitude  of  Air- 
throne,  let  it  be  ever  so  unlike  itself, 
might  be  supposed  to  supply  all  that 
was  needed  for  absolute  enjoyment ; 
but  as  we  said  before,  Mildie  was  not 
altogether  the  dry  student  she  sup- 
posed herself.  There  were  avenues  to 
her  soul  that  were  reached  byotherthan 
her  favourite  ways  of  taking  in  know- 
ledge, and  now,  while  she  believed  her- 
self to  be  wholly  occupied  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  mechanism 
of  the  ear,  the  outside  aspect  of  the 
place  was  stealing  into  her  mind  with- 
out her  having  given  it  leave  to  be 
noticed,  and  was  gradually  drawing  her 
thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  After 
a  while  the  pensive  spell  grew  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  She  left  a  page 
unturned,  dropped  her  head  into  her 
clasped  hands,  and  allowed  the  under- 
lying thoughts  to  come  to  the  front. 

What  a  long  time  it  was,  to  be  sure, 
since  that  evening  when  she  had  brought 
Mr.  Anstice  up  here,  and  Casabianca 
had  made  him  sit  on  the  Skeleton's 
box.  How  different  Air-throne  had 
looked  then.  How  still  more  striking 
were  the  changes  that  had  come  over 
the  .people  then  assembled  round  the 
fire.  It  was  winter  then,  to  be  sure, 
and  now  it  was  spring  ;  but  the  pass- 
ing of  one  season  into  another  did  not 
use  to  bring  anything  to  remark  upon. 
Spring  generally  stayed  outside  Saville 
Street,  or  only  entered  in  the  form 
of  glaring  sunshine  and  hot  dust. 
Emmie,  as  her  letters  showed,  had  got 
into  a  new  sort  of  spring  this  year, 
and  Katherine  had  filled  two  sheets 
with  a  description  of  a  mountain 
ramble,  instead  of  with  the  abstract  of 
a  lecture  she  had  promised ;  and 
Christabel — that  was  the  strangest  of 
all — Saville  Street  had  not  kept  the 
spring  out  of  her  face  on  the  day  when 
she  had  told  Mildie  about  the  sketch- 
ing tour  she  had  planned  with  a  friend, 
and  asked  her  to  take  care  of  her 
rooms  and  of  her  letters  in  her  absence. 
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How  fresh  and  bright  she  had  looked 
on  the  morning  when  she  left  the 
house  early,  in  a  new  white  piquet 
dress  that  surely  ought  to  have  been 
kept  for  Sunday  wear,  and  with  a 
white  felt  hat  on  her  head,  that  would 
have  seemed  babyish  on  any  one  else, 
but  which  made  her  look — like  an  angel, 
Mildie  thought,  or,  yes — a  bride. 
Then  a  vision  of  Christabel  as  she 
looked  that  morning  came  back,  and 
Mildred's  thoughts  hovered  over  it, 
taking  it  all  in  as  she  had  hardly 
done  at  the  time. 

A  pure  white  dazzling  vision, 
strangely  unlike  the  Christabel  who 
used  to  flit  up  and  down  stairs 
behind  Katherine,  like  her  shadow, 
pale  and  dim.  There  had  been  plenty 
of  colour  and  light  in  the  face  that 
Mildie  now  recalled,  and  tried  to 
read  as  she  had  not  thought  to  read 
it  at  the  time.  What  a  soft  dewy 
light  there  was  in  the  large  eyes, 
whose  beauty,  Mildie  believed,  no 
one  had  ever  noticed  but  herself 
(people  were  so  stupid) ;  and  what  a 
trembling  smile  on  the  red  lips,  with 
something  wistful  and  troubled  on  the 
face  too,  now  she  came  to  think  about 
it,  which  caused  her  some  surprise. 
For  she  does  not  care  so  much  about 
me,  Mildred  thought,  as  to  be  troubled 
at  bidding  me  good-by,  and  she  said 
she  was  coming  back  in  a  fortnight. 
Why  did  she  seem  almost  sorry  to 
go  away  for  such  a  short  absence, 
and  why,  just  at  the  last,  when  the 
cab  that  was  to  take  her  to  the 
station  was  at  the  door,  did  she  run 
back  into  the  inner  room  and  kneel 
for  a  moment  by  Katherine's  bed, 
as  if  she  had  forgotten  to  say  her 
prayers  that  morning  1  People  were 
certainly  very  strange  this  year,  and 
their  ways  were  harder  to  comprehend 
than  the  mysteries  of  acoustics,  which 
Katherine's  book  promised  to  make 
quite  plain-sailing  in  time,  if  one  could 
but  give  one's  mind  to  it. 

Then  Mildie  wondered  if  she  ought 
to  have  told  any  one  about  Christabel's 
strange  behaviour  that  morning.  Yet, 
who  was  there  to  tell  ?  Mrs.  Urquhart 
was  away  in  Devonshire,  and  the 


Doctor  hardly  ever  at  home,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
stopping  him  in  his  rapid  flights  up 
and  down  stairs  to  tell  him  such  a  story. 
Mamma,  herself,  no  ! — not  if  every- 
body in  the  world  were  going  away  to 
be  married  secretly,  could  Mildie  have 
given  her  mother  a  fresh  cause  for 
anxiety  just  then.  She  could  not 
knowingly  add  a  straw's  weight  to  the 
load  of  care  under  which  her  mother 
was  sinking  —  yes,  sinking.  How 
grave  Dr.  Urquhart  had  looked  after 
his  interview  the  other  day  ;  and  how 
seriously  he  had  talked  of  the  necessity 
of  persuading  Emmie  to  come  home 
earlier  than  her  late  letters  promised. 
Poor,  unsuspecting,  blind  Emmie  !  If 
she  understood  how  things  were  going 
on  at  home  now;  would  she  write 
long  letters  about  village  dances  and 
flowers,  as  if  one  could  be  quite  happy, 
and  forget  one's  whole  family,  and  all 
the  troubles  in  the  world,  just  because 
the  sun  was  shining  ] 

Mildie,  feeling  as  if  she  stood 
upon  a  height  of  sad  experiences, 
looked  with  a  little  contempt  upon  the 
childishness  into  which  Emmie  and 
Christabel  appeared  to  have  descended 
lately.  If  falling  in  love  (and  Mildie 
had  not  been  as  unobserving  as  her 
mother  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
Wynyard's  name  in  the  La  Roquette 
letters)  meant  such  stupid  preoccupa- 
tion, such  selfish  folly — nay,  such 
deceit,  as  the  conduct  of  her  two 
former  models  appeared  to  witness  to 
just  now — if  falling  in  love  necessarily 
dragged  one  down  into  such  depths  as 
these,  Mildie  registered  avow  that  she 
would  faithfully  keep  clear  of  any  such 
calamity  in  her  own  life.  She  would 
never  fall  in  love — no  !  not  if  a  mathe- 
matician, who  had  discovered  a  new 
planet,  like  Adams,  or  a  philosopher 
as  great  as  Humboldt  should  come  to 
ask  her.  Neither  Emmie  nor  Chris- 
tabel had  had  temptations  of  this 
nature.  Wynyard  Anstice  might  be 
clever,  but  he  always  slipped  away 
from  the  discussion  of  any  topic  of 
real  moment.  And  as  for  the  cousin, 
Mildie  remembered  that  when  he  had 
called  on  Christabel,  about  a  week 
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after  Katherine  left,  and  she  had 
chanced  to  look  in  during  his  visit,  she 
had  found  him  before  Christabel's 
easel,  pretending  to  have  a  drawing- 
lesson,  but  not  working  earnestly,  for 
he  and  Christabel  were  laughing  over 
his  failures  like  two  silly  children. 
Contemptible,  indeed,  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  man  who  could  not  even  draw 
as  well  as  herself. 

Was  that  one  of  the  boys  coming  to 
summons  her  to  tea  already  ? — and 
had  she  wasted  a  whole  hour  of  the 
afternoon  1  No,  there  was  no  one  in  the 
house  now  who  ran  up  stairs  with  such 
a  light  springy  step,  unless — Mildred 
sprang  up  without  waiting  to  complete 
her  conjecture,  and  found  it  already 
answered,  for  the  door  opened,  as  she 
turned  round,  and  Christabel  stood  in 
the  entrance.  Christabel,  certainly, 
though  to  Mildie's  startled  eyes  it 
was  not  quite  the  same  Christabel  she 
had  been  used  to  see  enter  that  room, 
nor  yet  the  radiant  vision  in  the  white 
piquet  dress  to  whom  she  had  bidden 
good-by  three  weeks  ago.  Had  she 
grown  an  inch  or  two  taller  ?  or  what 
was  there  in  her  present  appearance 
which  arrested  on  Mildie's  lip,  the  re- 
monstrance for  coming  back  without 
due  notice,  which  occurred  at  the  first 
moment  of  surprise.  This  new  Chris- 
tabel who  walked  straight  to  the  table 
and  seized  at  once  on  a  heap  of  Kathe- 
rine's  letters  lying  there,  did  not  look 
a  person  to  be  scolded  so  easily  as 
that  other  one  had  used  to  be.  . 

"  So  you  are  come  ? "  was  all  Mildie 
ventured,  when  after  tearing  open 
and  devouring  the  contents  of  the 
latest  letter,  Christabel  turned  to  shake 
hands  with  her.  "  So  you  are  come 
back]  Has  Mary  Anne  seen  you  yet  ?" 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Christabel,  laugh- 
ing. "  The  Gentle  Lamb  opened  the 
door  for  me,  and  helped  my  box  into 
the  hall ;  but  I  hope  Mary  Anne  will 
forgive  me  for  coming  back,  as  I  have 
brought  her  a  present,  and  one  for 
you,  too,  Mildie ;  so  please  to  leave 
off  staring  at  me  with  such  wide-open 
eyes.  What  is  the  matter  with  me? 
Have  I  changed  into  some  one  else 
since  I  went  away  1 " 


Christabel  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and 
yet  a  sudden  rush  of  colour  came  up 
and  dyed  her  cheeks  under  Mildie's 
scrutinising  gaze — nay,  her  very  smile 
had  a  sort  of  defiant  consciousness  in 
it  that  a  stupider  person  than  Mildie 
might  have  noticed. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mildie, 
bluntly.  "  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  To  several  places,"  said  Christabel ; 
"  further  away,  perhaps,  than  I  thought 
to  travel  when  I  stood  here  last ;  but 
that  won't  make  my  presents  less 
welcome,  I  hope." 

"I  don't  know,"  repeated  Mildie. 
"Does  Katherine  know  where  you 
have  been  ? " 

"  Katherine  has  been  travelling  her- 
self, and  I  see  that  my  letters  have 
missed  her ;  but  she  has  not  been 
uneasy,  I  knew  I  should  find  a  great 
budget  here." 

"  Why  don't  you  take  off  your  hat 
and  your  gloves  ] "  said  Mildie,  a  little 
falteringly,  when  Christabel  had  taken 
up  another  letter  and  begun  to  read  it. 
Christabel  did  not  speak  at  once, 
but  she  put  down  her  letter  and  looked 
at  Mildie,  and  for  a  second  the  dreamy 
blue  and  the  honest  grey  eyes  en- 
countered each  other.  Mildie,  whose 
consciousness  of  honest  intention  was 
at  first  stronger  than  her  suspicion 
that  she  had  been  impertinent,  tried 
hard  to  hold  out,  but  at  last  her 
obstinate  lids  fell,  and  her  cheeks 
crimsoned. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Christabel, 
slowly,  "  when  your  mother  asks  me 
any  questions  I  shall  be  ready  to 
answer  them,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
think  you  had  better  go  down  stairs 
and  ask  Mary  Anne  to  send  me  some 
tea,  for  I  have  had  a  long  journey 
to-day." 

Mildie  escaped  from  the  room  without 
another  look ;  but  the  instant  the  door 
closed  behind  her,  Christabel  gathered 
all  Katherine's  letters  into  a  heap  in 
her  lap,  sank  down  into  the  nearest 
chair,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
gloved  hands. 

"There,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I 
have  fought  my  first  little  battle,  taken 
my  first  step  in  concealment,  and  it 
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was  horrid — horrid.  Will  every  day, 
every  hour,  bring  something  like  it? 
Will  the  burden  be  always  as  heavy  as 
it  is  now,  when  I  have  only  carried  it 
one  day  ?  I  did  not  know  how  hard  it 
would  be  when  I  promised  ;  how  even 
the  reading  of  Katherine's  letters 
would  be  poisoned,  because  they  were 
not  written  to  me,  but  to  that  other 
self  whom  I  left  behind  me  nearly  a 
month  ago.  But  I  must  not  lose 
heart  just  because  he  is  not  here  at 
my  side  to  make  it  seem  right.  He 
has  gone  to  do  what  is  as  hard  to  him 
as  concealment  from  Katherine  is  to 
me,  and  till  that  is  accomplished  I  will 
bear  my  part.  I  must  do  now  what  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  do 
while  he  was  with  me.  I  must  make 
my  left  hand  tell  a  lie,  and  look  like 
Christabel  Moore's  hand  again,  which 
it  is  not." 

Then,  hearing  sounds  of  some  one 
mounting  the  stairs,  Christabel  drew 
off  her  gloves,  and  with  them  two 
rings,  from  the  third  finger  of  her  left 
hand,  which  she  slipped  on  to  a  little 
chain  of  Katherine's  hair  she  always 
wore  round  her  neck.  When,  a 
minute  after,  Mildie  entered,  carrying 
a  tea-tray,  she  found  her  standing  be- 
fore the  empty  grate,  with  her  hands 
resting  on  the  chimney-piece,  looking 
fixedly  at  them,  with  quite  the  old 
dreamy  expression  on  her  small  pale 
face.  It  relieved  Mildie  immensely, 
for  she  felt  that  she  had  again  got 
some  one  in  the  house  whom  she 
could  influence,  and  order  about  and 
bully  a  little  when  she  thought  it 
needful. 

"  You  did  not  suppose  that  Mary 
Anne  would  bring  up  your  tea  herself, 
did  you  1 "  she  began.  "  You  will  find 
you  won't  get  anything  just  now,  un- 
less you  go  down  for  it  yourself,  or 
come  to  me  to  help  you.  It's  lucky 
the  weather's  so  warm,  for  we  have 
^iven  up  having  a  boy  to  help,  and 
Mrs.  Urquhart's  servant  has  gone  with 
her  into  the  country,  and  there's  no 
one  to  do  anything  but  Mary  Anne. 
As  to  carrying  trays  to  the  attics  of 
course  she  won't." 

"Never    mind,"     said    Christabel, 


rousing  herself,  "  I  have  not  grown  into 
a  useless  log  during  my  holiday;  I 
shall  soon  fall  into  my  old  ways,  and 
give  very  little  trouble." 

"  Except  in  answering  the  door  to — 
to  your  visitors,"  observed  Mildie, 
meaningly.  "  Christabel,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something." 

"  Well." 

"The  old  watchmaker  has  called 
four  or  five  times  while  you  were 
away  to  ask  for  you ;  and  papa 
heard  him  talking  to  the  Gentle 
Lamb  in  the  hall  one  evening,  and  he 
was  dreadfully  annoyed.  He  told 
mamma  afterwards  that  he  would  not 
allow  lodgers  in  the  house  if  they 
were  to  have  callers  and  his  children 
had  to  open  the  door  to  them." 

"  I  will  explain  it  to  David  myself. 
The  Gentle  Lamb  shall  not  have  to 
open  the  door  to  him  again,"  said 
Christabel. 

"Or — or  to — other  people,"  stam- 
mered Mildie. 

"  Or  to  the  only  other  person  who 
ever  does  come  to  see  me,  I  promise 
you,"  said  Christabel  with  dignity. 
"No,  I  am  not  angry;  but  you  had 
better  leave  me  now,  for  I  have  all 
these  letters  of  Katherine's  to  read 
and  answer  before  bed-time." 

But  though  Christabel  glanced 
eagerly  through  her  letters  as  soon  as 
she  was  left  alone,  it  was  but  a  hur- 
ried search  through  the  pages,  to 
gather  the  bare  facts,  leaving  the  in- 
termediate sentences  of  loving  anxiety 
and  conjecture  as  to  Christabel's  own 
doings  unread.  Neither  did  she  take 
up  the  letters  again  and  prepare  to 
answer  them  when  her  slight  meal 
was  finished.  She  took  a  low  seat 
by  the  window,  and  sat  for  more 
than  an  hour,  watching  the  slow 
fading  of  the  daylight  from  that  little 
square  of  sky  between  the  heads  of 
two  chimney-stacks,  which  had  been 
hers  and  Katherine's  summer  prospect 
for  so  many  evenings  of  the  two  past 
years.  When  the  darkness  drove  her 
at  last  to  leave  the  window  and  light 
her  lamp,  and  she  had  replenished 
the  dried-up  ink  in  her  inkstand,  she 
took  a  note-book  from  her  travelling- 
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bag  instead  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
began  to  write  in  it. 

"Yes,  dear  Katherine,"  she  scribbled 
rapidly,  "  I  will  write  my  real  daily 
letter  to  you  here,  before  I  begin  that 
other  one  that  has  to  go  by  the  post, 
which  will  not  be  real,  and  which  I 
shall  write  with  double  pain  to-day, 
in  this  room  so  full  of  your  true 
face,  and  with  no  other  face  opposite 
me  to  explain  my  conduct  to  myself. 
Will  what  I  have  written  here  day 
by  day  explain  it  to  you,  when  I  put 
this  book  into  your  hand,  and  ask  you 
to  read  it  from  beginning  to  end  ? 
or  shall  I  see  in  your  dear  eyes,  as 
you  look  up,  that  contempt  for  me — for 
us — I  have  noticed  there  sometimes 
when  you  have  spoken  or  heard  of 
people  who,  in  order  to  clutch  at 
some  great  joy,  had  acted  unworthily  ? 
Will  any  explanation  make  you  under- 
stand my  love  for  a  man,  who,  having 
a  right  to  his  own  will  in  this  matter 
of  marrying  me,  was  not  strong  enough 
to  take  it  openly,  at  the  risk  of  oppo- 
sition and  entreaties  from  one  he 
dreads  to  pain  ?  My  so  loving  him, 
that  I  consented  to  put  the  pain  on 
you,  Kitty,  and  on  myself,  to  spare 
that  other1?  We  are  the  strongest, 
darling  —  and  have  you  not  told 
me  often  that  our  part  is  to  bear 
and  bear  for  pity  you  say,  and  now 
I  say  for  love  ?  Why  should  we  love 
the  strong  and  not  the  weak,  when 
they  hold  out  their  hands  to  us,  and 
say,  '  You  only  can  help  me  to  be  the 
best  there  is  in  me  to  be,  only  you '  ? 
But  what  is  the  use  of  all  these  words 
which  rush  into  my  mind  with  the 
tears  to  my  eyes  that  are  hindering 
my  writing?  You  will  see  their 
sophistry  as  I  do  even  while  I  write 
them.  You  will  say  that  I  have  not 
been  helping  him  up,  but  dragging  him 
down,  by  consenting  to  the  weakness 
of  this  first  step,  and  that  it  is  a  bad 
omen  for  the  future.  You  would  not 
have  done  it,  darling,  I  know,  but — 
well — we  throw  ourselves  at  your  feet 
and  ask  you  not  to  despise  us.  I  will 
give  up  trying  to  explain  to  you  why 
I  love  him.  I  will  not  make  any  more 
pretences  even  to  myself.  I  don't 


think  him  a  great  genius,  as  I  fancied  at 
first,  but  he  is  my  lover — my  husband 
— he  has  picked  me  out  of  all  the 
world — me  to  love — and  I  love  him — 
and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
Oh,  yes,  I  shall  find  a  thousand  things 
to  say  in  his  praise  !  when  you  let  me 
talk  to  you  about  him,  on  that  first 
happy  day,  when  you  know  the  whole 
truth;  and  your  anger  at  the  conceal- 
ment is  over,  and  you  are  letting  me 
show  you  how  it  was  with  me  after 
you  left  me  alone.  How  the  fancy 
world  in  which  I  had  lived  so  long 
crumbled  away  from  me  bit  by  bit,  to 
let  this  one  reality,  my  love  for  him, 
stand  clear,  and  I  felt  like  a  person 
rising  up  from  a  long  dream,  to  stand 
bare  but  glad  in  the  daylight.  I  am 
perhaps  paying  the  penalty  of  having 
dreamed  so  long,  by  being  now  so  shut 
up  in  the  supreme  feeling  that  has 
awakened  me ;  yet  can  I  fear  while 
my  sun  shines  upon  me  ? 

"  When  you  have  read  as  far  as  this 
page  you  will  have  followed  us  through 
the  whole  wonderful  month  of  our 
wedding  journey,  and  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me,  when  I  confess  that  in  spite 
of  twinges  of  conscience,  I  have  shared 
the  delight  he  has  taken  in  throwing 
an  air  of  adventure  and  romance  over 
every  step  of  the  way.  What  a  great 
deal  seems  to  be  crowded  into  that 
short  time  now  I  look  back  upon  it. 
How  the  horizon  of  life  has  widened 
round  me  as  the  days  passed  on,  and 
how  brightly  he  has  led  me  forward ; 
taking  a  sort  of  childlike  delight  in 
surprising  me  with  glimpses  of  world- 
ly prosperity  and  ease — such  as  you 
know,  and  he  knows,  1  never  dreamed 
of  stepping  into,  through  my  marriage 
with  him,  hinting  sometimes  at  a  fur- 
ther surprise  that  will  dazzle  me  in  the 
future.  As  if  anything  could  dazzle 
me  when  the  wonder  of  such  love  as  he 
gives  me  is  filling  my  eyes  so  full  of 
light  that  I  can  see  nothing  else  ! 

What  dear  jokes  we  had,  about  For- 
tunatus's  purse,  during  the  first  few 
days  we  were  together,  when  I  tried 
hard  to  economise  the  magic  coins, 
so  as  to  have  to  return  the  little  old 
charmed  purse  to  its  owner  as  seldom 
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as  possible.  What  endless  amusement 
he  seemed  to  find  in  admiring  my 
economical  feats — till  that  day  came, 
after  we  had  been  married  about  a 
week,  when  I  told  him  seriously  that 
I  thought  we  ought  to  take  out  our 
sketching  boards  and  begin  to  work, 
and  he,  looking  penitent  and  almost 
sorrowful,  broke  it  to  me  that  he  was 
not  an  artist  at  all.  "Nothing  half  so 
good,  he  said ;  but  would  I  forgive 
him,  and  take  him  for  what  he  was, 
an  idle  fellow,  whose  life  had  been 
worthless  till  he  fell  in  love  with  me  ? 
That  evening,  when  we  were  out  walk- 
ing, he  stopped  me  by  a  gate  in  a  shady 
lane,  and  pointing  over  fields  and 
woods,  to  a  gleaming  white  house  on 
a  distant  hill ;  he  asked  me,  '  Should 
I  feel  at  all  like  the  Lady  of  Burleigh, 
if  one  day  he  should  take  me  to  a 
great  old  place  like  that,  and  tell  me 
it  was  mine  and  his  ?  ' 

"  I  am.  afraid  he  was  disappointed, 
do  you  know,  Katherine — that  I  stood 
silent,  showing  no  curiosity,  and  ask- 
ing no  questions,  for  a  great  fear  and 
awe  fell  over  me,  and  I  could  only 
clasp  his  arm  tightly  and  hold  my 
breath.  I  don't  think  it  was  quite 
the  Lady  Burleigh  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  life  I  had  looked  forward 
to — the  life  of  working  with  him, 
and  helping  him — was  all  a  dream :  I 
think  that  expectation  had  been  falling 
away  from  me  ever  since  our  wedding 
morning.  It  was  rather  a  sudden  dread 
lest  I  had  done  a  greater  wrong  than 
I  knew,  and  taken  some  great  lot 
stealthily  that  was  not  meant  for  me, 
and  that  I  should  never  be  happy  or  feel 
right  in.  It  was  a  momentary  feeling, 
but  it  checked  his  impulse  to  confi- 
dence, and  the  next  morning  I  could 
see  he  was  glad  to  get  back  to  our 
Fortunatus's  purse-play  again.  He 
was  pleased  to  find  me  unwilling  to 
break  the  charm  of  blind  depend- 
ance  on  him,  and  of  looking  into  a 
golden  future,  of  which  he  only  holds 
the  key.  He  reminded  me  that  I  had 
once  said  I  would  rather  have  Fortu- 
natus's purse  than  a  great  estate,  and 
said,  half- seriously,  half -playfully,  that 
I  might  take  my  choice  when  I  liked, 


but  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  vote 
for  Fortunatus's  purse,  at  all  events, 
for  a  year  or  two,  while  we  were 
young.  And  then,  after  another  fort- 
night of  such  thoughtless  happiness, 
as  I  suppose  we  shall  never  have 
again,  we  found  ourselves,  back  at 
the  hotel  in  Derby,  where  we  had 
stopped  after  our  first  day's  journey, 
and  where  we  had  directed  letters  to 
be  sent  to  meet  us.  I  had  nothing, 
but  he  found  a  telegram,  to  summon 
him  to  go  at  once  to  his  mother, 
who  had  been  taken  ill,  in  some  far- 
away place  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  it  seems  she  has  a  house.  The 
telegram  was  several  days  old  when 
it  reached  us,  and  we  settled,  with 
how  much  pain  I  shall  not  try  to  tell 
you,  Kitty,  that  he  must  start  for  the 
North  to-night,  leaving  me  to  return  to 
this  house  alone.  It  was  a  hasty,  miser- 
able parting,  for  he  was  full  of  remorse 
about  his  mother,  with  whom  he  had 
had  some  little  quarrel  before  she  set 
out  for  Scotland,  and  to  whom  he  had 
not  written  since  '  our  day.'  I  can  un- 
derstand that,  Kitty,  for  I  know  how 
hard  I  find  it  to  write  to  you.  As  for 
me,  well,  I  have  got  over  the  parting, 
and  perhaps  the  first  letter  will  bring 
me  the  best  of  news,  for  he  promised, 
just  at  parting,  that  as  soon  as  his 
mother  was  well  enough  to  bear  the 
news — yes,  he  said  that,  Kitty,  at 
the  last  minute,  and  what  a  stab  the 
sentence  was  to  my  pride — as  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  bear  the  news  he 
would  tell  her  about  me,  and  set  me 
free  from  my  promise  of  secrecy. 
Good-night,  Kitty,  I  am  going  to  read 
your  letters  through  carefully  now, 
and  answer  your  questions  as  far  as  I 
can.  If  you  wonder  at  the  vague  in- 
formation I  give  you,  and  grow  anxious, 
and  rush  over  here  to  find  out  for  your- 
self what  has  changed  me,  it  will  not 
be  my  fault.  He  will  not  expect  me 
to  conceal  anything  from  you,  when 
you  are  sitting  close  to  me  and  look- 
ing in  my  face.  Before  you  can  come 
I  shall  have  heard  from  him,  and  he 
will  have  told  me  what  to  do.  I  will 
not  let  even  my  wishes  be  disobedient 
to  my  husband  till  then,  for  I  know 
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he  will  take  the  one  cloud  out  of  my 
sky  as  soon  as  he  can.  Ah  !  but  there 
will  always  be  its  shadow  left ;  for  in 
my  heart  and  conscience  I  know  that 
it  can  never,  after  this  concealment, 
be  quite  the  same  between  you  and 
me,  Kitty,  as  it  was  before.  There 
can  never  be  the  same  clear  open  page 
of  life  between  us,  where  no  secret  had 
ever  been  written  ;  we  shall  never  sit 
hand  in  hand  together  in  this  room  as 
we  used  to  do,  feeling  our  hearts  one. 
But  I  must  not  begin  to  think  of  this 
on  my  first  solitary  evening,  or  it 
will  be  all  over  with  me.  I  will  turn 
to  my  letters.  Good- night  again.  I 
shall  make  you  kiss  me  when  you  have 
read  this  sentence,  whether  you  quite 
love  me  as  you  used  to  do  or  not." 

But  Christabel  was  not  destined  to 
read  Katherine's  letters  through  that 
night ;  she  had  hardly  reached  the 
end  of  the  first  page,  when  an  inter- 
ruption came  that  gave  her  other 
things  to  think  of  than  even  Kathe- 
rine's letters. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  NOTHIXG  CAN  TOUCH  HIM  FARTHER." 

MILDIE  found,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  a  large  slice  of  the  after- 
noon had  been  consumed  in  her  visit 
to  Air-throne,  and  that  an  accumula- 
tion of  neglected  duties  awaited  her 
down  stairs.  Sidney  and  the  Gentle 
Lamb  had  broken  the  handle  off  the 
drawing-room  door  while  constructing 
an  ingenious  system  of  telegraph  wires 
on  the  staircase,  and  when  Mildie  had 
by  great  exertion  secured  an  entrance 
to  his  own  room  for  Dr.  Urquhart,  she 
discovered  that  her  mother's  cup  of 
cocoa  which  she  ought  to  have  had  at 
five  o'clock  was  still  standing  on  a  slab 
in  the  hall.  Remembering  the  import- 
ance Dr.  Urquhart  attached  to  her 
mother's  taking  some  refreshment  in 
the  afternoon  ;  she  seized  the  cold 
mess  and  rushed  into  the  drawing- 
room,  determined  to  force  her  mother 
to  swallow  a  mouthful  or  two  whether 
she  were  inclined  for  it  in  its  present 
state  or  not.  She  felt  very  remorseful 


when  she  saw  that  Mrs.  West  had 
already  taken  her  weary  stand  at  the 
window  and  was  looking  down  the 
street  with  that  sad  look  of  frightened 
expectation  in  her  eyes  that  had  been 
deepening  there  ever  since  Emmie  went 
away. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  Mildie  said  a  little 
crossly,  because  she  felt  more  pitiful 
than  she  could  well  bear,  "  I  do  wish 
you  would  ring  for  your  cocoa  when 
you  want  it.  Dr.  Urquhart  said  you 
were  to  have  it  regularly,  and  there 
might  be  some  chance  of  your  getting 
it  before  it  is  quite  cold  if  you  would 
only  remember  it  yourself.  Mary 
Anne  and  I  can't  be  everywhere  at 
once  and  think  of  everything." 

Mrs.  West  submitted  meekly  to  be 
scolded  by  her  youngest  daughter  as 
she  did  to  everything  else  that  came 
in  her  way. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  returning  the 
cup,  after  swallowing  a  third  of  its 
contents  with  great  effort,  but  with  no 
complaint,  "  my  dear,  you  know  that 
in  the  best  of  times  Mary  Anne  never 
liked  the  dining-room  bell  to  be  rung 
in  the  afternoons,  and  since  I  can  do 
so  little  for  any  one  I  don't  wish  to  be 
a  burden.  I  was  reading  over  Emmie's 
letters  to  pass  the  time,  and  hoping 
that  it  was  not  much  after  five  o'clock 
and  that  I  need  not  begin  to  wonder 
yet  why  your  father  and  Harry  did 
not  come  home." 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  Mildie,  vindictively, 
"  they  come  quite  soon  enough  for  any 
good  or  use  their  society  is  to  us.  No, 
I  don't  mean  to  complain  of  Harry, 
though  he  has  chosen  to  be  glum  ever 
since  Christabel  Moore  left  the  house  ; 
I  was  thinking  of  you,  mother  dear.  I 
am  sure  you  hear  grumbling  enough 
of  an  evening  after  papa  comes  in;  I 
can't  understand  why  you  want  to 
begin  sooner." 

"  Oh,  Mildie  dear,  your  father  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  is  my  father,  but 
that  does  not  make  it  any  better 
for  you,"  persisted  Mildie.  "  I  do 
think  when  he  has  been  out  all  day  he 
might  have  the  sense  not  to  talk  you  to 
death  about  miserable  things  when  he 
comes  back  at  night.  Why  should  he 
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scold  you  if  things  are  going  wrong  at 
the  office  1     How  can  you  help  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  West  smiled  at  the  word 
scold. 

"  I  almost  wish  it  was  me  instead  of 
himself  he  scolded,"  she  said  sadly ; 
"  if  you  knew,  dear,  how  he  is  always 
blaming  himself  because  he  has  not 
been  able  to  do  well  for  us  you  would 
be  more  sorry  for  him.  It  is  his  love 
for  us  that  makes  him  miserable,  and 
that  has  perhaps  pushed  him  on  to 
some  of  the  mistakes  he  repents  so 
bitterly  now,  dear.  We  cannot  be  too 
patient  with  him." 

"  You  are  patient,"  cried  Mildie, 
with  a  great  impatient  sob,  and  then 
she  stood  silent,  while  rebellious 
thoughts,  such  as  come  to  young  eager 
minds  when  the  sad  side  of  life  is  too 
persistently  thrust  upon  them  by  their 
elders,  swelled  within  her.  Patient, 
indeed !  but  why  should  the  whole 
world  be  clothed  in  sackcloth  for  them 
just  because  their  father  had  failed  to 
keep  the  place  in  the  world  he  had 
been  born  to  ?  Could  he  not  make  one 
moan  for  it  and  have  done,  and  let 
them  all  sink  contentedly  to  some  new 
sphere  and  wash  their  hands  once  for 
all  of  old  pretensions  and  traditions 
that  Mildie  for  her  part  despised? 
Was  it  after  all  such  a  great  thing  to 
be  wealthy,  that  failing  in  that  aim 
there  should  be  no  place  for  you  and 
yours  to  hide  their  heads  in  ?  Looking 
down  into  her  heart,  Mildie  could  not 
find  the  deep  sympathy  for  her  father's 
persistent  misery  she  knew  ought  to 
be  there. 

"  I  believe  I  am  a  bad-tempered, 
hard  creature,"  she  said  at  last;  "and 
there  is  no  good  in  my  talking  to  you, 
mamma,  for  I  can't  say  anything  you 
will  like  to  hear.  I  will  go  and  make 
tea  for  the  boys,  and  bring  you  a  cup 
to  make  up  for  the  cold  chocolate,  if 
papa  will  only  stay  away  long  enough 
to  give  you  time  to  drink  it  in  peace." 

"There's  Harry!  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
West,  who  had  turned  to  the  window 
again  during  Mildie's  fit  of  silence, 
' '  coming  home  again  without  his  father. " 

"  But  he  looks  quite  jolly,"  said 
Mildie ;  "  he  is  nodding  to  us  while  he 


scrapes  his  feet.     I'll  run  and  let  him 
in." 

Though  not  given  to  bestow  much 
attention  on  what  went  on  around  her, 
Mildred  had  received  a  vague  impres- 
sion during  the  last  few  weeks  that 
some  fresh  cause  of  anxiety  had  arisen 
connected  with  her  father  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  her  mother's  new  fidget, 
as  she  called  it,  to  have  him  safe  at 
home  before  dark.  The  impression 
was  deepened  now  by  the  first  look 
exchanged  between  her  mother  and 
Harry  when  he  entered  the  room.  She 
read  in  it  a  whole  volume  of  secret 
fears  that  perhaps  had  never  found 
words  on  either  side,  and  her  curiosity 
and  anxiety  were  fully  aroused  at  last. 
"  All  right,  mother,"  Harry  said, 
cheerfully,  in  spite  of  that  first  in- 
voluntary look.  "He'll  follow  me  in 
twenty  minutes,  or  half-an-hour  at 
latest.  This  time  it's  only  that  Cum- 
mins sent  for  him  into  his  private 
room  about  a  letter  that  he  had  neg- 
lected to  post.  Yes,"  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  I  could  not  help  it ;  it  would  not 
have  done  for  me  to  wait  about  for  him 
while  the  other  fellows  were  watching. 
He's  sure  to  come  straight  home  to- 
night after  the  pulling  up  he'll  have 
got  from  Cummins." 

"  Poor  papa  !  "  said  Mrs.  West,  sigh- 
ing. "  Well,  you'll  come  back  after  you 
have  had  your  tea  in  the  schoolroom  ; 
your  father '11  be  very  low  to-night, 
I'm  afraid,  but  you'll  come  back  and 
stay  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  with 
me." 

"  All  right,"  said  Harry  again,  with 
just  a  shade  of  disappointment  crossing 
his  face. 

"  Make  a  good  meal  first,  my  boy. 
It  is  pleasanter  for  you  there  than 
here,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  West,  sighing, 
"and  that  is  why  I  like  you  to  take 
your  meals  with  the  younger  ones, 
where  you  can  talk  as  much  as  you 
like.  I  know  it's  sad  and  dull  for  you 
here." 

"  Oh  never  fear  for  me,"  said  Harry, 
brightly,  "  I  shall  do  well  enough ; 
and  as  for  eating,  I  am  a  whale  to  eat 
anything  that  comes  to  hand  anywhere. 
I  only  wish  you  and  my  father  were 
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likely  to  eat  a  tenth  part  of  what  I'm 
going  in  for  just  now." 

He  stooped  to  kiss  his  mother,  and 
Mildie,  whose  conscience  smote  her 
with  fear  lest  this  "anything"  he 
spoke  about  so  glibly  should  not  be 
forthcoming,  rushed  off  to  the  school- 
room to  ascertain  that  the  boys  had 
not  drunk  up  all  the  milk  and  made 
deserts  of  the  bread-and-butter  plates 
while  she  had  been  keeping  them  wait- 
ing for  supper.  For  once  Fate  in  the 
shape  of  an  organ-man,  with  a  troop  of 
performing  canaries,  had  favoured  her, 
by  drawing  the  depredators  out  upon 
the  leads,  and  when  she  had  made  tea 
in  peace,  and  taken  the  promised  cup 
to  her  mother,  she  sidled  up  to  Harry, 
hoping  to  draw  him  into  a  little  confi- 
dential talk  before  the  boys  came  down. 
He  had  not  brought  as  courageous  a 
face  into  the  schoolroom  as  he  had 
shown  to  his  mother,  or  something  had 
happened  since  to  depress  his  spirits. 
Mildie  found  him  with  his  arms 
crossed  on  the  mantelshelf  and  his  head 
laid  down  upon  them  in  a  strangely 
disconsolate  attitude  for  him.  She 
had  of  late  been  daily  growing  in 
respect  for  her  old  tyrant,  and  would 
have  surprised  and  even  disgusted  him 
a  good  deal  if  she  had  ventured  to  tell 
him  her  thoughts  about  the  part  he 
had  been  acting  since  this  new  stress 
of  trouble  set  in.  "  Hero,  indeed  ! 
stuff  and  nonsense ;  as  if  any  one  could 
help  doing  for  his  father  and  mother 
what  he  did.  It  just  had  to  be  done, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  talk  about." 
This  new-born  respect  restrained  her 
from  roughly  interrupting  his  reverie 
now,  and  she  stood  silently  looking 
at  the  section  of  forehead  and  cheek 
visible  above  his  arms,  thinking  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  change  here  too 
since  Emmie  went  away.  At  last  he 
raised  his  head  and  said  abruptly — 

"So  she  has  come  back,  has  she? 
You've  seen  her,  I  suppose?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mildie,  disappointed 
that  the  conversation  had  taken  that 
direction — "yes,  I  saw  her,  but  she 
did  not  tell  me  anything.  I  took  her 
some  tea,  and  she  gent  me  away 
directly  afterwards." 


"  I  shall  have  to  carry  her  box 
up  stairs,  at  all  events ;  there's  no 
one  but  me  to  do  it.  How  does  she 
look?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  answered 
Mildie.  "  I  wish  you  would  not 
worry  about  Christabel  Moore  when 
there's  so  much  else  to  think  about. 
Slie  looks  well  enough.  She  can  go 
away  for  a  month  and  enjoy  her- 
self, and  think  nothing  of  us  all  the 
while." 

"  And  why  should  she  not  1 "  cried 
Harry,  fiercely.  "  We're  not  such 
pleasant  people,  as  far  as  I  know,  for 
any  one  to  want  to  take  thoughts 
of  us  away  with  them  on  a  holiday. 
We  might  as  well  let  her  enjoy  herself 
without  complaining." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  complain," 
pleaded  Mildie ;  "  and  at  all  events 
you  can't  see  her  now,  for  she  is  busy 
writing  letters  to  Katherine.  I  wish 
you'd  talk  to  me  a  little  about  other 
things ;  it's  so  seldom  you  and  I  are 
alone  together ;  and  I  should  like  to 
know — it  would  be  a  relief  to  me, 
Harry — what  papa  does,  when  he's 
out  by  himself,  that  makes  mother 
so  anxious,  and  that  has  turned  you 
so —  so  — crusty,"  concluded  Mildie, 
resolved  not  to  err  on  the  side  of 
flattery,  whatever  her  thoughts  might 
be.  "  Tell  me  once  for  all  what  it  is 
we  have  to  fear." 

"Where's  the  use  of  your  knowing  ? 
You  may  be  satisfied  that  it  is  bad 
enough,' '  said  Harry,  covering  his  face 
with  another  groan.  *'  Where's  the  use 
of  bringing  misery  nearer  by  talking 
of  it  ?  It  will  come  fast  enough,  I 
can  tell  you." 

"I  should  like  to  be  prepared  for 
it,  to  know  what  to  do." 

"  You'll  not  have  anything  to  do  in 
it.  How  should  a  girl  like  you  1  " 

All  Mildie's  combativeness  would 
have  been  roused  by  this  speech  three 
months  ago,  but  she  was  learning 
womanly  wisdom  fast. 

"  I  know  I  never  am  of  much  use," 
she  said;  "I'm  too  unlucky.  But  if 
you  would  trust  me " 

"  It  is  not  that  I  don't  trust  you," 
groaned  Harry.  "  I  should  be  glad 
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enough  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to, 
now  Emmie  is  away,  only  I  hate  a 
long  yarn ;  and  one  does  not  know 
how  to  speak  when  it' s  one's  own  father, 
and  one  is  so  sorry  for  him,  and  knows 
that  he  has  been  badgered  and  tempted 
into  it  all.  Stay,  look  here,  you're 
quite  old  enough  to  take  a  hint,"  and 
to  Mildie's  surprise  Harry  stretched 
his  hand  to  the  book-case,  drew  out 
an  old  illustrated  copy  of  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,  and  opened  it  at 
the  picture  which  shows  little  Nell 
seated  in  a  corner  of  the  inn  kitchen, 
and  watching,  with  startled,  sorrow- 
ful eyes,  her  old  grandfather  playing  a 
game  at  cards  in  company  with  three 
sharpers,  who  exchange  glances  of 
satisfaction  as  they  note  the  imbecile 
expression  of  face  with  which  he  is 
choosing  the  card  he  is  about  to  throw 
down. 

"  Can  you  remember,"  said  Harry, 
with  something  like  a  sob  in  his  voice, 
"  the  old  times  when  we  were  small, 
and  he  used  to  tell  us  stories  from 
these  pictures  after  dinner,  sitting  on 
his  knee  by  turns  ?  Emmie  used  always 
to  be  frightened  and  cover  her  eyes 
when  we  came  to  this  one." 

"  I  recollect  the  dessert,  and  mam- 
ma's pretty  evening  dresses,  and  the 
ornaments  she  let  me  play  with,  but 
I  wag  too  young  then  for  the  stories," 
answered  Mildie. 

"  But  you  have  read  this  book ; 
you  can  guess  what  I  want  to  tell 
you ;  you  know  why  little  Nell  had 
to  take  her  grandfather  away  from 
Mrs.  JallopV*  " 

"Because  he  gambled,  and  she  was 
afraid  he  might  be  tempted  to  take 
Mrs.  Jallop's  money.  So  that  is  what 
you're  afraid  of?  I  did  not  know  it 
was  so  bad  as  that,"  she  added,  turning 
again  towards  the  picture,  and  looking 
with  disgust  at  the  cunning  foolish  face 
of  the  poor  old  man.  "  I  don't  wonder 
that  Emmie  hated  this  picture." 

Harry  took  the  book  from  her 
hastily  and  thrust  it  back  into  its 
place. 

"  I  don't  hate  it,"  he  said,  dowly, 
after  a  minute's  pause.  "  I  think 
pretty  often  of  it,  and  of  the  story  as 


father  used  to  tell  it  to  Emmie  and  me. 
It  comes  back  to^me  as  he  told  it,  and 
somehow  seems  to  explain  things.  Poor 
father,  he  had  not  any  notion  then  of 
what  he  would  come  to.  It  was  all 
plain  sailing  with  him  then.  He 
thought  he'd  come  into  life  at  the 
right  end — at  the  top  of  the  tree — 
and  that  it  was  his  chief  business  to 
keep  there,  and  to  put  us  there.  He's 
never  been  able  to  feel  right  anywhere 
else ;  and  since  he  came  down,  he's 
always  been  looking,  first  in  one  way 
and  then  in  another,  for  the  stroke  of 
good  luck  that  was  to  put  him  back 

iigain,  till    at   last Well,"   said 

Harry,  putting  his  finger  to  his  fore- 
head, "  I  suppose  one  can't  go  on 
expecting  impossibilities  and  being 
disappointed  every  day  of  one's  life 
without  its  telling  on  one's  brain  in 
the  end,  and  when  it  comes  to  that, 
one's  not  responsible.  Making  money 
is  a  sort  of  mania  with  him  now,  since 
he  took  to  haunting  places  of  an  even- 
ing where  he  can  bet  and  play  for 
money." 

"  Where  does  he  get  the  money  to 
play  with  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  it !  "  said  Harry.  "  I 
think  he  has  borrowed  a  good  deal 
lately  from  Uncle  Rivers,  and  other 
old  acquaintances,  who  used  to  pity 
and  respect  him  till  now,  when  he's 
taken  to  begging,  poor  father  !  he  who 
used  to  be  so  proud  ;  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  go  on  supplying  him  long. 
Cheques  and  notes  pass  through  his 
hands  sometimes  at  the  office,  and 
Cummins  has  such  a  spite  against 
him,  and  is  so  tired  out  with  his 
muddling  and  mistakes,  that  I  believe 
he'd  rather  catch  him  out  once  in  a 
fault  of  that  kind,  and  make  a  show 
of  magnanimity  to  a  fallen  man  by 
merely  dismissing  him,  than  put  up 
with  him  in  the  office  much  longer." 

"  And  Mr.  Cummins  sent  for  father 
to-day  as  you  were  leaving.  Oh, 
Harry  !  and  you  said  all  right  when 
you  went  in  to  mamma." 

"  It's  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
one  of  the  every-day  rowings,  and  one 
must  keep  up  one's  spirits  as  long  as 
one  can." 
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Mildie  put  her  hand  on  Harry's 
shoulder  and  said,  half  under  her 
breath,  "You've  got  to  bear  the 
anxiety  all  by  yourself  ;  it's  very 
good  of  you." 

"  Nonsense,"  cried  Harry ;  but  a 
quiver  passed  over  his  face,  and  he 
did  not  shake  off  Mildie's  hand.  They 
stood  a  moment  together  in  silence, 
and  then  Mildie  asked,  in  a  subdued, 
awe-struck  voice — 

"You  don't  think  father  ever  will 
do  that — about  the  cheques  1 " 

"  Not  if  he  quite  knows  what  he  is 
doing ;  but  when  people  get  muddled 
by  thinking  night  and  day  just  of  that 
one  thing — winning  money — and  when 
temptation  is  constantly  put  in  their 

way  on  purpose .     But,  no ;  what 

I  am  really  afraid  of  is  appearances 
turning  against  him  accidentally,  and 
Cummins,  who  has,  I  know,  been  look- 
ing out  for  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
him,  taking  advantage  of  this  habit  to 
put  him  in  the  wrong." 

"  I  almost  wish  it  would  come," 
said  Mildie,  "the  worst  that  has  to 
come,  and  that  it  was  well  over.  If 
we  go  with  a  great  crash  quite  down 
to  the  ground,  we  shall  get  up  again, 
like  Antseus,  you  know." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Harry  ;  "  never 
heard  of  the  beggar.  Let  him  slide ; 
what  has  he  to  do  with  us  ? " 

"Ah,  well!"  said  Mildie;  "what 
I  mean  is  that  I  should  like  to  make 
a  fresh  start,  washing  our  hands  of 
this  big  gloomy  house,  and  the  pic- 
tures of  rich  old  Aldermen  Wests  on 
the  walls,  and  the  pretence  at  late 
-  dinners,  and  the  calling  ourselves 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  should  like 
to  begin  again  at  the  bottom  and 
see  what  we  could  do.  We  would  all 
work.  Yes,  you  may  laugh  at  me, 
but  I  could,  Harry,  I  could  black 
grates,  and  scrub  and  drudge,  if  I'm 
lit  for  nothing  else,  for  I  have  been 
doing  it  lately,  though  nobody  has 
known  anything  about  it." 

"  I  havel"  answered  Harry,  putting 
his  arm  round  Mildie's  waist,  and  tak- 
ing away  her  breath  by  actually  kissing 
her  on  the  forehead.  "  You're  a  brave 
girl,  Mildie — I'll  say  that  for  you — 


though  you  are  a  bit  of  a  pedant ; 
and  I've  noticed,  if  no  one  else  has, 
how  pluckily  you've  put  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  lately.  You'll  show 
yourself  a  regular  brick,  I'll  answer 
for  that,  when  the  worst  comes." 

"  I  wish  it  were  come,  then,"  said 
Mildie,  glowing  under  this  immense 
praise.  "  With  you  to  help  me,  Harry, 
I  should  not  mind  anything." 

"  But  we  don't  know  what  the 
worst  will  be  yet,"  groaned  Harry. 
"  You're  a  brick  !  as  I  observed  be- 
fore" (stooping  down  and  kissing 
her  again).  "You  and  I  can  stand 
up  against  whatever  happens ;  but 
there's  the  others  to  think  for — my 
mother,  and  Emmie,  and  the  poor 
old  governor.  I  don't  know  how  he'd 
bear  another  fall,  or  where  it  would 
take  him  to.  There,  you'd  better  pour 
out  the  tea.  Is  not  that  the  kitchen 
clock  striking  seven  ?  I'll  get  my  tea, 
and  if  he  has  not  turned  up  by  that 
time,  I'll  stroll  out  again  to  see  if  I 
can  hear  anything  of  him  at  any  of 
his  usual  places.  It  will  be  better 
than  sitting  still,  anyhow." 

The  meal  was  over  before  any  inter- 
ruption came,  and  Mildie  followed 
Harry  out  into  the  hall  for  the  sake  of 
hovering  about  him  while  he  took  his 
hat,  and  looked  into  the  drawing-room 
to  say  a  few  cheering  words  to  his 
mother  before  he  left  the  house. 

"  You  might  bring  Christabel  Moore 
down  to  sit  with  mother  while  I'm 
away,"  he  suggested  wistfully,  when 
he  had  reached  the  hall  door.  While 
Mildie  was  searching  her  mind  for 
some  inoffensive  way  of  insinuating 
that  his  panacea  of  comfort  did  not 
equally  suit  their  mother,  a  new  direc- 
tion was  given  to  her  thoughts  by  some 
sounds  outside  the  house  that  seemed 
to  fill  her  ears  and  arrest  the  beating  of 
her  pulses,  as  no  sound,  no  ear-piercing 
shriek  or  wail  of  woe  had  ever  done 
before :  yet  they  were  the  merest 
every- day  sounds,  footsteps,  approach- 
ing and  pausing  before  the  house,  and 
rapid  wheels  stopping  suddenly  at 
their  door. 

"  Dr.  Urquhart  coming  back,"  ob- 
served Harry,  who  had  heard,  and 
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strangely  enough  turned  pale  at  these 
common  occurrences,  too. 

'  It's  notDr.TJrquhart,"  said  Mildie, 
in  a  whisper. 

"  There  ! "  cried  Harry,  pushing  her 
towards  the  dining-room  door.  "  Go 
in  there  to  mother,  and  keep  her  from 
looking  out  of  the  window,  whatever 
you  do,  while  I  see  what  it  is.  Do  go 
at  once." 

But  the  precaution  was  a  second  too 
late.  .  Mrs.  West  had  resumed  her 
watch  at  the  window  the  instant  Harry 
left  her ;  and  while  he  was  speaking 
the  dining-room  door  opened,  and  she 
came  out  with  a  marble  face,  and  an 
expression  in  her  eyes  that  Mildie 
never  forgot. 

"  Open  the  door,  Harry  dear,"  she 
said.  "  It's — it's — your  father ;  they 
are  bringing  him  home — ill — I  think. 
Quick,  dears — let  me  pass.  I'll  go 
myself ;  he  must  not  be  kept  waiting 
— I  must  get  to  him  quick." 

Mildie,  in  wild  terror  at  her  looks, 
threw  her  arms  about  her  to  keep  her 
back  ;  and  Harry  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  wide.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  there  was  a  little  procession,  two 
or  three  men  carrying  a  heavy  some- 
thing which  seemed  lately  to  have 
been  lifted  out  of  a  cab  that  was 
drawn  up  near.  At  the  top  stood  Mr. 
Cummins,  white  and  agitated,  and  in 
a  hurry  to  speak.  He  seized  Harry's 
arm  to  keep  him  from  running  down 
the  steps,  and  forced  him  back  into 
the  house. 

"  Keep  your  mother  and  sister  out 
of  the  way  for  Heaven's  sake,"  he 
whispered.  "  Take  them  somewhere 
before  that  comes  into  the  house.  I 
hurried  on  here  to  prepare — to  ex- 
plain— to  save  you  the  first  shock,  if 
I  could.  Get  your  mother  out  of  the 
way,  at  least." 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  Harry, 
hoarsely. 

"  A  fit.  There  may  be  life  left ;  we 
don't  know.  I  sent  for  a  doctor  and 
he  is  there,  with  the — with  your  father, 
bringing  him  in.  It  all  happened  in 
a  minute.  He  had  got  up  to  leave  the 
room,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  door, 
he  fell  down  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 


I  had   been    speaking    to   him   quite 
quietly.' 

"  Yes ;  I  daresay,"  said  Harry, 
between  his  teeth.  "  Let  go  my 
arm,  if  you  please."  Then,  as  Mr. 
Cummins  tightened,  rather  than 
loosened,  his  grasp,  horrified  at  the 
deep  unspoken  condemnation  which 
those  stern  young  eyes  burned  down 
into  his  very  soul,  Harry  threw  him 
off,  sending  him  staggering  forward 
into  the  hall,  and  rushed  down  the 
steps  to  meet  the  slowly-mounting 
procession.  Four  men  carrying  a  limp 
recumbent  figure  between  them. 

"  You  had  better  go  back ;  you  had 
better  not  come  near  just  yet,"  a  kind, 
professional  voice  said  in  his  ear. 

But  Harry  did  not  heed  the  words  ; 
he  only  saw  a  poor,  worn  iron-grey 
head  and  a  white  face  swaying  wretch- 
edly backwards  and  forwards,  and  he 
pushed  the  figure  nearest  it  away,  and 
took  it  on  his  own  shoulder.  The 
white  forehead  touched  his  cheek  as 
he  bent  down,  and  the  half-closed  eyes 
seemed  to  look  cloudily,  but  with  a 
strange,  still,  dignified  calmness  into 
his.  He  had  never  felt  a  chill  like 
the  chill  of  that  touch,  never  seen  that 
film  in  any  eyes  before,  but  he  knew 
by  instinct  what  it  meant,  and  strange 
to  say  the  feeling  that  first  rushed 
into  his  mind  was  not  grief  so  much 
as  a  sad,  solemn  triumph.  Out  of  the 
reach  of  human  scorn  at  least,  snatched 
away  from  the  trouble  that  was  too 
strong  for  him. 

"  The  fever  called  living  is  conquered  at  last." 

A  thought  something  like  this  rose  in 
Harry's  mind,  calming  the  anger  which 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Cummins  had  excited, 
lifting  him  for  a  little  while  above  the 
sting  of  grief,  and  the  pangs  of  pity. 
His  mother's  face,  as  white  almost  as 
the  face  on  his  shoulder,  met  his  eyes 
the  instant  he  had  lifted  his  burden 
over  the  threshold ;  but  her  agonised 
look  did  not  overcome  his  courage,  for 
he  had  a  word  of  comfort  ready. 

"  He  is  safe,  mother,"  he  said, 
gently.  "  Look  at  him ;  he  has  got 
away  from  it  all.  Let  us  carry  him 
up  stairs  to  rest." 
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Yes,  he  has  escaped  from  the  long, 
long  struggle,  the  frantic  grasp  after 
shadows  which  he  sees  now  had  no 
substance  behind  them ;  escaped  in- 
deed, but  with  empty  hands,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  his  gift  of  life,  no 
thankfulness  even,  only  long,  long 
years  of  disquieting  himself  in  vain ; 
dust  and  ashes  of  regret  stored  in  his 
soul,  for  possessions  whose  worthless- 
ness  he  recognises  now — clearly  enough 
— now  that  he  has  got  away  from  the 
misleading  glare  that  had  bewildered 
his  vision,  into  the  daylight  of  God's 
countenance  at  last. 

Dr.  Urquhart  returned  home  in  the 
midst  of  the  sad  confusion,  and  quietly 
took  upon  himself  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, while  Christabel  carried 
off  the  two  boys  to  Air-throne,  and 
devoted  herself  to  keeping  them  out 
of  the  way  of  the  elder  mourners.  It 
was  Dr.  Urquhart,  who,  quite  late  at 
night,  raised  the  question  which  no  one 
had  thought  of  till  then  of  how  the 
news  of  her  father's  sudden  death  was 
to  be  conveyed  to  Emmie.  No  one 
liked  the  thought  of  her  receiving  it 
by  letter  so  far  from  home,  with  no 
possibility  open  to  her  of  returning  at 
once  to  those  whose  grief  she  would 
long  to'  alleviate.  When  at  last 
Mrs.  West  had  been  persuaded  to  go 
to  bed,  Mildie,  Harry,  and  Dr.  Urqu- 
hart met  in  a  sad  little  conclave  in  the 
back  sitting-room  to  consult  what 
should  be  done. 

"  If  I  could  but  be  spared  to  run 
down  to  the  south  of  France  myself 
and  bring  her  back  in  time  for  the 
funeral,"  said  Dr.  Urquhart,  with  a 
sudden  light  on  his  face,  which  some- 
how jarred  on  Mildie's  over-strung 
nerves  terribly.  "  If  I  could  go,  I  could 
perhaps  break  the  news  to  her  better 
than  any  one  else,  having  been  on  the 
spot,  I  mean.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
a  great  shock.  She  would  bear  the 
tidings  best  from  some  one  who  came 
direct  from  home.  Don't  you  think 
so  1 "  he  added,  turning  for  counsel  to 
Mildie  in  the  anxiety  which,  on  this 
one  matter,  was  strong  enough  to 
make  him  distrust  his  own  judgment. 


Miserable  as  she  was,  Mildie  had 
time  for  a  recollection  of  passages  in 
Emmie's  letters  which  caused  her  to 
feel  a  little  contemptuously  towards 
Dr.  Urquhart's  certainty  that  he  could 
comfort  her  sister. 

"It  would  not  be  at  all  a  good 
plan,"  she  pronounced,  steadily. 
"  Mamma  will  want  you  here,  and, 
besides,  you  could  not  take  Emmie 
away  from  Aunt  Rivers  unless  some 
one  went  out  with  you  to  take  her 
place.  Uncle  Rivers  is  the  proper 
person  to  bring  Emmie  back  to  us; 
and  Alma  must  go  out  with  him,  and 
take  care  of  her  own  mother.  Mamma 
will  ask  for  Emmie  as  soon  as  she 
begins  to  care  for  anything  that  is 
left." 

"Of  course,"  replied  Dr.  Urquhart. 
"  Your  sister's  return  is  the  only  thing 
to  cheer  her  at  all." 

"  And  Uncle  Rivers  must  bring 
her,"  persisted  Mildie.  "  We  ought 
perhaps  to  have  sent  to  him  and  Alma 
at  once;  but  there  would  have  been 
no  use;  we  should  not  have  found 
them  at  home.  I  daresay  they  are 
coming  back  from  some  grand  party  at 
the  Kirkmans  or  the  Forrests  just 
now." 

It  was  decided,  before  the  council 
broke  up,  that  Dr.  Urquhart  should  call 
at  Eccleston  Square  early  on  the  next 
morning  to  acquaint  Sir  Francis  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Savile  Street. 
If  no  more  time  were  lost,  Dr.  Urqu- 
hart thought  it  possible  he  might  make 
the  journey  to  La  Roquette,  and  re- 
turn in  time  to  attend  the  funeral. 

"A  token  of  respect  which  he 
would,  no  doubt,"  Dr.  Urquhart  said, 
"be  anxious  to  pay  to  his  brother-in- 
law  and  the  family." 

"  As  if  that  could  do  him  or  us  any 
good,"  Mildie  said  in  a  low  voice,  as 
she  turned  away  to  go  back  to  her 
mother.  "  As  if  we  any  of  us  wanted 
pretences  now. " 

Mildie  was  to  sleep  with  her  mother 
in  Mrs.  Urquhart's  room  to-night. 
But  before  she  began  to  undress  she 
went  into  that  other  room  which 
had  changed  its  character  so  strangely 
since  morning  from  a  common-place 
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bedroom  to  a  stately  presence-chamber. 
It  was  empty  when  Mildie  entered, 
except  for  the  still  form  that  lay  on 
the  bed,  its  features  sharpened  already, 
showing  under  the  white  sheet  that 
covered  it.  Mildie  did  not  put  back 
the  folds  or  look  at  the  face ;  alas,  of 
late  years  it  had  not  been  a  lovable  or 
loving  sight  to  her.  A  great  cloud  of 
something  had  veiled  all  its  fatherliness 
from  her  more  thickly  than  the  white 
sheet  shrouded  the  irresponsive  features 
now,  and  to  bring  back  the  father  she 
could  honestly  weep  for,  she  must  look 
back  a  long  way. 

She  knelt  by  the  bed,  and,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands,  searched 
her  memory  for  old,  old  recollec- 
tions that  could  wake  up  the  filial 
regrets  she  hated  herself  for  not 
experiencing  more  vividly.  That 
time,  when  a  very  little  thing,  she  had 
fallen  down  on  the  stairs,  and  her 
father  had  picked  her  up  tenderly  and 
carried  her  to  the  nursery ;  and  that 
summer  vacation,  when  they  had  all 
gone  into  the  country  together,  before 
their  misfortunes  began,  and  he  had 
been  very  good  to  them  all.  Mildie 
was  sure  she  could  quite  recollect  a 
ride  on  his  shoulder,  and  that  she  had 


helped  to  bury  him  in  a  sand  mausoleum, 
on  the  shore.  On  one  of  her  birth- 
days he  had  called  her  to  him  and 
kissed  her  quite  of  his  own  accord, 
and  he  had  praised  her  diligence  only 
the  other  day  when  coming  by  chance 
into  the  schoolroom,  he  had  found 
her  absorbed  in  a  German  book.  Yes, 
yes ;  there  was  this  time  and  that, 
little  sparklets  of  gold,  gems  of  love 
and  kindness  showing  among  all  that 
blank  darkness,  to  be  remembered  for 
ever,  to  live  on  in  memory  now  that 
an  end  had  come  to  all  else,  now  that 
no  opportunity  could  come  for  another 
such  word,  for  another  claim  on  a 
daughter's  love  to  be  made  by  him 
who  lay  there,  her  father,  the  only 
earthly  father  she  could  ever  have, 
though  this  was  all  she  knew  of  him. 

Mildie  bowed  her  head  and  thanked 
God  for  the  little  store  she  had  culled, 
the  precious  store,  the  few  words,  and 
looks,  and  thoughts  her  father  had 
been  able  to  spare  to  his  child  from 
that  daily  and  nightly  absorption  in 
sordid  cares,  which  the  world  had  ex- 
acted of  him,  and  repaid  him  for  yield- 
ing it  by  emptying  his  life  of  all  true 
life,  and  breaking  his  heart  at  last. 


To  be  continued. 


ON  the  3rd  of  March,  just  three  clays  after  the  fresh  instalment  of  A 
Doubting  Heart  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  readers,  its  author  passed  away 
from  this  world,  a  victim  to  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

Miss  KEARY  was  known  to  the  public  as  the  writer  of  several  other  works 
of  fiction— Janet's  Home  (2  vols.,  1863),  Clemency  FranUyn  (2  vols.,  1866), 
Oldbury  (3  vols.,  1869),  and  Castle  Daly  (3  vols.j  1875),  the  last  of  which 
appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine;  as  well  as  Nations  Around  (1870), 
and  Early  Egyptian  History  (1861).  Her  novels  showed  great  power  of 
observation,  spontaneity  of  expression,  and  a  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  tone 
which  were  quite  native  to  the  author.  The  nobility  of  their  aim  and  the 
purity  of  their  morals  were  remarkable.  They  were  emphatically  the 
works  of  a  delicate  and  high-souled  woman,  and  will  inevitably  take  their 
place  in  English  literature.  In  the  historical  books  above  mentioned,  Miss 
Keary  evinced  a  happy  power  of  realising  the  life  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
placing  it  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  her  readers. 

To  the  very  large  circle  of  her  family  and  intimate  friends,  to  whom  her 
talents,  and  still  more  her  singular  sweetness,  wisdom,  and  unselfishness  had 
endeared  her  in  no  common  degree,  her  loss  will  ba  deep  and  enduring. 

The  MS.  of  A  Doubting  Heart  was  completed  by  Miss  Iveary  some  time 
bafore  her  death. — EDITOK, 
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II. 

IN  an  article  in  the  March  number  of 
this  Magazine  I  gave  an  account  of 
Burns' s  hitherto  unpublished  Edin- 
burgh Common-place  Book  of  1787- 
1790,  and  presented  my  readers  with 
the  prose  portions  of  that  document. 
In  this  article  I  shall  try  to  show 
what  light  it  throws  on  the  poems  of 
Burns. 

I  may  preface  this  by  correcting 
some  slight  errata.  In  page  450,  the 
date,  April  14,  should  be  April  13,  and 
'  He  was  in  Edinburgh  on  December 
2nd,'  should  be  "  He  reached  Edin- 
burgh, on  Tuesday,  November  28th." 
The  copy  of  the  elegy  on  Captain 
Matthew  Henderson,  is  the  first  '  com- 
plete copy,'  one  having  however  been 
sent  previously — 23rd  July,  1790 — 
to  Mr.  Robert  Cleghorn,  Saughton 
Mains. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  cha- 
racteristic expression  in  the  first  page 
of  the  Common-place  Book — '  that  re- 
spect man  demands  from  man,'  with 
what  Burns,  writing  to  Gavin 
Hamilton,  28th  August,  1787,  says 
of  Hamilton's  stepbrother. 

'Good  sense,  modesty,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  just  sense  of  that  respect 
that  man  owes  to  man,  and  has  a  right 
in  his  turn  to  exact,  are  sterling 
features  in  his  character.' 

The  epigram  on  hearing  it  asserted 
that  falsehood  is  expressed  in  the  Rev. 

Dr.  B 's  very  looks  refers  not  to 

Blair,  as  conjectured  in  McKie's  popu- 
lar edition,  but  to  Babington. 

I  may  add  the  following  note  to  the 
letter  from  Ellesland,  14th  June,  1788, 
Sunday. 

Burns  writes,  13th  December,  1789, 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  "  What  is  man  ? 
To-day  in  the  luxuriance  of  health, 
exulting  in  the  enjoyments  of  exist- 


ence, in  a  few  days,  perhaps  in  a  few 
hours,  loaded  with  conscious  painful 
being,  counting  the  tardy  pace  of  the 
lingering  moments  by  the  repercus- 
sions of  anguish,  and  receiving  or 
denied  a  comforter.  Day  follows 
night,  and  night  comes  after  day, 
only  to  curse  him  with  life  which 
gives  him  no  pleasure,  and  yet  the 
awful  dark  termination  of  that  life  is 
something  at  which  he  recoils. 

"  « Tell  us  ye  Dead ; 

Will  none  of  you  in  pity  disclose  the  secret 
What  'tis  you  are,,  and  we  must  shortly  be  1— 

'Tis  no  matter, 
A  little  time  will  make  us  learned  as  you  are.' " 

In  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
22nd  August,  1792,  he  repeats  the 
same  first  three  lines,  adding,  "  A 
thousand  times  have  I  made  this 
apostrophe  to  the  departed  sons  of 
men,  but  not  one  of  them  has  ever 
thought  fit  to  answer  the  question, 
'  O  that  some  courteous  ghost  would 
blab  it  out,'  but  it  cannot  be ;  you  and 
I,  my  friend,  must  make  the  experi- 
ment by  ourselves  and  for  ourselves." 

Mr.  Scott  Douglas  obligingly  informs 
me  that  the  first  edition  in  which  the 
harangue  on  p.  458  appears,  is  Gilbert 
Burns' s,  published  fifteen  years  after 
Currie's  death,  so  that  in  the  notes 
3,  4,  p.  458,  and  1,  2,  p.  459,  Gilbert 
Burns  should  appear  instead  of  Curric. 

In  reference  to  this  harangue,  '  I 
Wisdom  dwell  with  Prudence,  &c." 
(Proverbs  viii.  12),  compare  Burns' s 
letter  to  Miss  Chalmers,  Harvieston, 
Oct.  26,  1787.  "Do  tell  that  to 
Lady  Mackenzie  that  she  may  give 
me  credit  for  a  little  wisdom.  I 
Wisdom  dwell  with  Prudence.  What 
a  blessed  fireside !  How  happy  should 
I  be  to  pass  a  winter  evening  under 
their  venerable  roof !  and  smoke  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  or  drink  water  gruel 
with  them  !  What  solemn  laughter- 
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quashing  gravity  of  phiz  !  "What  sage 
remarks  on  the  good-for-nothing  sons 
and  daughters  of  indiscretion  and 
folly  1  And  what  frugal  lessons,  as 
we  straitened  the  fireside  circle,  on 
the  uses  of  the  poker  and  tongs  !  " 

The  repetition  twice  over  in  letters 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  the  three  lines,  '  Tell 
us  ye  Dead,  &c.,'  may  have  suggested 
Alexander  Smith's  conjecture,  that  the 
Common-place  Book  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop.  In  his  letter  to  that 
lady  on  Christmas  morning,  1795,  he 
mentions  a  '  collection  of  many  letters ' 
he  had  been  making  for  a  friend's 
perusal,  and  a  collection  of  a  number 
of  '  old  musty  papers,'  '  rude  sketches,' 
&c.,  which  he  was  writing  out  in  a 
bound  MS.  for  a  friend's  library,  and 
he  adds,  '  If  there  were  any  possible 
conveyance,  I  would  send  you  a  perusal 
of  my  book.'  I  can  discover  nothing 
else  which  could  have  suggested  Alex- 
ander Smith's  conjecture. 

The  first  poem  is  that  on  p.  3.  It 
is  a  new  version  slightly  different  from 
that  hitherto  published  of  the  poet's 
•famous  "  There  was  a  lad  was  born  in 
Kyle."  This  poem  was  first  published 
by  Cromek  in  1808  from  the  previous 
Common-place  Book,  which  was  begun 
in  April  1783  and  ended  in  October 
1785.  In  fact  it  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  in  that  Common-place 
Book,  but  it  was  in  the  Glenriddell 
MSS.  prepared  by  Burns  in  1 795,  for 
Mr.  Riddel,  from  his  old  papers,  and 
he  places  it  between  Sept.  1784  and 
June  1785.  The  version  now  printed 
is  unquestionably  later  than  the  usual 
one.  The  poet  himself  inserted  it 
in  this  Common -place  Book  between 
April  9,  1787  and  14th  June,  1788. 
It  precedes  the  characters  of  the 
various  persons  whom  Burns  met  in 
Edinburgh,  and  he  himself  says,  (p.  1, 
Common-place  Book,)  "I  am  deter- 
mined to  take  down  my  remarks  on 
the  spot.  Gray  observes,  in  a  letter 
of  his  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  that  '  Half  a 
\Nord  fixed  upon  or  near  the  spot  is 
worth  a  cartload  of  recollections.' " 
jLiie  date  of  its  insertion  is  thus 
— -  ost  certainly  between  April  9th 

-  o.  234. — VOL.  xxxix. 


and  May  5th,  1787,  when  Burns  left 
Edinburgh  for  his  five  weeks'  border 
tour.  It  is  remarkable  that  Burns 
himself  did  not  publish  either  version 
in  his  own  edition  of  1793. 

Allan  Cunningham  fills  up  the  blank 
which  Cromek  had  left  in  the  last  line 
but  three,  and  gives  the  last  two 
words  correctly  but  the  line  incor- 
rectly. Currie  gave  no  version  of 
"  There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle  " 
in  his  edition  of  1800,  but  the  uni- 
versal judgment  has  ratified  Cromek's 
decision  to  print  it,  though  both 
Burns  and  Dr.  Currie  had  declined  to 
do  so.  I  note  the  differences  between 
the  version  of  the  Common-place 
Book  and  that  republished  from 
Cromek  by  Mr.  Scott  Douglas,  Pater- 
son's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  It  is 
curious  that  the  same  editor  printed 
Cunningham's  version  instead  of  Cro- 
mek's in  his  Kilmarnock  popular 
edition  of  1871. 

Page  3,  Common-place  Book  of  1787~ 

A  Fragment. — Tune,  Daintie  Davie. 

1 

There  was  a  birkie  born  in  Kyle, 
But  what  na  day,  o'  what  na  style, 
1  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Davie. 
Leeze  me  on  thy  curly  pow, 
Bonie  Davie,  daintie  Davie  ; 
Leeze  me  on  thy  curly  pow, 
Thou'se  ay  my  daintie  Davie. 


Our  Monarch's  hindmost  year  but  ane 
Was  five  an'  twenty  days  "begun, 
1  'Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar  win' 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Davie. 


The  Gossip  keekit  in  his  loof, 
Quo  she,  wha  lives  '11  see  the  proof, 
This  walie  boy  will  be  nae  coof, 

I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Davie. 
Leeze  me  &c. 


He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  an'  sma', 
But  ay  a  heart  aboon  them  a' ; 
H'll  gie  his  Daddie's  name  a  blaw, 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Davie. 
Leeze  me  &c, 

1  Note  at  foot  of  page  by  Burns  : — 
Jan.  25th,  1759,  the  date  of  my  Bardships 
vital  existence. 

0  0 
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Page  4. 

5 

But  sure  as  three  times  three  maks  nine,    * 
I  see  by  ilka  score  an'  line, 
This  cbap  will  dearly  like  our  kin', 
So  leeze  me  on  thee,  Davie. 
Leeze  me  &c  t 

6 

Guid  faith,  quo  she,  I  doubt  you,  Stir, 
Ye'll  gar  the  lasses  lie  aspar 
But  twenty  faiits  ye  may  hae  waur, 
So  blessins  on  thee  Davie. 
Leeze  me  &c. 

Mr.  Scott  Douglas  refers  to  the  first 
verse  and  chorus  as  follows  (Paterson, 
i.  133):— 

In  the  MS.  of  early  pieces  presented 
by  the  poet  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  to  which 
we  have  referred  at  pp.  11  and  35 
supra,  a  remarkable  travestie  of  the 
foregoing  song  is  inserted ;  thus — 

(giving  the  first  verse  and  chorus) 
and  adding — 'the  name  "Davie"  in- 
stead of  Robin  is  thus  continued 
throughout  the  song,  and  at  verse  4, 
line  3,  instead  of  "  He'll  be  a  credit  to 
us  a'  "  we  read  "  He'll  gie  his  daddie's 
name  a  blaw."  ' 

The  reader  will  notice  that  Alex- 
ander Smith  has  printed  the  poem 
correctly  from  the  MSS.  The  '  curious 
travestie'  is  certainly  Burns's  own 
deliberately  revised  later  version.  The 
second  verse  is  the  same  as  in  the  usual 
version,  except  that  Davie  appears  in- 
stead of  Robin.  In  the  third  verse  we 
have  '  she '  instead  of  '  scho,' '  wha  lives 
'11  see  '  instead  of  '  wha  lives  will  see,' 
and  'Davie,'  instead  of  'Robin.'  In 
the  fourth  verse  we  find  "He'll  gie 
his  daddie's  name  a  blaw "  instead 
of  "  He'll  be  a  credit  till  us  a'."  The 
date  of  the  usual  version  from  Cromek 
is  between  Sept.  1784  and  June  1785. 
The  change  was  no  doubt  made  by 
Burns  in  1787,  in  a  burst  of  that 
perpetually  recurring  filial  tenderness 
which  inspired  the  famous  lines  about 
his  father,  who  died  on  February  1 3th, 
1784— 

My  father  was  a  Farmer  upon  the  Carrick 

border,  0 
And  carefully  he  bred  me  in  decency  and 

order,  0 


He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part,  though  I  had 

ne'er  a  farthing,  0 
For  without  an  honest  manly  heart,  no  man 

was  worth  regarding,  0 

which  appear  in  Burns's  first  Common- 
place book  under  date  April  1784. 

In  the  fifth  verse  we  have  '  maks  ' 
for  'mak,'  'an"  for  'and,'  and 
'  Davie '  for  '  Robin.'  In  the  sixth 
there  is  '  she '  for  '  scho,'  '  stir  '  for 
'  sir,'  '  stirrah '  for  '  sirrah '  being  fre- 
quently used  by  Fergusson, — 'ye'll 
gar'  for  'ye  gar,'  and  'Robin'  for 
'  Davie.' 

One  of  the  chorus  verses  in  the 
version  of  Daintie  Davie  given,  vol. 
ii.  p.  38,  Herd's  Collection,  of  which 
song  Burns  (Cromek,  p.  304)  expresses 
a  very  unfavourable  opinion,  is — 

Leeze  me  on  thy  snawy  pow 
.  .  .  Lucky  Nancy,  Lucky  Nancy 
Dryest  wood  will  eithest  low 
And,  Nancy,  sae  will  ye  now. 

The  version  familiar  since  1808  to 
every  lover  of  Burns  has  become  a 
part  of  the  language,  and  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  two  years  later 
version  as  copied  out  by  Burns  himself 
will  ever  replace  it  in  public  favour. 

On  page  8  of  the  Common-place  Book 
Burns  writes  :  "  The  following  poem  is 
the  work  of  some  hapless,  unknown 
Son  of  the  Muses,  who  deserved  a 
better  fate.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  'voice  of  Cona  '  in  his  solitary, 
mournful  notes  ;  and  had  the  senti- 
ments been  clothed  in  Shenstone's 
language,  they  would  been  no  discredit 
even  to  that  elegant  Poet." 

Alexander  Smith  is  of  opinion  that 
the  poem  is  not  by  Burns.  Pace  tanti 
viri,  I  think  it  is.  The  admiration 
Burns  had  for  Shenstone  is  well 
known.  In  the  preface  to  his  first 
Kilmarnock  edition  of  1786  he  says  : 
"  It  is  an  observation  of  that  cele- 
brated poet"  (Shenstone),  "whote 
divine  elegies  do  honour  to  our  lan- 
guage, our  nature,  and  our  species, 
that  humility  has  depressed  many  a 
genius  to  a  hermit,  but  never  raised 
one  to  fame."  It  was  about  his  twenty- 
first  year — 1780 — as  we  learn  from  his 
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autobiographic  letter  to  Dr.  Moore, 
that  his  reading  was  enlarged  with  the 
'  very  important  addition  of  Thomson's 
and  Shenstone's  works.'  In  1783, 
writing  to  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  his 
former  schoolmaster,  who  had  re- 
moved to  London,  he  says :  "  My 
favourite  authors  are  of  the  senti- 
mental kind,  such  as  Shenstone,  parti- 
cularly his  elegies — Thomson  ;  Man  of 
feeling  (a  book  I  prize  next  to  the 
Bible) ;  Man  of  the  World ;  Sterne, 
especially  his  SentimentalJourney ;  Mac- 
pherson's  Ossian,  &c.  These  are  the 
glorious  models  after  which  I  endeavour 
to  form  my  conduct."  Burns  was  per- 
petually writing  elegy.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  all  through  his 
early  life  he  felt  himself  to  be  some 
hapless,  unknown  Son  of  the  Muses, 
and  that  the  '  voice  of  Cona,'  the  music 
of  Ossian,  full  of  the  melancholy  wail 
of  the  western  waves,  was  often  in  his 
ears.  "Had  the  sentiments  been 
clothed  in  Shenstone's  language," 
this  elegy  would  certainly  have  been 
no  discredit  even  to  that  elegant  poet. 
As  for  the  disclaimer  of  the  author- 
ship, Burns  had  previously  tried  that 
innocent  mystification,  like  thousands 
of  bashful  authors  before  and  since 
his  day.  "  I  now  began  to  be 
known  in  the  neighbourhood "  (of 
Mossgiel)  "as  a  maker  of  rhymes. 
The  first  of  my  poetic  offspring  that 
saw  the  light  was  a  burlesque  lamen- 
tation on  a  quarrel  between  two 
reverend  Calvinists,  both  of  them 
dramatis  personce  in  my  Holy  Fair.  I 
had  a  notion  myself  that  the  piece  had 
some  merit,  but  to  prevent  the  worst 
I  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend,  who 
was  very  fond  of  such  things,  and  told 
him  that  I  could  not  guess  who  was 
the  author  of  it,  but  that  I  thought  it 
pretty  clever." 

"Burns  (Chambers,  vol.  ii.  p.  305), 
eame  to  indulge  in  little  mystifications 
respecting  his  songs.  Though  he  here 
speaks  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  as  an  old 
fragment,  and  afterwards  communi- 
cated it  to  George  Thomson  with  an 
expression  of  self-congratulation  on 
having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  recover 


it  from  an  old  man  singing,  the  second 
and  third  verses — those  expressing  the 
recollections  of  youth,  and  certainly 
the  finest  of  the  set — and  oh  how  fine  ! 
— are  by  himself.  So  also  of  '  Go 
fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine,'  he  after- 
wards acknowledged  that  only  the  first 
verse  (four  lines)  was  old,  the  rest  his 
own." 

Burns  had  no  doubt  pondered  over 
the  dictum  of  his  master  in  the  Prefa- 
tory Essay  on  Elegy,  "  that  elegy  in  its 
true  and  genuine  acceptation  includes 
a  tender  and  querulous  idea;  that  it 
looks  upon  this  as  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic, and  so  long  as  this  is 
thoroughly  sustained,  admits  of  a 
variety  of  subjects,  which,  by  its 
manner  of  treating  them,  it  renders 
its  own.  It  throws  its  melancholy 
stole  over  pretty  different  objects, 
which,  like  the  dresses  at  a  funeral 
procession,  gives  them  all  a  kind  of 
solemn  and  uniform  appearance." 
Shenstone  goes  on  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  metre.  "The  style  of  elegy 
should  imitate  the  voice  and  language 
of  grief ;  or,  if  a  metaphor  of  dress  be 
more  agreeable,  it  should  be  simple 
and  diffuse,  and  flowing  as  a  mourner's 
veil.  A  versification,  therefore,  is  de- 
sirable, which,  by  indulging  in  free 
and  unrestrained  expression,  may  ad- 
mit of  that  simplicity  which  elegy 
requires."  Shenstone  chooses  his  OWP 
metre — fortified  by  the  precedent  of 
a  predecessor — but  he  chooses  it  with 
some  hesitation  :  "  he  begs  the  metre 
also  may  notbe  too  suddenly  condemned. 
The  public  ear,  habituated  of  late  to  a 
quicker  measure,  may  perhaps  consider 
this  as  heavy  and  languid."  Burns, 
who  was  far  too  diffident  publicly  to  set 
his  own  judgment  against  Shenstone's, 
may  well  have  felt  this.  The  reader 
who  compares  the  most  solemn  and 
funeral  elegies  of  Shenstone — III., 
XV.,  and  XXII. — with  this  elegy  in 
Burns's  handwriting,  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  Burns  probably  decided 
that  even  the  lesser  restraint  of  the 
verse  he  chose  was  burdensome,  and  he 
never  published  the .  elegy  which  was 
first  printed  from  this  Common-place 
o  o  2 
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Book  in  the  Golden  Treasury  Edition 
of  Burns,  edited  by  Alexander  Smith, 
in  1865.  It  is  not  given  in  McKie's 
popular  edition.  In  Paterson's  edition 
the  editor  prints  the  first  three,  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth, 
and  the  last  four  stanzas  as  one  con- 
secutive poem,  relegating  the  fourth 
to  the  twelfth,  and  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  to  small  type  in  his  note, 
because  he  thinks  the  twenty  stanzas 
'  a  monotonous  effusion.' 

I  cannot  help  connecting  the  verses 
of  the  elegy  with  Burns's  own  story 
at  the  time.  It  was  entered  in  the 
Common-place  Book  between  April 
9th,  1787,  and  June  14th,  1788.  The 
much  loved  Stella  of  the  poet  is  no 
doubt  his  Highland  Mary,  and  Jean 
Armour,  the  mother  of  his  children, 
still  very  dear  to  a  heart  for  which 
one  love  was  seldom  sufficient,  is  the 
Vanessa  of  the  dim  background.  The 
friend  who  was  in  Burns's  thoughts 
when  he  wrote  the  elegy  is  probably 
Richard  Brown  of  whom  he  writes 
in  the  autobiography  he  sent  to  Dr. 
Moore  in  August,  1787.  "  The  prin- 
cipal thing  which  gave  my  mind  a 
turn,  was  a  friendship  I  formed  with  a 
young  fellow,  a  very  noble  character, 
but  a  hapless  son  of  misfortune.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  simple  mechanic  ;  but 
a  great  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
taking  him  under  his  patronage,  gave 
him  a  genteel  education,  with  a  view 
of  bettering  his  situation  in  life.  The 
patron  dying  just  as  he  was  ready  to 
launch  out  into  the  world,  the  poor 
fellow  in  despair  went  to  sea ;  where, 
after  a  variety  of  good  and  misfortune, 
a  little  before  I  was  acquainted  with 
him  he  had  been  set  on  shore  by  an 
American  privateer,  on  the  wild  coast 
of  Connaught,  stripped  of  everything." 
Compare  the  verse — 

At  the  last  limits  of  our  Isle, 
Wash'd  by  the  western  wave, 

Touch'd  by  thy  fate,  a  thoughtful  bard 
Sits  lonely  on  thy  grave. — 

"  I  cannot  quote  this  poor  fellow's 
story,"  Burns  says,  "  without  adding 
that  he  is  at  this  time  master  of  a 


large  West  Indiaman  belonging  to 
the  Thames  ! "  The  desolate  and  lonely 
death  among  strangers  which  the 
dearest  of  all  the  friends  of  his  youth 
so  narrowly  escaped,  and  the  tender 
tragedy  of  poor  Highland  Mary,  who 
"crossed  the  sea  "  from  the  West  High- 
lands "  to  meet  me  at  Greenock  "  at  the 
close  of  the  autumn  of  1786,  "where 
she  had  scarce  landed  when  she  was 
seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which 
hurried  my  dear  girl  to  her  grave  in  a 
few  days,  before  I  could  even  hear  of 
her  illness,"  are  probably  both  re- 
flected in  these  mournful  verses,  which 
I  venture  to  think,  no  man  but  Burns 
then  living  could  have  written.  A 
touch  of  unreality  was  seldom  absent 
from  the  elegies  in  vogue.  But  there 
is  little  wonder  that  the  writer  of  the 
elegy  on  Matthew  Henderson,  and  of 
what  Lockhart  justly  calls  '  the  noblest 
of  all  his  ballads ' — 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 

which  was  not  composed  till  the 
autumn  of  1789,  should  have  felt  that 
the  fetters  of  elegy,  according  to  the 
rules  of  Shenstone,  were  too  burden- 
some for  feet  that  trod  the  Empyrean. 
The  metre  of  the  elegy  is  that  with 
which  Scotland  became  familiar 
through  the  Paraphrases  now  printed 
in  every  Scotch  Bible  after  the  Psalms. 
The  first  edition  of  these  Paraphrases 
appeared  in  1781.  I  learn  from  the 
president  of  the  Irvine  Burns  Club, 
that  Burns  worked  over  the  Para- 
phrases, no  doubt  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Blair,  and  that  several  of  them 
contain  emendations  in  his  hand  vt  hich 
were  ultimately  adopted  in  the  final 
edition  now  used.  Burns  cannot  fail 
to  have  been  struck  by  them,  especially 
by  those  which  were  due  originally  to 
Michael  Bruce,  though  they  were  pub- 
lished in  1781  as  his  own  by  the  Rev. 
John  Logan.  Bruce  died  in  1767, 
three  months  after  he  had  reached  his 
twenty-first  year,  and  the  touching 
story  of  the  young  poet's  end — pointed 
as  it  was  by  the  scandalous  theft  of 
his  most  striking  poems  which  Logan 
had  perpetrated — must  have  been 
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known  to  Burns  in  1787.  It  is  difficult 
to  doubt  that  that  story  also  is  re- 
ferred to  more  than  once  in  this  elegy. 
Its  whole  spirit  recalls  the  \vell-known 
lines — 

FBW  are  thy  days,  and  full  of  woe, 

0  man,  of  woman  born  ; 
Thy  doom  is  written,  dust  thou  art, 

And  shalt  to  dust  return— 

which  begin  the  eighth  paraphrase, 
written  substantially  by  Michael 
Bruce,  and  appropriated  by  Logan. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  verses  of  the 
elegy  might  have  been  written  to  tell 
Michael  Bruce' s  mournful  fate.  The 
two  last  lines  of  the  4th  stanza  may 
be  recollections  of  Bruce's  lines : 
"  When  chill  the  blast  of  winter  blows, 
away  the  summer  flies  ; "  and  the  fifth 
recalls  the  words  of  the  paraphrase — 

And  man,  when  laid  in  lonesome  grave, 
Shall  sleep  in  Death's  dark  gloom, 

Until  th'  eternal  morning  wake 
The  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Burns  was 
applied  to  in  February,  1791,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Baird,  afterwards  Principal 
Baird,  in  connection  with  a  proposed 
new  edition  of  Bruce's  poems,  meant 
to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  old 
age  of  his  mother,  then  aged  eighty, 
and  poor,  and  helpless.  Mr.  Baird, 
Avho  was  living  with  the  Duke  of 
Athole  in  London,  asks  Burns,  to 
whom  he  seems  then  to  have  been  per- 
sonally unknown,  to  look  through  the 
new  pieces  he  proposes  to  add  from 
Bruce's  MSS.,  to  write  an  inscription 
for  a  monumental  stone  which  friends 
meant  to  place  over  Bruce's  grave, 
and,  if  he  would  oblige  them  so  far, 
to  let  him  have  some  unpublished 
trifle  to  give  a  little  fresh  interest  to 
the  new  edition,  as  Bruce  is  'one  in 
v/hose  company,  from  his  past  appear- 
ance, you  would  not,  I  am  convinced, 
blush  to  be  found.'  Mr.  Baird  adds, 
'  You  have  already  paid  an  honour- 
able tribute  to  kindred  genius  in 
Fergusson, — I  fondly  hope  that  the 
mother  of  Bruce  will  experience  your 
patronage.'  Unfortunately,  only  a 
portion  of  Burns's  answer  has  been 


preserved  by  Currie.  '  Don't  I  know/ 
he  says,  'and  have  I  not  felt  the 
many  ills,  the  peculiar  ills  that 
poetic  flesh  is  heir  to1?  You  shall 
have  your  choice  of  all  the  unpub- 
lished poems  I  have.'  He  only  asked 
that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  all 
the  profits  of  the  book  were  to  go  to 
Bruce's  mother.  '  Nor  need  you  give 
me  credit  for  any  remarkable  gene- 
rosity in  my  part  of  the  business.  I 
have  such  a  host  of  peccadilloes,  fail- 
ings, follies,  and  backslidings  (any- 
body but  myself  might  perhaps  give 
some  of  them  a  worse  appellation), 
that  by  way  of  some  balance,  however 
trifling,  in  the  account,  I  am  fain  to 
do  any  good  that  occurs  in  my  very 
limited  power  to  a  fellow- creature, 
just  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  clearing 
a  little  the  vista  of  retrospection.' 
Burns  sent  several  of  his  best  un- 
published poems,  including  '  Tarn  O1 
Shanter ;'  but,  in  '  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  Dr.  Blair  and  Dr.  Moore, 
who  argued  that  from  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  Bruce's  poetry,  the  insertion 
of  Burns's  "  Alloway  Kirk  "  would  be 
as  gross  a  violation  of  propriety  as  the 
exhibition  of  a  farce  after  a  tragedy,' 
none  of  them  were  used.  Very  pro- 
bably these  correct- minded  but  bene- 
volent literati  may  have  been  among 
the  friends  who  sent  the  poor  old 
widow  little  sums  of  money  during  the 
last  seven  years  of  her  life,  but  they 
can  hardly  have  made  up  to  her  the 
pecuniary  loss  their  judgment  inflicted. 
The  epitaph  on  Bruce's  monument — 

Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste  as  morning 

dew, 
He  sparked  and  exhaled  and  went  to  heaven, 

is  not  probably  due  to  Burns. 

Burns  tried  one  elegy  in  the  metre  of 
Shenstone,  on  the  Death  of  Sir  James 
Hunter  Blair,  who  died  1st  July, 
1787.  He  forwarded  it  to  his  friend, 
Cullen,  on  14th  July.  It  began  :— 

The  lamp  of  day  with  ill-presaging  glare 
Dim,  cloudy,  sank  beneath  the  western  wave 

The  inconstant  blast  howl'd  thro'  the  darken- 
ing air, 
And  hollow  whistled  in  the  rocky  cave. 
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He  expresses  his  own  opinion  of  it 
in  the  Glenriddell  MSS.  'This  per- 
formance is  but  mediocre,  but  my  grief 
was  sincere.'  It  was  first  published 
by  Currie. 

ELEGY. 

Strait  is  the  spot  and  green  the  sod, 
From  whence  my  sorrows  flow : 

And  soundly  rests  the  ever  dear 
Inhabitant  below. — 

Pardon  my  transport,  gentle  Shade, 

While  o'er  this  turf  I  bow ! 
Thy  earthly  house  is  circumscrib'd, 

And  solitary  now ! 

Not  one  poor  stone  to  tell  thy  name, 

Or  make  thy  virtues  known  ; 
But  what  avails  to  me,  to  thee, 

The  sculpture  of  a  stone  1 

I'll  sit  me  down  upon  this  turf, 

And  wipe  away  this  tear  : 
The  chill  blast  passes  swiftly  by, 

And  flits  around  thy  bier. — 

Dark  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Dead, 

And  sad  their  house  of  rest : 
Low  lies  the  head  by  Death's  cold  arm 

In  aweful  fold  embrac'd. — 

I  saw  the  grim  Avenger  stand 

Incessant  by  thy  side  ; 
"Unseen  by  thee,  his  deadly  breath 

Thy  lingering  frame  destroy'd. — 

Pale  grew  the  roses  on  thy  cheek, 

And  wither'd  was  thy  bloom, 
Till  the  slow  poison  brought  thy  youth 

Untimely  to  the  tomb. — 

Thus  wasted  are  the  ranks  of  men, 
Youth,  Health,  and  Beauty  fall  ; 

The  ruthless  ruin  spreads  around, 
And  overwhelms  us  all. — 

Behold  where  round  thy  narrow  house 

The  graves  unnumber'd  lie  ! 
The  multitudes  that  sleep  below 

Existed  but  to  die. — 

Some,  with  the  tottering  steps  of  Age, 
Trode  down  the  darksome  way  : 

And  some,  in  youth's  lamented  prime, 
Like  thee,  were  torn  away. — 

Yet  these,  however  hard  their  fate, 

Their  native  earth  receives  ; 
Amid  their  weeping  friends  they  di'd, 

And  fill  their  father's  graves. 

From  thy  lov'd  friends  where  first  thy  breath 
Was  taught  by  Heaven  to  flow  : 

Far,  far  reuiov'd,  the  ruthless  stroke 
ISurpris'd  and  laid  thee  low. — 


At  the  last  limits  of  our  Isle, 

Wash'd  by  the  western  wave, 
Touch'd  by  thy  fate,  a  thoughtful  bard 

Sits  lonely  on  thy  grave. — 

Pensive  he  eyes,  before  him  spread, 
The  deep  outstretch'd  and  vast ; 

His  mourning  notes  are  borne  away 
Along  the  rapid  blast. — 

And  while ;  amid  the  silent  Dead, 

Thy  hapless  fate  he  mourns  ; 
His  own  long  sorrows  freshly  bleed, 

And  all  his  grief  returns. — 

Like  thee  cut  off  in  early  youth 

And  flower  of  beauty's  pride, 
His  friend,  his  first  and  only  joy, 

His  much  lov'd  Stella  di'd. — 

Him  too,  the  stern  impulse  of  Fate 

Resistless  bears  along ; 
And  the  same  rapid  tide  shall  whelm 

The  Poet  and  the  Song. — 

The  tear  of  pity  which  he  shed, 

He  asks  not  to  receive  ; 
Let  but  his  poor  remains  be  laid 

Obscurely  in  the  grave. — • 

His  grief-worn  heart,  with  truest  joy, 
Shall  meet  the  welcome  shock  ; 

His  airy  harp  shall  lie  unstrung 
And  silent  on  the  rock. — 

0  my  dear  maid,  my  Stella,  when 

Shall  this  sick  period  close ; 
And  lead  thy  solitary  Bard, 

To  his  belov'd  repose. 

There  are  obvious  suggestions  in  the 
Elegy  of  passages  in  Burns.  Compare 
lines  3  and  4  with  the  lines  from  the 
Bard's  Epitaph  in  the  Kilmarnock 
Edition  (1786)— 

"  The  poor  inhabitant  below 
Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know  " — 

and  lines  11  and  12  with  the  epitaph 
to  Fergusson,  and  with  the  last  stanza 
of  the  Elegy  on  Matthew  Henderson — 

Go  to  your  sculptur'd  tombs,  ye  Great 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  of  state  ! 

A  collation  of  Ossian  with  the 
Elegy  would  throw  no  light  on  the 
question  of  its  authorship,  but  it  may 
be  worth  noting  that  Sylvander,  writ- 
ing to  Clarinda,  18th  March,  1788, 
speaks  of  "  '  the  dark  and  the  narrow 
house,'  as  Ossian,  prince  of  poets, 
says."  The  reader  may  compare  lines 
1,  7,  and  8,  17  and  18,  33. 
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The  16th  page  of  the  Common-place 
Book  begins — 

Written  in  Carse  Hermitage. 
No.  57  i  (52)  * 

Thou  whom  Chance  may  hither  lead, 

Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed, 

Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole, 

Grave  these  maxims  on  thy  soul. — 
Life  is  but  a  Day  at  most ; 
Sprung  from  Night,  in  Darkness  lost : 
Hope  not  Sunshine  every 2  hour, 
Fear  not  Clouds  will  ever  lour. — 
Happiness  is  but  a  name 
Make  Content  &  Ease  thy  aim.— 
Ambition  is  a  meteor-gleam  ; 
•&  Fame,  a  restless  idle 3  dream  : 

§  Peace,  the  tenderest  flower  of     2  line 
(§       Spring ;  reverse 

„    Pleasures,  insects  on  the  wing  ;     1  line 
Those  that  sip  the  dew  alone, 
Make  the  Butterflies  thy  own ; 
Those  that  would  the  bloom  devour, 

save 

Crush  the  Locustsrspare-the  Flower. — 

For  the  Future  be  prepar'd, 

Guard,  wherever  thou  can'st  guard ; 

But  thy  Utmost  duly  done, 

Welcome  what  thou  canst  not  shun. — 

Follies  past,  give  thou  to  air ; 

Make  their  Consequence5  thy  care.— 

Keep  the  name  of  Man  in  mind, 

And  dishonor  not  thy  kind. — 

Reverence,  with  lowly  heart, 

Him  whose  wondrous  Work  thou  art : 

Keep  his  Goodness  still  in  view, 

Thy  trust,  and  thy  Example  too. — 

Stranger,  go  !  Heaven  be  thy  guide ! 

Quod,  the  Beades6-mane  of  Nithe6-side— 

I  have  not  noted  variations  in  punc- 
tuation or  in  capital  letters.  The  last 

1  The  No.  57  which  is  inserted  in  pencil,  refers 
to  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  (Currie,  ii.  p.  170), 
dated  Mauchline,  August  2nd,  1788,  in  which 
Burns  forwards  these  lines  with  the  remark 
that  they  are  '  almost  the  only  favours  the 
Muses  have  conferred  on  me  in  that  country ' 
(Nithsdale).  He  had  been  in  Ellisland  since 
Whitsunday,  and  had  once  or  twice  before 
spent  a  week  or  two  in  Nithsdale.  The  poem 
is  also  printed,  slightly  differently,  in  McKie's 
popular  edition. 

The  annotator  remarks  at  the  side  of  the 
page  '  printed.  See  four  pages  forward — 
another  better  edition.' 

3  'Every'  for  'ev'ry.' 

3  Currie,  '  an  idle  restless.' 

4  Currie  does  not  transpose  these  lines  as 
Burns    meant    they   should   be,    and    gives 
'  tend'rest '  for  '  tenderest.' 

6  Currie  italicises  '  consequence.' 
6  Currie  gives   'Beadesman'    and    'Nith- 
side.' 


two  lines  begin  p.  17  of  the  Common- 
place Book. 

Dr.  Currie' s  version  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  holograph  letter  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop;  in  which  case,  it  is 
as  the  author  approved  it  two  months 
after  he  entered  it  here.  But  it 
is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  abso- 
lutely to  trust  him  to  reproduce  the 
poet's  ipsissima  verba  and  what  I  re- 
print from  the  Common-place  Book  is 
undoubtedly  as  Burns  left  it  in  June, 
1788.  In  his  edition  of  1834,  Allan 
Cunningham  does  not  give  this  poem. 
The  later  version  of  it  printed  in  the 
edition  of  1793,  published  when  the 
poet  was  alive,  and  reprinted  in  1797 
and  1798,  after  his  death,  is  substan- 
tially that  given  in  pp.  20,  21,  and 
22  of  the  Common-place  Book. 

For  the  sake  of  connection  I  pass  at 
once  from  this  version  to  that  of  pp. 
20,  21,  22,  of  the  Common-place  Book, 
collating  it  with  the  version  of  the 
edition  of  1793,  which  was  printed 
in  Barns's  lifetime,  and  which  Currie 
reproduces.  The  side-note  in  black 
letter,  v.  2,  p.  171,  is  incorrect,  and 
really  refers  to  the  version  printed 
by  Currie  and  given  above.  The  ver- 
sion of  pp.  20,  21,  and  22,  is  printed 
by  Currie  from  the  1793  edition  (III. 
p.  300)  correctly,  except  for  some 
variations  in  respect  of  capital  let- 
ters, and  that  he  gives  "  awful "  for 
"aweful."  The  poem  in  the  Common- 
place Book  is  as  follows  : — 

No.' 57  (52)  and  4  pages  back.1 

Alteration  of    the  lines   wrote    in 
Carse  Hermitage. 
Dec.  23rd,  1788. 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 

Be  thou  clad  in  russet-weed, 

Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole,2 

Grave  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. — 
Life  is  but  a  Day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost ; 
3  Day,  how  rapid  in  its  flight ! 

1  The  interlineation  is  in  pencil. 

2  The  word  '  printed '  at  the  side  here  is  in 
the  annotator's  hand.     The  (v.  2,  pa.  171) 
below  it  refers  to  Carrie's  print  of  the  pre- 
ceding version. 

3  These  two  lines  do  not  appear  in  1793. 
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Day,  how  few  must  see  the  night ! 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour.1 — 
As  Youth  and  Love  with  sprightly  dance 

star 

Beneath  thy  morning  *-S«H-  advance, 
Pleasure  with  her  siren-air 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  Pair  ; 
Let  Prudence  bless  Enjoyment's  cup, 
Then  raptured  sip  and  sip  it  up.1 — 
As  thy  Day  grows  warm  and  high, 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh, 
Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale  1 
Life's  proud  summits  would'st  thou  scale  1 
Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 
Evils  lurk  in  felon-wait ; 

Page  21 

Dangers,  eagle-pinioned,  bold, 
Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold. 
While  chearful  Peace  with  linnet  song, 
Chants  the  lowly  dells  among.1 — 
When  thy  shades  of  Evening  close, 
Beckoning  3  thee  to  long  repose  ; 
As  life  itself  becomes  disease, 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  Ease.1 — 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought 
On  allthou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought ; 
4  And  teach  the  sportive  Youngkers-^wmd 
brain 

lore,2  oft  bought  with  pain.5— 
Saws  ©f- Experience,  sago  and  sound- 

Man's  true,  genuine  estimate, 

Say,  4he  eriterien  ef  tfeek-fote 

fate 

Th'  important  query  of  theis-state^ 
Is  not,  art  thou  High  or  Low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 
2  Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 

*  T  ast  tnou  ~\jOttager  or~  i^in^f - 

Or  frugal  Nature  grudge  thee  One  ?  6 

-Peer  or  Peasant  ?    Jfo-saeb  thing ! 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind, ' 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find, 
The  SMILE  or  FROWN  of  aweful  Heaven, 
To  VIRTUE  or  to  VICE  is  given  : 
Say,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise, 
There  solid  self-enjoyment  lies  ; 

They  appear  in  the  version  given  in  McKie's 
popular  edition  of  the   original  form  of  the 

?oem,   said  to  have  been  sent  by  Burns  to 
ruikshank. 

1  The  dashes  marked *  are  all  given  effect 
to  in  the  1793  edition  by  breaking  the  poem 
where  they  occur. 

2  The  interlineations  are  all  in  Burns's  own 
hand. 

3  'Beck'ning'  in  edition  of  1793. 

4  The  edition  of  1793  returns  to  the  ori- 
ginal version  of  these  three  lines,  but   gives 
'  The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate '  instead  of 
'  Th'  important  query  of  their  fate '  in  the 
fourth. 

5  This  dash  is  not  given  effect  to  in  the 
edition  of  1793. 

6  The  interlineations  are    adopted  in  the 
edition  of  1793 


That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways, 
Lead  to  be  wretched,  vile  and  base.' — 
Thus,  resigned  and  quiet,  creep 
To  thy  bed  of  lasting  sleep  : 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awake, 
Night  where  dawn  shall  never  break, 

Page  22 

Till  FUTURE-LIFE,  future  no  more, 
To  light  and  joy  the  Good  restore, 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before.1 — 
Stranger,  go  !  Heaven  be  thy  guide  ! 
Quod,  the  7 Bedesman  on 7 Mid-side.8 — 


The  page  is  completed  by  the  fol- 
lowing versicles,  which  Alexander 
Smith  first  gave  without  the  intro- 
ductory note : — 

The  everlasting  surliness  of  a  lion, 
Saracen's  head,  &c.,  or  the  unchanging 
blandness  of  the  Landlord  welcoming 
a  Traveller,  on  some  Sign-posts,  would 
be  no  bad  similies  of  the  constant 
affected  fierceness  of  a  Bully,  or  the 
eternal  simper  of  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Fiddler. 

....    He  looked 

Just  as  your  Sign-post  lions  do, 

As  fierce,  and  quite  as  harmless  too. — 

Patient  Stupidity. 
So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks,9 

Strong 

iHril  on  the  Sign-post  stands  the  stupid  Ox. 

7  The  edition  of   1793  gives  '  Beadsman ' 
and  '  Nith-side.' 

8  The   capital  letters  at  the  beginnings  of 
words  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  edition 
of  1793.     The  punctuation  is  also  occasionally 
slightlj'  different,   and   there    are  no   smail 
capitals.    Burns  tells  Mrs.  Duulop,  Novem- 
ber, 1790 :  "  As  to  Poetry,  when  you  prepare  it 
for  the  press,  you  have  only  to  spell  it  right, 
and  place  the  capital  letters  properly.     As  to 
the  punctuation,  the  printers  do  that  them- 
selves." 

0  These  two  lines — 

So  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox — 
which   are    labelled    Patient   Stupidity    re- 
appear in  the   second  Epistle  to  Graham  of 
Fintry,   dated    5th   October,    1791,     in    the 
famous  apostrophe  to  Dulness. 
0  Dulness  !  portion  of  the  truly  blest ! 
Calm  shelter'd  haven  of  eternal  rest ! 
Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  Fortune's  polar  frost  or  torrid  beams. 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup, 
With  sober  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up  ; 
Conscious    the    bounteous    meed    they    \vell 

deserve,      , 
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His  face  with  smile  eternal  drest 
Just  like  the  Landlord  to  his  guest, 
High  as  they  hang  with  creaking  din 
To  index  out  the  country  Inn. 

A  head,  pure,  sinless  quite  of  brain  or  soul, 
The  very  image  of  a  Barber's  Poll ; 
just 

It  shows  a  human  face  and  wears  a  wig, 
friseur'd  . 

And  looks,  when  well-dressed,-  too  amazing 
big. 

Burns  sent  these  lines,  and  the  four 
more  which  follow  in  the  Epistle  to 
Graham',  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  in  his  New- 
Year's  Day  letter,  1789,  written  be- 
fore he  started  on  the  journey  to  the 
Fair  at  Ayr,  from  which  he  hoped  to 
run  up  to  dine  at  Dunlop  on  the 
Wednesday  of  the  Fair  week.  With 
th^  four  lines  following  they  conclude 
'  the  Poets  Progress,  a  poem  in  em- 
bryo,' which  he  sent  to  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart  from  Ellisland  on 
January  20th,  1789,  on  his  return. 
The  whole  poem,  therefore,  contain- 
ing 91  lines,  and  the  27  preceding  the 
4  of  the  Ode  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Oswald,  which  he  wrote  in  the  course 
of  the  journey  to  Ayr  and  back 
between  the  9th  and  the  20th  of 
January,  in  page  27  of  the  Common- 
place Book,  probably  filled  up  the 
4  pages— 23,  24,  25,  26— in  it  which 
have  disappeared.  In  the  two  closest 
written  pages  of  the  Common-place 

They  only .  wonder  ;  "  some    folks"    do  not 

starve. 

The  grave  sage  heron  thus  easy  picks  his  frog 
And  thinks  the  mallard  a  sad  worthless  dog. 
When  disappointment  snaps  the  clue  of  hope, 
And  thro'   disastrous    night    they    darkling 

grope, 

With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear, 
And  just  conclude  that  "fools  are  fortune's 

care  " 

So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox. 

In  illustration  of  this  contrast,  which  was 
constantly  present  to  Burns's  mind,  compare 
the  end  of  his  sixth  letter  to  Miss  Chalmers. 

"There  are  just  two  creatures  I  would 
envy — a  horse  in  his  wild  state  traversing  the 
deserts  of  Asia,  or  an  oyster  on  some  of  the 
desert  shores  of  Europe.  The  one  has  not  a 
wish  without  enjoyment,  the  other  has 
neither  wish  nor  fear. 

"R.  B." 


Book — pp.  18  and  19 — there  are  64 
lines. 

After  the  two  lines  concluding  the 
first  version  of  the  lines  written  in 
Carse  Hermitage  given  in  p.  16  of  the 
Common-place  Book,  page  17  contains 
the  first  epistle  to  Mr.  Graham  of 
Fintry,  under  the  date  Ellisland, 
Sept.  8th,  1788.  Chambers  prints  the 
accompanying  letter,  dated  Ellisland, 
10th  September,  1788.  On  Juno  15th 
Burns  says  to  his  friend  Ainslie, 
"I  look  to  the  Excise  scheme  as 
a  certainty  of  maintenance;"  and 
on  Sept.  16th  he  says  to  Miss  Chal- 
mers, "  I  have  taken  my  Excise  in- 
structions, and  have  my  commission 
in  my  pocket  for  any  emergency  of 
fortune."  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Burns  says,  "You  know,  I  dare 
say,  of  an  application  I  lately  made 
to  your  Board  to  be  admitted  an 
officer  of  Excise.  I  have  according 
to  form  been  examined  by  a  super- 
visor, and  to-day  I  gave  in  his  cer- 
tificate with  a  request  for  an  order 
for  instructions.  In  this  affair,  if  I 
succeed,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  but  too 
much  need  a  patronizing  friend.  Pro- 
priety of  conduct  as  a  man,  and  fidelity 
and  attention  as  an  officer,  I  dare 
engage  for ;  but  with  anything  like 
business,  except  manual  labor,  I  am 
totally  unacquainted."  Mr.  Graham 
answered  at  once  on  September  14th, 
on  the  very  day  he  received  Burns's 
letter,  though  in  consequence  of  his 
infrequent  calls  at  the  post-office  in 
the  hurry  of  harvest,  Burns  only  re- 
ceived the  answer  on  September  22nd. 
The  '  commission '  was  in  his  pocket 
on  the  10th,  and  Mr.  Graham's  letter 
assured  him  of  his  willingness  to 
forward  his  views  by  getting  him 
appointed  to  a  division  which  he 
could  work  from  Ellisland,  beginning 
next  summer.  The  date,  Sept.  8th,  in 
the  Common-place  Book,  is  two  days  be- 
fore that  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Graham. 
The  poem  was  not  published  by  Burns 
in  his  own  edition  of  1793,  where 
what  Currie  calls  the  second  epistle 

to    K G of    F 

Esq.  appears.     It  was  first  published 
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by  Currie,  who  may  have  had  before 
him  the  original  letter  to  Mr.  Graham, 
which  no  doubt  contained  the  poem. 

To  ROBT-  GRAHAM  of  Fintry  Esqr-  ;  with 
a  request  for  an  Excise  Division. Ellis- 
land,  Sept.  8th,  1788. 

Printed  V.  2  pa.  182. 

When  Nature1  her  great  Masterpiece  designed, 
And  framed2  her  last,  best  work,  the  Human 
mind; 

mazy 

Her  eye  intent  on  all  the  various  Plan, 

stuff 
She  forms3  of  various 3-parts- the  various  Man. 

first  she  calls  them 

4Tken-first,  she^aUs-the  USEFUL  MANY  A  forth, 
Plain,  plodding  Industry,  and  sober  Worth  : 
Thence  Peasants,  Farmers,  native  sons  of 

earth, 
And  Merchandise'  whole   genus  take  their 

birth: 

Each  prudent  Cit  a  warm  existence  finds, 
And  all  Mechanics'  many-aproned  Kinds. — 
Some  other  rarer  sorts  are  wanted  yet, 
The  lead  &  buoy  are  needful  to  the  net. — 
The  caput  mortuum  of  Gross  Desires, 
Makes   a   material    for     mere    Knights   & 

Squires 

The  Martial  Phosphorus5  is  taught  to  flow  : 
She  kneads  the  lumpish  Philosophic  dough  ; 
Then  marks  th'  unyielding  mass  with  grave 

Designs, 

Law,  Physics,  Politics  and  deep  Divines : 
Last,  She  sublimes5  th'  Aurora  of  the  Poles, 
The  flashing  elements  of  Female  Souls. — 

The  ordered  System  fair  before  her  stood, 
Nature,  well-pleased,  pronounced  it  very 

good: 

Yet,6  ere  she  gave  creating  labor6  o'er, 
Half-jest,  she  tryed  one  curious  labor6 

more. — 
Some  spumy,  fiery,  ignis  fatuus s  matter, 

1  Bnrns's  capitals  are  constantly  neglected 
by  Currie,  who  also  puts  italics  at  his  own 
discretion.    Burns  has  none  in  the  Common- 
place Book.     I  have  printed  in  capitals  the 
words   which   Burns    writes    in  very    large 
letters,  of  which   Currie's   version  gives  no 
indication.    I  have  given  Burns's  punctuation 
throughout. 

2  Burns    occasionally   writes    words    like 
framed,    etch'd,   differently   from   Currie.     I 
have  printed  as  Burns  gives  the  spelling,  but 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  farther  to  note 
Currie's  variations. 

3  Currie,  'forms 'for  'formed,'  'parts 'for 
'  stuff.' 

4  Currie,    'Then  first  she  calls  the  useful 
many  forth ; ' 

5  See  note  4  on  page  571,  second  column. 

6  Currie  gives   'But'  for   'Yet,'  and  'la- 
bour' for  'labor.' 


Such  as  the  slightest  breath  of  air  might 

scatter, 

With  arch-alacrity,  and  conscious  glee, 
(Nature  may  have  her  whim  as  well  as  we ; 

Page  18 

Her  Hogarth-art  perhaps  she  meant  to 
show  it) 

She  forms  the  Thing,  &  christens  it— a 
Poet.— 

Creature,  tho'  oft  the  prey  of  Care  and 
Sorrow, 

When  blest  to-day,  unmindful  of  to- 
morrow ; 

A  being  formed  t'  amuse  his  graver  friends, 

Admired  &  praised— and  there  the  wages L 
ends; 

A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  Fortune's  strife, 

Yet  oft  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life  ; 

Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give, 

Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithall  to  Eve  ; 

Longing  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each 
groan, 

Yet  frequent  all-unheeded  in  his  own. — 

But  honest  Nature  is  not  quite  a  Turk ; 
She  laught  at  first,  then  felt  for  her  poor 
Work: 

9  Viewing 

Pitying  the  propless  Climber  of  mankind, 

She  cast  about  a  Standard-tree  to  find  ; 

2  In  pity  for  his 

And  to  support  his'  helpless  woodbine-state, 

2  She  clasp'd  his  tendrils  round  the 

Attached  hiaa  te-Thc  generous-,  truly  Great 
A  title,  and  the  only  one  I  claim, 

2  generous 

To  lay  strong  hold  for  help  on  bouHteous 
GRAHAM. — 

hapless 

Pity  the  tuneful  Muses'-hcfplcgs  train, 

Weak,  timid  Landsmen3  on  life's  stormy 
main ! 

Their  hearts  no  selfish,  stern,  absorbent3 
stuff 

That  never  gives— tho'  humbly  takes 
enough ; 

The  little  Fate  allows  they  share  as  soon, 

Unlike  sage,  proverbed  Wisdom's  hard- 
wrung  boon : 

The  world  were  blest,  did  bliss  on  them 
depend, 

Ah,  that  the  4FKiENDLY  e'er  should  want  a 
FRIEND  1 


1  Currie  gives  '  homage  '  for  '  wages.' 

2  Currie  gives  all  these  readings  as  originally 
written  by  Burns,  instead  of  those  which  he 
had  substituted  in  his  own  hand. 

3  Currie  gives  '  landmen '  instead  of  '  Lands- 
men.'   In  the  Common-place  Book  Burns  had 
written  'absorp' — perhaps  meaning  to  write 
'  absorptive,'  but  he  writes  a  b  over  the  p  and 
finishes  the  word  '  absorbent.' 

4  Currie  gives   "the  friendly   e'er  should 
want  a  friend  "  in  quotation  marks. 
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1  Let  Prudence    number  o'er  each  sturdy 

son 

Who  life  &  wisdom  at  one  race  begun, 
Who  feel  by  reason  &  who  give  by  rule, 
(Instinct's  a  brute,  &  Sentiment  a  fool !) 

Page  19 

Who  make  poor  1 "  Will  do "  wait  upon 

1KI  should;" 
We  own  they're  prudent — but  who  owns  2 

they're  good  ? 
Ye  wise  ones  hence !   ye  hurt  the  social 

eye; 

God's  image  rudely  etched  on  base  alloy ! 
But  come,  ye  who  the  godlike   pleasure 

know, 

Heaven's  attribute  distinguished, — to  be- 
stow, 
Whose   arms "  of  love   would    grasp   all 2 

human-race ; 
Come,  thou 3  who  givest  with  all  a  courtier's 

grace, 
Friend  of  my  3  life !  (true  Patron  of  my 

rhymes) 
Prop   of    my   dearest    hopes   for   future 

tunes. — 

4  Why  shrinks  my  soul,"  half-blushing,  half- 
afraid, 

ask 

Backward,  abashed,  to  geek5  thy  friendly  aid ! 
I  know  my  need,  I  know  thy  giving  hand, 

tax 

5 1  -ask-  thy  friendship  at  thy  kind  com- 
mand : 
But,  there  are  such,  who  court  the  tuneful 

Nine, 
Heavens,  should  the  branded  character  be 

mine ! 
Whose  verse  in  manhood's  pride  sublimely 

flows, 

Yet  vilest  reptiles  in  their  begging  prose. — 
Mark,  how  their  lofty,  indepeudant  spirit 
Soars  on   the   spurning  wing  of  injured 

Merit ! 
you 
Seek6-*tet  the  proofs   in  private  life   to 

find  ;— 

Pity,  the  best  of  words  should  be  but  wind ! 
So  to  heaven's  gates  the  lark's  shrill  song 

ascends, 
But   grovelling   on   the  earth    the   carol 

ends. — 

1  Currie  does  not  break  the  verse  here,  and 
lie  puts  Will  do  and  I  should  in  italics,  and 
without  quotation  marks. 

2  Currie  gives  'feels'  for  'owns,'  and  'the' 
for  'all.' 

8  Currie  puts  'thou'  and  'Friend  of  my 
life '  in  italics,  and  omits  the  bracket  before 
and  after  '  true  Patron  of  my  rhymes.' 

4  Currie  gives  no  break  in  the  verse  here. 

5  Currie  gives    'crave'   instead   of   either 
'ask*  or  'seek.' 

6  Currie  gives  '  not'  instead  of  'you.' 


In  all  the  clamorous  cry  of  starving  Want 
They  dun  Benevolence  with  shameless  front: 
Oblidge  them,  patronize  their  tinsel  lays, 
They  persecute  you,  all  your  future  days.— 

1  E'er a  my  poor  soul  such  deep  dam- 

nation  stain, 

My  horny  fist,  assume  the  plough  again ; 
The  piebald  2  jacket,  let  me  patch  once 

more ; 
On  eighteen   pence  a  week*  I've    lived 

before. — 

Page  20 

Tho',  thanks  to  Heaven !  I  dare  even  that 

last  shift, 

I  trust,  meantime,  my  boon  is  in  thy  gift  > 
That  placed  by  thee  upon  the  wished-for 

height, 
Where   Man   &   Nature  fairer    in  her 

sight, 
My  Muse  may  imp  her  wing  for  some 

sublimer  flight.4 

1  Currie  gives  no  break  in  the  verse  here. 

2  Currie  gives  'Ere'  for  'E'er.'  and  'pie- 
ball'd'for  'piebald.' 

3  When  Burns  and  his    brother    were  at 
Mossgiel,  the  wages  they  assigned  themselves 
and  lived   upon  were   7L  a  year,  or  half-a- 
crown  a  week.      'During  the   whole  time,' 
says  Gilbert  Burns,  'as  well  as  during  the 
preceding    period    at   Lochlea,   his  expenses 
never  exceeded  his  slender  income.     As  I  was 
entrusted  with    the   keeping  of   the  family 
accounts,  it  is  not  possible  that  there  can  be 
any  fallacy  in  this  statement  in  my  brother's 
favour.     His  temperance  and  frugality  were 
everything  that  could  be  wished.'     No  doubt 
the  '  eighteenpence  a  week '   was  the  wage 
before  he  was  able  for  full  labourer's  work. 

4  Currie  adds  a  note  at  the  end  of  these  verses. 
'  This  is  our  poet's  first  epistle  to  Graham  of 
Fintry.     It  is  not  equal  to  the  second,  printed 
Vol.  iii.  p.  317,  but  it  contains  too  much  of 
the  characteristic  vigour  of  its  author  to  be 
suppressed.  A  little  more  knowledge  of  natural 
history  or  of  chemistry  was  wanted  to  enable 
him  to  execute  the  original  conception  '  cor- 
rectly.'    It  is  almost  absurd  to  inquire  seri- 
ously what  can  be  meant  by  this  schoolmaster- 
like  remark.     Phosphorus  oxidises  slowly  iii 
air  of  ordinary  temperature,  but  it  fuses  at 
110°  F.,  which  is  not  a  very  unusual  heat. 
The  word  '  sublime '  means  (Webster)  to  bring 
to  a  state  of  vapour  by  heat,  what,    on  cool- 
ing returns  again  into  the   solid  state,'  and 
there  was  nothing  known  to  Dr.  Currie  of  the 
'Aurora  of  the  Poles'  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  that  it  was  due  to  vapour  made  lumi- 
nous.    As  for  the  '  ignis  fatuus  matter '  the 
ignis  fatuus  appears  in  the  night  over  marshy 
ground,  and  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances, or  by  some  inflammable  gas,   which 
is  quite  consistent  with  what  Burns  says. 
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Page  27  of  the  MS.  book  begins 
with  the  last  four  lines  of  the  famous 
ode  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Oswald  of 
Auchencruive,  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  which  is  told  by  Burns  himself  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Moore  : — 

ELLISLAND,  23d  March,  1789. 
SIR,  .  .  . 

The  enclosed  ode  is  a  compliment  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Oswald, 
of  Auchencruive.  You,  probably,  knew 
her  personally,  an  honour  of  which  I 
cannot  boast;  but  I  spent  my  early 
years  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  among 
her  servants  and  tenants.  I  know  that 
she  was  detested  with  the  most  heartfelt 
cordiality.  However,  in  the  particular 
part  of  her  conduct  which  roused  my 
poetic  wrath,  she  was  much  less  blame- 
able.  In  January  last,  on  my  road  to 
Ayrshire,  I  had  to  put  up  at  Bailie 
Whigham's,  in  Sanquhar,  the  only 
tolerable  inn  in  the  place.  The  frost 
was  keen,  and  the  grim  evening  and 
howling  wind  were  ushering  in  a  night 
of  snow  and  drift.  My  horse  and  I 
were  both  much  fatigued  with  the 
labours  of  the  day  ;  and  just  as  my 
friend  the  Bailie  and  I  were  bidding 
defiance  to  the  storm  over  a  smoking 
bowl,  in  wheels  the  funeral  pageantry 
of  the  late  great  Mrs.  Oswald,  and 
poor  I  am  forced  to  brave  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  tempestuous  night,  and 
jade  my  horse,  my  young  favourite 
horse,  whom  I  had  just  christened 
Pegasus,  twelve  miles  farther  on, 


through  the  wildest  moors  and  hills 
of  Ayrshire,  to  New  Cumnock,  the 
next  inn.  The  powers  of  poesy  and 
prose  sink  under  me,  when  I  would 
describe  what  I  felt.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  when  a  good  fire  at  New  Cumnock 
had  so  far  recovered  my  frozen  sinews, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  enclosed 
ode. 

I  was  at  Edinburgh  lately,  and 
settled  finally  with  Mr.  Creech;  and 
I  must  own  that  at  last  he  has  been 
amicable  and  fair  with  me. — B,.  B. 

Burns  himself  published  the  ode 
without  the  name  of  the  subject  in  the 
edition  of  1793,  the  four  lines  given 
here  being  the  same  as  those  with 
which  it  concludes  : — 

0  bitter  mockery  of  the  pompous  bier, 
While  down  the  wretched  VITAL-PART  is 

driven ! 
The  cave-lodged  beggar,  with  a  conscience 

clear, 

Expires   in  rags,  unknown,   and  goes  to 
Heaven. — 

The  words  '  pompous  '  and  '  vital  part ' 
are  italicised  in  the  edition  of  1793. 
The  writing  of  vital  part,  which  I 
have  rendered  by  capitals,  is  much 
larger  and  opener  than  the  rest. 

Richard  Oswald,  merchant  in  London, 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  sign 
the  articles  of  peace  with  the  United 
States  in  1782,  purchased  the  estates 
of  Auchencruive  from  the  old  family, 
the  Cathcarts,  somewhere  about  1760. 

WILLIAM  JACK. 


To  be  continued. 


RECIPROCITY. 


PART  III. -THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  THE  PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRESS. 


WE  come  now  to  the  final  division 
of  the  important  discussion  raised  by 
the  "  reciprocitarians."  Their  clamour 
for  countervailing  or  retaliatory  duties 
as  a  means  of  forcing  free  trade  down 
the  throats  of  reluctant  foreigners  has 
been  proved  to  be  madness  so  far  as 
foreign  manufactures  or  raw  produce 
used  in  manufactures  is  concerned. 
There  are  no  countries  that  we  could 
"punish"  enough  by  such  means, 
through  injury  to  their  manufactures, 
and  were  we  to  apply  the  scourge  of 
duties  to  raw  materials  we  should 
only  be  whipping  ourselves.  Reci- 
procitarians, if  I  may  judge  by  the 
many  strange  effusions  that  have 
reached  me,  do  not  seem  to  like 
being  brought  to  the  test  of  hard 
facts  in  this  fashion.  The  busi- 
ness of  many  of  them  is,  it  would 
Feem,  to  "trail  the  red- herring  across 
the  scent";  and  to  lead  the  people 
astray  so  that  the  real  mischiefs 
of  the  time  may  not  be  unearthed. 
Hence  the  cry  about  the  terrible 
evils  of  foreign  competition  and  the 
gross  injustice  of  foreign  tariffs  is 
raised,  and  people  are  told  in  tones 
of  great  assurance  that  England 
must  be  up  in  arms  to  "  punish  "  the 
daring  aggressors  on  her  ancient  mon- 
opolies. The  exhibition  of  ignorance 
and  folly  thus  made  is  both  pitiable 
and  pitiful,  but  it  is  also  full  of 
danger.  Only  the  other  day  a  meeting 
was  actually  got  together  in  the  city 
of  London  in  favour  of  reciprocity,  at 
which  men  nominally  of  liberal  opin- 
ions were  found  speaking  and  voting 
in  favour  of  a  policy  of  self-immolation 
for  purposes  of  revenge.  It  makes 
one  sick  to  think  of  it  all,  of,  what 
the  country  may  come  to  should  such 
mistaken  notions  prevail,  and  of  the 
dangers  which  lie  ahead  of  us,  not 
only  through  the  possibility  that  the 


quack  nostrums  now  dinned  into 
people's  ears  may  be  adopted,  but 
from  the  neglect  of  true  remedies 
which  their  advocacy  implies. 

Befoi-e  passing  on  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  regard  to  food-supplies, 
and  the  possibility  of  taxing  these,, 
suffer  me  to  draw  attention  for  a 
moment  to  one  point  which  throws  a 
powerful  light  on  the  troubles  inhe- 
rent in  the  present  commercial  situa- 
tion. That  point  is  the  enormous  de- 
preciation of  silver  which  has  taken 
place  since  1871.  Mr.  Ernest  Seydr 
a  man  of  profound  knowledge  on  such 
subjects,  insists  that  this  depreciation 
of  silver  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  trade 
evils  of  the  time.  By  reason  of  it  our 
trade  with  India,  China,  and  South 
America,  with  all  countries  in  short 
whose  basis  of  exchange  values  is 
silver,  has  become  paralysed.  If  we 
sell  goods  to  them  we  have  to  obtain 
a  higher  price  by  25  to  30  per  cent 
than  was  necessary  before  the  depre- 
ciation in  silver  set  in,  else  the  sale 
results  in  loss.  If  we  buy  goods  in 
exchange,  as  we  have  hitherto  done 
to  a  large  extent,  we  glut  our  home 
markets  and  force  prices  down  against 
us  here  to  an  extent  equally  ruinous. 
The  result,  therefore,  is  that  the  trade 
of  this  country  is  becoming  clogged, 
and  in  some  instances  is  dying  through 
this  cause  alone.  But  "reciprocita- 
rians "  never  thought  of  it.  Throw 
duties  to  them  like  bones  to  a  hungry 
dog,  and  their  growl,  they  say,  will 
cease.  Will  "duties,"  however  dis- 
criminating, however  heavy,  suffice  to 
overthrow  this  tremendous  obstacle  1 
By  no  possibility,  for  this  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  silver  has  been  brought 
about  to  a  large  extent  through  the 
silver-using  nations  getting  into  debt 
to  this  country,  and  to  put  duties  on 
the  produce  which  some  of  these  nations 
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have  to  send  us  in  payment  of  that 
debt  would  be  to  increase  at  one  and 
the  same  time  their  difficulties  and 
ours.  Mr.  Seyd  is  disposed  to  lay  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame  on  Germany, 
which,  by  demonetising  silver  in  1872, 
no  doubt  contributed  to  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis.  The  mischief,  however,  lies 
much  deeper  than  in  anything  that 
Germany  has  done.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States. 
From  that  time  till  now  nearly  all 
foreign  nations  have  been  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  Many 
of  them  have  through  doing  so  been 
compelled  to  export  their  metallic 
coinage  and  to  submit  to  a  paper  cur- 
rency. Not  a  few  of  them  have  en- 
gaged to  pay  heavy  annual  sums  in 
gold  to  England — sums  much  beyond 
their  normal  capacity  to  pay.  The 
foolish  conduct  of  the  Germans  in  re- 
gard to  silver  thus  only  helped  to 
bring  to  a  head  evils  of  long  standing, 
and  when  to  that  was  added  the  ex- 
haustion of  India,  the  elements  for  a 
world-wide  catastrophe,  such  as  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver  actually  is, 
were  complete.  We  are  in  the  throes 
of  that  catastrophe  now.  Day  by  day 
the  confusion  and  deadlock  grow 
greater.  Year  by  year  the  possibility 
of  emerging  from  their  difficulties 
without  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy 
has  become  more  hopelessly  remote 
for  almost  every  country  under  the 
&un  dependent  upon  silver  as  its  basis 
of  exchange.  And  it  is  to  a  situation 
strained  thus  that  the  wiseacres  of 
reciprocity  would  apply  the  strangely 
absurd  remedy  of  retaliatory  import 
duties.  They  would,  in  other  words, 
restrict  the  import  of  foreign  goods  at 
the  very  time  when  the  continued 
solvency  of  many  countries  depends 
on  their  power  to  export  goods  to  a 
great  excess.  "  We  will  not  have  their 
silver,  certainly  not;  ours  is  a  pure 
and  undefiled  gold  standard : "  and 
yet  they  must  either  send  us  silver 
or  goods.  "  But  we  will  not  have 
your  goods  either,"  the  reciprocita- 
rians  cry,  and  so  the  poor  struggling 


countries  must,  it  seems,  be  hurled 
into  bankruptcy  forthwith. 

Surely  there  ought  to  be  some  more 
excellent  way  whereby  the  catastrophe 
which  this  state  of  things  threatens 
might  be  avoided.  Or  is  it  best,  I 
wonder,  to  hasten  the  end,  to  plunge 
altogether  into  the  vortex  of  bank- 
ruptcy, red  revolution,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  empires  ?  The  reciprocitarians 
seem  to  think  so — if  indeed  they  can 
think  at  all ;  but  to  those  not  yet  led 
away  by  their  clamours  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  is  too  sad  and  full 
of  distress  for  the  rash  application  of 
crude  theories.  If  we  are  to  face  our 
difficulties  like  men,  we  ought  to  do 
something  to  restore  the  value  of 
silver.  We  must,  in  other  words, 
lighten  rather  than  augment  the 
burdens  of  the  nations  that  are  our 
debtors,  and  above  all  the  burdens  of 
India.  We  must  endeavour  to  draw 
other  nations  still  solvent  into  a  com- 
munity of  interests  with  ourselves,  so 
that  if  possible  we  may  help  those  that 
are  weak  out  of  the  quagmire  into 
whiclTjthey  are  rapidly  sinking.  It 
may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  prevent 
an  international  bankruptcy  of  some 
kind.  The  restoration  of  silver  to  its 
old  equivalent  relations  to  gold  may 
be,  and  I  believe  is,  quite  beyond  any- 
thing we  can  do,  but  we  need  not 
therefore  erect  further  barriers  be- 
tween us  and  distressed  communities. 
That  can  only  hasten  the  end  and 
produce  universal  collapse. 

The  strain  grows  more  severe  every- 
where. All  international  commerce 
and  much  of  the  internal  trade  of  most 
nations  trembles  on  the  edge  of  an 
abyss.  For  some  countries  no  refuge 
can  be  said  to  be  left  save  the  free 
markets  of  England.  Through  India 
the  silver  difficulty  touches  us  to 
the  quick  and  makes  all  our  Eastern 
trade  rotten.  The  Turkish  war  has 
flooded  Russia  with  paper,  depreciating 
the  rouble  note  by  nearly  30  per  cent ; 
Austria  and  Hungary  plunge  uneasily 
on  under  an  increasing  load  of  the 
same  unbearable  kind ;  and  all  South 
American  states  draw  nearer  and 
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nearer  the  verge  of  ruin.  Shall  we 
turn  upon  these  distressed  countries 
and  say,  "  We  will  no  longer  let  you 
sell  to  us  freely ;  we  shall  add  to  your 
other  unbearable  burdens  the  burden 
of  a  capricious  English  import  tariff  "  1 
To  do  so  would  be  to  involve  ourselves 
to  the  uttermost  in  the  financial  em- 
barrassment and  possible  bankruptcy 
now  overhanging  half  the  civilised  na- 
tions of  the  globe.  France,  which  has 
always  managed  its  monetary  affairs 
more  wisely  than  ourselves,  is  at 
present  flooded  with  the  silver  of  other 
members  of  the  Latin  monetary  union, 
because  they  in  their  poverty  have  been 
compelled  to  part  with  it.  The  United 
States  have  failed  to  grapple  with 
the  silver  difficulty.  They  subsist 
still  upon  paper  money,  and  are  work- 
ing steadily  towards  a  new  crisis  in 
financial  affairs,  through  the  inflation 
caused  by  their  unreal  resumption  of 
specie  payments. 

The  very  first  effect  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  reactionary  import  tariff  in 
this  country  would  probably  be  the 
instant  bankruptcy  of  all  South 
American  states,  of  Russia,  Italy,  and 
India.  Our  imports  from  these  and 
other  countries  would  instantly  shrink, 
and  the  recoil  of  the  blow  aimed  at 
people  whom  the  ignorant  middle- 
class  trade-unionists  of  this  country 
probably  consider  their  enemies  would 
be  ruin  at  home.  Is  that  what  these 
people  want1?  If  so  let  them  speak 
out,  and  we  shall  know  them  for  what 
they  really  are — foolish  agitators  in- 
tent on  hounding  the  country  towards 
destruction. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  much  dwelt 
on  by  Mr.  Seyd,  that  the  countries 
most  oppressed  by  the  silver  difficulty 
are  usually  most  eager  to  shelter  them- 
selves behind  high  Customs  tariffs. 
These  tariffs  are,  in  fact,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  a  large  extent  a  sign 
and  measure  of  their  inability  to  pay 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  I  am  not 
sure  that  even  France  and  the  United 
States  can  be  placed  in  any  other 
category  but  this.  At  all  events  this 
is  the  refuge  of  bankrupt  communities, 


and  it  is  so  for  a  very  obvious  reason. 
They  all  wish  to  diminish  their  trade 
indebtedness  abroad  in  order  to  be 
able  to  meet  their  foreign  debt  charges 
through  a  larger  trade  balance  in 
their  favour.  They  think  that  free 
trade  puts  this  trade  balance  too  much 
against  them,  drains  away  specie, 
makes  exchange  adverse,  and  leads 
to  bankruptcy.  Their  panacea  there- 
fore has  its  raison  d'etre  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  bankruptcy  or  impend- 
ing bankruptcy  of  those  who  apply  it, 
and  they  will  cling  to  it  till  they 
escape  in  some  way  from  their  perilous 
situation.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  this 
country  also  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  bankruptcy  and  in  need  of  a 
crutch  to  support  it  1  It  would  seem 
so ;  but  if  it  be  not  so,  let  us  prove 
that  we  are  still  able  to  help  the 
weak  by  giving  them  a  free  market. 
Judging  by  the  inventories  of  our 
wealth  to  which  deft  romancers  in 
figures  ever  and  anon  treat  us,  this 
country  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  adversity.  We 
are  so  rich,  and  take  tribute  from  so 
many  foreign  nations,  that  it  seems  a 
cruelty  to  speak  of  laying  on  them 
additional  burdens.  Can  it  be  that 
our  wealth  is  a  dream  and  a  delusion  ? 
that  our  fabulous  annual  income  is 
composed  largely  of  items  like  the 
"  profits ' '  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  ? 
that  our  increased  savings  are  of  the 
kind  so  admiringly  dwelt  on  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the  other 
week  in  his  great  after  dinner  speech 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  ? 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  strictly  business  man, 
not  hitherto  suspected  of  possessing  a 
lively  fancy,  and  yet  he  gravely  told 
his  auditory  that  during  the  terrible 
year  1878  the  working- classes  had 
actually  increased  their  savings-bank 
deposits  by  1,300,0001.,  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  fact  that  this  aug- 
mentation was  half  a  million  less  than 
the  accrued  interest  at  2J  per  cent 
on  the  previous  year's  deposits,  or  of 
the  fact,  nearly  as  patent,  that  a  large 
portion  of  these  deposits  are  not  and 
never  have  belonged  to  the  so-called 
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"working-class"  savings.  They  are 
the  moneys  of  the  lower  middle-class, 
of  young  people,  and  of  domestics,  and 
last  year  many  small  depositors  in 
ordinary  banks  transferred  their  money 
to  the  post-office  for  greater  security. 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  all  the  "  tall 
talk"  about  our  great  wealth  is  mere 
romancing  of  this  kind  1  It  would 
really  seem  so,  if  the  reciprocitarians 
are  to  be  believed. 

We  must  now  leave  this  point,  in- 
teresting though  it  be  in  itself,  and 
deal  with  the  main  subject  of  this 
final  essay — our  food  supply.  Readers 
of  Macmillan  may  remember  a  short 
paper  which  appeared  in  the  number 
for  August  last,  wherein  some  alarm- 
ing figures  were  given  regarding  the 
rapidly  increasing  dependence  of  this 
country  on  foreign  food  grains  and  other 
articles  of  consumption.  The  total 
value  of  such  imports  had  risen  in 
20  years  from  about  58,000,000*.  in 
1857  to  rather  more  than  160,000,000?. 
In  other  words,  we  imported  twenty 
years  ago  about  18s.  3d  worth  of 
foreign  food  per  head,  and  now  we 
import  as  much  as  21.  19s.  Id.  worth. 
By  the  extent  of  that  increase  we 
are  therefore  in  a  sense  driven  to 
sell  more  goods  abroad  in  order  to 
live.  Many  influences  prevent  that 
from  being  actually  the  case  to  the 
full  extent  of  this  heavy  foreign  import 
of  food,  but  substantially  we  have  here 
a  very  severe  drain  upon  our  resources. 
Latterly  it  has  told  with  an  augment- 
ing force  upon  the  investing  classes  of 
this  country,  who  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, literally  parted  with  their 
stocks  to  buy  food.  Every  week  a 
process  is  thus  going  on  which  is 
tending  to  reduce  the  nation  more 
nearly  to  the  level  of  a  country  like 
France,  whose  capital  is  compara- 
tively but  little  employed  abroad. 
The  United  States  alone  are  buying 
back  all  their  own  Government  and 
most  of  their  railway  stocks,  and 
paying  for  them  with  cargoes  of  corn 
and  dead  meat. 

It  is  alarming  to  see  the  course 
which  the  country  is  taking  in  regard 


to  this  matter.  In  a  little  me- 
morial on  British  Agriculture  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  James  Caird,  C.B.,  for  the 
British  Section  of  the  French  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  I  find  the  esti- 
mated values  of  the  home  and  foreign 
agricultural  produce  now  consumed 
in  this  country  to  be  261,000,000?. 
and  111,000,000?.  respectively— figures 
not  including  luxuries,  but  merely 
such  goods  as  we  can  rear  at  home, 
or  essential  substitutes  for  them. 
Thus,  in  round  figures,  we  now  draw 
30  per  cent  of  the  necessary  food 
supply  of  the  country  from  abroad. 
That  proportion  applies  to  food  of  all 
kinds — for  man  and  beast,  as  well  as 
the  animal  food  of  man.  It  is  hence 
impossible  to  say  roundly  what  pro- 
portion of  our  population  is  fed  actu- 
ally on  foreign  food,  but  in  the  case 
of  wheat  we  import  fully  as  much  as 
we  grow,  and  the  total  estimated 
value  of  imported  corn  given  by  Mr. 
Caird  indicates  that  about  37  per  cent 
of  the  total  supply  comes  from  abroad. 
This  however  is  exclusive  of  rice,  which 
now  forms  a  large  item  in  the  food  of 
the  country. 

The  larger  half  of  the  foreign  supply 
of  such  food  as  we  can  grow  at  home 
now  comes  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  Not  only  are  they  able  to 
send  us  almost  unlimited  quantities 
of  grain,  but  throughout  the  winter 
season,  at  all  events,  they  also  send  us 
increasing  quantities  of  dead  meat. 
They  would  send  us  practically  limit- 
less numbers  of  live  cattle,  but  for  the 
Privy  Council  regulations.  We  also 
receive  large  supplies  of  corn  and  of 
cured  and  other  meats,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  perishable  bulbs  and  green 
vegetables  from  other  countries.  It  is 
towards  the  States,  however,  that  all 
eyes  are  directed  at  the  present  time. 
On  their  capacity  for  feeding  us  cheaply 
we  may  be  said  as  a  manufacturing 
nation  to  depend  for  our  very  exist- 
ence, and  yet  that  capacity,  as  now 
displayed,  is  threatening  to  ruin  the 
British  farmer.  The  late  years  of 
distress  in  the  States  have  led  to  an 
unusually  rapid  and  large  extension 
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of  the  cultivated  area.  As  much  as 
20  million  acres  of  new  soil  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation in  1878,  and  all  over  the  Union 
there  is  now  a  large  surplus  crop  which 
can  be  easily  exported.  We  in  this 
country  place  no  restriction  whatever 
on  the  imports  of  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural produce  from  the  States,  with 
the  single  exception  of  live  cattle. 
It  is  felt  therefore,  and  justly  felt, 
to  be  a  most  grievous  hardship  that 
they  should,  by  the  application  of 
a  tariff  worthy  of  the  dark  ages  of 
Spanish  tyranny,  almost  completely 
shut  us  out  of  their  markets.  They 
refuse  to  let  us  "  barter  "  our  produc- 
tions for  theirs,  and  will  only  take 
from  us  hard  cash,  or  the  equivalent 
of  such,  in  the  shape  of  bonds  of  their 
debt. 

Many  people  in  this  country  naturally 
wish  to  retaliate  on  the  Union,  and 
many  landowners  and  farmers  would 
probably  be  glad  to  impose  heavy  duties 
on  American  grain,  cheese,  live  cattle, 
and  dead  meat.  They  think  that  this 
"  revenge "  might  at  least  save  them 
from  ruin,  whether  it  brought  the 
States  to  their  senses  or  not.  We 
must  not  be  too  hard  upon  our  farmers 
if  they  catch  at  a  foolish  notion  of  this 
kind,  for  foolish  it  is.  For  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  class  in  the 
country  so  hard  driven  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Be  the  harvests  good 
or  bad,  the  situation  is  the  same  for 
the  farmer.  He  always  loses.  A 
few  figures  will  suffice  to  show  at 
one  and  the  same  time  both  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  struggle  under  present 
conditions,  and  the  futility  of  any 
remedy  in  the  form  of  a  revived  corn 
duty. 

Nothing  is  perhaps  more  difficult 
than  the  assessment  of  the  cost  of 
production  in  English  agriculture. 
Conditions  of  production  vary  widely 
over  the  country,  and  qualities  of  soil 
also  vary.  But  it  is  possible  to  strike 
something  like  an  average,  which  shall 
at  least  give  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  cost.  Two  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
wheat  production  are  before  me  from 
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different  parts  of  the  country,  and  they 
may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  a  fair  aver- 
age. One  is  that  given  in  the  Times 
of  18th  January  last,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Savory,  of  Addington  Manor, 
Evesham.  According  to  his  figures, 
the  net  cost  of  producing  one  quarter 
of  wheat  in  the  English  Midlands  is 
48s.  The  other  was  given  me  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  James  W.  Barclay,  M.P. 
for  Forfarshire,  and  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  Scotland  and  the  north. 
According  to  this,  the  lowest  possible 
cost  at  which  a  quarter  of  wheat  can 
now  be  produced  is  47s.  <od.  In  the 
first  estimate,  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  are 
taken  at  45s.  per  acre,  and  in  the 
second,  rent  alone  is  placed  at  30s.,  so 
that  reckoning  taxes  the  same  through- 
out, in  the  one  instance  more  is  allowed 
for  labour,  manure,  &c.,  than  in  the 
other.  Substantially,  however,  these 
estimates  agree  in  the  result,  and  they 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of 
the  total  cost  of  producing  a  quarter 
of  wheat  in  ordinary  years,  the  crop 
in  both  cases  being  assumed  as  four 
quarters,  or  thirty-two  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  is  above  rather  than  below 
the  average  yield  in  this  country  of 
late  years. 

The  cost  of  producing  butcher's  meat 
is,  if  anything,  more  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, who  has  closely  investigated  the 
subject,  that  meat  cannot  be  produced 
in  this  country  under  67s.  Qd.  to  70s. 
per  cwt.  of  dead  carcase,  or  7£d.  to  1\d. 
per  Ib. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  figures 
compare  with  estimates  of  production 
in  America.  The  figures  for  that 
country  are  also  very  scanty.  In 
many  parts  of  the  States  farming  is 
pursued  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
economy,  and  with  no  attempt  at  care- 
ful tillage.  A  large  proportion  also  of 
the  new  settlers  have  had  no  previous 
experience  in  farming.  Hence  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the 
American  Union  is  low  when  compared 
with  that  of  this  country.  Mr.  George 
Osborn,  of  Kingston,  Canada,  fur- 
nished the  Times  of  February  27th, 
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with   some   figures    upon    this   point, 
which  I  shall  here  quote  : — • 

"The  cost  per  acre  in  the  spring-wheat 
States — Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  : — Ploughing,  $1  50c.  ;  drag- 
ging and  sowing,  $1 ;  seed,  |l  50c.;  harvesting 
$2  5c.— $650c.  ;  equal  to  11.  6s.  9d.,  to  which 
must  be  added  10c.,  or5d.  sterling,  per  bushel  for 
thrashing,  &c.  For  new  land  add  $2,  or  8s.  4d. 
sterling,  for  breaking.  Minnesota  certainly 
raises  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  her  average  for  the  last 
10  years  being  nearly  16  bushels  per  acre. 
Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole  I  find 
the  average  for  the  last  five  years  ending  1877 
to  be  very  slightly  under  11  bushels  per  acre. 
The  spring-wheat  States  named  above  have 
on  an  average  for  five  years  produced  a  fraction 
over  13  bushels  per  acre.  The  greatest  known 
yearly  average  of  Ohio,  the  largest  producer  of 
the  winter-wheat  States,  is  17i  bushels  ;  while 
the  average  for  10  years,  as  officially  shown,  is 
10-55  bushels  per  acre.  Illinois  produces  year 
by  year  not  more  than  10  bushels  per  acre  ; 
Iowa,  14  bushels  ;  California,  13  ;  Kansas,  13  ; 
Wisconsin,  14." 

These  figures  do  not  in  all  respects 
tally  with  those  given  for  the  cost  of 
production  in  England,  but  making  all 
allowance  for  discrepancies,  they  may 
be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  fair 
average  cost  of  producing  one  quarter 
of  wheat  in  the  American  Union  does 
not  exceed  20s.  That  is  also  the  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Barclay.  On  good  settled 
land,  such  as  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
in  most  of  the  States  now  is,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  is  higher,  and  the 
average  cost  of  production  of  course 
less.  Against  this,  however,  another 
consideration  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  shape  of  interest  on 
capital  borrowed.  In  order  to  exhibit 
with  vividness  the  actual  position  of 
the  majority  of  American  farmers,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  place  side  by 
side  Avith  Mr.  Osborn's  figures  some 
data  which  I  have  received  from  an  ex- 
perienced banker  in  Chicago.  Writ- 
ing to  me  under  date  31st  December, 
1878,  he  says  : — 

"Within  this  territory  good  fertile  forms 
sell  at  from  20s.  to  51.  per  acre,  averaging 
now  probably  about  51.,  and  taxes  are  about 
Is.  2d.  per  acre.  The  yield  of  corn  is  from 
twenty  to  seventy  bushels,  of  sixty  pounds. 
Good  farmers  will  average  fifty,  and  the  whole 


would  average  about  forty  bushels  per  acre,  on 
good  corn  ground. 

"To  illustrate,  suppose  the  farmer  in  debt 
for  full  value  of  his  land,  hiring  all  the  labour 
performed,  and  selling  his  entire  crop  without 
feeding  any  part  of  it  to  stock,  and  the  account 
would  be  as  follows  : — 

"  Interest  one  year  on  51.  4s.  2d.  at  8  per 
cent,  8s.  4d.  ;  taxes  say  Is.  2d.  ;  labour  of 
growing  and  harvesting,  24s.  ;  total  34s.  6d., 
for  which  he  would  have  for  each  acre  of  land, 
forty  bushels  of  corn,  costing  say  lid.  per 
bushel,  with  ordinarily  an  average  of  3s.  6d. 
per  bushel  at  the  farm,  and  now  worth  about 
Is.  \d.  In  some  places,  as  low  possibly  as  8d. 
and  in  others  as  high  as  2s." 

The  figures  given  in  this  extract 
apply  to  maize  or  Indian  corn,  of 
which  very  heavy  crops  are  grown  in 
Illinois.  They  show  that  the  cost  of 
producing  that  cereal,  now  imported  by 
us  to  the  extent  of  nearly  10  million 
quarters  per  annum,  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  7s.  Qd.  per  quarter.  But 
the  chief  value  of  this  information  lies 
in  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  condition 
of  the  farmers.  They  pay  no  rent, 
their  land  is  seldom  heavily  mort- 
gaged, they  have  no  manure  or  labour 
bills  to  pay,  they  till  the  lands  with 
their  own  hands,  and  their  taxation  is 
comparatively  light — all  circumstances 
in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  position 
of  farmers  in  this  country.  If  the 
farmers  in  the  wheat-growing  States 
are  in  the  same  position  as  those  of 
Illinois,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  not,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  20s.  per  quarter  is  by  no 
means  an  under  estimate  of  the  net 
cost  of  growing  wheat  there. 

Accepting  that  figure,  we  must  next 
add  the  cost  of  carriage  to  England,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  relative  positions 
of  English  and  American  farmers  in 
the  markets  here.  In  one  sense  the 
American  farmer  is  at  an  immense 
disadvantage,  since  he  must  perforce 
pay  two  freights,  as  it  were.  His 
tariff  prevents  the  import  of  goods  to 
the  States,  so  that  the  ships  which 
bring  corn  to  England  from  America 
often  go  there  empty,  or  with  a  few 
tons  of  pig-iron  taken  as  ballast  at  a 
freight  of  Is.  per  ton.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  disadvantage,  which  applies  in 
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some  degree  to  American  railways,  as 
well  as  to  the  shipping  trade,  the 
freight  to  this  country  is  almost  ludi- 
crously small  compared  with  the 
charges  on  our  home  railways.  It 
does  not  average  probably  one-fifth, 
and  in  some  instances  is  less  than 
one-tenth,  of  what  farmers  in  this 
country  pay  for  moving  their  crops 
to  market. 

According  to  a  list  of  through 
freights,  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  a 
Liverpool  merchant,  about  9s.  6d.  per 
quarter  appears  to  be  the  total  charge 
for  carriage  from  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pool, and  rather  more  than  8s.  Qd.  per 
quarter  from  Detroit  to  the  same  port. 
If  therefore  we  place  the  entire  cost  of 
carriage  per  quarter  of  wheat,  includ- 
ing terminal  charges  at  both  ends,  at 
10s.,  we  shall  be  dealing  liberally,  and 
that  sum  added  to  the  estimated  cost 
of  production  brings  the  net  cost  price 
of  American  wheat  delivered  in  Liver- 
pool up  to  just  30s.  per  quarter.  If 
that  wheat  is  sold  at  an  average  of 
35s.  per  quarter,  the  American  farmer 
and  his  intermediaries  will  have  a 
profit  of  5s.  per  quarter  to  divide  be- 
tween them.  All  the  farmers'  outlay 
is  indeed  met  by  the  20s.  per  quarter. 
The  price  of  35s.,  moreover,  is  fully 
12s.  Qd.  below  the  net  cost  of  production 
in  this  country.  Moderately  stated,  this 
therefore  is  the  probable  measure  of 
the  disadvantage  at  which  the  English 
farmer  now  stands  in  competing  with 
the  United  States.  On  3|  quarters  of 
wheat,  the  net  average  yield  per  acre 
in  this  country  in  good  seasons,  after 
allowing  for  seed,  this  represents  a  dis- 
advantage of  fully  40s.  per  acre,  or 
more  than  the  average  rent  which  the 
English  farmer  now  pays.  In  other 
words,  the  American  producer  is  able 
to  sell  his  wheat  in  Liverpool  at  a 
price  which  must  prove  utterly  ruinous 
to  our  agricultural  interests  as  they 
now  stand. 

The  position  of  the  cattle-farmer  in 
this  country  is  not  much  better.  Of 
the  cost  of  rearing  cattle  in  America 
there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
ready  means  of  judging,  but  there  is 


no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is 
relatively  greater  than  the  cost  of 
growing  corn.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  good  reason  for  assuming  that  it  is 
less.  Pasture  on  the  State  Domains  is 
still  so  abundant  that  in  many  parts  of 
America  young  animals  can  be  reared 
for  an  inappreciable  expense.  The 
cost  of  fattening  them  for  the  market 
is  thus  compressed  into  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  and  involves  small  out- 
lay. The  practical  test,  however,  of  the 
cost  is  the  price  at  which  American 
beef  can  be  sold  in  England.  Now 
some  recent  shipments  of  American 
dead  meat  have  been  sold  in  London 
in  excellent  condition  at  6|c2.  per  lb., 
and  I  am  told  that  had  it  been  sold 
at  5\d.  it  would  still  have  left  a 
profit. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement,  for  in  the 
United  States  fresh  dead  meat  can,  I 
believe,  be  bought  freely  at  from  4  to 
5  cents  per  lb.,  or  roughly  at  from  2d. 
to  2^d.  At  that  price  an  ordinary  car- 
case would  represent  a  value  of  from 
QL  to  81.,  which  I  am  told  is  about 
the  average  price  of  fat  cattle  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union.  Here 
again,  however,  the  producer  has 
freight  against  him,  as  he  must  pay 
not  only  the  double  charges  necessi- 
tated by  the  one-sided  character  of  the 
trade,  but  also  an  additional  sum  for 
rapid  transit  and  for  scientifically  per- 
fected means  of  conveyance.  My 
Liverpool  friend  has  kindly  given  me 
the  current  figures  on  this  point  also, 
and  they  show  that  the  cost  of 
carrying  live  cattle  from  Chicago 
to  Liverpool  about  equals  the  value 
of  the  beasts  in  Chicago.  For  dead 
meat  the  charges  are,  I  believe,  prac- 
tically the  same.  It  will  be  well  to 
leave  the  live  animals  out  of  reckon- 
ing, as  the  import  of  these  will  pro- 
bably be  much  reduced  by  the  effect 
of  the  cat  tie- disease  legislation.  The 
figures  above  given  enable  us,  however, 
to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  producers  of  beef  in 
the  Western  States  of  America  and  in 
this  country.  We  find  that  a  Western 
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farmer  can  deliver  fresh  meat  with- 
out loss  in  Liverpool  at  something 
under  5^d.  per  lb.,  as  against  l\d.,  the 
lowest  price  endurable  by  the  farmers 
in  this  country. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
these  estimates  cannot  be  considered 
exaggerated.  We  see  it  in  the  great 
increase  in  the  imports  of  live  cattle 
which  took  place  last  year,  an  increase 


that  stimulated  not  a  little  the  activity 
of  our  legislature  in  taking  measures 
to  guard  against  disease.  Last  year 
86,600  live  cattle  were  landed  at  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  67,000  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  imports  of  dead 
meat  are  equally  convincing  on  this 
point,  as  the  following  statement  will 
prove  : — 


IMPORTS  OF  DEAD  MEAT. 

1876, 

,  1877. 

1878. 

Bacon  

Cwts. 
2,810,000 

Cwts. 
2,395,000 

Cwts. 
3,467,000 

Beef—  Salted     

243,000 

208,000 

219,000 

„       Fresh1    

171,000 

465,000 

504,000 

Hams  

349,000 

424,000 

797,000 

Pork  —  Fresh  and  Salted  (not  Hams) 
Meats  —  Salted    or    otherwise    pre-  ) 
served    ...  \ 

377,000 
376,000 

304,000 
606,000 

388,000 
584,000 

TOTAL  

4,326,000 

4,402,000 

5,959,000 

The  increase  in  1878  on  the  figures 
for  1876  is  nearly  37^-  per  cent,  a  most 
startling  fact  in  view  of  the  trade  de- 
pression from  which  we  suffer,  and  a 
fact,  too,  of  incalculable  significance 
with  reference  to  English  agriculture. 

All  the  evidence  available,  in  short, 
points  to  the  defeat  of  the  British 
farmer  in  the  competition.  He  cannot, 
weighted  as  he  is,  stand  up  against  the 
comparatively  unencumbered  Ameri- 
cans. A  new  world  has  come  into 
being  within  less  than  a  generation, 
and  the  landowners  and  landholders 
of  England  have  not  yet  come  to 
recognise  what  its  existence  means 
for  them.  They  accordingly  dream  of 
protecting  themselves  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  on  foreign  agricultural 
produce.  As  monopolists  face  to  face 
with  "free  trade"  in  their  own  do- 
main, the  landowners  are  disposed  to 
fly  to  the  usual  refuge  of  such  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  They  would  punish  the 
United  States  by  levying  heavy  duties 
on  the  beef  or  grain  imported  thence, 
permitting  only  such  of  our  colonies 
1  Chiefly  from  the  United  States. 


as  behaved  well  in  the  matter  of  tariffs 
to  send  their  produce  here  duty  free 
or  nearly  so.  And  the  farmers  appear 
to  be  only  too  willing  to  join  their 
landlords  in  attaining  this  object. 

Is  it  a  good  object?  Can  it  be 
attained  without  injury  to  the  com- 
munity ?  Let  us  see  once  more  what 
its  facts  say. 

In  the  first  place  we  dare  not  take 
any  step  which  would  tend  to  increase 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  masses  of 
the  nation.  The  course  of  our  history 
for  the  last  generation  and  a  half  has 
brought  us  to  this  terrible  dilemma. 
Our  people  must  be  fed  cheaply  or 
perish,  and  the  only  present  means  we 
have  of  feeding  them  cheaply  is  by  the 
purchase  of  food  produced  abroad. 
The  people  have  altogether  outgrown 
the  actual  productive  capacity  of  their 
land.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  has  about  doubled,  and  the 
whole  of  that  increase  has  crowded 
into  manufacturing  cities  and  towns. 
The  rural  population  is  not  only  not 
larger  than  it  was  some  eighty  year  sago, 
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feut  it  is  absolutely  smaller,  and  tends 
to  decrease.  Thus  the  great  masses 
of  the  nation  have  become  divorced 
from  the  soil.  They  are  cooped  up  in 
the  towns  and  have  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence but  the  wages  they  earn.  As 
towns  have  grown  in  size  and  numbers, 
the  cost  of  living  within  them  has  in 
.many  ways  risen,  rents  have  advanced, 
taxes  are  higher,  and  locomotion  more 
expensive.  I  question  also  if  it  does 
not  take  more  to  sustain  life  in  full 
vigour  in  the  large  cities  under  the 
artificial  conditions  of  existence  im- 
posed there.  At  all  events  the  child- 
ren born  and  reared  there  are  less 
robust  than  their  parents  were  who 
came  fresh  from  the  country.  A 
"  weediness  "  appears  about  the  young 
of  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
that  promises  ill  for  the  future  of  our 
race. 

But  putting  that  aside  and  looking 
laerely  at  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  it  is  apparent 
thai"  we  have  become  a  nation  of  arti- 
sans and  manufacturers  which  cannot 
feed  itself,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  existence  that  we  should  sell 
what  we  make.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  live,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell 
we  must  be  able  to  produce  cheaply. 
The  cost  of  subsistence  must  therefore 
be  low,  because  without  cheap  food  low 
wages  and  full  working  vigour  could 
not  be  maintained  together. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  large  sec- 
tions of  the  working  classes  during  the 
past  winter.  Owing  to  the  stagnant 
position  of  many  industries  distress  has 
prevailed — nay,  prevails  now  in  nearly 
every  important  centre  of  manufacture 
— pauperism  has  increased,  relief  funds 
-have  had  to  be  instituted.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  have  been  liv- 
ing on  the  confines  of  starvation,  and 
yet  bread  has  been  cheaper  during  all 
the  past  winter  than  it  ever  was  before 
at  the  same  period  of  the  year  within 
living  memory.  Wheat  has  been  all 
last  winter  from  12s.  to  15s.  per  quarter 
lower  in  price  than  it  was  in  the  winter 
of  1877-78.  Still  the  people  can  barely 
exist ;  large  numbers  cannot  exist  at 


all  except  on  charity.  Could  they  have 
lived  any  the  more  easily  had  the  price 
of  grain  been  raised  several  shillings 
a  quarter  by  the  imposition  of  an  im- 
port duty  1  Is  there  indeed  any  more 
grim  commentary  upon  the  folly  of 
those  who  hint  at  the  imposition  of 
such  a  duty  in  any  form  than  the  con- 
dition of  large  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion at  the  present  time  1  If  that  says 
anything  intelligible  to  the  political 
economist  it  says  that  these  people  are 
already  overburdened — that  they  want 
relief  from  existing  taxes,  not  the  im- 
position of  more.  If  to  these  other 
burdens  we  now  add  a  tax  on  bread  we 
shall  assuredly  see  riot  and  bloodshed, 
perhaps  even  revolution  abroad  in  the 
land  at  no  distant  day. 

"  But  the  farmers  are  in  distress,  and 
our  agricultural  interests  must  be  pre- 
served and  upheld."  Certainly,  nothing 
can  be  more  laudable  or  more  necessary; 
the  only  question  is,  How  are  they  to 
be  upheld?  Heavy  corn  duties — or 
light  for  that  matter — did  not  sustain 
the  farming  class  in  affluence  in  past 
times.  On  the  contrary,  agriculture 
was  never  in  a  more  wretchedly  back- 
ward and  poverty-stricken  condition 
than  when  the  country  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  the  "  sliding- scale "  of 
heavy  corn  duties. 

True,  there  was  not  in  those  times 
the  superabundant  foreign  supply  which 
now  competes  with  the  home  pro- 
duction, but  neither  was  there  the 
present  large  population  to  feed.  To  the 
great  bulk  of  that  population  cheap 
food  is  essential  to  existence ;  to  all 
our  manufacturers  it  is  as  imperatively 
necessary  as  cheap  raw  materials,  and 
even  supposing  that  duties  on  corn  and 
cattle  would  help  the  landowner  and 
farmer  for  a  time  to  draw  large  rents 
and  profits  from  the  soil  the  ruin  they 
would  thus  bring  upon  the  nation  at 
large  could  not  be  borne.  It  would 
soon  recoil,  too,  on  the  landowners. 
Here  again,  then,  we  have  to  do 
with  a  kind  of  trade-unionism,  or 
rather  with  a  monopoly  —  a  mono- 
poly of  the  very  worst  kind.  The 
manner  in  which  the  soil  of  this  king- 
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dom  is  held  back  from  the  people  is 
one  of  the  darkest  features  in  our 
social  economy  and  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  our  present  distress.  No 
words  can  adequately  depict  the 
dangers  with  which  it  threatens 
us.  While  the  population  has  been 
pressing  into  towns  and  outgrowing 
the  native  means  of  subsistence  to 
an  extent  which  entails  an  import 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  111  millions  sterling  a 
year,  and  a  total  import  of  articles 
of  consumption  of  more  than 
160  millions  a  year,  the  landowners 
have  done  nothing  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure. On  the  contrary,  they  have 
often  aggravated  it.  Mr.  Caird,  in 
his  essay  previously  quoted,  says  that 
"  This  country  is  becoming  every  ten 
years  less  and  less  of  a  farm  and  more 
and  more  of  a  meadow,  a  garden, 
and  a  playground."  l  And  he  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  deer-forests,  grouse- 
moors,  pleasure-commons,  &c.,  in  a  tone 
of  admiration.  A  more  melancholy  de- 
scription we  have  seldom  read.  Instead 
of  being  a  matter  for  congratulation  it 
is  something  to  lament  over  with  the 
profoundest  sorrow.  Enriched  by  the 
labours  of  the  multitude,  by  the  open- 
ing of  railways,  by  the  extension  of 
towns  over  lands  whose  freeholds  are 
chiefly  in  their  hands,  the  small  group 
of  men  who  own  most  of  the  soil  of  the 
kingdom  have  sought  to  turn  it  into 
a  hunting  ground — a  garden  of  plea- 
sure. They  have  enlarged  their  vermin- 
preserves,  their  deer-parks,  their  grouse- 
moors,  and  fox-hunting  districts,  and 
set  more  store  by  the  life  of  a  rabbit — 
most  destructive  of  land  pests — than 
on  human  life.  No  liberty  has  been 
given  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
to  put  capital  into  their  farms. 
Throughout  Great  Britain  the  tenant 
has  little  or  no  hold  on  the  land,  little 
or  no  security  for  his  money.  In  many 
places  he  is  but  a  yearly  tenant,  liable 
to  be  turned  off  at  six  months'  notice. 
In  short,  as  Mr.  Bear  admirably  puts 

1  The  Landed  Interest  and  the  Supply  of 
Food.  By  Jas.  Caird,  C.B.  (Cassell,  Fetter, 
and  Galpin.) 


it  in  his  article  on  the  "  Liberal  Party 
and  the  Farmers  "  in  last  month's  Fort- 
nightly  Review,  "  Our  whole  land  sys- 
tem, from  beginning  to  end,  is  now  tend- 
ing to  the  impoverishment  of  landlords, 
tenants,  labourers,  and  consumers  alike, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
evidences  of  the  indomitable  energy 
and  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  that  British  farming  has,  under 
such  monstrous  disadvantages,  ad- 
vanced to  even  its  present  state  of 
comparative  excellence."  It  can  ad- 
vance no  further.  If  this  wretched 
land  system  be  not  changed,  and  that 
speedily,  the  farmers  must  fall  back 
into  the  wretched  poverty  of  the  corn 
duties'  times,  or  perhaps  give  up  culti- 
vation altogether.  Already  there  are 
signs  on  all  hands  that  the  farmers' 
capital  is  becoming  exhausted.  Their 
rent  alone  absorbs  it,  in  many  instances, 
and  they  are  so  oppressed  between  the 
demands  of  the  landowner  and  the 
small  return  from  their  crops,  that 
they  have  ceased  to  cultivate  with 
energy.  They  are  exhausting  the  soil 
because  they  have  not  the  means  to 
maintain  its  fertility.  Of  what  use  is 
the  charity  dole  of  10  or  15  per  cent 
deducted  from  rents  as  a  remedy  for 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  defeat  which 
facts  like  those  given  above  imply? 
Landlords  should  not  deceive  them- 
selves ;  such  petty  charities  will  not 
stave  off  the  evil  day  much  longer. 
They  will  have  to  assent  to  many  re- 
forms before  many  years  are  over, — 
under  penalties.  Either  the  hungry 
population  will  give  them  notice  to 
quit  altogether,  or  they  will  desert  the 
country.  When  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation are  considered,  when  we  look 
at  the  urgent  food  requirements  of 
the  masses  that  fill  our  towns,  or 
behold  the  soil  untilled  or  half-tilled, 
the  rural  population  deserting  their 
homes  because  they  cannot  live — 500 
labourers  of  Kent,  for  instance,  going 
in  a  body  to  a  foreign  land — it  is 
enough  to  make  us  despair  of  the 
future.  A  flush  of  sudden  wealth  has 
blinded  the  landowning  class,  or  they 
surely  would  long  since  have  seen  rocks 
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ahead  threatening  the  ship  of  the 
State  with  destruction.  It  was  Lord 
Derby,  I  believe,  who  some  years  ago 
gave  currency  to  the  statement  that, 
with  proper  tillage,  the  yield  of  the  soil 
of  England  could  be  doubled,  and  those 
who  know  anything  of  agriculture  are 
not  disposed  to  question  the  estimate. 
With  our  population,  the  soil  ought 
to  be  cultivated  like  a  garden.  And 
what  would  doubling  the  yield  of  the 
soil  mean?  For  one  thing  it  would 
mean  a  power  to  export  instead  of  a 
necessity  to  import  food.  We  should 
be  able  then  to  say  to  the  Americans 
with  effect :  "  Keep  your  food  at  home, 
we  can  feed  ourselves."  That  surely 
would  be  a  safer  way  of  obtaining  re- 
venge on  American  exclusiveness  than 
import  duties  would  be.  The  American 
farmer  deprived  of  our  market  would 
soon  find  out  what  "protection"  meant 
at  home,  and  demand  freedom  to  buy 
where  he  pleased. 

This  in  few  words  is  the  reform 
most  urgently  needed  in  England. 
The  land  must  be  delivered  from  its 
bondage  and  given  back  to  the  people. 
Until  the  Liberal  party  is  prepared 
to  take  up  this  great  question,  it  will 
fail  to  be  the  party  of  true  progress,  and 
will  deserve  to  continue  at  the  mercy 
of  reactionary  administrations,  good 
only  for  creating  difficulties,  for  mis- 
leading the  nation,  for  heaping  on  the 
people  new  burdens,  and  by  their  very 
folly  and  wrongheadedness,  goading 
the  people  on  to  demand  what  their 
nominal  leaders  refuse  to  give. 

It  is  a  gigantic  task  no  doubt,  but 
if  the  landowning  class  wishes  to  escape 
ejectment  by  way  of  revolution,  it 
must  give  way  in  time.  In  no 
civilised  country  in  the  world  is 
there  now  a  class  with  such  exclusive 
privileges  and  such  preponderating 
political  influence  as  the  small  group 
of  landowners,  who,  in  this  country, 
hold  the  life  of  the  nation  in  their 
grasp.  More  than  half  the  soil  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  nominally 
owned  by  some  2,000  persons.  Ac- 
cording to  a  valuable  analysis  of  the 
very  ill-arranged  and  incomplete  par- 


liamentary return  of  the  landowners 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  published  in 
the  Financial  Reform  Almanac  for 
1878,  421  persons  are  the  owners  of 
22,880,755  acres,  or  nearly  5  million 
acres  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
mind  is  unable  to  grasp  what  such  a 
monopoly  costs  the  country,  but  cer- 
tain features  of  it  stand  forth  with  a 
prominence  sufficiently  notable.  In  a 
most  absolute  sense,  the  well-being  ot 
the  entire  population  of  some  32  million 
souls  is  placed  in  the  power  of  a  few- 
thousands.  For  these  thousands  the 
multitude  toils,  and  it  may  be  on  oc- 
casion starves.  Hence  it  is  that  all 
through  rural  England  we  have  con- 
tinually before  us  that  most  sadden- 
ing of  all  spectacles,  two  or  three 
families  living  in  great  splendour,  and 
hard  by  their  gates  the  miserably  poor, 
the  abject  slaves  of  the  soil,  whose  sole 
hope  in  life  is  too  often  the  workhouse 
— that  famous  device  against  revolu- 
tion paid  for  by  the  middle  class — 
and  the  pauper's  grave. 

Our  landowners  have  not  merely 
burdened  the  land  with  their  game 
preserves  ;  they  have  tied  it  up,  and 
actively  conspired  to  prevent  its  due 
cultivation.  Instead  of  rising  to  the 
true  necessities  of  the  case,  they  cling 
to  their  game,  make  penal  enactments 
about  it,  and  struggle  to  augment  the 
intensity  of  the  evil  which  it  is  to 
the  people,  as  if  the  very  existence  of 
the  country  depended  upon  hares  and 
rabbits. 

In  his  absolute  supremacy  the 
landowner  overrides  all  justice,  takes 
precedence  of  all  ordinary  creditors  on 
his  helpless  tenants'  estates,  and  con- 
trols the  system  of  cultivation,  often 
in  utter  disregard  of  private  rights  or 
private  judgment ;  and  in  addition  se- 
cures to  himself  the  absolute  reversion 
of  every  improvement  which  the  tenant 
may  make  on  the  land.  To  his  ex- 
clusive privileges  and  overmastering 
claims  we  owe  it  that  our  modern 
cities  are  built  well-nigh  as  insecurely 
as  the  "paper  houses  "  of  Japan,  so  that 
three-fourths  of  modern  London  may 
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need  to  be  rebuilt  within  thirty  years. 
Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact 
that  the  landlord  contrives  to  throw 
on  his  tenant,  and  through  him  on  the 
people  at  large,  the  greater  part  of  the 
burden    of    local  rates   and  imperial 
taxation,  and   we  have  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  the  abject 
slavery  of  the  British  people  to  a  few 
thousands  of  their  number.      At  the 
•     present  moment,  for  example,  land  is 
assessed  for  imperial  taxation  on  the 
basis  of  a  valuation  made  in  the  reign 
of   William  and  Mary.     Apportioned 
in  fixed  amounts  among   the  several 
counties  of  England,  that  valuation  is 
practically  in  force  to  this  day,  except 
where  the  modified  tax  has  been   re- 
deemed.    "Were  a  4s.  tax — which  was 
the  levy  under  William  and  Mary — 
to  be  imposed  on  the  present  valuation 
of   real    property,   it    would    yield   a 
revenue  of  about  29,000,000?.  a  year; 
whereas  the  existing  tax  yields  little 
more    than    IjOOOjOOOZ.1      The   land- 
owners  avoid    paying    this  tax,   but 
make    up   for    it  in   part   by   voting 
for  licences   to  public-houses  on  each 
other's  property  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
income   from    excise    and    their  own 
rents,  and  in  part  by  laying  the  bur- 
den of  "  rates  "  as  heavily  as  possible 
on  their  tenants. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  all  these  things 
should  be  changed.  While  the  land- 
owners have  played  at  game-pre- 
serving the  world  has  gone  on.  Free 

1  Vide  The  Financial  Reform  Almanac  for 
1878  and  1879 — a  somewhat  crotchety,  but 
too  little  known  publication. 


peoples   have   sprung    up    in   regions 
where  English  feudalism  is  unknown, 
and   these   peoples    are  crushing   our 
farmers  to  the  dust.     They  can  feed  us 
at  prices  that  defy   competition,  and 
many  among  us  would  perish  of  hun- 
ger if  they  did  not  send  us  this  food. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  erect  barriers  to- 
keep  out  the  benefits  which  thus  come 
to    us  ?     Would   they  do  aught  save 
hasten  our  ruin  1  Alas  for  the  folly  that 
would  cling  to  such  rotten  driftwood  in 
the  storm  !  The  true  remedy  for  many 
things  in  England  is — To  set  the  land 
free!     Let  the  landlords  think  of  it 
and  submit  now,  lest  it   soon  be  too 
late.     The   best   remedy   for   all    our 
industrial  distress,  the  best  relief  for 
our  overcrowded  towns,  is  to  let  the 
people  go  back  to  the  soil.    Eree  trade 
in  other  directions  has  sealed  the  doom 
of  feudalism  and  land-monopoly,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  the  nation  and  for 
the  landlords  themselves  if  they  could 
realise  this  now,  instead  of  going  about 
to  increase  discontent  and  misery  by 
the  application  of  old-world  nostrums- 
— instead  of  harking  back  to  a  fiscal 
policy  which  has  perished  with  us  I 
trust  for  ever.     It  will  at  all  events 
be  a  woful    day  for  the  British  land- 
owners when  protection  comes  back; 
for  its  return  is  the  surest  means  of 
goading  the  crowded  and  hungry  popu- 
lation of  our  towns  to  rise  up  and  seize 
their  own.     God  forbid  that  we  should 
have  revolutions  here,  but  they  will1 
come  in  spite  of  us  if  this  great  need 
of  our  time  be  not  met. 

A.  J.  WILSON, 
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